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Art. I.—Lectures on Moral Science. Delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. By Marx Hopxins, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Williams College; author of ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 


Dr. Horxtns first became known to us, and to that portion of 
the public with which we were then conversant, through an 
able article on Moral Science, published in one of our princi- 
pal religious Quarterlies,* more than a quarter of a century 
ago. This article was of that marked character which at once 
drew attention to itself and its author, on the part of those 
interested in ethical, and ethico-theological discussions. In 
the circle of our acquaintance, it lifted the author, then young 
and previously unheard of, into decided prominence among the 
rising thinkers and guides of opinion on moral and religious 
questions. We well remember the light and inspiration we 
derived from it, as we were struggling through a chaos of 
youthful discussions on questions which then convulsed the 


* We do not now certainly recollect which, nor have we at hand the means 
of ascertaining. Our impression is quite strong, however, that it was the 
Biblical Repository, then published at Andover, Massachusetts, and since 
merged in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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church, towards a stable foothold of truth, consistency, and 
faith. Especially do we recall with pleasure, the encourage- 
ment and aid it afforded us, in repelling the Epicurean and 
Utilitarian theories then so ingeniously and enthusiastically 
pressed upon us. In threading our “dim and perilous way,” 
through the mazy sophistries of the astute advocates of these 
systems, to the doctrine that Right is a simple, original, and 
undefinable quality of virtuous action, which renders it obliga- 
tory and meritorious, and especially in contesting the authority 
of Paley—then the accepted text-book on Moral Philosophy in 
our American colleges—we not only hailed him as an ally, but 
still more, as one who promised to be a future guide. 

The reasons why the distinguished author has since pub- 
lished little, if any thing, on these subjects, until the appear- 
ance of the present volume, he informs us, are mainly, his 
official labours, added to those involved in the publication of 
his volume on Christian Evidences, and some forty or fifty 
pamphlets. The force of these reasons, unfortunately, all 
conversant with such responsibilities can too well appreciate. 
It is to be regretted that he has been so long prevented from 
making those contributions to this queenly science, for which he 
has such high aptitudes. Owing to these avocations, he informs 
us that the course of Lectures contained in this volume have 
been delivered to successive classes substantially as they were 
first written in the year 1830; and that they received no revi- 
sion until 1858. After a revision, which we judge amounts to 
a reconstruction, they were delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in Boston, in the winter of 1861, and afterwards pub- 
lished. It was before the same Institute that the author 
delivered his Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, prior 
to their publication. If we are not mistaken, there is some 
foundation connected with this Institute for the support of fre- 
quent courses of Lectures on Apologetics and correlate topics. 
It is in connection with this delivery of these lectures in Bos- 
ton, and their subsequent publication, that they have been 
recast, for the first time since their original preparation, in his 
early manhood, although they have been annually delivered 
to the successive college classes that have fallen under his 
instructions. This is the more significant, inasmuch as this 
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recasting has turned out to be no mere retouching to remove 
blemishes, strengthen weak points, and perfect his presentation 
of the same radical system, which his lectures had previously 
set forth. The alterations in them are so momentous and pal- 
pable, that he saw cause to commence this volume with an 
explanatory note to the graduates of Williams College, in 
which, besides other matters, he acknowledges this change of 
views in the following terms. 

“When these Lectures were first written (in 1830,) the text- 
book here, and generally in our colleges, was Paley. Not 
agreeing with him, and failing fully to carry out the doctrine 
of ends, I adopted that of an ultimate right, as taught by Kant 
and Coleridge, making that the end. If, therefore, any of 
you still hold that view,—as doubtless many do,—it is not for 
me to say that you have not good authority for it, or to com- 
plain of you, if you object to that now taken. 

“But whatever may be said of this central point, the Lec- 
tures have been much changed in other respects, and, as I 
hope, improved.” P. 8. 

It gives us pleasure to say, that this volume evinces a clear, 
profound, and independent thinker. It is equally free from 
transcendental platitudes, and from a grovelling sensism or 
positivism. His broad, calm, and judicial habit of mind saved 
him from that extravagance and recklessness of statement 
which so often distort and ruin a true doctrine by exaggeration, 
while it so tones down and qualifies any erroneous principles he 
advocates, as greatly to mitigate their evil influence. Still any 
important error in regard to the fundamental principles of 
morals must be of evil tendency, no matter how softened and 
guarded it may be. 

Having premised this much, we observe, what we suppose 
our author would not dissent from, that “the doctrine of an 
ultimate right,’’ or ultimate moral excellence,* as the proper 


* This is not, as some imagine, setting up any mere abstraction as an object 
of affection and devotion. Like all attributes, it may be viewed in the abstract 
or concrete. It is as embodied in action and character that moral excellence 
enkindles love—and this supremely and ultimately as it is traced to its first 
original and norm in the immutable perfection of the Divine Nature, or as our 
author would prefer, and we do not object, to say, Character. From this it will 
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“‘end” of man, which he is bound to pursue, is not peculiar to 
Kant and Coleridge. For substance, and in some form, it is 
the doctrine of nearly all who do not accept directly or indi- 
rectly the Epicurean or Utilitarian theory of virtue, on the one 
hand, or found it in the mere will, irrespective of the moral 
perfection of God, on the other. 

We observe, still further, that this is, as Dr. Hopkins justly 
indicates, the ‘central point” in a system of ethics. To this 
feature of his book, to the doctrine he has honoured with a life- 
long advocacy, and to what he has here substituted for it, he 
has, as we have seen, very properly invited special attention. 
What he has thus signalized shall receive our first attention. 
For ourselves, we hold and are satisfied with the doctrine that 
right and wrong are intrinsic qualities of moral actions; quali- 
ties which involve an immediate obligation to do or to avoid 
them, together with an intrinsic merit or demerit, a good or ill 
desert. Hence, that this right is the paramount ‘end’ or 
object to be aimed at in action; that all other characteristics, 
consequences, and incidents of action are insignificant in com- 
parison with this, and are to be subordinated, yea, if need be, 
sacrificed to it. This doctrine, that right or moral goodness is 
an intrinsic quality of virtuous action, creating an instant, im- 
perative, and inevitable obligation to perform it, we understand 
the author to have maintained and taught through his whole 
public life up to arecent period. He has now espoused in its 
stead, the theory propounded in this volume. What is it? And 
what are its claims to supersede that, in lieu of which, it has 
been commended to public acceptance by whatever of argu- 
mentative ingenuity and tact the author can command? To 
these questions we now briefly address ourselves, and invite the 
attention of our readers. 

Much that the author advances, with great earnestness and 
force, in connection with or in support of his peculiar view, we 
cordially accept, or do not care to controvert. It is just as 
consistent with the doctrine formerly held and now rejected by 


easily follow that the will of God is the rule of right which we are bound to 
obey. But unless man had the original idea of right as that which he is bound 
to do, how could he be sensible that to obey the divine willis right and obli- 
gatory? 
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him, as with that which he now so ardently embraces in its 
stead. His whole doctrine of ends, in regard to which he says 
many things profound, beautiful, and true, is just as consistent 
with making intrinsic right or moral good, as enjoyment of 
whatever grade, the supreme and ultimate end of action. 
“fas man,” says Dr. Hopkins, “again, an esthetic, a ra- 
tional, a moral, a religious nature? There is from the activity 
of each of these, a corresponding good. It is clear, then, that 
the whole good of man would arise from a combination in the 
highest possible degree of all these forms of good: also, that 
the highest good would be from the activity of the highest pow- 
ers in a right relation to their highest object.” P. 53. The 
italics are the author’s. It is certainly true that the “highest 
good” of a man is moral rectitude, and this is “from the 
activity of the highest powers in a right relation to their high- 
est object’’—Infinite Excellence. So all that our author says 
of the subordination of ends in the gradations of being; how 
each lower is conditional for the next higher, and appropriated 
by it, through the ascending series of mechanical, chemical, 
vegetable, animal, rational, and moral action, in which last all 
below culminate, is for the most part well said. It is, however, 
quite as appropriate to the scheme he has abandoned as to that 
which he has taken up. 

The key to the author’s new system is given in the following 
passage: 

“If we suppose enjoyment, satisfaction, blessedness, to be 
wholly withdrawn from the universe, we should feel, whatever 
form of activity there might be, that its value was gone. It 
would be a vast machine, producing nothing. But if we sup- 
pose the highest possible blessedness of God and of his uni- 
verse secured, we are satisfied. It must surely be difficult to 
satisfy those who cannot find an adequate end and good in 
their own highest blessedness, and in the highest blessedness of 
God and his universe.”’ P. 54. This is the final result of his 
reasonings in regard to the supreme end which men ought to 
seek. It is “enjoyment, satisfaction, blessedness,” of the sub- 
ject himself, of God, and of the universe. ‘Those who are not 
satisfied with such an end, it is broadly hinted, can be satisfied 
with nothing. This alone has “‘value.’’ Whatever value other 
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objects possess, arises simply from their being a means to this. 
For otherwise, ‘‘ we should feel . . . that its value was gone.” 
And, on the next page, he tells us, “if there were nothing 
valuable in itself, there would be nothing that ought to be 
either chosen or done.” That is, from his previous account of 
value, nothing “ought to be either chosen or done” which is 
not a happiness or a means of happiness; and it is to be done 
or chosen only because it is so. 

Having thus exhibited happiness as the end to be sought, in 
answer to the first of the three questions, “‘what ought to be 
done? why ought it to be done? and how ought it to be done?”’ 
he answers the second, ‘‘because of the intrinsic worth and 
excellency of that end.” ‘Man and all moral beings are 
capable, as such, of a high and holy blessedness which can be 
compared with nothing else,. . . but has, in itself, an infinite 
worth.” 

So far as concerns the kind of enjoyment which is thus made 
to constitute the supreme end of moral action, and ground of 
its obligation, we may yet have something to say. How much 
is meant by this blessedness being ‘“‘high and holy,” taken 
in connection with other affirmations and negations of this 
treatise, remains to be estimated. The point now to be noted is, 
that enjoyment is made the exclusive end of virtuous action, 
and the ground of its obligation. 

“Used as nouns,” says Dr. Hopkins, “ good expresses 
some form of enjoyment; right is defined to mean ‘conformity 
to the perfect standard, rectitude, straightness,’ that is, con- 
duct adapted to attain the true end.’’ Pp. 208, 209. “It is an 
objection to the system that makes right ultimate, that, as 
based on a mere abstraction, it furnishes no object to the affec- 
tions, and moves us through its imperative by constraining and 
driving, rather than by attracting us. In our conception of a 
perfect being, the law is not known as an outward and con- 
straining force, but there is a coincidence of inclination and of 
will by which perfect obedience becomes perfect freedom. 
Love is free and directly from a view of its object; but love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” P. 224. 

Whatever this may be worth as argument, there is no doubt 
that it is good as evidence of what the author now maintains 
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and what he repudiates. ‘Good’ is defined to be, “‘some form 
of enjoyment.” This is the “ultimate” end. Right is not 
“ultimate,” but a means “adapted to attain the true end.” In 
short, the only good is enjoyment, and right is such only as a 
means to it. As to the objection against ‘“‘making right ulti- 
mate, that, as based on a mere abstraction, it furnishes no 
object to the affections,” &c., it seems to us wholly gratuitous. 
Like all other qualities or predicables, it may be viewed in the 
abstract or concrete. The same is true of happiness or enjoy- 
ment. These are abstractions, and exist only as mental no- 
tions, except as they have actual and concrete existence in 
beings or persons that are happy and joyful. So of goodness 
or the good. Abstractly they represent a general notion. 
Concretely they are realized in good objects, actions, or per- 
sons. When Cousin treats of the ‘‘ True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good,” what are these but abstractions until realized con- 
cretely in true propositions, beautiful objects, good actions and 
persons? Now, will it be seriously alleged that rectitude in 
character and conduct, moral excellence in actions and persons, 
especially in saints, angels, and God, “‘furnishes no object to 
the affections’ of a virtuous man, irrespective of, or over and 
above the happiness it may bring with or after itself? And 
really, is it to be assumed without proof, that such objects can 
move us only by “constraining and driving” us, or that, in 
obeying the law of right, considered as ultimate and supreme, 
‘perfect obedience may not become perfect freedom?” It is 
an old and glorious formula, that ‘“‘on the highest point of 
moral elevation, freedom and necessity coincide.’’ May not the 
love of righteousness, like the love of knowledge, or beauty, or 
even happiness, be so perfect, that to pursue or conform to 
them shall be no way servile or constrained, but free and spon- 
taneous ? 

It deserves remark here, that our author, in common with 
other advocates of this scheme, puts it in plausible contrast 
with the opposite, by the constant assumption that enjoyment 
is the only good. This is a continual source of confusion 
in his discussions. The real issue is, whether right is not in 
itself good, and not merely so, but whether it is not the ulti- 
mate and supreme good; in subordination to which enjoyment 
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and every good should be pursued; nay, must be pursued, if we 
would not utterly forfeit and make shipwreck of them. To 
assume, as this class of writers are so fond of doing, that hap- 
piness alone is good, is simply to beg the question. Thus our 
author says: 

“‘The distinctions above made will enable us to account, in 
part, for the confusion there has been in our moral philosophy, 
and particularly for the prominence given to right, and the 
right, as distinguished from the good.” P. 218. We know of 
none who thus make prominent the “right’’ in distinction 
from the “good”; but the highest class of ethical writers, 
according to our estimate, do broadly distinguish it from hap- 
piness, or enjoyment, making the former the substance which 
the latter follows as a shadow, the health of which the latter 
constitutes the buoyant sensations. 

We think it has been sufficiently shown that the author 
adopts the Utilitarian in place of the Intrinsic theory of virtue. 
By Utilitarianism we understand that theory which denies that 
right actions are such intrinsically and as ultimate, or any fur- 
ther than as they are means to enjoyment—while this latter 
characteristic is what alone renders any actions right. The 
“enjoyment’’ required to be sought in this scheme is variously 
stated by different writers. It may be not merely our own, 
but that of others, or of the sentient, or of the moral universe. 
This may relieve the scheme of the grossness of Epicureanism. 
Still it is none the less Utilitarianism, making virtuous conduct 
not a good in itself, but a mere means to a good beyond itself, 
indeed to the only good—happiness. It does not alter the 
essential nature of it to say that the enjoyment is in the virtuous 
action itself. It is for those who advocate this scheme to show 
why, if enjoyment be the only good, it is not each one’s con- 
cern to get as much of it, and as fast, as he can—z. e., to make 
his own happiness his exclusive end. Is it replied, that he can- 
not secure his own highest happiness without seeking that of 
others? This alters not the principle. Even go, he will seek 
the happiness of others as a means to his own. This amounts 
simply to the celebrated definition of virtue given by Paley— 
‘Virtue is the doing good to mankind in obedience to the will 
of God, for the sake of everlasting happiness.” “ According 
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to which definition,” says the late Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
very justly, “the good of mankind is the object, the will of 
God the rule, and everlasting happiness the motive of human 
virtue. If the question be asked, why we should seek the 
good of mankind, the answer is, from a regard to our everlast- 
ing happiness; and if the question be, why we should make 
the will of God the rule of our conduct, the answer must be the 
same; so that virtue is really resolved into a regard to our own 
happiness.” Alexander’s Moral Science, pp. 162-3. 

We deeply regret our author’s new position on this subject— 
and all the more, because the weight of his authority has here- 
tofore been on the opposite side. We do not deem it necessary 
now to reiterate the arguments, which have been so abundantly 
arrayed against this doctrine on our pages. It is, however, 
requisite to any adequate critique on the volume in question, 
that some collateral points receive a passing notice. 

There are many passages in this volume, as in all arguments 
we have ever seen in behalf of the fore-mentioned doctrine, 
that in sound, at least, if not in design, declare the contrary. 
The following is a specimen. 

“Do we then say, to close this discussion in the terms with 
which we started,—do we say that the end for man is happi- 
ness? No. The good here, the highest good, is from the 
normal activity of the moral powers. As such, that activity 
is obedience to the law of God, however revealed. It is all 
that can be commanded or directly willed, or that can be 
approved or honoured. It is virtue; it is holiness. Do we 
then say that virtue or holiness is the end for man? No; for in 
this holiness there is a blessedness wholly distinctive and pecu- 
liar, higher, purer, nobler than any other; a blessedness like 
that of God himself, and as inseparable from holiness as light 
is from the sun. Not then, in happiness without holiness do 
we say is the true end for man, for without that the happiness 
would not be; not in holiness without happiness, for without 
that the holiness could not be and be holiness, any more than 
the sun could be the sun without its light. But we do say that 
the true end for man is HOLY HAPPINESS, that is, BLESSED- 
nuss.”’ Pp. 195-6. 

To most of this we say, amen, in our sense of the language 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. I. 
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employed. So far as this and similar passages in the book 
appear to intimate a doctrine different from that which we have 
before elicited from its pages, we should rejoice to believe that 
they expressed the author’s real theory, and that as to all 
seemingly contrary passages, he had been unfortunate in ex- 
pressing, or we, in interpreting his meaning. We need 
hardly say how much such a solution of the case would delight 
us. But we are bound, if possible, to interpret every writer 
consistently with himself, And we must remember that, in this 
case, the doctrine of an “ultimate” right is professedly aban- 
doned. Again, if by “virtue” and “holiness,” in the above 
extract and other similar passages, be meant any thing distin- 
guishable from the highest happiness and the means thereof; if 
by holiness be meant a distinct and superior quality or stand- 
ard, to which all happiness must be subordinate and comforma- 
ble in order to be lawful, then we have a clear denial of the 
author’s cardinal principle, and an espousal of that which he 
has abandoned. But this he does not mean. The reason he 
offers for not placing man’s end in happiness, is simply that 
without the holiness ‘‘the happiness would not be.” The holi- 
ness is requisite, therefore, simply as an indispensable means to 
happiness. And this, we apprehend, is just the clew to the 
meaning of the entire passage, which is susceptible of this exe- 
gesis, and so harmonizes with itself and the residue of his 
work. It is true, saving the exceptions that arise from the 
abnormities of our present fallen state, that holiness is insepa- 
rable from blessedness, as the sun from its radiance, or the rose 
from its fragrance. It is none the less true that, though these 
several objects are inseparable, they are not identical. One is 
antecedent to and causative of the other. One is supreme, and 
the other subordinate. The rose does not come of the fra- 
grance, nor the sun from its radiance, but vice versa. So holi- 
ness is not born of happiness, but happiness comes of holiness. 
The former is primary. The latter secondary and subordinate. 
It is of the gravest moment that these two be neither inverted 
nor confounded. The conception of happiness, or of the means 
thereto, even in the acts of free-agents, might be given without 
affording the first scintilla of an idea of virtue or moral good- 
ness. ‘This is simple, original, ultimate, indecomposable. 
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As is not unnatural, on this scheme, the author makes no 
note, that we observe, of the old ethical distinction between 
actions good, bad, and indifferent. This distinction, in our 
view, is fundamental. Without it, discussions in ethics and 
casuistry must run into inextricable mazes. According to 
this, one class of actions is intrinsically right or good, and, 
therefore, in their own nature, and for ever, obligatory. Such 
are the love and worship of God, truth, justice, and good-will 
towards men. What is intrinsically evil ought to be shunned, 
as profaneness, blasphemy, falsehood, extortion, fraud, injus- 
tice. Actions indifferent are so named, because they have in 
themselves no moral character. They are not per se either 
good or evil. They are to be performed or avoided, as, in given 
circumstances, they are judged to tend to goodorevil. In itself 
it is indifferent what be a person’s style of dress or equipage. 
But if he indulges in a style too expensive for his means, for 
the safety of his creditors, or for making prudent provision for 
his family, or for the training of his children to due habits of 
industry and economy, such a course is clearly culpable. Soa 
style that avoids these evils, and promotes the well-being in 
virtue and happiness of all affected by it, is clearly binding. 
Now, on the theory that happiness is the supreme end of vir- 
tuous choice, and that there is no intrinsic ultimate right, all 
other choices and actions become in themselves indifferent. 
They impose an obligation on us to do or shun them, only as 
they are seen to forward or hinder this great end. And, there- 
fore, all actions, except this great “‘generic choice,” fall with- 
in the domain of expediency, which is applicable solely to 
things in themselves adiaphorous. The language of Dr. Hop- 
kins is coincident with this view. “If the end chosen be the 
true supreme end of man, then any means in themselves 
adapted to attain that end will be right. This is not the doc- 
trine that the end sanctifies the means, but implies the fact 
that this is such an end as can be obtained only by sanctified 
means.” P. 235. Yes, and that these means are thus ‘“sanc- 
tified” by being conducive to this end. It is this, so far as we 
can see, or nothing. On the previous page, he says, ‘‘ What- 
ever is useful or expedient must be so, with reference to some 
end. Hence, utility and expediency always imply an end pre- 
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viously chosen. Here nothing will be chosen for its own sake, 
and all questions must respect the choice, not of ends, but of 
conditions and means.” We take it that while virtuous and 
holy actions are means of final blessedness, yet that they are 
right and good in themselves, and ought to be chosen for their 
‘own sake,” whether any consequences to our own blessedness 
were supposed to flow therefrom or not. 

Speaking of the choice of a profession by young men, the 
author says: 

“‘The question here, it is often supposed, is to be determined 
by conscience; but, if the previous question, (the choice of a 
supreme end,) has been fully settled, conscience has, in strict- 
ness, nothing to do with it. The simple question will be, in 
the one case, how we can do the greatest amount of good, and 
in the other, how we can best subserve our own private ends.” 
P. 218. 

We do not suppose that the author would really have us to 
understand that conscience has no office to discharge in de- 
ciding on one’s profession. This is not even a necessary deduc- 
tion from his own theory, unless it be assumed to vacate the 
office of conscience altogether, which is far enough from being 
his view. Certainly, conscience enters into every responsible 
act of life, and eminently into the decision of all questions 
which determine life’s sphere and occupation. The above 
language serves simply to illustrate how extremely artificial the 
author’s theory is. So entirely is enjoyment of self and 
other beings the only good, the supreme end of moral action, 
that, in strictness, conscience is concerned only with the choice 
or rejection of this. All other actions are so purely indifferent 
in themselves, and so wholly dependent on their relation to 
this end for their moral quality, that ‘conscience has in strict- 
ness nothing to do with it.”* Will not a system that leads to 
the use of such phraseology bear criticism and revision? Is 
not this attempt to reduce the whole sphere of conscience, to 
some single action, or kind of action, an excessive straining 
after a simplicity that is worse than useless ? 


* To the same effect the author says, page 211, ‘‘Conscience affirms obli- 
gation solely in view of the choice of ends, especially of the supreme end, 
and not of means, except as they are conducive to that end.” 
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We turn from all these attempts to analyze right, or moral 
quality, into the means of a good beyond itself, to a strong 
presentation of the true doctrine. We trust all appearances of 
another system are transient oscillations which will ultimately 
settle into this as a fixed view, not only for the past but the 
future. We think a large part of the reasonings and represen- 
tations of this book are such as harmonize with the scheme 
which the author so long held. The new theory which he 
intermixes with them is like the clay mixed with the iron. 

“Of the moral quality itself, which conscience presupposes, 
our notion is simple, as of colour or extension. We perceive 
it immediately as belonging to certain states of mind, as self- 
ishness, envy, malignity, on the one hand, and benevolence, 
generosity, and kindness, on the other. Relations may be 
needed to evolve the acts, but it is from no perception of them. 
It is from no sense, but is an immediate knowledge, by the 
spirit, of the quality of its own states and acts. We know a 
moral act as moral, precisely as we know an intellectual act as 
intellectual. We know an intellectual act to be intellectual 
because it is an act of the intellect; and what an act of the 
intellect is, and that it is intellectual, every being having an 
intellect must know intuitively on the exercise of his intellect, 
and he could know it in no other way. Itis in the same way 
that a moral act presupposes a moral constitution, and is 
known to have moral quality.” P. 176. Still further: 

“Tf it be still asked why a man ought to seek an end which 
has this intrinsic worth, the reply is, that this idea of obliga- 
tion or oughtness is a simple idea, and, therefore, that we can 
only state the occasion in which it arises. Of its presence, in 
connection with the choice of this end, we can give no account, 
except that such is our constitution.” P. 55. 

There is to us more precious truth in these passages than in 
all the wire-drawn subtleties by which the author supports the 
theory we have been considering. This is none the less so, 
notwithstanding his endeavour to reconcile it with his theory, 
in the terms following: “He (man) ought to choose his own 
well-being rather than the contrary; but he ought to choose 
it, not simply because he ought, but because it zs well-being. 
If there were nothing valuable in itself, there would be nothing 
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that ought to be either chosen or done.” If it be meant here 
that “well-being” is constituted by happiness as its only ele- 
ment, or that happiness is the only “valuable” thing—this we 
deny. There is, superior to this, moral good or right, in- 
volving “obligation or oughtness,”’—simple in its nature, and 
requiring absolute subordination and conformity to itself as 
the condition, or rather the essence, of well-being. Does any 
one ask, why he ought to pursue his own well-being? It is all 
one to answer, because it is right, because he ought, to seek it. 
The question is settled when to pursue his well-being is seen 
to be right; for “‘ought” is but the correlative of right. What 
is right ought to be done. Right and ought are both simple 
and ultimate. If it be asked, why the pursuit of our well- 
being is right, the question is irrelevant. Right is a simple 
quality of such action, and seen intuitively, or not at all. 
If any one asks why it is right to tell the truth, to love good- 
ness, to do justice, we cannot explain to him. In regard to 
simple moral actions, in themselves, good or bad,—if their moral 
quality is not self-evident, it cannot be made evident by any 
amount of arguing or explanation. The instances of difficulty 
and perplexity, as to what is right, either concern things 
indifferent in the sphere of expediency, or complex cases, 
in which the moral element is so complicated with extraneous 
adjuncts, that it is hard to disentangle it. It is clearly a 
duty, resting on its own evidence, for parents to seek the 
welfare of their children. But it might be a matter of great 
difficulty to determine, in some cases, whether their welfare 
would be best promoted by a liberal education or a trade. As 
to the ultimate source and standard of morality, the soundest 
ethicists and theologians find it in the immutable rectitude and 
perfection of the Divine Nature. They have objected to 
founding it in any fitness of things out of God, and thus over 
him. ‘This. militates against his supremacy. They have 
objected to founding it in mere will, even the will of God, be- 
cause, as mere will, unguided by rectitude, it might make and 
unmake moral distinctions, turning good into evil, and evil into 
good. Both these perilous extremes are avoided, by founding 
it in the immutable goodness and perfection of the nature of 
God, to which his will freely and evermore conforms. Dr. 
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Hopkins objects to this, mainly, so far as we can see, in conse- 
quence of a rigid adherence to the German or Coleridgian 
definition of the words nature and supernatural. According 
to this, nature denotes whatever is necessitated in its action, 
by being subject to the law of physical cause and effect, and 
outside the sphere of freedom. The latter denotes whatever is 
brought to pass by will. Hence, he seems to detect something, 
in the attribution of a nature to God, inconsistent with his 
freedom. This appears to be implied in such language, as 
the following: “It may be, however, that the nature of God is 
nothing distinct from his personality, and that so he is wholly 
supernatural. It may be, that the terms nature and natural, 
used, as they commonly are, to denote something fixed, stated, 
uniform, and not made so by will, are without meaning when 
applied to God.” P. 239. This definition and mode of contrast- 
ing nature and the supernatural is wholly arbitrary, and 
introduces, in ways which we cannot now stop to specify, utter 
confusion into all discussions on the great subject of supra- 
naturalism. The nature of any being is that principle which 
leads it to develop and act, in some given way, rather than 
any other, and this, according to its kind; ifa free, responsi- 
ble being, in free action; if an involuntary agent, by a physical 
necessity. It is the nature of saints, angels, and Ged, to act 
freely, and, at the same time, righteously. There is, therefore, 
no reason for such a contrast of nature and character, znd for 
the denial of any nature to God, as the following language 
imports. In the accepted sense of the word, nature, in this 
connection, is character. ‘‘ What we need is, simply a person; 
and it is a mere abuse of language to convert that constitution 
of the divine Being, by which he is a person and capable of 
natural freedom, into a nature, the very idea of which excludes 
freedom. But if this be so, then, as in our search backwards 
for the origin of being, the ultimate fact is the being of God; 
go, in our search backwards for the origin of moral distinctions, 
we shall find, not any nature of things, not any nature of God, 
not any necessary and eternal principles, but simply the 
character of God.” P. 240. 

Not any nature of God, or necessary and eternal principles, 
we too, say, inconsistent with freedom; but such as give, what 
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Dr. Hopkins says of the character of God, “that moral cer- 
tainty which accompanies the highest freedom.” 

While we thus see no cause for our author’s repugnance to 
the more common orthodox phraseology on this subject, we are 
glad to record the conclusion of his reasoning thereon, which 
happily expresses our own view, and affords still further proof 
that his dissent from it is more verbal than substantial. 

“Tf we accept what has now been said, it will follow, as 
moral distinctions have their origin in God as a person, as his 
character is the standard of goodness, and his will is the 
expression of his character, that his will, however made known, 
must be the ultimate rule of moral action; it must be that to 
which conscience will respond, not simply as will, but as the 
will of God; it was made to respond to his will, because 
that is the expression of his character; and his character, as 
combining benevolence and rectitude, is the perfection and 
standard of moral excellence. 

‘“‘As we, then, find in the being of God the origin of all other 
beings, so that, without him there could be no other; so do we 
find in the character of God, and in his will as expressing that 
character, all that is ultimate in moral distinctions; and with- 
out that will and character, these distinctions could not be. 
Thus do all our speculations lead us to God, not merely as the 
foundation of being, but of excellence, and as the Head and 
Governor of the moral universe.” P. 241. 

All human wisdom is worse than folly, which does not culmi- 
nate in lifting us to this primal source of light and truth, 
holiness and blessedness. 

In his seventh Lecture the author gives an excellent analysis 
of personality, as a preparation for the analysis of conscience. 
It has been common to make intelligence and will the criterion 
and constitutive elements of personality. There is, of course, 
no personality where these are wanting. But the brutes have 
a species of intelligence and a will correspondent to it. It is 
requisite not only that there be intelligence, but intelligence of 
a peculiar order to constitute a person. There must be reason 
which the brutes have not, which gives us intuitive and super- 
sensual truths. And, as our author well shows, there must not 
only be reason, but “moral reason.’”’ We might have an 
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organ for mathematical, metaphysical, and esthetic ideas and 
truths. These alone would not make us cognizant of moral 
truths, and therefore not persons. For what sort of a person 
is a being without a moral nature? Hence, the moral reason 
is requisite, which is the source of the primitive moral ideas 
and judgments. Without this sort of rationality there could 
be no conscience, no accountability, and so no personality. 
For what sort of a person is a being void of accountability? 
So, in the words of our author, ‘the three characteristics of a 
person are, that he is rational, free, moral. To me it seems 
that the moral ideas that are given by the reason, in the light 
of which we choose and act, through which, indeed, the will is 
a rational instead of a brute will, are quite as necessary to 
personality as the power of choosing and acting, and that both 
are indispensable.” P. 164. If the “moral ideas” are thus 
given, are they not original and ultimate? What need, then, 
of that artificial analysis of them, as derivatives in some sort 
from happiness, for which some are so zealous? 

Although Dr. Hopkins frequently seems to resolve charac- 
ter into ‘‘governing preference, or purpose,” a favourite 
phrase of the late Dr. Taylor, yet, taken with the following 
explanations, it is relieved of most of the objectionable associa- 
tions which past controversy has linked with it. 

“That the above may not seem to be opposed to our con- 
sciousness, it may be well to state that in choosing a supreme 
end it is not necessary that we should know or choose it 
abstractly and formally, but simply that our individual and spe- 
cific choices should involve it, and be instances under it. So it 
is that we know and act-under the principle of causation, and 
so under mathematical axioms. . . . . In thus choosing a 
supreme end, if that end be the good of others, we reach the 
highest significance of the word love. This is an act both of 
the affections and the will, and carries every faculty and choice 
of the soul along with it. It lies back of specific choices and 
volitions, and determines character, springing from a synthesis 
of the rational sensibility and the will, it is the highest pro- 
duct of our highest powers—the consummate flower of our ex- 
istence.”’ P. 168. 

A character springing not from will solely, but from the 
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“synthesis of the rational sensibility and will,” implicated 
therefore with the cognitive and emotive faculties; and this so 
back of consciousness, that we do not ‘know or choose it 
abstractly and formally,” ‘but simply that our specific choices 
should involve it,” is a very close approximation to all that is 
involved in the scriptural representations of the character of 
man, by nature, and by regeneration. This involves the will, 
the affections, feelings, and understanding. And it further 
involves dispositions lying back of, and manifesting themselves 
in all specific conscious choices and desires. 

The author is still more explicit, on one point at least, in the 
following passages. 

‘There are those who suppose that the affections and pas- 
sions are drawn from us by a fixed law, as electricity flashes 
from one cloud to another, and that we are therefore not re- 
sponsible for them. But the voice of mankind is that men are 
responsible for their feelings through the whole range of the 
emotive nature, as well as for their actions. ... They judge 
that men can govern their passions, not only by restraining 
those external acts to which passion would excite them, but 
also by moderating and subduing the feeling itself. This is 
correct. Men are responsible not only for the feelings they 
have, but also for not having the feelings they lack; and yet 
no man can, by any direct act of the will, cause any one feel- 
ing, affection, or passion to exist.”’ Pp. 147-8. 

There is much precious truth here expressed, which under- 
lies some vital doctrinal and experimental principles of the 
gospel. We have no time to point out its bearings in detail. 
They must be obvious to our readers. - Nor is it any part of 
our concern to point out their harmony or discrepancy with 
what is elsewhere said in the way of denying moral character 
and responsibility to all the spontaneous exercises of the soul, 
and confining them exclusively to acts of the will, We rather 
join our testimony to his, that “this doctrine that we are 
responsible for the affections, and particularly for the natural 
affections, has special need of enforcement at the present time.” 
Pp. 151-2. 

While our author vindicates the doctrine of our responsi- 
bility for the feelings and affections, on the ground that they 
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are “controlled through the power of attention,” ¢. e., to such 
objects as will excite those which are right, and while this ig 
largely true of some of them, it can be admitted, as we pre- 
sume our author holds, only in a very qualified sense in regard 
to others. The unregenerate man cannot command holy feel- 
ings and affections into being, merely by fixing his attention on 
God and Christ. This, indeed, is necessary and salutary. 
But, unless God’s Spirit takes the scales from the eyes, and 
the hardness from the heart, Christ will still be a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence, having no form nor comeli- 
ness that they should desire him. We think all Christians 
have the witness of this in their own experience. We know 
that some theologians have maintained the contrary, in order 
to enforce a harmony between facts and their own theories of 
accountability. But they utter another theology on their 
knees. One of the most telling of the many pregnant evan- 
gelical passages of Coleridge, which form no insignificant coun- 
terpoise to the bald rationalism and transcendentalism in which 
he elsewhere abounds, is the following: 

“Often have I heard it said by advocates for the Socinian 
scheme—True! we are all sinners; but even in the Old Testa- 
ment God has promised Forgiveness on Repentance. One of 
the Fathers, (I forget which) supplies the retort—True! God 
has promised Pardon on Penitence; but where has he promised 
Penitence on Sin? He that repenteth shall be forgiven; but 
where is it said, he that sinneth shall repent? But Repentance, 
perhaps, the Repentance required in Scripture, the Passing 
into a new mind, into a new and contrary Principle of action, 
this Merawora is in the Sinner’s own power ?—at his own liking? 
He has but to open his eyes to the Sin, and the Tears are at 
hand to wash it away! Verily, the exploded Tenet of Zran- 
substantiation is scarcely at greater variance with the common 
sense and experience of mankind, or borders more closely on a 
contradiction in terms, than this volunteer Transmentation, 
this Self-change, as the easy means of Self-salvation.””—Azds to 
Reflection, Burlington edition, pp. 82-3. . 

We should be glad to follow our author through many other 
points, in which he seldom fails to show ability and give valu- 
able instruction. This is especially true of his practical reflec- 
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tions, which are interspersed with his reasonings, and of hig 
closing lecture, in which he presents, with great felicity and 
force, the argument for the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul. We regret that the recent change in the author's 
view of the fundamental question in morals engrafted upon 
modes of thought induced by a life-long espousal of what we 
deem the true system, mars a work, in so many respects, of 
eminent merit. 


Art. Il.—The Liberties of the Gallican Church. 


THE eloquent apologist for the Papal Church, in his skilful 
delineation of the Variations of the Protestants, has made much 
of the contrast between the incongruous practice and conflict- 
ing doctrines held by the numerous branches of the Church of 
the Reformation, and the unity which, according to him, is the 
characteristic feature of the mother church. Uniform in its 
devotion to a single form of belief, and admitting only slight 
deviations in the prescribed ritual of even the most distant pro- 
vinces, it is presented to our view as the embodiment of a uni- 
versal religion, whose consistency is unerring demonstration 
that it possesses the very truth of Christianity. Other churches 
or sects pervert and distort particular doctrines, at the mere 
dictate of their caprice or unhealthy imagination; this alone is 
inflexible in its teachings, continuing, from age to age and in 
every land, to inculcate the same creed, and to enforce the 
same obedience. Whatever impression this lofty boast may 
make upon the ignorant, whose minds are easily dazzled with 
the contemplation of the pomp of this religion of the senses, it 
will be viewed with incredulity by every one who has made him- 
self familiar with the history of the Papacy itself, and can con- 
sequently trace the gradual development of the system from its 
humble commencement. He will note the successive accretions 
which centuries have added to the doctrines of earlier ages. 
He will easily detect the introduction of new claims, put forth 
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at first with great care and only as incidental to the exercise 
of some long established and undisputed privilege, but presently 
announced to the world more boldly and vindicated by all the 
terrors of that mysterious power with which the Roman episco- 
pate was invested. He will find the papal system to be neither 
the original form of Christianity, nor the product of the creative 
ability of a single person or age, but the aggregate of all the 
contributions of more than a decade of centuries,—not unlike 
some vast palace that has come down from remote antiquity, 
in which the Roman portal stands in strange juxtaposition with 
the light and airy fabric of some Saracen king, while minaret 
and Gothic belfry, massive pillar and chaste Corinthian column, 
are incorporated with strange neglect of symmetry and adapta- 
tion. And while the history of the Papacy itself exhibits any- 
thing rather than a confirmation of the vaunted unchanging 
character of the Roman church, the same result cannot fail to 
follow an investigation into the relations of the supreme pontiff 
with the separate countries in which his headship is more or 
less fully acknowledged. It will be found that the exorbitant 
assumptions of the Popes have met with no little opposition in 
almost every national church, and that both monarch and infe- 
rior clergy have manifested a determination to maintain their 
independence. The history of many lands is, in an ecclesias- 
tical point of view, only a succession of struggles with Rome, 
carried on with varied fortunes, because sometimes abetted, at 
others opposed by interested princes. So far is the record of 
history from presenting unanimity among all Roman Catholics 
touching some of the most important points of faith and prac- 
tice, that we find Bossuet himself, the champion of the immuta- 
bility of the Roman Catholic faith, taking a decided stand in 
defiance of the pretensions of Innocent the Hleventh and his 
predecessors. 

Of all the national churches, that of France was most dis- 
tinguished for the resolute disposition with which the clerg 
asserted its rights in view of the encroachments of the papal 
court. Its privileges, founded upon the practice sanctioned by 
time-honoured usage, and ratified by kings and councils, were 
known as “the Gallican Liberties,” famous for many ages as 
the fruitful source of embittered contention. The ‘‘Gallican’’ 
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party, embracing all that was noble and patriotic in the French 
clergy, desired to see these maintained unimpaired, for the 
honour and interest of the crown, the people, and the hierarchy 
itself. The ‘“ultramontane” or Italian party, composed almost 
exclusively of those whom interest bound to the court of Rome 
or Avignon, advocated a complete sacrifice of all that was dear 
to the traditions of the French nation. It despised the free- 
dom of its elections; it would place no checks upon the exer- 
cise of the pontifical prerogative in France. It maintained 
the despotic doctrine of the superiority of the Pope over the 
general council, and regarded the bull of major excommunica- 
tion emanating from the pretended earthly vicar of God as the 
counterpart of the voice of the Almighty, before which every 
terrestrial power must abase itself. Between these two parties, 
or more accurately between the great body of the nation and 
the papacy, an almost unremitting war was waged. But the 
contest was by no means an equal one. On the one side it was 
carried on with craft and cunning, with frequent recourse to 
the weapons of a carnal warfare; and the treasures of the 
wealthiest court of Europe were lavishly expended in its prose- 
cution. On the other side, the Gallican church was of neces- 
sity compelled to assume a strictly defensive attitude. Its 
measures must be moderated by the fear of occasioning scandal; 
its opposition must not be pushed to the point of becoming 
schismatical; its legislation must be made ‘with a reservation 
of the respect due unto the Holy See.” And in view of these 
difficulties incident to their position, there is much in the course 
of the Gallican clergy which cannot fail to elicit our admira- 
tion for the intrepidity evinced. 

Evidently the monarchs of France had a strong motive to 
induce them to lend to the clergy the entire weight of their 
influence. The very aim of the papal court was to render 
itself supreme. It could attain this object scarcely more 
surely by the assertion of the superiority of the successor of 
St. Peter over the descendant of Charlemagne or Hugh Capet, 
than by the establishment of an “imperium in imperio.” For 
the destruction of the franchises of the chapters of cathedral 
churches and of the monasteries, abbeys and priories, and the 
assumption of the right to nominate bishops and abbots, and 
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to confer minor benefices, were to obtain undisputed control 
over the entire ecclesiastical body. It was the clearest dictate 
of prudence that the attempt should be repelled before it 
became too successful. And the kings of France and of every 
other part of Christendom found these prudential motives 
corroborated by others appealing more immediately to present 
interest. The papal treasury, under the guise of annats, 
claimed the entire income of the bishopric or other benefice 
for the first year after the appointment of the dignitary,—a 
species of first-fruits given by the incumbent to the most 
honourable ecclesiastic of Christendom. It seized upon the 
revenues of vacant offices, which the king specially affected. 
Every bull or brief needed to secure induction into office— 
and the number of these articles was almost unlimited—was 
procured ata heavy expense; and further sums were exacted 
for pronouncing a dispensation in behalf of those appointees, 
whom youth or some other canonical impediment incapacitated 
for the discharge of the requisite functions. Money flowed 
from every part of the land in never-ceasing streams, subject- 
ing the kingdom to a perpetual drain. Much of it was diverted 
from the royal coffers, and its loss empoverished the crown as 
much as it did the nation. The interests of both ran parallel. 
Indeed, all the estates,—nobility, clergy, and commons,— 
possessed equal inducements with the king, to resist the 
increasing power of the popes. But we shall have occasion 
to see that the wiles of the popes were finally effectual in pre- 
senting to the selfish monarch, advantages that appeared to 
outweigh those which he derived from the ancient constitution ; 
and a cardinal chancellor of France, to use the words of the 
Roman Catholic historian Mezeray, succeeded in “divorcing 
the interest of the king from the public good.”’* 

It is not at all surprising that French historical writers have 
been wont to lavish upon their church, distinguished for so con- 
tinuous a struggle in behalf of ecclesiastical rights, the warmest 
eulogies. ‘The Gallican church,” says the celebrated abbé 
Claude Fleury, “has guarded itself better than all others from 
the relaxation of discipline introduced four or five hundred 


* Abrézé chronologique de Vhistoire de France, tom. iv. p. 584. 
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years since, and has resisted with greater force the under- 
takings of the court of Rome. Theology has been more purely 
taught in the University of Paris than in any other place. 
Even Italians came to study at it, and the principal resource 
of the church against the great schism of Avignon was found 
in this school. The kings of France, from the time of Clovis, 
have been Catholic Christians, and many of them extremely 
zealous for religion. Their power, the most ancient and stable 
of Christendom, has enabled them better to protect the church.’’* 
The principles which the Gallican church rejects are briefly 
these:—F'rst, respecting secular affairs, that the temporal 
power is subordinate to the spiritual, in such a manner that 
kings are, at least indirectly, subject to the church in what 
pertains to their sovereignty, and can be deprived of it, when 
they render themselves unworthy; and, Second, that the source 
of all spiritual authority resides in the Pope, who receives it 
from God, bishops being merely his vicars; that all councils, 
even though cecumenical, derive their power solely from him; 
that he can decide infallibly on matters of faith; that he alone 
can make and dispense from ecclesiastical laws; that he can 
dispose absolutely of all church property; and that he can be 
judged by God alone.t 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that the first decided 
step to repress the growing arrogance of the Papal See was 
taken by a monarch whose rare virtues were deemed worthy of 
canonization by the Roman church. Louis the Ninth, or Saint 
Louis, as subsequent ages have been content with much una- 
nimity to style him, had viewed with no slight jealousy the 
threatening results of the papal usurpation, if allowed to ad- 
vance unchecked by the states of Europe. The king was 
humiliated by the claim of superiority; his sovereignty was 
impaired by the levy of imposts within his dominions at the 
will of a foreign priest and prince. He foresaw that this, like 
many other usages, would take deep root, in spite of the vigor- 
ous opposition it already encountered, unless a public and 


* Discours sur les libertés de l’Eglise Gallicane, par ’abbé Claude Fleury. 
Published in 1724. 

} Fleury, republished in C. Leber, coll. de piéces relatifs 4 hist. de France, 
tom. 38, pp. 205-6. 
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authoritative declaration placed the rights of the French mo- 
narch and nation in their true light. For these reasons he saw 
fit, in 1268, to issue a solemn edict, which, as emanating from 
the unconstrained will of the king, took the name of the “Prag- 
matie Sanction of St. Louis.” The preamble of this famous 
ordinance, upon whose authenticity doubts have been unjustly 
cast, declares its object to be the safe and tranquil state of 
the church of the realm, the advancement of divine worship, 
the salvation of the souls of Christ’s faithful people, and the 
attainment of the favour and help of Almighty God. To his 
sole jurisdiction and protection had France ever been subject, 
and so did the king desire it to remain. The provisions of the 
Pragmatic were directed chiefly to securing the freedom of 
election and collation to benefices, and to the prohibition of 
the laying of imposts by the Pope upon ecclesiastical property 
in any portion of the royal dominions save by consent of the 
prince and the clergy.* In this brief document had been laid 
the foundations of the liberties of the Gallican church, not 
under the form of novel legislation, but of a summary of pre- 
vious practice. As such, its place is important in the history 
of this question. 

Political causes, not long after the death of Louis the Ninth, 
gave new strength to the opposition to papal arrogance, to 
which the kings of France were pledged. St. Louis’s grand- 
son, the resolute Philip the Fair, found fresh incitement in the 
extravagant conduct of the contemporary Pope, Boniface the 
Highth. The bold ideas advanced by Hildebrand in the 
eleventh, and carried into execution by Innocent the Third in 
the thirteenth century, were wrought into the very texture of 
the soul of Boniface, and could not but manifest themselves in 


* Preuves des Libertez de l’Eglise Gallicane, pt. ii. Ordonnances des Roys 
de France de la troisiéme race, tom.i., pp. 97-8. Section 5 sufficiently ex- 
presses the feelings of the pious king in reference to the insatiable covetous- 
ness of the Roman court: ‘‘Item, exactiones et onera gravissima pecuniarum, per 
curiam Romanam ecclesie regui nostri impositas vel imposita, guibus regnum 
nostrum miserabiliter depauperatum extitit, sive etiam imponendas, aut impo- 
nenda levari, aut colligi nullatenus volumus, nisi duntaxat pro rationabili, pia 
et urgentissima causa, inevitabili necessitate, et de spontaneo et expresso con- 
sensu nostro et ipsius ecclesie regni nostri.” See also Sismondi, Histoire des 
Frangais, tom. vii., p. 104. 
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spite of the altered condition of medizeval society. Intolerant, 
headstrong, and despotic, he undertook to exercise a theocratic 
rule, and commanded contending monarchs to lay aside their 
arms, and submit their disputes to his arbitrament. ‘To such 
summons Philip the Fair was little submissive. The crafty and 
unscrupulous prince, whose contempt for divine law was evinced 
in the shameless practice of injustice, whose coffers were filled 
indifferently by the confiscation of the rich spoils of the com- 
manderies of the Templars, and by recklessly debasing the 
national currency, did not hesitate to engage in a contest with 
the most presumptuous of Popes. He appealed to the States- 
General of France, and all three orders repelled the insinua- 
tion that their country had ever stood to the Papacy in the 
relation of a fief. The disastrous example of the English John 
Lackland had found no imitator on the southern side of the 
Channel. The Pope was declared a heretic. Emissaries of 
Louis succeeded in seizing his person in his native city of 
Anagni, within the very bounds of the “patrimony of St. 
Peter.” The rough usage to which he was subjected hastened 
the death of the aged Boniface, and his successors were less 
determined and more pliable. 

After the short and unimportant reign of Benedict the 
Eleventh, who restored to the chapters and other ecclesiastical 
institutions the privilege of the election of their bishops, etc., 
of which they had been deprived by Boniface, the influence of 
the French members of the conclave elevated to the papal 
throne Clement the Fifth. Owing his dignity to the French 
monarch, he became a ready tool in his hands. From no 
ignominy did he shrink, but that of pronouncing a bull of 
condemnation against the memory of his obnoxious prede- 
cessor. The seat of the Papacy was removed to Avignon, and 
the sovereignty of the Comtat Venaissin, soon after acquired, 
did not shield the Pope from the pressure of the influence of 
the neighbouring king of France, in whose territories his 
scanty domain was imbedded. Against the interest of the 
Papacy, perhaps contrary to his own personal preference, Cle- 
ment was compelled to become the instrument of Philip for 
reducing the power of the Templar knights, whose only crime 
was the accumulated wealth of its thousands of houses and 
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farms. No candid historian of the present day will give either 
king or pope credit for believing in the truth of the horrible 
accusations, under cover of which the conspirators strove to 
hide the enormity of the judicial murder of the grand-master, 
and many of the most distinguished members of the order. 
And the critic will not be inclined to judge too harshly the 
faith of those who saw an intimate connection between the 
appeal of de Molai from his earthly judges to an incorruptible 
tribunal, and the speedy death of his persecutors. 

For seventy years, or during the so-called “Babylonian Cap- 
tivity,” the successors of Clement continued to reside at Avig- 
non, too completely subject to the power of the French kings 
to resume their defiant tone, but scarcely less exacting than 
before of homage from other rulers. Indeed, the burden of the 
pecuniary extortions of the popes was rather augmented than 
diminished by the change from Rome to Avignon, and by the 
existence of rival popes, each requiring an equal sum to sus- 
tain his court, and yet being acknowledged as legitimate by 
only a part of Christendom. The methods of drawing tribute 
from all quarters of Europe were multiplied to an almost in- 
supportable extent; and so effectual were they, that no pontiff, 
perhaps, ever left behind him more enormous treasure than one 
of the popes of Avignon, John the Twenty-second. Much 
of this revenue was derived from the wealthy provinces of 
France. 

The “Schism” which followed the ‘Captivity,’—during 
which the generally acknowledged popes who had returned to 
Rome, were opposed by rivals at Avignon and elsewhere,— 
tended doubly to incline the monarchs of Europe to lend their 
influence to the attempt to set bounds to the ambition of the 
Papacy. For while the popes were shorn of a great part of 
their power and prestige, and thus became less formidable an- 
tagonists, their financial exactions were so intolerable as to 
furnish the strongest motives appealing to the self-interest of 
the monarchs. Hence the frequency with which the old de- 
mand for ‘‘a reformation in the head and the members’’ was 
heard from all parts of the western church. And hence, too, 
those memorable councils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basle, 
which coming in rapid succession at the commencement of the 
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fifteenth century, must have seemed to awakened and thought- 
ful minds the inevitable precursors of a revolution so radical as 
to remove the thick veil of darkness enveloping the church of 
the Middle Ages. But the meagre and unsatisfactory results 
that flowed from them made it evident to all, that the pro- 
mised day of renovation had not yet dawned. The history 
of these strange assemblages, important as it is in the discus- 
sion of the general relations of the Papacy to the individual 
churches of the west, cannot be examined here; and yet it is 
closely connected with one of the most remarkable events in 
the records of the Gallican church. 

The council of Basle had not yet terminated its protracted 
sessions when Charles the Seventh summoned the clergy of 
France to meet him in solemn assembly. The times were 
troublous. The kingdom was rent with intestine division; a 
war was still raging, during whose continuance the victorious 
arms of the English had driven the king from his capital, and 
had deprived him of more than a half of his dominions. Nor 
was the work of restoring the power of the lawful monarch, so 
nobly begun by the wonderful interposition of the Maid of 
Orleans, nearly completed. Nothing daunted by the unsettled 
aspect of his affairs, Charles made his appearance in the 
national council, convened in the faithful city of Bourges, 
which, for some time, had served as his temporary capital. He 
was attended by the dauphin, and the dukes of Burgundy and 
Brittany, the count of Maine and many other noblemen, as well 
as by a goodly train of doctors of civiland canon law. Awaiting 
his arrival were five archbishops, twenty-five bishops, and a host 
of abbots and deputies of universities and chapters of cathedral 
churches. In the presence of this august assembly, in which 
all that was most prominent in church and state was repre- 
sented, gathered to deliberate on the spiritual concerns of the 
realm, Charles published, July 7th, 1438, an ordinance which 
has become celebrated under the name of the “ Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges,”—by far the more important of the two 
documents of similar nature emanating from the French throne. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, as this is often called, by way of 
eminence, is the Magna Charta of the liberties of the Gallican 
church. Founded upon the results of the discussions of the 
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council of Basle, it probably embodies all the reformatory 
measures which the hierarchy of France were desirous of effect- 
ing or willing to admit. How far these were from meeting the 
demands of the moral sense of the people, when once they 
were led to contrast the present condition of society with the 
precepts of the gospel, will be readily seen, when we say that 
the following comprise all the important provisions, with the 
exception of a few relating to ecclesiastical discipline and 
worship. The Pragmatic Sanction establishes the obligation 
of the Pope to convene a general council of the church every 
ten years. The decisions of the council of Basle are declared 
of perpetual force. Far from deriving its authority from the 
Holy See, the cecumenical council depends immediately upon 
Christ; and the pontiff, as all other Christians, is bound to 
render to its decisions due obedience. The right to appeal from 
the Pope to the future council,—a claim obnoxious in the last 
degree to the advocates of papal supremacy,—is clearly 
asserted. The Pope is announced to be unable to appoint to 
any of the high ecclesiastical dignities, save in a very few 
specified cases; in others the election belongs to the chapters. 
His pretensions to confer minor benefices are equally rejected. 
No abuse is more sharply rebuked and forbidden than that of 
expectatives,—a species of appointment in much favour with 
the papal court, whereby the Pope nominated a successor to 
ecclesiastical dignities during the lifetime of the incumbent, 
and in view of his decease. The Pragmatic limits the costly 
and troublesome appeals to Rome to cases of great importance, 
when the parties reside at a greater distance than four days’ 
journey from that city. At the same time it prescribes that 
no person shall be vexed by means of such appeals, after 
having enjoyed actual possession of his rank for three years. 
Going beyond the bounds of the kingdom, it enters into the 
constitution of the ‘sacred college,” and fixes the number of 
the cardinals at twenty-four; while it lays down the minimum 
age of the candidate for that dignity at thirty years. The 
exaction of the annats, or the first-fruits demanded by the 
Pope, is stigmatised as an act of simony. Priests living in con- 
cubinage are to be punished by the forfeiture of one-fourth of 
their annual income. Finally, the Pragmatic Sanction esta- 
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blishes the principle that an interdict cannot be made to 
include in its operation the innocent with the guilty.* 

So thorough vindication of the rights of the Gallican church 
had never before been made. The Pragmatic Sanction laid 
the axe at the root of many formidable abuses; it restored the 
freedom of election to many ecclesiastical bodies; it relieved 
the kingdom of much of that burden of tribute which was 
gradually draining the kingdom of its wealth. Foreigners 
could no longer interfere with the operation of the laws, and 
weaken the authority of the crown by resisting the imposition 
of customary taxes. None were more indebted to the prudent 
provisions of the ordinance, than the clergy themselves, both 
secular and regular. They were no longer to be robbed of so 
large a fraction of their income, and their persons were not 
liable to be hurried out of the kingdom, on the most flimsy 
pretexts, to be tried at foreign tribunals, and perhaps con- 
signed to dungeons or graves on the banks of the Tiber. 

The council had not adjourned when the tidings of the trans- 
actions at Bourges reached the city of Basle. They excited 
the liveliest joy, and the fathers testified the extent of their 
approbation in a grateful letter addressed to the archbishop of 
Lyons. But their interest was surpassed in intensity by the 
commotion which the news created at Rome. Pope Eugenius 
the Third received the unpleasant announcement with extreme 
indignation. His pontificate, and the pontificates of his suc- 
cessors, were filled with fruitless attempts to secure the repeal 
of the ordinance. The threat was made to put France under 
an interdict; but it was answered by the counter-threat of the 
king’s attorney, who proposed to make a practical application 


*The Pragmatic Sanction is long and intricate, consisting chiefly of refer- 
ences to those portions of the canons of the council of Basle which it confirms. 
Summaries are given by Sismondi, (Hist. des Frangais, tom. xiii. p. 827, seq.,) 
by W. @. Soldan (Geschichte des Protestantismus in Frankreich bis zum Tode 
Karl’s IX. tom. i. p. 40-1,) andothers. The entire document may be seen in the 
Ordonnances des Roys de France de la troisiéme race, tom. xiii. pp. 267-291, and 
in the Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises, tom. ix. pp. 8-47. Isambert 
thus defines the term Pragmatic: ‘On appelle pragmatique toute constitution 
donnée in connaissance de cause du consentement unanime de tous les grands, 
et consacrée par la volonté du prince. Le mot pragma signifie prononcé, 
sentencé, édit; il était en usage avant Saint-Louis.” 
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of the instrument, by appealing from the Pope to a future 
general council. The pontiff, having too vivid a recollection of 
the perils to which papal pretensions had been subjected of 
late, feared to venture the hazardous step. 

In Louis the Eleventh, Charles’s son and immediate suc- 
cessor, the papal court found a more promising subject of influ- 
ence. Animated with hatred against his father, and ready 
to disapprove whatever scheme had met with his father’s sup- 
port, Louis, while yet dauphin, had given the Pope’s agents 
flattering assurances of his good intentions. On attaining the 
throne, he suffered the memory of his father to be treated with 
ignominy, when the Pope’s nuncio pronounced over his corpse 
an absolution for the heinous offence of originating the Prag- 
matic Sanction. Louis went further. Unscrupulous in the 
means he employed to compass his ambitious designs, he lent 
too ready an ear to the suggestions of Italian emissaries; and 
finally consented to abolish the Pragmatic, on condition that 
the house of Anjou should receive the papal support in Naples. 
Contrary to the advice of his council, a royal declaration to 
this effect was published in 1461; it was received with exulta- 
tion at Rome, but throughout France with universal displea- 
sure. The parliaments, the supreme tribunals of law under 
the old monarchy, testified their disapproval openly. That of 
Toulouse registered the letters patent with a note indicating 
that this formality was observed “‘ by the most express command 
of the king;” and the parliament of Paris, the most ancient, 
honourable, and powerful of them all, refusing to enter them 
upon its records, sent a deputation to the king to set forth the 
pernicious results to be expected from this proceeding. The 
university of Paris made bold to appeal to a general council. 
Meanwhile, it so happened that Louis, having discovered that 
there was no prospect of obtaining the advantages he had 
anticipated, was by no means reluctant to give up the project. 
He even re-enacted some of the clauses of the Pragmatic 
Sanction respecting ‘‘expectatives’’ and “provisions,” three 
years after his formal revocation of the entire document.* 


* The letter addressed by Louis the Eleventh to the Pope, annulling the 
Pragmatic Sanction, is given in the Ordonnances des Roys de France de la 
troisiéme race, tom. xv., pp. 193-4. The king therein stigmatizes the docu- 
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A few years later in the reign of the same king, (1467,) a 
second attempt was made to secure the complete abrogation of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The recent edict against ‘‘expecta- 
tives’”’ was repealed, at the suggestion of the celebrated cardi- 
nal Balue. But the Parisian court of parliament, more firm 
than the king, refused to record the letters-patent. The attor- 
ney-general, Saint-Romain, was prominent in his opposition. 
Among the most powerful arguments adduced, was doubtless 
the exhibit of the result of a recent investigation, which demon- 
strated that during the three years in the pontificate of the late 
Pope Pius, while the Pragmatic had been virtually set aside, 
Rome had drawn from the kingdom not less than 240,000 
crowns, as payment for bulls for abbeys and bishoprics which 
had become vacant within that space of time; 100,000 crowns 
more for priories and other benefices; and the enormous sum 
of 2,500,000 crowns for expectatives and dispensations. The 
cardinal was not slow in finding means to remove the bold 
Saint-Romain, who, it is said, was subsequently rewarded by 
the king; but his arguments had confirmed both parliament 
and university in their resistance, and neither body would 
yield. The fortunate discovery of the treachery of Cardinal 
Balue, made soon after, reconciled the king to a second aban- 
donment of the scheme. The unhappy prelate met with de- 
served retribution, his people not saving him from being shut 
up in a large iron cage, a prison of his own invention. At 
length, yielding to the Pope’s entreaties, the king so far relented 
as to release Balue, after eleven years’ confinement, and suf- 
fered him to find his way to Rome. A concordat subsequently 
agreed upon between Louis and the Pope, fared no better than 
the preceding compacts. Parliament and university were de- 


ment as schismatical and having risen in a time of sedition, and declares that 
at the Pope’s bidding he rejects and radically abrogates it, pledging his word 
to over-ride all opposition. ‘Quod si forte obnitentur aliqui aut reclamabunt, 
nos én verbo regio pollicemur tue Beatitudini atque promittimus exequi facere 
tua mandata, omni appellationis aut oppositionis obstaculo prorsus excluso; 
eosque qui tibi contumaces fuerint, pro tuo jussu comprimemus et refrenabi- 
mus!” Louis was never more to be distrusted than when he bound himself by 
the most stringent promises. The remonstrances of the Parliament to the re- 
peal, composed probably in 1464, or soon after, are also given in the Ordon. 
des Roys, t. xv., pp. 195-207. 
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cided, and Louis, as before, having no further advantage to gain 
by keeping his word, was as careless as was his wont in its ful- 
filment. 

The Pragmatic Sanction was still observed as the law of the 
land. The highest courts, ignoring its repeal, insisted on con- 
forming to it in their decisions, while the theologians of the 
Sorbonne taught it as the foundation of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of France. Yet as public confidence in its validity 
had been shaken, it was desirable to set all doubts aside by a 
formal re-enactment. This was proposed at the States-General 
held during the minority of Charles the Eighth, but notwith- 
standing the well-known opinion of all the orders, this reign 
passed without any decided action. It was reserved for Louis 
the Twelfth to take the desired step. In 1499 he published 
the Pragmatic Sanction anew, and ordered the exclusion from 
their offices of all who had obtained their appointment from 
Rome. In vain did Pope Julius the Second rave. In vain did 
he summon all upholders of the ordinance to appear before the 
fifth Lateran council. Death overtook him, ‘it is even said, 
while about to fulminate a bull against Louis, and to transfer 
the title of ‘very Christian king” from the French sovereign 
to Henry the Highth of England. The sturdy prince,—the 
‘Father of his people,’—who had taken for his motto the 
device, ‘ Perdam Babylonis nomen,” made little account of his 
menaces. 

On New-Year’s day, 1515, the youthful duke of Angouleme, 
under the designation of Francis the First, ascended the 
French throne, from which the two daughters of Louis the 
Twelfth were excluded by the pretended Salic law, or more 
accurately by a precedent adopted several centuries before, to 
prevent the union of the English and French crowns upon the 
same head. He had, however, married the elder of the 
daughters of the deceased monarch, Madame Claude, whose 
deformity of body was compensated for by a gentle nature. 
Full of martial ardour, Francis at once entered upon the career 
of arms, and the victory of Marignano closed his first cam- 
paign. But that success was productive of more lasting results 
than the mere temporary possession of Milan. It led to a 
reconciliation with the Pope, and a solemn interview in the city 
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of Bologna. All that was magnificent and captivating to the 
senses in the ritual of the Mass, was employed by Leo the 
Tenth, that great patron of the arts, to dazzle the eyes of the 
young and imaginative prince. Never did pomp and cere- 
mony more readily effect the object for which they were put 
forth. The way was paved for a convention, or Concordat, in 
which the rights of the Gallican church were to be sacrificed, 
and the spoils divided between pontiff and king. 

Three cardinals were engaged in the elaboration of the 
details of the instrument, two on the pontifical, and one on the 
royal side. The last was the notorious cardinal Duprat, ele- 
vated by Francis to the high office of chancellor. The oath 
taken by that responsible functionary, when assuming the 
charge of the seals of state, contained a remarkable clause, 
binding him to refuse to affix them to any paper of an unjust 
or pernicious character, until having remonstrated with his 
master, he had cleared his own conscience of the guilt of the 
transaction. The delicate trust had been committed to unwor- 
thy hands. The churchman has been well described as a man 
‘‘who observed no laws, skilled though he was in jurisprudence, 
but his own interest and the passions of his master.”’ He died 
years after, execrated as the author of the venality introduced 
into every department of the government. The source from 
which the Concordat emanated, determined indifferently well 
the character which it might be expected to assume. 

The pontifical court, realizing the strength of the opposition 
which its pretensions to decide in the affairs of the Gallican 
church created in the French people, had resolved to renounce 
a portion of its claims in favour of the king, in order to 
retain more securely the remainder. Under the pretext that 
the right of election vested in the chapters had been abused, 
partly by the choice of illiterate and improper persons, partly 
by the practice of partiality and simony, the selection for 
bishops and archbishops was removed from them, and given to 
the king. He was empowered to choose a doctor or licentiate 
of theology or law, not less than twenty-seven years of age, 
within six months after the see became vacant. The candidate 
was to be submitted to the Pope for approval, and if rejected, 
a second nomination was to be made by the king. Similar 
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regulations applied to the abbeys and monastic institutions in 
general, A few exceptions were made in favour of those 
patrons and bodies to whom special privileges had been 
granted. The issue of ‘expectatives’’ was prohibited, but no 
mention was made of the ‘annats,” whence it of course fol- 
lowed that this rich source of gain to the papal treasury was to 
lie open, in spite of the provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction 
to the contrary.* 

Such were some of the chief features of the Concordat be- 
tween Leo the Tenth and Francis the First. So violent was 
the change it introduced into the ecclesiastical relations of the 
land, that in the eyes of the French clergy it must seem to 
amount to little less than a complete revolution. After 
receiving the unqualified approval of the council of Lateran, in 
a session at which few but Italian prelates were present, the 
Concordat, engrossed on white damask, accompanied by a Revo- 
cation of the Pragmatic Sanction on cloth of gold, was for- 
warded to Francis, who had returned to his kingdom. Not 
ignorant of the discontent which the rumour of the transaction 
had engendered, the king first submitted the Concordat alone 
to a mixed assembly, composed of prelates and canons, of pre- 
sidents and counsellors of parliament, doctors of the university, 
and other prominent personages. The dissatisfaction of those 
present found expression in the speech of Cardinal Boissy, who 
demanded that the clergy be consulted respecting a matter so 
vitally affecting their interests, suggesting the necessity of 
assembling for that purpose a national council. The king 
angrily retorted. that the clergy must obey, or he would send 
their bishops to Rome to discuss with the Pope. 

Failing in this informal attempt to obtain the consent of the 
most influential persons in his dominions, the king took mea- 
sures to carry into execution that clause which enjoined the 
ratification of the Concordat by the parliaments. First, he 
dispatched letters-patent enjoining upon all judges to conform 
to its provisions. ‘These were followed soon after by copies of 
the Revocation of the Pragmatic, and of the Concordat. But 


* The text of the Concordat may be seen in the Recweil gén. des anc. lois, &e., 
tom, xii., pp. 75-97. 
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the parliament of Paris decided that so fundamental a change 
in the national customs required more mature consideration, 
and consequently deferred the registry. At this point pro- 
perly began one of the most notable contests between the king 
of France and the judiciary of his dominions. Francis was 
impatient of delay or hesitancy in the execution of his com- 
mands. He possessed the most extravagant notions of the 
extent of the royal prerogative. In truth, there was nothing 
in the unwritten constitution or usages of the country to limit 
its exercise. The convocation of the States-General, the only 
body representing the people, had of late become an infrequent 
occurrence, for the kings were as reluctant to submit their 
actions to be canvassed by the delegates of the three orders, as 
were the popes to call a truly free general council of the 
church. They had deliberately assumed the perilous under- 
taking to reign without consulting the will of the nation; not 
imagining that they were thus incurring an undivided responsi- 
bility for which the world would sooner or later call them to an 
account. Of this absolutism, whose foundations had been laid 
before the time of which we speak, Francis was no less an 
embodiment than was Louis the Fourteenth; and those words,— 
“I état ¢’est mot,’ were the true exponent of his feelings also, 
as many incidents of his life make manifest. 

With the view of exercising a pressure on its deliberations, 
Francis now commissioned his uncle, the bastard of Savoy, to 
be present at the sittings of the parliament. Against this 
unprecedented breach of privilege, the parliament sent a depu- 
tation humbly to remonstrate. It was to no purpose. The 
irritated prince declared his determination to satisfy himself 
respecting the true disposition of the judges, and assured the 
delegates that he had firmly made up his mind to send the diso- 
bedient to the inferior parliaments of Bordeaux and Toulouse, 
and fill their places with “men of worth.” “Iam your king,” 
was his constant remark, and this passed current with him for 
an all-sufficient argument. The counsellors were scarcely less 
resolute. Undoubtedly, the success that had attended their 
previous resistance to the repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
on at least three occasions in the reign of Louis the Eleventh, 
led them to hope for equal good fortune in the present instance. 
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By the presence of the bastard of Savoy they were apparently 
quite unmoved, although they had learned from Francis’s own 
lips the object of his being there. They refuse to concede the 
enrolment; they declare that they must continue to observe 
the Pragmatic Sanction which was endorsed by a body repre- 
senting the entire nation; they protest against suffering it to be 
annulled, and insist upon a convocation of the clergy, such as 
that which Charles the Seventh had assembled, as indispensable 
for the examination of the question. 

Francis, who was sojourning at his castle of Amboise over- 
looking the Loire, indignantly sent word to the parliament to 
appoint deputies to convey to him the reasons of its refugal. 
But when they reached the castle-gate, an entire month was 
permitted to elapse before Francis would condescend to grant 
them admission. And when they gained admission, it was only 
to be treated with studied contempt. “There can be but one 
king in France,”’ was the arrogant language of the young 
prince to the counsellors who had grown gray in the service of 
Charles the Eighth and the good king Louis. ‘You speak as 
if you were not my subjects, and as if I dared not try you and 
sentence you to lose your heads.’”’ And when the indignity of 
his speech awakened the spirited remonstrance of the judges, 
“Tam king, I can dispose of my parliament at my pleasure,” 
rejoined Francis, “‘begone, and return to Paris at break of 
day.” 

A formal command was now addressed to the parliament, 
and the bearer, la Trémouille, informed that body, as it listened 
to the king’s message, that Francis had repeated to him more 
than ten times within a quarter of an hour, ‘that he would not 
for half his kingdom fail of his word to the Pope, and that if 
the parliament rebelled, he would find means to make it repent 
of its obstinacy.”’ It was manifest that any further opposition 
from a court so constituted as to be completely dependent upon 
the will of the sovereign, was entirely useless. The parliament, 
from the circumstance that it was customary for the king to 
send to it all his general edicts, to be entered upon its records, 
and thus made known to all inferior courts and to the public, 
had long since assumed that the privilege belonged to it of 
refusing to enregister, claiming, that without the observance of 
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this formality no law could be carried into operation. In unim- 
portant cases the crown had suffered, and occasionally connived 
at, this claim of a faithful and honoured tribunal. But the 
king always reserved the right of commanding the court to 
record his ordinances, either sending the mandate by a trusty 
servant, or proceeding thither and holding what was styled the 
“lit de justice.”” Yet even when compelled to yield, the regis- 
try of the Concordat, at the suggestion of the crown officers, 
was accompanied by a declaration that it was made at the 
express command of the king many times reiterated; that the 
parliament disapproved of the revocation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and that in the adjudication of causes, it would con- 
tinue to follow the law of Charles the Seventh, while appealing 
to the Pope under better advisement, and to a future council of 
the church. Thus the Concordat, initiated at Bologna in 1516, 
and signed at Rome, August 16th, 1516, was registered by the 
parliament of Paris de expressissimo mandato regis on the 22d 
of March, 1518. 

Francis had not yet silenced all opposition. The rector of 
the university of Paris, not content with entering a formal 
remonstrance, ventured upon a more hazardous step. Making 
use of the prerogative long since conceded to the university, of 
exercising a censure over the press, he posted a notice, address- 
ed to all publishers and printers, forbidding them to print the 
Concordat, on pain of the loss of their privileges. The dean 
and canons of the church of Paris also handed in their protest. 
But the preachers in several of the churches rivalled the rector 
in the audacity of their measures, for they began to declaim 
publicly against the ecclesiastical innovation. We are not sur- 
prised that the prince who could not even brook wholesome 
reproof, should have been enraged by proceedings which 
seemed to reflect upon his personal honour. He directed par- 
liament to bring the offending clergymen to justice; but, 
strange to say, none could ever be found,—a circumstance 
which we must certainly attribute rather to the supineness of the 
judges than to any lack of witnesses. ‘To the university Fran- 
cis wrote in a haughty tone, threatening any of its doctors that 
dared to preach against the government, and by an edict from 
Amboise, on the succeeding month, he forbade the rector and 
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his associates from assembling for the discussion of political 
questions. 

These were the closing scenes of the drama. The king had 
conquered, but not without meeting a spirited resistance from 
parliament, university, and clergy. If they had succumbed, it 
had only been before superior strength, and each of the bodies 
reserved to itself the right of treating the Concordat as a 
nullity, and the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 as still. the ecclesi- 
astical constitution of the land. And this was not altogether 
an empty claim. Some of the provisions of the Concordat 
were never enforced, which was a solid advantage gained 
through the opposition; and the parliaments persisted in ren- 
dering judgment in cases coming before them, in accordance 
with the Pragmatic. As, for instance, when the bishop of 
Albi, chosen by the canons, was confirmed in his see, notwith- 
standing the pretensions of a nominee of the crown. Yet asa . 
whole the Concordat was executed, and in 1532 it was 
extended to the monastic foundations, which had a clear right 
to elect, in order to gratify Francis, on the occasion of the 
marriage of his second son, the duke of Orleans, to Catharine 
de’Medici, niece of the reigning pontiff, Clement the Seventh. 
The anecdote is related, that in order to facilitate the execution 
of this new act of injustice, Cardinal Duprat ordered all eccle- 
siastical bodies to send him the documents attesting their right 
of election, and that on receiving them he threw them into the 
fire to destroy all memory of their claims. The story may be 
apocryphal; but it sufficiently reveals the estimate of the pre- 
late’s character made by his contemporaries and his immediate 
successors. 

The Gallican church did not rest quiet under the loss of its 
highly-prized liberties. Under Francis the Second once and 
again their restoration was desired; and an edict partially re- 
storing them was obtained, only to be virtually repealed by 
Charles the Ninth. So in the reign of his successor, Henry 
the Third, the voice of the three orders at the States-General 
of Blois (1576,) and of the clergy, three years later, was heard 
in remonstrance and entreaty. The latter unhesitatingly as- 
serted that the Concordat had been a great detriment to the 
Pope as well as to the kings of France; for the day that wit- 
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nessed its introduction, also beheld the beginning of the heresy 
which had since attained such formidable dimensions. And in 
1585, the clergy stated with equal assurance that Francis the 
First, upon his death-bed, had solemnly declared to his son 
that no sin weighed more heavily upon his conscience than his 
having deprived the churches and monasteries of their fran- 
chises. There can, we think, be no doubt that the Concordat 
assisted not a little the early progress of the Reformation in 
France. For it shook the confidence of many in the Romish 
church, and revealed the mercenary character of the dealings 
of the Papacy, as well as the frightful corruption which it fos- 
tered. On the other hand, by attracting to Paris so many of 
the higher ecclesiastics who were in search of preferment, it 
cleared the provinces of many of those who, from their posi- 
tion, would have been the most effective antagonists of the 
. purer faith. 

We pass over an entire century before reaching the famous 
declaration of the French clergy, made in an assembly at Paris, 
March 19th, 1682. Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, was its author, 
and it presented a resumé of the great principles advocated by 
the Gallican church. The first article asserts that the power 
given by God to St. Peter and his successors being in spiritual 
things only, kings are in temporal things subject to God alone, 
so that they cannot be deposed by any ecclesiastical power, 
nor their subjects freed from their allegiance. The second 
exalts the general councils above the Pope. The third main- 
tains the customs and maxims revered by the kingdom and 
church of France as worthy of being inviolably sustained. 
The fourth and last supports the principle, that although the 
Pope has principal authority and his decisions are of univer- 
sal application, yet his judgment may be corrected, if the con- 
sent of the church agree not with it. These were the four 
articles which Louis the Fourteenth by a special edict promul- 
gated and directed to-be made the subject of instruction in the 
theological schools. So obnoxious were they to the Pope that 
he seems to have been more indignant with Louis for endorsing 
them than pleased with him for his Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. This circumstance seems to explain the anomalous 
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fact that whereas the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s eve and 
the abjuration of Henry the Fourth were made the occasion 
_ for universal rejoicing at Rome, and the events were celebrated 
by commemorative medals, none seem to have been struck by 
the popes to celebrate the “piety” of the great Louis, unless 
we attribute to them a single medal of uncertain authorship, 
which seems quite to have escaped the notice of modern histo- 
rians. 

The Gallican church ceased to exist when the storms of the 
first French revolution overwhelmed the land. Restored by 
Napoleon the First, and protected by articles appended to a 
Concordat more liberal than that of Francis, it had lost its dis- 
tinctive character. If Louis the Eighteenth attempted to rein- 
troduce the old Concordat, that effort of despotism was defeated, 
not by the resistance of the clergy, but by that of the legisla- 
ture. The past century has seen the entire denationalization 
of the French church. More pliant than in preceding ages, 
the Romish church in France has yielded to the inevitable 
tendency of the very system of which it forms a part, to make 
of the entire church only one consolidated despotic govern- 
ment, deriving its life and strength from Rome. The Gallican 
party now possesses but a handful of supporters among the 
higher clergy. Not that all jealousy has disappeared. That 
there is abundant evidence of dislike between the Italian and 
French clergymen, is known by all who are well acquainted 
with them personally. But recent commotions have demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the vast majority of the French 
bishops, and even priests, that the only hope of long maintain- 
ing their ascendency, is found in linking their fortunes to those 
of the See of Rome, and in asserting its claims to universal 
obedience. 

It is fear that has induced this change, unless we greatly 
mistake. But whatever be the cause, of the fact there can be 
no doubt. Whoever should venture to affirm the principles 
often enunciated by the defenders of the Gallican liberties 
would now be set down as a heretic. In 1482, the faculty of 
theology of Paris censured a Franciscan monk, Jean Angeli by 
name, who had said in public discourse: ‘‘Facultatem suam 
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habent dicti presbyteri (curati) ab episcopo duntaxat;” and 
gave its decision in these words: “Dicit Facultas quod propo- 
sitio in se et quoad omnes reliquas partes et probationem partis 
ultimee, in qua dicitur ‘ab episcopo duntaxat,’ est scandalosa, 
in fide erronea, hierarchici ordinis destructiva, etc.” But what 
devout French catholic would dare to assert at this moment 
that the priest derives his authority from God directly, with- 
out the intervention of bishop or pontiff? 

We have been looking at an interesting development of the 
spirit of independence in one of the national churches of the 
Roman communion. We have seen much to admire in its 
history. Its resistance of foreign intervention, its opposition 
to the introduction of the Inquisition, its defence of the persons 
of its clergy, whom the papal court would try in a foreign land 
—these and other features deserve our praise, even when we 
behold them associated with an intolerant spirit, and upheld by 
the most determined enemies of the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus,” 
and the most cruel persecutors of his martyrs. That spirit of 
independence is now a thing of the past, and its fall is an addi- 
tional proof of the inflexible logic of the church of Rome, which 
leads inevitably to the suppression of all individuality of 
thought, and the merging of all interests in the will of the pre- 
tended vicegerent of Christ. Long and hard did the Gallican 
church labour to vindicate the maxim pithily expressed by the 
Abbé Fleury,* “The government of the church is, therefore, 
no despotic empire;” but history has demonstrated the falsity 
of its boast, so far as the Romish system is concerned. The 
liberty of private judgment, and the right of self-government, 
it was reserved for the Reformation to vindicate. 


* Discours sur les libertés de l’Eglise gallicane, p. 252. 
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Art. III.—The Scepticism of Science. 


It has come to be generally conceded among discerning 
men, that the great battles of Christianity henceforth are to 
be fought with the various forms of unbelief generated by 
scientific inquiry. And it has come to be boldly, and even 
boastfully declared, that the positive claims of Christianity, so 
far, at least, as they are founded upon the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture, must now assuredly succumb under the last great assault, 
slowly but steadily, as with the tread of destiny, preparing 
against them. We can even hear, now and then, the hurrah, 
the shout, the Lo triwmphe! as if the victory were already 
in sight. Meantime, thoughtful men are preparing for the 
assault, watching calmly and confidently its progress and 
direction, and knowing full well that under it nothing will 
perish which has in it the breath of divinity. 

The battle of the evidences has been fought over almost 
every field of human thought. As the eager and progressive 
mind of the race opened up one area after another of investiga- 
tion and. study, whether in the sphere of the logical reason or 
the practical intellect, in history, geography, philology, ethics, 
or psychology, their results were brought at once to bear, as 
criteria, upon the claims of Scripture. - It was but natural that 
a book claiming to embody the highest knowledge, and to pro- 
mote the highest welfare possible to men, and founding its 
claims upon a supernatural basis conceded to no other book, 
should be tested by every thing new in human discovery. And 
indeed, if its claims are well founded, it will not only endure, 
but rejoice in suchatest. It must adjust itself, unquestionably, 
to every clear finding of the human mind. No two truths, or 
two facts, in God’s universe, can be in hopeless and irreconcil- 
able contradiction. . 

Thus far the test has been bravely and successfully borne. 
Amidst all the wondrous activity of the human mind, the 
shiftings of human opinion, the achievements of human inven- 
tion, the wonders of human discovery, the rise and fall of 
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dynasties of the intellect, and forms and institutions of society, 
and much else needless to mention, the religion of Christ and 
the divinity of Scripture have stood strong, steady, unimpaired, 
and so stand to-day, the civilized mind of the world being the 
judge. They have shrunk from no trial, and quailed before no 
foe. They have moved firmly on, sure and steady as the great 
flow of history itself, whilst much that once exalted itself 
against them has been left far behind amongst the debris which 
strews the high road of the world’s life. The old Titanic foes 
of other ages are dead, without hope of resurrection. The old 
weapons, once wiclded by sinewy arms, are rusty and dull. 
But now the scene changes, the conflict assumes a new phase, 
the battle draws to a different line, a new and powerful adjust- 
ment of the Christian evidences is required by the presence of 
a new and powerful test of their validity; and many are eagerly 
and fearfully wondering whether or not the old result of other 
conflicts will still be reached. 

Manifestly the new factor in this great problem, the new 
power in the coming assault upon Christianity, is sczence, taken 
in its widest sense of all that is knowable, by the human - 
intellect, of the universe of nature and of man—their proper- 
ties, laws, antecedents, and results. It is not the scepticism of 
Celsus or Porphyry, nor of Voltaire or the French Encyclo- 
peedists, nor of Strauss and the German idealists, nor even of 
Gibbon and Hume—though the latter, in his Essays on 
Miracles, adumbrated one phase of the present contest—but 
the scepticism of science, that the church must prepare to meet 
—the scepticism (whether intentional or not) of Agassiz, 
and Morton, and Darwin—of the Statisticians and Mr. Buckle. 

It is our purpose to suggest some reflections respecting the 
course and conduct of the “high debate’ which is impending. 
It is not our purpose to exhaust the controversy ourselves, nor 
even so much as to enter fairly upon it, as to its merits, but 
rather to sketch or outline it as a coming fact, and to forecast, 
it may be, its necessary features and conditions. We shall 
endeavour to point out, if possible, the origin, nature, and 
tendencies of the scepticism of modern science, and to suggest 
some earnest words of counsel to our brethren respecting the 
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manner in which this new uprising of human opinion against 
the ancient bulwarks, is to be met and dealt with.. 

It is clear to any observer that the great palpable fact, per- 
taining to human inquiry in these latter days, is the progress of 
science. As a fact it can scarcely be overstated. The labours, 
achievements, successes of the devotees of the natural sciences, 
within living memory, have been vast and varied beyond de- 
scription, and they portend results which as yet no human 
mind can fully measure. They have opened to us a universe, 
every where wondrous with motion and life. Instead of a 
universe of gross masses and inert forms, they have given us a 
universe vital and almost vocal in all its parts, and unveiled to 
us a complication and intricacy of laws, powers, and processes 
so grand and amazing, so perfectly adjusted, so nicely balanced, 
that we seem almost to be walking in the realms of a new 
existence. They have unveiled to us that wondrous alchemy 
of force which in its ever-shifting and Protean shapes and 
metamorphoses governs the whole course of material things, 
and which, itself indestructible, and incapable as a sum total 
of increase or diminution, raises the mind to the conception of 
that absolute perfection of adjustment, and exquisite pre- 
arranged harmony which pervade the ‘universe,—a conception 
for many ages unattainable by the most exalted intellects. 
They have also unveiled, or are rapidly unveiling to us, the 
alchemy of higher spiritual, mental, and moral laws, which 
prevail in the human world, and which reveal to us the fact 
that the laws which govern men are as nicely adjusted, as inex- 
orable in their flow, and as sure in their results upon large 
groups or masses of men, as are the laws which govern matter. 
Thus in the grand old words of Scripture is it seen that “He 
turneth the hearts of men as the rivers of waters are turned.” 

Science has indeed made man the “priest and interpreter of 
nature.” It has enabled him to survey and map the starry 
heavens, to weigh and measure the sun, to throw his line over 
the planets, even to prophecy the presence of the unknown 
before its discovery, and to determine the path of the comet, as 
it comes up on its blazing wheels from the depths of space. It 
has enabled him, by means of its parallaxes and mathematical 
formulas, to rise to conceptions of the vastness in space, and 
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the stupendous grandeur of the material universe, wholly 
impossible without them. It has opened up to his critical gaze 
the earth beneath his feet, which the generations of men have 
trodden for six thousand years heedless of its hidden lessons, 
and enabled him to read in its rocky alphabet the record of a 
vastness in time as grand and stupendous as the vastness in 
space revealed by the telescope; and of successive creations 
and destructions far surpassing in volume the existing creation 
of our historical era, and of cycles of being, rude, indeed, and 
monstrous, compared with which our human epoch is as yet but 
as a watch of the night. It has put into his hands the microscope, 
and revealed to him a myriad-peopled world of life below hin, 
stretching far down among the atoms, as his parallaxes stretch 
far up among the stars—a world of life from whose tiny organs, 
and delicate senses, and exquisite adaptations of sentient 
being, his mind rises to still higher conceptions of the divine 
skill and supreme order which prevail in this universe. By the 
patient study and careful comparison to which it incites him, it 
enables him to take the stony paw of some long-buried monster, 
never scen by human eyes, and, rent from the huge body to 
which it belonged, found solitary in its rocky bed, and to con- 
struct from it the form and features of the denizen of an 
ancient world. It has enabled him, through the science of 
chemistry, to analyse and determine the elementary structure 
of all material things, and thus incalculably to increase human 
power in the control and direction of nature, and add to the 
uses and comforts of man, and the wealth of civilization,—thus 
realizing the dream of the alchemists of the Middle Ages, by 
changing the baser metals of the earth into gold, not by a 
direct, but by an indirect process. It has enabled him to 
detect the presence of, and put under his control, the most 
subtle and powerful agents, for ever invisible to human eye, 
and impalpable to human touch. He has harnessed the light- 
ning which flashed over the heads of the Chaldean shepherds, 
and around the summit of Olympus, suggestive only of dread 
and superstitious awe to the most cultivated people of the 
ancient world, and, though all unchanged in its nature since 
then, he has made it his swift and faithful messenger. It has 
enabled him, through its alliance with mechanical invention 
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and art, in the combined uses of coal, iron, and steam, to 
increase a thousand-fold his human power; to bind conti- 
nents together in his iron bands, to whirl vast masses with 
arrowy speed over mountain and vale, to plow his huge levia- 
thans through the yielding waves, and to enrich every shore 
with the multiplied commerce of the earth. It has enabled 
him even to modify and remove many of the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and to gradually add to the average of human life, thus 
realizing, proximately, that other dream of the alchemist 
when he searched for the elixir of life. 

These are not rhetorical flourishes, but actual facts. Science 
has realized more than the wildest dream of poet, seer, or mad- 
man. Her works do follow her. The tangible evidences of 
her great conquests are around us everywhere. We do not, 
indeed, value these things beyond their proper nature and 
merits. It is true they are all chiefly material in their nature 
and uses. It is only one side of our nature that is elevated and 
beautified by them. We are not forgetful of the fact that there 
is another side of our nature, higher and nobler still, to which 
these can but feebly minister in any direct way, and in the 
most important respects not at all. But in their proper sphere, 
and valued for their proper uses, we hesitate not to say, that 
the achievements of science cannot be overstated. 

Now with this exalted estimate of the claims of science 
before us, we approach the statement that science is impinging 
on the religious beliefs of the Christian public. We have 
already made the statement that such is the fact. We do not 
propose to illustrate the fact by a citation of instances, but we 
may briefly designate some of the forms in which the sceptical 
spirit manifests itself. It is seen under one form, in the pro- 
mulgation of doctrines and scientific facts, (so claimed,) which 
in themselves strike at the root of some of the great cardinal 
doctrines of revelation, as, for instance, the doctrine of diver- 
sity of origin in the human race. It is seen under another 
form in the statement of inferences from certain scientific facts, 
which contravene the teachings of Scripture, as, for instance, 
that the undeviating uniformity of nature must preclude the 
idea of miracle. It is seen under another form in the prompt 
and emphatic rejection of all appeal or reference to the 
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authority of Scripture, as bearing upon scientific matters. It 
is seen again in the contemptuous thrusts, becoming in certain 
quarters rather common, at the antiquated notions, the absurd 
superstitions, and stupid traditions of religious people, which 
on examination are found to be the great cardinal beliefs, and 
grounds of belief, of the gospel. It is seen also in a wide- 
spread leavening of the popular mind with doubts, and mis- 
givings, and uncertainties, derived, second hand, from scientific 
speculations. It is seen, finally, though somewhat rarely, in 
professed and laboured attacks upon the Scriptures and the 
Christian system, directed from a scientific standpoint. In 
general the scepticism of science is quiet, unobtrusive, indiffer- 
ent to results, calm in attitude, and modest in utterance. It is, 
indeed, in most cases, not a direct interest, but a mere side 
issue. 

It will enable us perhaps to understand the nature and origin 
of this scepticism, if we examine with care the method which 
prevails in the natural sciences, and which is indeed the true 
secret of their wonderful advancement. It has been named the 
inductive method, and is commonly and properly referred to 
Lord Bacon as its great apostle. Its opposite is the deductive 
method, which has prevailed in metaphysical and philosophical 
inquiries in all ages. Before proceeding farther we must 
endeavour to comprehend fully the distinction between these 
two methods, and to understand the operation of the former 
method in scientific studies, and its possible effects upon the 
findings of the latter. The inductive method is a reasoning 
from facts to principles; the deductive method is a reasoning 
from principles with a view to include facts. The inductive 
method gathers its data, and from them reasons to the general 
or original law; the deductive method assumes certain princi- 
ples or axioms, and reasons from them to facts and conclusions. 
The inductive method is founded, either immediately or ulti- 
mately, on individual and specific experience; the deductive on 
admitted truths, intuitive perceptions, axioms, or traditional 
notions. In the former, experience precedes theory; in the 
latter, theory precedes experience. Induction is from particu- 
lars to generals, from the smaller to the greater, from the 
senses to the ideas; deduction is from generals to particulars, 
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from the greater to the smaller, from the ideas to the senses. 
By induction we rise from the concrete to the abstract; by 
deduction we descend from the abstract to the concrete. One 
is analytic, the other synthetic. The former is cautious, 
patient, indefatigable, wary, sceptical; the latter is bold, spec- 
ulative, sometimes rash, and often credulous. Such are the 
two methods of inquiry which divide the world of thought. 
Now it is true that these methods are never wholly divorced. 
They interweave and overlap, more or less, in every extended 
mental process. The inductive philosopher must use his ascer- 
tained principles, in many cases, for purposes of deduction, or 
his processes must stop, or be greatly impeded. Indeed, some 
of the grandest successes of modern science have been achieved 
just in this way. The philosopher, from his discovered law, 
has prophesied facts, and his prophecy has afterwards met ful- 
filment. And, on the other hand, the deductive philosopher, if 
he be not wholly visionary, must use more or less induction in 
the laying down of his fundamental principles, and must cor- 
rect his conclusions by the touchstone of actual experience and 
fact. The two are married in eternal bonds, and when our 
mental processes shall have become perfect and our sciences 
mathematically accurate, it will be seen that they are supple- 
mentary of each other. Nevertheless, in certain branches of 
inquiry, especially in the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge, the one or the other method may necessarily predomi- 
nate to such an extent as to justify the designation inductive 
or deductive as applied to the particular branch of science. 
Thus in the branches of science with which we are specially 
concerned in this article, the inductive method has been so 
manifestly predominant, that they have received, by common 
consent, the distinctive appellation, the inductive sciences ; 
and it is indeed their great glory, and has been the great 
motive power of their progress. Careful collection of facts, 
patient examination of details, critical comparison of instances, 
rigid analysis of evidence, manifold collation of experiences, 
strict scrutiny of appearances, boundless multiplication of 
particulars, vigorous sifting of qualities and accidents, ruth- 
less rejection of hasty or insufficient generalizations,—these, 
and much more akin to them, are what have guided and im- 
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pelled the magnificent career of the Baconian philosophy, and 
unveiled to the wondering gaze of man the mysteries of the 
material universe. These are what have whitened the seas 
with his commerce, started and swelled the busy hum of his 
manufactures, brought together the extremities of continents, 
and so mightily advanced the conquests of civilization. To 
these we owe the fame of Newton, and Kepler, and Cuvier, and 
Owen, and Black, and Boyle, and Davy, and Watt, and 
Brewster, and Lavoisier, and Agassiz, and Hugh Miller. 

Now this method is clearly essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the physical sciences. It is clearly impossible, as it 
seems to us, that they should make any progress without it. 
The mind has no a priort knowledge on these subjects. A 
child does not know that fire will burn until it has tried it, and 
a man devoid of the experience would know no better. What- 
ever may be claimed in behalf of original intuitions, innate 
ideas, axioms, perceptions, in other spheres of thought, it can- 
not be claimed for a moment that man has any intuitions, per- 
ceptions, or inborn ideas, respecting the elements, combina- 
tions, powers, and possibilities of the material universe. It is 
only when he stands over nature with hammer and crucible, 
with retort and pump, that he can wring her secrets from her. 
It is only when he watches, from the high hills of science, day 
after day and year after year, the recurrence of her great facts, 
that he can grasp and comprehend the great laws of her evolu- 
tions and developments. It is true that a powerfully intuitive 
mind may sometimes, from a very few data—perhaps from a 
single one—lead to the perception of the general law, and its 
statement becomes an epoch in science. And thus advances in 
knowledge are often made by the previous exercise of some 
boldness and license in guessing. But whilst this is true, it is 
also true that the guesses must be verified, or otherwise, by the 
patient toil of the inductive philosopher. Whilst minds quick 
and fertile in suggesting, give impulse to scientific pursuits, it 
is essential that minds of a different order should be careful and 
scrupulous in examining what is suggested; otherwise science 
could never be any thing more than an incoherent flight of 
fancies. All this is admirably illustrated in the case of Kepler, 
in whose intellectual character were combined in a remarkable 
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degree the swift flashing of intuition, and the slow toil of in- 
duction. His guesses, conjectures, theories, and hypotheses 
were legion,—some of them have made his name immortal, for 
they grasped the great laws of the solar system; whilst many 
of them, fanciful and puerile in the extreme, have perished with 
the other rubbish of human folly. But Kepler not only an- 
nounced his guesses, he also examined them, and in many cases 
refuted them. With the most patient toil he gave himself to 
the work of these self-affirmations and self-refutations; and the 
candour and copiousness with which he has narrated them are 
not only curious and amusing, but afford an extremely instruc- 
tive exhibition of the process of discovery. 

That the inductive method is essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the physical sciences, is seen, further, from the fact 
that they made no progress until it came to be adopted. 
Man’s faculties of mind have been the same from the begin- 
ning. If he is claimed to have intuitions and innate ideas, 
these were possessed by the ancients as well as the moderns. 
And yet in every age and amongst all nations, the physical 
sciences were wholly unknown, save where the inductive method 
was cultivated;—and oftentimes the most crude and absurd 
notions were held by the learned. The thinkers of the Middle 
Ages, some of them of no mean stature, held opinions on phy- 
sical subjects at which a school-boy now laughs. And it is 
indeed amazing for how many ages and generations of human 
history mankind remained ignorant of what now seems to us’ 
the most familiar and palpable facts; facts so near to man, 
which lie in such direct contact with his daily life, and are so 
constantly brought within the scope of his examination. Hspe- 
cially does it seem remarkable, that for six thousand years he 
should have remained ignorant of the structure and history of 
the earth; that on which he treads, from which he draws his 
daily life, on which he builds his habitation, and with which he 
mingles his mortal dust;—strange that the earth which has 
- ever ravished his eye with her garments of beauty, should have 
so long locked up her profound and ancient lessons from his 
sight. But he had not found the method of gazing through her 
stony crust; she opens her ancient lore to no monarch in the 
realms of mere intellect; he must patiently study the key to 
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her mystic alphabet; this only the later generations of men 
have successfully done; hence the younger and more promising 
sisters of the sciences are those which treat of things nearest to 
man, whilst the oldest of all is that one which deals with the 
most distant bodies of the universe. 

From the nature of the inductive process it will be seen at 
once that its manifest tendency is to originate and cultivate a 
sceptical habit of mind. The man whose business it is to 
gather, observe, and collate facts, for the purpose of discover- 
ing or verifying their general law, and ulterior sequences, must 
not be a man of easy belief. He must discriminate between the 
true and the false, between appearances and realities, between 
facts and the semblance of facts. He must not be deceived 
into accepting mere likeness for identity. He must not be 
satisfied with plausibilities instead of proof. He must scrutinize, 
and compare, and hesitate, and doubt; and this habit is 
strengthened in him as he gains his experience, by the fact 
that his most careful conclusions are often disturbed by subse- 
quent and wider observations and experiments. He thus 
gradually and even insensibly grows into the habit of requiring 
an amount and degree of evidence not expected or required in 
other spheres of life or thought. He is in general sceptical of 
evidence, and properly so in the better sense of the term. For 
scepticism is not in itself a bad thing. Every thing depends on 
the character of the thing concerning which we are sceptical. 
To be sceptical of spiritual rappings, quack medicines, charms 
and omens, huge advertisements, sensation preachers, and hum- 
bugs in general, is not a bad thing. The scepticism of evidence 
which we are bound to commend in the scientific man, is the 
habit of withholding conviction until conviction is clearly de- 
manded and enforced by the evidence itself. Itis this habit of 
mind which makes the pathway of science steady and sure. 
But it is easy to see how it may operate disastrously upon a 
traditional faith when carried over into the sphere of man’s 
religious life. 

Faith, in the great majority of Christians, is not a matter of 
induction. Only in a very small number, comparatively, is it 
founded upon an inductive process at all, and that process, so 
far as it is inductive, is but partial and supplementary. The- 
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ology, as a science, is deductive. It begins with God, and, 
from his known or assumed attributes, reasons down to se- 
quences and conclusions. The argumentation of the theological 
world is predominantly deductive. Only in certain branches, 
as, for instance, those pertaining to the nature of man and the 
genuineness and authenticity of the sacred Scriptures, is the 
inductive system brought into use. The great mass of religious 
beliefs, considered as intellections, are traditional, and so far as 
they are traditional they are not inductive. In the young 
they are always traditional, and must necessarily pass through 
a period of disturbance if they are subjected to the inductive 
process at all. Even that religious faith which springs from 
the inner wants of man’s nature, or the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon it, enabling him by his proper spiritual organs to 
behold and realize the spiritual and eternal, is not a matter of 
induction. It is only when the concomitant grounds of that 
faith, or its external relations or affinities, so to speak, are sub- 
jected to the test of inductive analysis, that any disturbance 
can occur from such source. And, as already intimated, if the 
cycle of our knowledge were complete, and our mental pro- 
cesses perfect, there could be no disturbance; but the two sys- 
tems would work into one another with perfect ease and har- 
mony. As one has well said, perfect ignorance is quiet, and 
perfect knowledge is quiet; it is only the intermediate transi- 
tion stage from the one to the other that is restless and stormy, 
anxious, uncertain, and sorrowful. It is evident at a glance, 
that where the rigid inductive system of the physical sciences 
is brought into contact with the deductive system, which pre- 
vails in theology and religious thought in general, their action 
must be more or less, and in the present state of our knowledge 
for the time being, mutually disturbing, and a sceptical habit 
of thought will appear in the former. It is true, there is a 
very large part of a man’s religious faiths which can scarcely 
be touched by the inductive philosopher, for the reason that 
they stand above the sphere of his system. If induction can- 
not prove the being and attributes of God, neither can it dis- 
prove them. So of much else pertaining to a man’s religious 
and emotional life. There is an entire phase of our nature, 
with its experiences and emotions, its perceptions and certain- 
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ties, which li&s above and beyond the plane of the inductive 
reason. It is only, as we have said, certain concomitant grounds 
of faith which can be touched by the inductive analysis, for the 
reason that they lie within the plane of its action. To this 
class belong the sacred Scriptures, so far as their truthfulness 
in matters of fact is concerned, and consequently their full or 
plenary inspiration and infallibility in the evangelical sense. 
Science claims to be able to deal with certain statements of the 
Scriptures. It claims that the things stated, described, or 
taught, belonging purely to the domain of nature, and having 
left their own record in that domain, fall properly within its 
purview, and may be verified, or otherwise, by its own proper 
processes. And sceptical science, as we may call it for conve- 
nience, does not hesitate to pronounce that some of these 
statements, facts or doctrines, have been otherwise than 
verified. 

Another iniportant question arises at this stage of our 
examination into the origin and nature of the scepticism of 
science. Itis this. What can be regarded by the scientific 
man as authority in matters of science ? 

Authority sways its sceptre in science as elsewhere. Indeed, 
science could scarcely exist, much less make progress, without 
it. Some things must be considered as settled. Science must 
have its fixed quantities as well as mathematics. In all mat- 
ters of human inquiry a given amount of evidence must be con- 
sidered as establishing a certainty which is practically abso- 
lute; and any such certainty becomes ‘an authority, a fixed 
basis for further discoveries. Kepler’s law of the relation 
between the mean distances of the planets from the sun, and 
the times of their revolutions, is such an authority, because it 
has been tested and verified by every proof possible to the 
human mind, and fulfils all the conditions of absolute certainty. 
Newton’s law of gravity is such an authority, for similar rea- 
sons. The same may be said of Rimer’s discovery of the 
velocity of light, and of the laws of motion, refraction, 
heat, and electricity; and, indeed, of all the accepted and 
well-established laws on the assumption of which the experi- 
ments and investigations of the various sciences are conducted. 
Any thing may be regarded as an authority in science which 
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the scientific world has come to accept without question, and 
which is found to meet all the requirements of its ever widen- 
ing analysis. It is true that some things may be so accepted 
for a time, which do not possess the attribute of absolute cer- 
tainty. A wider sweep of induction, or a happy stumbling on 
a new fact or phenomenon, may reveal a higher law, and modify 
or remove the previously accepted fact or theory. But there is 
a limit to proof as there is a limit to the human mind, and when 
that limit is reached, the results must be accepted as to all 
intents and purposes absolute. 

Again, where the things in question are not capable of 
mathematical proof, of course a mathematical certainty cannot 
be obtained. Still, authority may vest in an accumulated— 
almost infinite—preponderance of probabilities. Where all the 
induction points in one direction, and every newly-discovered 
fact only serves to confirm the conclusions from the former 
ones, the human mind will inevitably, in due time, acknowledge 
authority as vested there. The whole course of human life is 
determined by a calculation of probabilities; human interests 
are daily ventured upon it, and the human mind is facile in 
attributing certainty to that which is likely to occur. Hence, 
when science establishes her hypotheses by a multitude of 
facts, it is only to be expected that they will be believed. 

Now it is held by some, and it has been put forth promi- 
nently by theologians in the high debate which science has 
evoked, that the statements of the Scriptures ought to be con- 
clusive, and of the nature of authority, in matters of science. 
“Tf science does not agree with the Scriptures,” says Professor 
Lewis, “‘so much the worse for science.” It is held that the 
evidence on which the Scriptures are accepted by the Christian 
world, is stronger than any evidence of science can possibly be. 
And hence, that the clear statements of Scripture ought to be 
held sufficient against all opposing theories of science. And in 
attempting to strengthen this position, it is common to depre- 
ciate the evidences and investigations of science. Dr. Dick’s 
comparison of a geologist to an insect on the back of an 
elephant speculating on the internal structure of the animal, 
is familiar to all theological students, and is still popular with 
some anti-geological polemics. But with all due respect for 
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our brethren who put forward this claim on behalf of the Scrip- 
tures, we beg leave to say, on behalf of the votaries of science, 
that they cannot possibly, as scientific men, accept authority 
under any such form. We have already said that the dis- 
coveries of science rest upon a basis peculiarly their own—a 
basis of actual experiment and observation—and nothing can 
claim authority in a scientific view which does not so rest. 
The inquiries and pursuits of science are conducted by a 
method of their own, and we have already shown that they 
could make no progress without that method; hence nothing 
can be accepted as scientific authority which is not evolved by 
that method. This seems to us so perfectly clear, that the 
mere statement of it should suffice. To suppose the opposite, 
would be to force upon one domain of inquiry and proof a 
wholly foreign and extraneous element of control—an element 
which could be accepted only by an entire abnegation of its 
own proper genius and life. Should science accept a statement 
of Scripture on a scientific matter as exhaustive and authori- 
tative, prior to examination and verification in an inductive 
way, it would be so far forth no longer science at all. Hence, 
if in a congress of scientific men a member should quote a 
passage of Scripture as settling a mooted point of a strictly 
scientific nature, it would be regarded as entirely out of place. 
All this does not militate in the least against the Scriptures. 
Its force is the same, though all the statements of Scripture 
having a bearing on scientific matters be assumed to be correct. 
It is simply demanding the normal freedom of science—claim- 
ing for it that independence which it must have if it exist at 
all. And we are free to say, that if the Scriptures had been 
regarded by the Christian world as conclusive and exhaustive 
on subjects of science, science would have made very small 
progress. The influence of the Scriptures on the progress of 
science has not been direct, but indirect. It has been by 
the general expansion and stimulus it afforded the human mind, 
not by direct teachings on subjects of science. Had the Serip- 
tures been so regarded, they would have held the same relation 
to science and scientific progress that the Koran holds, in 
Mohammedan history, to civil law and civil government. The 
gospel makes no pretensions to the character of a civil code, 
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consequently the profession of Christianity is consistent with 
any sort of jurisprudence, and any sort of political constitu- 
tion, and consequently opens the door for unlimited progress 
and improvement in the forms of man’s civil and national estate. 
But the Koran is held to be the eternal and all-sufficient 
expression of the Divine will on all points; it rules man’s tem- 
poral as well as spiritual concerns; its sacred pages must there- 
fore be received not only as the rule of faith and the law of 
morals, but also as a corpus juris civilis, rendering nugatory or 
superfluous the profane labours of a Justinian or an Alfred. 
To this day, the Koran, and the Koran alone, forms the 
groundwork of jurisprudence among all nations professing the 
faith of Islam. The consequence has been, that it has debarred 
its proselytes from all political and social progress. The hu- 
man mind, in this great local sphere of its activity, has slept a 
sleep that has known no waking under its powerful spell. It 
has stereotyped the despotic forms and traditions of the Hast, 
and rendered more stationary and helpless its sluggish social 
life. Mohammedanism has never made one step in the direc- 
tion of human freedom, and the recognition in a national way 
of the rights of man. So if the Scriptures had been held by 
the general. mind of the world to be the eternal and authori- 
tative expression of the Divine will on subjects of science, 
rendering superfluous or profane the labours of Galileo, New- 
ton, La Place, and the modern geologists, we may safely say 
that science would scarcely have existed at all. It was so held 
by the inquisitors in the case of Galileo, with what possible 
results, had they been successful, it is now easy to see. It is 
no friendly deed to attempt to place the Scriptures in a false 
attitude to any department of human inquiry, and is sure to 
result, so far as successful, in disaster and regret. 


‘‘Non tali auxilio, 
Nec defensoribus istis.” 


It is unreasonable to require science to conduct her inquiries 
in obedience to a priord decision of scientific facts. Admitting 
eyen the correctness of the decision, and anticipating that the 
ultimate researches of science will verify it, still it must be held 
highly derogatory, both to religion and science, to enforce it, 
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or attempt to do so. It would necessarily involve the destruc- 
tion of the freedom of science, and, if carried into all the 
spheres in which timid religionists have taken exception to the 
findings of science, would involve the destruction of science 
itself. And the folly of any such attempt appears the more 
glaring, when we consider that if the judgment.based upon the 
Scriptures be correct, as we believe it is, the ultimate finding 
of science cannot fail to accord with it; and thus the “hand- 
maid of religion” will return from her journey of search to 
crown with her garlands the divinity of truth. On the other 
hand, if the judgment in question be not correct, no bolstering 
of it by ea eathedra deliverances, on the part of the church or 
religious teachers, can possibly save it from refutation at the 
hand of science. So that in any event the part of wisdom for 
us is to yield a free rein and an open course to the career of 
science, and not attempt to force the authority of the Scrip- 
tures upon it in a way which does violence to their whole 
genius and purport. 

The Scriptures at one time were universally understood to 
teach that the earth is a plain, that it is immovable, and that 
the sun revolves around it. Had this interpretation of Scrip- 
ture been made authoritative, it is obvious that all the grand 
discoveries, enlarging as they do immeasurably our conception 
of the magnitude of the universe, and the greatness of its 
Author, had been impossible. 

Besides, it is obvious on the slightest reflection, that any such 
attempt to impose the authority of the Scriptures upon the 
labours of science, must greatly augment and intensify that 
scepticism which we have shown has begun to prevail exten- 
sively in the scientific world. The mind of the scientific man 
instinctively revolts against it. He keenly perceives and feels 
the incongruity and absurdity of requiring him to acknowledge 
authority under any such form; and in his disgust at the ill- 
timed zeal of the friends of religion, he may, illogically indeed, 
transfer his aversion to the thing which they would thus 
improperly thrust upon him. Besides, he may be led to suspect 
that such arbitrary procedure betrays a secret misgiving on the 
part of those perpetrating it—a craven fear lest their doctrines 
should be overthrown—a suspicion which, however erroneous it 
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might be, would not be likely to add to the strength of his own 
faith. Well has the sage and pious Whately remarked, ‘Those 
who avow their dread of the pursuit of knowledge of any kind, 
as likely to be injurious to the cause of religion, forget that the 
acknowledgment of such a feeling, or even the bare suspicion 
of its existence, does more harm to that cause than all the 
assaults of its adversaries. However sincere their own belief 
may in fact be, the impression will inevitably be excited that 
it is not so; that they secretly distrust the goodness of their 
cause, and are desirous, from some sinister motive, of keeping 
up a system of delusion by suppressing the free exercise of 
reason.’ These are words which it becomes those carefully to 
ponder, who are every now and then frightened out of their 
propriety by some new discovery of science. If all men would 
at all times fully and steadily realize that truth cs truth, there 
would be no unseemly quarrel between Christians and the 
earnest students of science. But it may be said that it is not 
truth, but specious falsehood—science falsely so called—against 
which the Christian world contends. Very well; then it must 
be met not with the dicta of Scripture, but in another way, to 
which we shall revert before we conclude this article. 

Another important consideration, in accounting for the scep- 
ticism of scientific men, remains to be noticed, namely, that the 
evidence of science, in the establishment of its several positions, 
is cumulative. It is an aggregation, or accumulation, which is 
constantly increasing, not only in bulk, but in density, as its 
previous imperfect findings are eliminated or corrected, and 
consequently is constantly increasing in weeght—a process 
which may go on indefinitely in proportion as positive certainty 
is difficult of attainment. All this begets in men the habit of 
suspending judgment; in other words, of believing nothing as 
a finality until the preponderance of probabilities is so great 
that it may be regarded as equivalent to absolute certainty. 
So long as a process is inchoate and progressive, a trained and 
cautious mind is not positive and emphatic respecting it. His 
posture is one of scepticism; he is looking about him; he is 
vigilant and suspicious—a habit of mind which is just the 
opposite of the habit of faith, which is positive and emphatic. 
Hence, as scientific men are schooled, by their daily pursuits, 
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to attain to a positive certainty and an emphatic belief only as 
the goal of a long and tedious process, it occurs that they are 
slow in attaining the positive elements of Christian faith. This, 
were there no other obstacles to faith, of a personal nature, to 
be overcome, would beget no small amount of scepticism in the 
scientific world.* 

Moreover, the general state of mind depends largely upon 
the tendency a line of evidence is taking. If a new discovery, 
or series of discoveries, seems to militate against the commonly 
received teaching of the Scriptures, the first effect is to produce 
uncertainty respecting that teaching, at least respecting the 
commonly received sense of it,—a distinction, however, which 
is not always readily made. Now if the progress of this 
series of discoveries, with its collateral inferences and conse- 
quences, be steadily and persistently in one direction; if every 
new fact only strengthens the previous facts; if every widening 
of the field of generalization only confirms the conclusions of 
former generalizations; if every modification, even of partial 
hypotheses, only carries the student to a higher platform of 
induction, and a more complete standpoint of theory; and if 
the unswerving tendency of this progress is adverse to a com- 
monly received fact or doctrine of the Christian world, as 
derived from a given interpretation of the Scriptures, the only 
possible state of mind of a scientific man is one of increasing 
doubt concerning that fact or doctrine. Beyond a certain 
point, his scepticism must increase with the increase of evidence 
against the fact in question. The human mind is so consti- 
tuted, that, save when blinded by passion or warped by preju- 
dice, it must yield an involuntary consent to the force of evi- 
dence duly apprehended. And if the commonly received fact 
or doctrine be insisted on as an essential fact or doctrine, or if 
a prevalent interpretation of biblical statements be pressed as 
indispensable to the Scriptures as an inspired book, the result 
must be collision with the expounders and teachers of science, 
and aggravated scepticism on their part,—scepticism directed 


* We do not deem it necessary to enlarge upon the personal obstacles to 
faith, referred to in the text, as we take it they are not specifically distinct in 
scientific men from what they are in other classes, and we know no reason why 
they should be more powerful in their action. 
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perhaps against the interpretation, which, to the opposite 
party, is identical with scepticism directed against the Book. 
And doubtless, in the heat of controversy, and under the 
chafings of a strife embittered by the rashness of those whose 
zeal exceeds their knowledge, many an otherwise devoutly 
inclined student of science is driven into positive unbelief of 
revelation as a supernatural fact. 

Besides the causes above enumerated, there are others on 
which we have not time to enlarge. According to our observa- 
tion, one of the most common sources of scepticism in scientific 
men is one-sided culture. They are often exclusively devoted 
to their own pursuits; sometimes to merely one branch of 
natural science; more frequently to natural science as distin- 
guished from other departments of human knowledge. In 
forming their opinions or framing their theories, they have 
therefore only one class of facts before their minds. They are 
consequently exposed to the danger of adopting views which a 
wider scope of vision would have rendered impossible. Agassiz, 
for example, in proposing his theory of the different zones, 
having each its own fauna and flora originating within its 
limits, had before his mind only the facts of zoology and 
botany. These, he thought, might be better accounted for on 
that theory than on any other. It is at best a hypothesis, a 
guess. It is only one of many possible ways for accounting for 
the facts in question. Had that distinguished naturalist been 
also a linguist; had he paid even the slightest attention to the 
philosophy of language and to the relations between different 
tongues, he would have seen that innumerable facts stood in 
the way of his theory, and demonstrated it to be false. No 
man of general culture, no such man as either of the Hum- 
boldts, would have given Agassiz’s theory a second thought. 

It is only another illustration of the effects of one-sided 
culture, when men of science ignore or disregard the moral or 
religious considerations which legitimately bear on the decision 
of scientific questions. We have already admitted that matters 
of science are to be determined by the methods of science— 
that the facts of nature are to be ascertained by the investiga- 
tion of nature. But when two theories are proposed for 
accounting for these facts, the one consistent with Scripture, 
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and the other opposed to it, or to its generally accepted inter- 
pretation, then the one-sided naturalist gives the authority of 
Scripture no weight in the choice between those theories. ‘The 
irreligious naturalist prefers decidedly, and defends with zeal, 
the anti-scriptural theory, for the very reason that it is anti- 
scriptural. Both the indifferent and the irreligious man of 
science act irrationally. Viewing the matter coolly as a mere 
philosophical question, the moral considerations, in the case 
supposed, are entitled to controlling weight. The probabilities, 
so to speak, are infinitely (¢ e. indefinitely) in favour of the 
hypothesis which agrees with Scripture as against the theory 
which is opposed to the Bible. If one scientific hypothesis 
precludes the idea of final causes, or of a personal God, and 
another admits of both, is there no rational, philosophical 
ground for preferring the latter? If all truth must be consist- 
ent, then truths immutably established by moral evidence 
cannot give way or be given up to any amount of apparently 
contradictory evidence. This is demanding for religion no more 
than reason and the constitution of our nature force us to 
demand. It is no more than every man of science, of broad 
and healthful culture, will be ready to admit. Sometimes the 
facts of science seem to conflict with the facts of history. In 
such cases, is the man of science authorized to wave the histo- 
rian off of the field, and tell him he must let science take its 
course? If history proves indisputably that three thousand 
years ago the sea-coast before Carthage, or at the mouth of the 
Nile, trended in a certain direction—if not only the testimony 
of ancient authors, but extant remains and monuments con- 
firmed this fact, it surely would not do for the savan to set all 
this evidence aside, and assert the independence of science. He 
would only render himself ridiculous were he to insist that the 
question was purely a scientific one, to be determined by the 
laws of currents and deposits. It is unreasonable, therefore, 
when men of science assume entire independence in the for- 
mation of their theories, of facts, which rest on the laws of 
language, on the facts of history, or on the authority of a well- 
authenticated revelation. That all truth is consistent, is an 
axiom which works both ways. If it proves that revelation 
cannot contradict science, it no less assuredly proves that science 
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cannot contradict revelation. God cannot say one thing in his 
word, and another in his works. Of this we may be sure, 
therefore, while the believer is willing to allow the savan to 
take his own course, and to pursue his own methods, he may 
have a rational and unassailable conviction that whatever con- 
tradicts Scripture is false. His true humility is not in putting 
Scripture at the feet of science, but in keeping his mind open 
for light as to the true meaning of the word of God. 

In assigning the causes above mentioned to account for the 
scepticism of men of science, we are not to be understood as 
intimating that there is more scepticism among scientific men 
than among other cultivated classes of society. It is more 
openly avowed, perhaps, because occasions for the avowal in 
their case more frequently occur. Much less are we to be 
understood as apologizing for infidelity. Scepticism is always 
irreligious. ‘If our gospel be hid,” says the Holy Spirit, “it 
is hid to them that are lost.’ This is a truth which is neither 
to be denied nor forgotten. 

How then, turning to the other aspects of the subject, is this 
scepticism of science to be met and dealt with? We ask the 
ear of our brethren and the church whilst we carefully and 
solemnly weigh the questions of our own duty, and the duty of 
the church. It is evident that the duty is critical and solemn, 
and the issue momentous. We feel it to be of vast importance 
that the church should place herself right and bear herself 
right, in word and action, in this great matter; and that she 
should not be committed to any detrimental course by the 
overpowering influence of narrow-minded bigotry, or ignorant 
zeal, or antiquated learning. We would fain see the church, in 
this ever-moving age, erect, eager and watchful; ever with eye 
and ear awake to the full import of the signal cry echoing from 
the mountain tops, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night?” and pre- 
pared, as she has ever been, to lead the van in every forward 
movement of the human mind. 

It appears to us, in the first place, necessary to the proper 
posture of the church, that the largest liberty should be accord- 
ed to scientific men, to carry on the pursuits and investigations 
of their respective sciences according to their legitimate mode. 
The inductive method has won for itself too clear a title to 
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legitimacy as one of the sources of human knowledge, of human 
power and progress, to be restrained or curbed by any mere 
conventional authority, or any manufactured public sentiment. 
The church has no alternative but to allow it to push its inqui- 
ries in the regions of fact, order, and law, to their farthest pos- 
sible results. And the more readily and cheerfully this is 
done the better. The mind of the age will defend the freedom 
of science no less promptly than it will defend the freedom of 
conscience itself. The civilized world is too far advanced in 
the whole order of ideas pertaining to human freedom, and the 
personal, social, and religious rights of man, to tolerate any 
infringement of his rights in the domain of scientific inquiry. 
And any spirit or temper on the part of the church tending to 
the suppression, by the mere force of authority derived from 
the Scriptures, or elsewhere, of the full liberty of scientific 
investigation and discussion, must so far forth place the church 
in a false position, and be resented by the mind of the age. 
We all see the monstrous folly perpetrated by the ignorant 
monks, who compelled a venerable philosopher to abjure the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion, and we see with equal readiness 
the false posture in which the church was placed; but perhaps 
we do not so readily realize that in their circumstances and 
with their information, they were quite as excusable as many 
modern divines, who not only reject. evidence as clear as Galileo 
possessed for the Copernican system, and pledge the Scriptures 
to a science as false as that held by the fathers of the Inquisi- 
tion, but who are fain to hold up to odium, and cover with 
denunciation and obloquy, those who presume, as men of 
science, to teach otherwise. 

Besides, the freedom which we would accord to science is the 
surest way to secure the correction of its own errors, and the 
attainment of clear and satisfactory results on any subject 
which lies within its legitimate domain; and beyond that 
domain it is not science at all, but mere speculation and con- 
jecture. If an immature science has put forth hasty judgments, 
and announced wrong conclusions, and broached untenable 
theories, we may be sure that scientific men themselves will find 
it out. It will be convicted at its own tribunal. The error will 
be exposed by the indisputable teaching of fact; and the clouds 
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which may have begun to lower upon the horizon of faith will 
be dispersed by the same power that raised them. Unless we 
suppose that scientific men are specially leagued in conspiracy 
against the Scriptures, we must bid them God-speed, knowing 
that they will ultimately give us truth, and enlarge vastly, as 
they have already done, our conceptions of the wisdom and 
glory of God in the works of his hands. 

But it may be said that it is not against true science, but 
false science, our wrath is kindled—against ignorant pretend- 
ers, sciolists, and vain boasters. Very well; give a fair field, 
and they will be foiled at their own weapons. Real attainment 
will put to shame pretension, and genuine discovery will silence 
empty boasting. The church, as the custodian of the Scrip- 
tures, if she believes in their inspiration and consequent truth- 
fulness, has nothing to fear, but everything to expect, from the 
most extended researches and the most complete generalization 
of science. 

It has been well said by Hugh Miller, that questions in 
arithmetic must be settled arithmetically; questions in geogra- 
phy, geographically; questions in astronomy, astronomically ; 
and questions in geology, geologically. None of them can be 
settled drblically, apart from an induction of facts. From this 
it follows, in the second place, not only that the church should 
concede to science the largest possible liberty in her own sphere, 
but that she should cultivate, through her ministry, a thorough 
knowledge of those branches of science which have a relation 
to Christian faith. She should thus master for herself a prac- 
tical understanding of the elements of the problem with which 
she is called to deal, and a correct comprehension of the danger, 
if there be any, to which she is exposed. This would seem to 
be the obvious path of safety. An enemy who brings against 
us new and formidable weapons, must be met by weapons equal 
or superior. A contest against iron-clad ships can be sustained 
successfully only by iron-clad ships, or something better. If 
it be held important that the ministry possess a creditable 
acquaintance with human learning, and science generally, even 
if not connected directly with the matter of their work, much 
more ought it to be held important, now that they possess at 
least a good general acquaintance with those branches of science 
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which bear directly on their own teachings, and which may be 
permeating with painful doubts the minds of their hearers. 
This would at least shield them from exposing themselves, and 
damaging the cause they serve, by weak and rash arguments 
and ignorant declamation. There are few things more detri- 
mental to even a good cause than to have it supported by weak 
arguments. The mind is only too prone to attribute that to the 
cause itself which belongs solely to the arguments. On the 
other hand, there is nothing more advantageous to an opponent 
than the exposure of gross ignorance, in his antagonist, of the 
true state of the question. We have heard from the pulpit, 
blunders as to the true posture and progress of science, for 
which there could be no apology in an educated man; and we 
could conceive with what infinite scorn a somewhat sceptical 
savan would have listened from his pew, and what damage his 
exposure of the ignorance would have done could it have been 
made to the congregation. Against this the ministry should 
guard themselves, by a careful acquaintance with the actual 
state of progress of those sciences which bear more or less 
directly on revelation. 

But the church has a right to expect more than this of her 
commissioned teachers. There are among them many who have 
special adaptations of mind to scientific pursuits. These ought 
to be assiduously cultivated. They ought to be held to be 
special gifts of God in this age. The great scientifico-religious 
problem now pending between revelation and science, can never 
reach a clear and permanent solution until it comes to be fully 
comprehended and mastered, on its scientific side, by the 
religious mind of the age; and the religious mind of the age 
can only thus master it through the instrumentality of those 
who are the appointed teachers of religious and theological 
truth. Hence we conceive it to be the obvious duty of those 
who have special gifts and inclinations in this direction, to 
improve their gifts, and follow their inclinations as the leadings 
of Providence, in order that, standing above and comprehend- 
ing the tendencies and requirements of both the theological and 
scientific interest, they may point out to the former the true 
path of safety and triumph. ‘There is in the religious world a 
complete stairway of thought. No where else is the influence 
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of commanding minds more powerfully felt; and unless the 
commanding minds of it, now and henceforth, are able to seize 
and appropriate the scientific elements of the problem in ques- 
tion, and give to the world below them clear and sufficient 
utterances, the result must be an increasing and alarming 
scepticism. 

To this end, may we not hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when theological education will be more carefully and 
systematically guarded on its scientific side? When it will be 
considered at least quite as important to furnish students with 
weapons to contend with living foes, as to arm them against 
antagonists who have been dead a thousand years? Surely it 
is quite as important to assist them to the comprehension of 
controversies which are shaking the living mind of the time, as 
to school them in the love of controversies of which only the 
dry bones are left to dangle in the wind. We are no advo} 
cates of hasty and sudden changes in the curriculum of theo- 
logical culture, nor do we undervalue the learning and wisdom 
of the past, but we think the obvious phenomena and needs of 
the time ought not to be overlooked. It too often happens 
that a young man comes forth equipped for his work, richly 
furnished with the book-culture, the apologetics, and polemics 
of the past, but when called to deal with the living questions 
of the time, flounders sadly; when called to move in sympathy 
with the thinking, feeling mind of the time, finds himself in a 
strange and bewildering atmosphere; and when called to 
satisfy the wants, and relieve the difficulties of inquiring 
minds around him, is imbecile or indifferent. We have our- 
selves seen painful instances of this, and could not but mourn- 
fully wonder to what this thing would grow. 

The church should learn her duty from her history. In 
every attack which has been made upon Christianity by hostile 
human learning, from the days of the apostles to the days of 
Dr. Strauss, the assailing party have been thwarted and van- 
quished by the church seizing and mastering the weapons of 
attack. The sons of the church have become learned in the 
learning of their adversaries, and have not only sustained the 
attack, but have succeeded in bringing from every newly opened 
field of inquiry something to strengthen the citadel of their 
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faith. The church has never gained anything by despising her 
foes, or ignoring the issues they have started; and that branch 
of the church, once the spiritual mistress of the world, whose 
policy has been of this type—who, pluming herself upon her 
infallibility, turned upon her heel when any presumed to ques- 
tion her teachings—stands this day a petrifaction and a 
warning to all who would attempt to fetter human thought, or 
despise the outgoings of human inquiry. The church cannot 
afford to despise or ignore science. She cannot cast from her 
contemptuously the issues which science presents at the bar of 
the world’s judgment. She must take up these issues, she 
must aim to mould and direct them in her own interests, she must 
learn all that science has to teach, she must become a student 
herself in the great school of fact, phenomena, and law: she 
must listen to all the various cadences of the voices of creation, 
in order to know whether any of them are out of harmony with 
what she believes to be the voice of Deity in his word, and in 
order to assure and show to the world that the harmony is 
perfect. Let her sons be equal to their calling and she will not 
belie her history. However firm and eternal the foundation on 
which she rests, God has ordained that the price of her safety 
is eternal vigilance. 

A third obvious duty of the educated mind of the church is 
to avoid ill-natured and unbecoming abuse of science and 
scientific men. It would seem at first sight as if such a 
caveat as this were scarcely necessary, but facts too plainly 
show its necessity. We do not propose to illustrate by personal 
instances; but we are safe in saying that a careful analysis of 
the controversial literature called forth in the theological world, 
by the revelations and impugnings of science, will reveal no 
little acrimony and ill-nature—not a little narrow bigotry, small 
jealousy, coarse and even scurrilous abuse, and altogether 
unbecoming behaviour in general. To call a man an ass or an 
ignoramus, is not the best way to answer his arguments. Espe- 
cially when facts and the interpretation of facts are in the 
debate, is such controversial heat unbecoming. Facts are cold 
things and stubborn things, and cannot be set aside by high 
words or haughty sneers. We may be sure that science cannot 
be turned aside from her steady and onward course by any such 
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bravado, and while nothing can be more distasteful to scientific 
men, or more foreign to their habits of mind, it will not in the 
least move them. Let Christian men, by all means, take up 
and discuss the issues which science makes, in the same calm, 
dignified, and self-composed spirit in which they are offered. 
Let them indeed contend earnestly for the faith, let them bring 
the heaviest batteries of argument to bear against the hostile 
attacks of science, let them expose unsparingly all possible 
errors, crudities, rash statements, and hasty generalizations of 
scientific men; but let them do it with the amiable calmness of 
men conscious of the final strength of the cause they are 
defending, and not with the unseemly heat which usually 
betrays an uneasy misgiving of ultimate consequences. Let 
them avoid bandying epithets, or indulging in personal asperi- 
ties, or pretending to depreciate the attainments of men who 
by long and patient labour have gained a name of honour 
among their peers. Even Hugh Miller, with all his wonderful 
powers, has not wholly escaped such treatment at the hands of 
certain journalists and others in this country. No other result 
can follow such a course but damage to the cause pursuing it. 
Let the church remember that the scepticism with which she 
has to contend is not a frivolous, shallow, or flippant affair—it 
is not the holiday tilting of novices and sciolists—it is not the 
prepense outbreaking depravity of base and wicked men—it is 
a grave and serious matter-of-fact affair; it has often the spirit 
of an anxious inquirer; and in all circumstances hag a right 
to claim the amenities due to an honourable foe. 

A fourth hint we would suggest to our brethren who are in 
the habit of defending the Scriptures, by tongue or pen, against 
the scepticism of science, is to avoid hazarding the whole doc- 
trine of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and consequently the 
whole Christian religion, upon any given interpretation of a 
particular passage, or passages. We have in our mind’s eye 
some notable examples of this, which we might adduce, did we 
not desire to avoid personal allusions in this article. We might 
cite instances of men of position and character in the church, 
boldly suspending (or attempting to do it) the veracity of the 
entire Scriptures, and the whole Christian. system, upon their 
understanding or interpretation of a given text,—perhaps the 
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apparent and commonly received interpretation. The process 
is very summary; the argument, if argument it may be called, 
is briefly this. “If this be not true, then the Scriptures are 
convicted of falsehood, the doctrine of their inspiration falls to 
the ground, for God cannot lie; if the Scriptures are not 
inspired, Jesus Christ was an impostor, his redemption is a 
myth, salvation a delusion, immortality a dream, and the whole 
system of Christian faith a mockery and sham.” Now it 
strikes us that this is hanging too great a weight of precious 
things upon one hook. It is risking all the treasure in one 
ship. It was surely not the intention of the Author of the 
Scriptures thus to hang their whole authority on the apparent 
meaning of any one passage, or he would not have embodied in 
them many things dark, mysterious, emblematical and “hard 
to be understood,” to the gradual comprehension of which the 
mind of the church slowly comes in the course of ages. It is 
no disparagement of Scripture, and breeds no conflict with the 
doctrine of its inspiration and infallibility, to say, that it con- 
tains many things of which the deepest and truest meaning is 
not the obvious meaning; that their final meaning is difficult 
of attainment, and needs the aid not only of history, but also 
of the development of thought and the labours of the mind in 
other spheres, to its full elucidation. Thus, we think it may 
be said with propriety, that the developments and discoveries 
of science are as necessary to the ultimate interpretation of 
certain portions of the Scriptures, as the events of history are 
necessary to the full understanding of prophecy. 

The history of exegesis exhibits many tortuous windings in 
the course of ages; the path of particular passages resembles 
the course of certain rivers on the map, flowing now east, now 
west, and then apparently returning to the point of starting. 
But withal the river reaches its destination; and so do the 
Scriptures still stand, unbroken in their symmetry, unimpaired 
in their integrity, fresh as ever in their life and power. Infal- 
libility of the Scriptures is one thing, interpretation is another. 
Let our brethren fully understand this. 

In the fifth place, let the apologists of the Scriptures and of 
the Christian system carefully avoid forcing them to do vio- 
lence to the laws of the human reason, or to the inevitable 
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sequences of evidence, or to the instinct of the human mind. 
No more disastrous service could be rendered to Christianity 
by its professed friends than to attempt to array it against the 
human mind itself, in the legitimate exercise of its powers,— 
those very powers by which the evidences of the Christian sys- 
tem can possibly be apprehended. It is most clearly and 
flagrantly suicidal. ‘Two considerable classes of men, within 
the last two hundred years, have been labouring, though with 
opposite intentions, to the same result. The one class consists 
of the Humes, the Voltaires, the Bayles, the Bolingbrokes of 
a former age, and the Holyoakes, the Martineaus, the Secular- 
ists and Westminster Reviews of later times, who have wrought 
with all the fire of genius and the force of the most trained and 
skilful logic, to show that the facts and doctrines of the Bible 
traverse those great fixed laws which regulate human belief, 
and that Christianity is an abnormal and transient excrescence 
upon the life of the world. The other class consists of those 
ill-starred defenders of the faith, who with perhaps the best 
intentions, but with a zeal that far outruns their knowledge, 
would set the teachings of revelation against the legitimate 
deductions of science, and insist that the latter shall succumb 
to the former; would compel a faith which tramples upon and 
crushes the exercise of the reason in profane matters, and vio- 
lates both the instincts of our natures and the order of our 
general belief. It is to be hoped this latter class is fast passing 
away, though some noted specimens of it still remain. A hun- 
dred years hence they will be regarded with as much wonder 
as the novice in geology regards the fossil saurians and 
cetacea of the ancient world. Let us take an instance. As 
an escape from the difficulties which science has forced upon 
the traditional faith of the church, it has been gravely asserted 
that the fossil appearances in the rocks of the earth were not the 
remains of living creatures at all, but only appearances, freaks 
of nature, or rather the direct works of the Almighty. “ For 
aught that appears in the bowels of the earth,” said the Lon- 
don Record, some years ago, ‘‘the world might have been 
called into existence yesterday.’’ “The very day when the 
ocean dashed its first waves on the shore,” says Chateaubriand, 
“it bathed, let us not doubt, rocks already worn by the break- 
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ers, and beaches strewn with the wrecks of shells.” We have 
ourselves, within the last ten years, heard a respectable minis- 
ter avow his belief that the organic remains of the earth were 
created as we find them. We have not space nor patience to 
argue this point. We would simply ask—If a man does not 
believe that a fossil fish was once a living fish, and is logically 
consistent, what else can he believe? And if he does believe 
any thing else, how does he believe it? Does he believe that 
the mounds and buried cities of the West are the remains of 
an ancient race which once dwelt on this continent, or the 
remains of any race at all, and if so, how does he believe it? 
Does he believe that the skeletons occasionally exhumed in the 
neighbourhood of ancient burying grounds were once living 
men, and if so, how does he believe it? We opine such a man 
can only avoid being a universal sceptic by an inconsistency as 
glaring as his scepticism is absurd. Any such attempts to 
force the Scriptures to traverse the fixed laws of human belief, 
can only result, if successful, in unmitigated disaster. And 
the same order of thought, if carried into any other department 
of religious truth, must be equally deleterious. Christianity is 
indeed in a large and important sense a specialty, but it is not 
a specialty in such a sense as to stand in violent antagonism 
to the whole normal order of the moral and intellectual worlds. 
It has its mysteries and doctrines for faith, which transcend 
reason, but it does no violence to reason in its own sphere. 
Says the acute Bishop Berkeley, “‘ Nothing dark, incomprehen- 
sible, mysterious, or unaccountable is the grownd or motive, 
principle or foundation, proof or reason of our faith, though it 
may be the object of it.” 

The hability is great in some minds thus to set the Bible and 
Christianity against the laws of evidence and belief in other 
spheres. It is one of the misfortunes of the church, and one of 
the vantage-grounds of infidelity. In the practical contest at 
the bar of public sentiment, the advantage is immensely on the 
side of those who plead for the inviolability of the laws and 
instincts of the human mind, and the supremacy of facts. Fur- 
thermore, facts and evidence are sure to assert themselves 
triumphantly in the lapse of time, and to control finally the 
course of public opinion. This they do by their own native force, 
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as irresistibly as the channel controls the course of the stream. 
Take again, as an instance, the doctrine of the globular form of 
the earth. It is not only important as one of the first steps in 
astronomy, but is one of the finest examples of the triumph of 
evidence, being among the first of those convictions, directly 
opposed to the first conclusions and apparent evidence of the 
senses, which astronomy irresistibly proves. To make men 
believe that up and down are different directions in different 
places; that the sea, which seems so level, is, in fact, convex; 
that the earth, which seems to rest on a solid foundation, is, in 
fact, not supported at all;—are great triumphs, both of the 
power of discovering and the power of convincing. And had 
this conviction failed to force itself, on the evidence, into 
general acceptance and recognition, it could only have so 
occurred through the utter and hopeless imbecility of the 
general mind of the race. And yet, as bearing on the present 
progress and claims of science, we must not forget that ata 
date comparatively modern, the doctrine of the antipodes, or 
the existence of inhabitants of the earth who stand on the 
opposite side of it, with their feet turned towards ours, was 
considered both monstrous and heretical. Let us believe that 
the Bible and the religion thereof, are bound to the life of the 
world as the bark is to the tree, which does not crack and 
burst with the inward expansion, but expands and spreads, 
and covers and protects it at every point. If this be so, no 
labours of science can do aught to harm them. 

In the sixth and last place, let the Christian world and the 
Christian ministry stand firm and steady, holding by the old 
paths and the traditionary faiths until the irresistible force of 
proof demands a modification. We are no advocates for rash 
and hasty changes of opinion. The genius of science herself 
deprecates them. All changes of public sentiment, to be 
healthful, ought to be slow. An established belief has a claim 
to acceptance until the contrary is proved. .The onus probandi 
now in all cases lies with science. Never before was the motto 
of more importance than it is now in the Christian world— 
‘<festina lente!’ A disposition on the part of the ministry to 
snatch up every novelty of science, and hasten to adjust their 
biblical faith to its apparent demands, thus holding their faith 
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as a mere weathercock, to be turned about by every wind of 
doctrine, would not only be disastrous in the extreme, but 
imbecile and foolish to the last degree. No matter how 
specious the recently announced conclusions of science may be 
—nay, we go farther, and say, no matter how true they may 
be, still, an indecent haste to adopt them, and modify interpre- 
tation to suit them, is to be deprecated. All new truth must 
bide its time. And besides, time is the great test of the true 
and the false. Science, when she comes as a revolutionizer of 
old opinions, must submit to the same severity of ordeal, and 
the same patient trial, which prevail in her own methods. If 
she is to beget changes in religious opinion, they ought to 
proceed slowly, silently, almost imperceptibly, like the forma- 
tive processes of nature, which add new shape, beauty, 
and completeness to the old without destroying it, not like 
the rush of the hurricane, which spreads ruin and deso- 
lation in its path—which casts down but builds nothing up. 
In this view we value highly the strong conservative elements 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind—the vast power of resistance which 
it presents to novelties in doctrine. It is the sheet-anchor of 
its safety, in a restless, energizing, progressive age. Especially 
in our own Presbyterian body do we value these conservative 
elements, properly modified, as we believe they are, by the 
propulsive forces of the age. It is a sign that the forces which 
direct her progress are in healthful play. The increased 
activity of the vital forces under excitement is pleasant for a 
time, but as a continuous state would be ruinous. It is true 
that individual cases of dogged and senseless resistance to the 
clearly established claims of scientific truth may be numerous, 
and painful to consider, and if these should preponderate too 
greatly, their influence would be disastrous in placing the 
church in that false posture which we have deprecated in a 
former part of this article. They would then indicate the 
opposite extreme of atrophy and stagnation. But we regard 
them rather as the necessary drag-weights in an age of progress. 
The chief remedy for too rapid motion is friction, and this use 
they serve. Thus, though it has its minor disadvantages, and 
occasionally presents phenomena which are not a little annoy- 
ing, we ought to rejoice that, in our own communion, there is 
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at least a sufficiently ponderous make-weight embedded in the 
masses of the uneducated mind of the church, and that even 
the educated classes are not wholly free from it. Let us hope 
that our church will thereby come gradually but surely to the 
perception of the true harmony of science and revelation, and 
not sink into the listlessness of dead orthodoxy, on the one 
hand, or rush into the excesses of rationalism on the other. 
Better that the perfect harmony of the two should be deferred 
a hundred years, than that it should be forced upon the religi- 
ous mind of the world before it had grown to the apprehension 
of it. Thus, while we insist upon the largest liberty being 
conceded to science, and would urge upon the church the pur- 
suit of scientific studies, and would deprecate the controlling 
preponderance of an order of thought which would benumb 
the vigorous intellectual life of the church, and pledge her to 
a false science, we would heartily disavow the desire to see the 
vis inertia of the church suddenly removed, and see her run 
with itching ears after every new teacher. Let her ‘prove all 
things,” and ‘hold fast that which is good.” 

Finally, we avow our unhesitating conviction that the appre- 
hended danger to the religious interests of mankind from the 
discoveries of science, is not real. We cannot understand how 
any one who holds the essential doctrines of Christianity as 
realities, can apprehend any such danger. To say that no 
permanent damage can accrue to truth, seems to us almost to 
partake of the nature of an axiom. Science and religion may 
each one shine with a new and peculiar beauty in each other’s 
light; they cannot obscure or destroy one another. And whilst 
jarring and discord may reign for a time among those who are 
struggling through the twilight of that intermediate state 
between ignorance and perfect knowledge, they will come, in the 
end, to see eye to eye; and meantime the divine faith of the 
world will move steadily and surely on, unharmed by the fever- 
ish strife—“ saevis tranquillus in undis.”’ 
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Art. 1V.—Training of the Children. 


From the date of the Abrahamic covenant—the first separate 
constitution of the church—the children of God’s people have 
held a conspicuous place in the provisions of the plan of grace. 
“J will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy 
seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting cove- 
nant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” Gen. 
xvii. 7. Such were the terms of the covenant in its original 
form; and in no subsequent development or rehearsal of it are 
the children overlooked. On Sinai its provisions were detailed 
in the ten commandments. ‘The Lord our God,” says Moses, 
‘“‘made a covenant with us in Horeb, ... saying, ] am the 
Lord thy God, . ... thou shalt have none other gods before 
me... . Six days thou shalt labour and do all thy work; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter. . . 
Honour thy father and thy mother, as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee, that thy days may be prolonged, and 
that it may go well with thee in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” Deut. v. 2—16. Again, in the land of 
Moab, the covenant was renewed. ‘Ye stand this day, all of 
you, before the Lord your God; your captains of your tribes, 
your elders, and your officers, with all the men of Israel, your 
little ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is in thy camp, 
from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water, that 
thou shouldest enter into covenant with the Lord thy God, 
and into his oath which the Lord thy God maketh with thee 
this day.” Deut. xxix. 10—12. 

So, when the Son of God appeared, he left no equivocal tes- 
timony as to the rights of the children to recognition and place 
in the gospel church. ‘Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. xix. 14; Mark x. 18; Luke xviii. 15. The significance 
of this saying, and its importance in the gospel constitution, is 
marked by its record by three of the evangelists. So, too, 
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when the commission was renewed to Peter by the risen 
Saviour, and his apostasy forgiven, his profession of love is 
answered first by the injunction to care for the children of the 
church, as being the lambs of Christ. ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed 
my lambs.”’ John xxi. 15. 

Nor was Peter unmindful of the charge thus given him. 
On the day of Pentecost, he to whom were given the keys to 
open the door of the gospel church, to the house of Israel first, 
and then to the gentile world, testifies to his hearers that the 

“blessings of the old covenant, in all their fulness, both to 
parents and children, were transferred to the New Testament 
church. “Repent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” Acts ii. 88,89. “Ye are the children of the prophets, 
and of the covenant which God made with our fathers, saying 
unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed.” Acts ili. 25. 

So Paul, the great apostle of the gentiles, assures them that 
even where one parent is unbelieving, this grace of the cove- 
nant is sealed to the child by virtue of the faith of the believing 
parent. ‘The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband; else 
were your children unclean; but now are they holy.” 1 Cor. 
vii. 14. And, as has been well remarked,* Paul, in writing to 
the churches, and addressing special instructions to each class 
of members, designates the children as included among them, 
and entitled, as Christians, to distinct recognition and peculiar 
privileges, and subject to corresponding responsibilities. 

Proportionate to the position thus assigned to the children of 
God’s people, is the emphasis attached to their nurture and 
training in the school of Christ. The divine recognition and 
assurance that Abraham would be faithful in this respect was 
fundamental to the covenant with him. ‘1 know him,’ says 
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God, “that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which he hath spoken of him.” Gen. xviii. 19. With this 
view it is, that the passover, the principal sacrament of the 
church of Israel, which is perpetuated in the Lord’s sup- 
per, is expressly stated to have been instituted, among other 
purposes, with distinct reference to the instruction of the little 
ones. ‘And it shall come to pass, when your children shall 
say unto you, What mean ye by this service? that ye shall 
say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over 
the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote 
the Egyptians and delivered our houses.” Exod. xii. 26, 27. 
Israel was very earnestly urged to fidelity in the instruction 
of the children in the knowledge of God. ‘These words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thy heart; and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates. .. . And when thy son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, and the 
judgments, which the Lord our God hath commanded you? 
Then thou shalt say unto thy son, We were Pharaoh’s bond- 
men in Egypt; and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand: and the Lord showed signs and wonders, great 
and sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his house- 
hold, before our eyes; and he brought us out from thence, that 
he might bring us in, to give us the land which he sware unto 
our fathers. And the Lord commanded us to do all these 
statutes, to fear the Lord our God, for our good always, that 
he might preserve us alive, as it is at this day. And it shall 
be our righteousness, if we observe to do all these command- 
ments before the Lord our God, as he hath commanded us.” 
Deut. vi. 6—25. “Take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have 
seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy 
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life; but teach them thy sons, and thy sons’ sons, specially the 
day that thou stoodest before the Lord thy God in Horeb, 
when the Lord said unto me, Gather me the people together, 
and I will make them hear my words, that they may learn to 
fear me all the days that they shall live upon the earth, and 
that they may teach their children.”’ Deut. iv. 9, 10. The 
fidelity of a Lois and Eunice, and the instructed piety of a 
Timothy, are illustrations of the method and results of this 
family culture in divine things. “From a child, thou hast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 2 Tim. 
ii. 15. ‘The unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first 
in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and I am 
persuaded that in thee also.” 2 Tim. i. 5. 

The duty of the Christian parent is stated in a word by Paul. 
‘Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Eph. vi. 4. 
And the Christian pastor’s function in the same relation is pro- 
claimed by the Son of God, when, having triumphed over death 
and the curse, and awaiting his ascension and enthronement in 
glory, he laid upon Peter, as pledges of the love he professed, 
the two commandments—‘“ Feed my lambs. Feed my sheep.” 

From all this, it is evident that no parent can stand ap- 
proved before God, who fails to labour with untiring industry 
to fill the young minds which are committed to his charge with 
the truths of the word of God, and imbue them with the con- 
trolling energy of the doctrines and principles therein con- 
tained, and that no pastor can be accounted faithful who is 
negligent of the nurture of the lambs of his flock in heavenly 
knowledge. 

It does not enter into our present purpose to trace the influ- 
ence of these facts and principles upon the organization and 
policy of the primitive church, and the various branches of the 
church of the Reformation. That it was profound and all-per- 
vading is too well known to require demonstration. The signal 
importance which our own church has ever attached to the train- 
ing of her children is evinced by the great emphasis with which 
she has spoken of it in her constitutional standards and other 
public testimonies. The Westminster Assembly not only provided 
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with great labour and care the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
for the assistance of parents and pastors in this duty, but in other 
ways expressed their sense of its importance and anxiety for its 
faithful performance. In the Directory for Baptism, provision 
is made for the solemn and public admonition and instruction 
of parents on the subject. Under the head of ‘The Sanctifi- 
cation of the Lord’s Day,” it is urged, ‘That what time is 
vacant, between or after the solemn meeting of the congrega- 
tion in public, be spent in reading; meditation; repetition of 
sermons, especially by calling their families to an account of 
what they have heard; and catechising of them; holy confer- 
ences; prayers for a blessing upon the public ordinances; 
singing of psalms; visiting the sick; relieving the poor, and 
such like duties of piety, charity, and mercy; accounting the 
Sabbath a delight.” 

It is well known to all who are familiar with the history of 
the Westminster Assembly, that its deliberations were embar- 
rassed, and the work which it performed restricted by the in- 
terpositions and instructions of parliament. In consequence it 
did not frame a directory for secret and family religion. The 
deficiency was supplied by the Scotch General Assembly, in 1647, 
whilst the Westminster divines were still in nominal session. 
The Assembly, at that time, in adopting the Westminster for- 
mularies, added a chapter, which was immediately adopted by 
the Presbyterians of England, and incorporated in all the edi- 
tions of the Westminster standards, under the title of ‘‘ Direc- 
tions of the General Assembly, concerning secret and private 
worship, and mutual edification; for cherishing piety, for main- 
taining unity, and avoiding schism and division.”’ 

In this chapter, it is stated, that “‘The ordinary duties 
comprehended under the exercise of piety, which should be in 
families, when they are convened to that effect, are these: 
First, Prayer and Praises, performed with a special reference, as 
well to the public condition of the kirk of God in this king- 
dom, as to the present case of the family, and every member 
thereof. Next, Reading of the Scriptures, with Catechising in 
a plain way, that the understandings of the simpler may be the 
better enabled to profit under the public ordinances, and they 
made more capable to understand the Scriptures when they 
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are read; together with godly Conferences tending to the 
edification of all the members in the most holy faith; as also, 
Admonition and Rebuke, upon just reasons, from those who 
have authority in the family.” 

It is also urged that ‘‘on the Lord’s-day, after every one of 
the family apart, and the whole family together, have sought 
the Lord, in whose hands the preparation of men’s hearts is, to 
fit them for the public worship, and to bless to them the public 
ordinances, the master of the family ought to take care that 
all within his charge repair to the public worship, that he and 
they may join with the rest of the congregation; and the pub- 
lic worship being finished, after prayer, he should take an 
account of what they have-heard; and thereafter, to spend the 
rest of the time which they may spare, in catechising, and 
in spiritual conferences upon the word of God. Or else, going 
apart, they ought to apply themselves to reading, meditation, 
and secret prayer, that they may confirm and increase their 
communion with God; that so the profit which they found in 
the public ordinances may be cherished and promoved, and 
they more edified unto eternal life.’’* 

In fact, the entire formularies of the Westminster Assembly 
weré designed and employed by the Presbyterians of England 
and Scotland as a manual of family instruction, and the earlier 
editions, from that of 1657 down, contain by way of preface, 
not only the ‘‘ Directions” above cited, which were also inserted 
in the body of the work, with the Directory, but also two dis- 
tinct treatises on family religion and catechising, addressed 
“To the Christian Reader, especially Heads of Families.” 
The first of these is signed by forty-four such names as Henry 
Wilkinson, D.D., Thomas Goodwin, Matthew Pool, William 
Bates, and Ralph Venning. The other is from the pen of 
Thomas Manton. The former of these is so precisely to the 
present purpose that we cannot forbear the employment of its 
eminent authority. After an urgent appeal to heads of fami- 
lies, as to the duty which they owe to themselves, with respect 
to divine knowledge, the writers proceed: 

‘“‘Our second advice concerns the heads of families, in respect 
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of their families; whatever hath been said already, though it con- 
cerns every private Christian that hath a soul to look after, yet 
upon a double account it concerns parents and masters, as 
having themselves and others to look after. Some there are, 
who, because of their ignorance, cannot, others, because of 
their sluggishness, will not mind this duty. To the former we 
propound the method of Joshua, who first began with himself, 
and then-is careful of his family. To the latter we shall only 
hint, what a dreadful meeting those parents and masters must 
have at that great day, with their children and servants, when 
all that were under their inspection, shall not only accuse 
them, but charge their eternal miscarrying upon their score. 

‘“‘Never did any age of the church-enjoy such choice helps as 
this of ours. Every age of the gospel hath had its Creeds, 
Confessions, Catechisms, and such breviaries and models of 
divinity as have been singularly useful. . . . Concerning the 
particular excellency of these ensuing treatises, we judge it 
unneedful to mention those eminent testimonies which have 
been given them from persons of known worth in respect to their 
judgments, learning, and integrity, both at home and abroad; 
because themselves speak so much their own praise. Gold 
stands not in need of varnish, nor diamonds of painting. Give 
us leave only to tell you that we cannot but account it an emi- 
nent mercy to enjoy such helps as these are. It is ordinary in 
these days for men to speak evil of things they know not; but 
if any are possessed with mean thoughts of these treatises, we 
shall only give the same counsel to them that Philip gives 
Nathaniel, ‘Come and see.’ It is no small advantage the 
reader now hath, by the addition of Scriptures at large, where- 
by with little pains he may more profit, because with every 
truth he may behold its scripture foundation. And, indeed, 
considering what a Babel of opinions, what a strange confusion 
of tongues there is this day, among them who profess they 
speak the language of Canaan, there is no intelligent person 
but will conclude that advice of the prophet especially suited to 
such an age as this—lIsa. viii. 20, ‘To the law, and to the tes- 
timony; if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.’ 

‘If the reverend and learned composers of these ensuing 
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treatises were willing to take the pains of annexing Scripture 
proofs to every truth, that the faith of people might not be 
built upon the dictates of men, but the authority of God, so 
some considerable pains hath now been further taken in tran- 
scribing those Scriptures, partly to prevent that grand incon- 
venience which all former impressions, except the Latin, have 
abounded with, to the great perplexing and disheartening of 
the reader—the misquotation of Scripture; the meanest reader 
being able, by having the words at large, to rectify whatever 
mistake may be in the printer in citing the particular place— 
partly to prevent the trouble of turning to every proof, (which 
could not but be very great,) partly to help the memories of 
such who are willing to take the pains of turning to every 
proof, but are unable to retain what they read; and partly 
that this may serve as a Bible common place; the several 
passages of Scripture which are scattered up and down in the 
word, being, in this book, reduced to their proper head, and 
thereby giving light each to other. The advantages, you see, 
in this design, are many and great. The way to spiritual 
knowledge is hereby made more easy, and the ignorance of this 
age more inexcusable. 

“Tf, therefore, there be any spark in you of love to God, be 
not content that any of yours should be ignorant of him whom 
you so much admire, or any haters of him whom you so much 
love. If there be any compassion to the souls of them who 
are under your care—if any regard of your being found faith- 
ful in the day of Christ—if any respect to future generations— 
labour to sow these seeds of knowledge which may grow up in 
after times. That you may be faithful herein, is the earnest 
prayer of Henry Wilkinson, D. D.,” &c. 

With eminent adaptation to the present times, Manton, in 
his prefatory address, urges that “parents have so used their 
children to be unruly, that ministers have to deal but with too 
few but the unruly. And it is for want of this laying the foun- 
dation well at first, that professors themselves are so ignorant as 
most are, and that so many, especially of the younger sort, do 
swallow down almost any error that is offered them, and follow 
any sect of dividers that will entice them, so it be but done with 
earnestness and plausibility. For alas! though by the grace 
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of God their hearts may be changed in an hour, whenever they 
understand but the essentials of the faith, yet their understand- 
ings must have time and diligence to furnish them with such 
knowledge as must establish them, and fortify them against 
deceits. Upon these, and many the like considerations, we should 
entreat all Christian families to take more pains in this neces- 
sary work, and to get better acquainted with the substance of 
Christianity. And to that end—taking along some moving 
treatises to awake the heart—I know not what work should be 
fitter for their use, than that compiled by the Assembly at 
Westminster—a synod of as godly, judicious divines—notwith- 
standing all the bitter words which they have received from 
discontented and self-conceited men—I verily think, as ever 
England saw. Though they had the unhappiness to be 
employed in calamitous times, when the noise of wars did stop 
men’s ears, and the licentiousness of wars did set every wanton 
tongue and pen at liberty to reproach them, and the prosecu- 
tion and event of those wars did exasperate partial, discontented 
men, to dishonour themselves by seeking to dishonour them. I 
dare say, if in the days of old, when councils were in power and 
account, they had had but such a council of bishops as this of 
presbyters was, the fame of it for learning and holiness, and all 
ministerial abilities, would, with very great honour, have been 
transmitted to posterity. 

‘“‘T do therefore desire that all mastérs of families would first 
study well this work themselves, and then teach it their chil- 
dren and servants, according to their several capacities. And, 
if they once understand these grounds of religion, they will be 
able to read other books more understandingly, and hear ser- 
mons more profitably, and confer more judiciously, and hold 
fast the doctrine of Christ more firmly than ever you are like 
to do by any other course. First, let them read and learn the 
Shorter Catechism, and next the Larger, and lastly read the 
Confession of Faith.” 

In the revision of the formularies of Westminster by the 
fathers of our church in this country, provision was expressly 
made for securing due attention to the proper training and 
instruction of the lambs of the flock. In the Directory for 
Baptism, the minister is instructed ‘to exhort the parents to 
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the careful performance of their duty, requiring that they 
teach the child to read the word of God, that they instruct it 
in the principles of our holy religion, as contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, an excellent summary of 
which we have in the Confession of Faith of this church, and 
in the Larger and Shorter Catechisms of the Westminster 
Assembly, which are to be recommended to them, as adopted 
by this church, for their direction and assistance in the discharge 
of this important duty; that they pray with and for it; that 
they set an example of piety and godliness before it, and 
endeavour, by all the means of God’s appointment, to bring 
up their child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’’* 

So, in the “Directory for Secret and Family Worship,”’ it is 
stated that ‘family worship, which ought to be performed in 
every family, ordinarily, morning and evening, consists in 
prayer, reading the Scriptures, and singing praises. 

“The head of the family, who is to lead in this service, 
ought to be careful that all the members of his household duly 
attend, and that none withdraw themselves unnecessarily from 
any part of family worship, and that all refrain from their 
common business while the Scriptures are read, and gravely 
attend to the same, no less than when prayer or praise is 
offered up. 

“Let the heads of families be careful to instruct their chil- 
dren and servants in the principles of religion. Every proper 
opportunity ought to be embraced for such instruction. But we 
are of opinion that the Sabbath evenings, after public worship, 
should be sacredly preserved for this purpose. Therefore we 
highly disapprove of paying unnecessary private visits on the 
Lord’s day, admitting strangers into the families, except when 
necessity or charity requires it; or any other practices, what- 
ever plausible pretences may be offered in their favour, if they 
interfere with the above important and necessary duty.” f 

Further, it is declared that “children, born within the pale 
of the visible church, and dedicated to God in baptism, are 
under the inspection and government of the church, and are to 
be taught to read, and repeat the Catechism, the Apostles’ 
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Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. They are to be taught to pray, 
to abhor sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And, when they come to years of discretion, if they be free 
from scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have sufficient 
knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they ought to be informed 
it is their duty and their privilege to come to the Lord’s 
supper.””* 

Thus it appears that the system of order of our church con- 
templates the dedication of its children to God in baptism, and 
their nurture—as expectants of the higher privileges of the 
church—in the knowledge and love of God, in the family and 
the church, by instructing them to read the word of God, and 
pray daily in secret, and by the constant observance of family 
worship, morning and evening, including prayer, singing praise, 
reading of the Scriptures, and catechetical exposition of the 
portions read; and on the Sabbath,—after attendance on public 
worship,—by a stated examination of the children upon the ser- 
mon of the day, and upon the Catechisms of our church, with 
reading of the Scriptures, and instruction and exhortation 
thereon. With these hallowed exercises, they aim to associate 
the necessary discipline of the family, which would thus be 
sanctified and commended to God’s blessing. They further 
contemplate, and in the baptismal covenant provide for the 
distinctive training of the children of the covenant as a pecu- 
liar people, holy to God, and not common with the children of 
the ungodly, but enjoying relations with God of peculiar inti- 
macy, invested with most precious privileges, and bound under 
peculiar and proportionate responsibilities. 

This system, if faithfully executed in its details in the 
family and the public congregation, is certainly adapted to pro- 
duce the most happy results in the intelligence and early piety 
of the children of God’s people. In one respect, however, the 
Westminster plan, especially in its application to this country, 
is fundamentally defective. Originally framed with reference 
to the parochial system of England and Scotland, and having 
in view exclusively the condition and wants of a population all 
of which maintained a nominal connection with the church, it 
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failed entirely to provide in any adequate manner for the evan- 
gelization of the children of the openly ungodly, and the 
gathering and training in the knowledge and fear of God of 
the multitude of youth in this land whose parents have no con- 
nection with the church of God, and use no means for the 
spiritual welfare of their little ones. Nor in the revision and 
adaptation of the Westminster standards to our church in this 
country, was any attempt even made to remedy the defect. It 
is, in fact, a curious illustration of the controlling influence of 
traditional theories and systems, that the fathers of our church, 
in revising the formularies of Westminster, ventured so little 
to deviate from the provisions of a plan originally designed and 
adapted to a state of things so different from that existing here. 
After having planted the foundations of Presbyterianism in 
America upon the doctrine that the church is a missionary 
society, whose office it is to carry the gospel to those who have 
it not—after having organized the first Presbytery avowedly 
for this purpose, and upon this conception,* and pursued the 
work of missions laboriously and successfully for more than 
eighty years—the fathers, in their revision of the standards, 
only so far recognised their own practical position and the true 
theory of the church, in this respect, as to provide for the ordi- 
nation of evangelists for the missionary field. Otherwise, the 
provisions of our constitution pre-suppose settled churches, a 
thoroughly evangelized community, and organizations in all 
respects normal and complete. And. whilst the condition and 
wants of the baptized children in the bosom of the church are 
fully recognised and provided for in the complete and adequate 
arrangements already noticed, no provision whatever is made 
for the pressing claims of that large class of the youth of our 
country who are born out of the pale of the church, and alien 
to the privileges of the covenant. 

Here it is, that the Sabbath-school, originating in a casual 
providence, furnishes the instrumentality essential to the com- 
pleteness of the whole system, and provides the desideratum for 
the gathering and training of those youth who otherwise must 
perish for lack of knowledge. But whilst this institution has 
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vindicated for itself a place among the indispensable means of 
grace, and, as such, has been adoptéd by our own church in 
common with all others, and cherished among her most valued 
instrumentalities—the mode of its origination and introduction 
has been the unnecessary occasion of serious inconveniences 
and embarrassments, which demand earnest attention, and for 
which the remedy would seem to be obvious. 

When modifications in the means of grace, so important and 
far-reaching as those incident to the introduction of the Sab- 
bath-school, were proposed and adopted, it would seem evident 
that the highest learning, wisdom, and prudence of the church 
should have been called into official requisition, in a careful 
revision of the constitution, for the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent changes were requisite, and how they could be so 
effected as best to preserve all the advantages of the old sys- 
tem, and to incorporate with them the improvements of the 
new. In such a revision, means could have been taken to pre- 
serve that portion of the Sabbath which had been already 
consecrated to household instruction by the parent, for that 
fundamental service; provision made for employing the talents 
of the laity in the evangelical labours of the Sabbath-school; 
such a course of instruction provided as should have sustained 
the proper discrimination between the children of the covenant 
and others; the respective relations of pastors and parents, 
sessions and congregations, to the new institution, and the duties 
and responsibilities of its officers and teachers to them severally, 
ascertained and defined; and all the instrumentalities of the 
church, and parts of the system, new and old, adjusted to a 
mutual adaptation and harmony. 

Such, however, was not the course adopted. The Sabbath- 
school originated outside the church, in the Christian zeal and 
benevolence of Robert Raikes. Walking in the suburbs of 
Gloucester, he was struck with concern at the wretched appear- 
ance of a group of children in the street. ‘Alas, sir,” said a 
woman of the neighbourhood, to whom he spoke, “could you 
take a view of this part of the town on a Sunday, you would be 
shocked indeed, for then the street is filled with multitudes of 
these wretches, who, released on that day from employment, 
spend their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, and 
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cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid as to convey to 
any serious mind an idea of hell rather than any other place.” 
This conversation suggested to Raikes the idea that “it would 
at least be a harmless attempt, if it would be productive of no 
good, should some little plan be formed to check this deplora- 
ble profanation of the Sabbath. 

“Having found four persons who had been accustomed to 
instruct children in reading, I engaged to pay the sum they 
required for receiving and instructing such children as I should 
send to them every Sunday. The children were to come soon 
after ten in the morning, and stay till twelve. They were then 
to go home and return at one; and, after reading a lesson, 
they were to be conducted to church. After church, they were 
to be employed in repeating the catechism, till half-past five, 
and then to be dismissed, with an injunction to go home with- 
out making a noise; and by no means to play in the street. 
This was the general outline of the regulation.”’ 

Such was the original constitution of the Sabbath-school, 
consisting of classes which assembled, each at the room of their 
teacher, and spent the most of the day in receiving instruction, 
for which pecuniary compensation was paid by the author of 
the plan. Early modified to its present form, it was introduced 
into our church under the impulses of private benevolence and 
zeal, at a time when the prevalent influence of the voluntary 
system tended to disparage the importance of ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions and their dependent arrangements. And it was not 
given to our fathers to appreciate, by anticipation, the import- 
ance of the revolution involved, and the greatness of the results 
to follow, from the first effort to gather a few outcast children 
from the streets, and teach them to read and understand the 
word of God. So far, therefore, as the highest authorities and 
constitutional arrangements of our church are concerned, the 
Sabbath-school was left originally, and still continues, depen- 
dent mainly upon its own spontaneous growth and develop- 
ment, and the more or less powerful influences of surrounding 
circumstances and instrumentalities, for the form of its consti- 
tution and the sphere and mode of its operations. No ade- 
quate or effectual measures have been used by the church, as a 
body, to secure a symmetrical development of the institution, 
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or to guard against the maladjustments between it and the 
other means of grace. Such inadvertence and neglect could 
not but result in evils of greater or less magnitude. Whilst 
the church cherished this institution, and cheered on its labour- 
ers, and, forgetful that the arrangements of her system already 
provided for the entire occupancy of the sacred time, made 
no adjustment in that respect—the consequences were inevita- 
ble detriment to other interests, and neglect of duties attach- 
ing to them, which were superseded to make room for this. 

Originating in a noble zeal for the spiritual welfare of the 
children of unbelievers, for whom no previous provision had 
been made, and not at first intended to embrace the children of 
the covenant—for whom abundant means were already fur- 
nished—it is no wonder that the Sabbath-school should have 
failed, in its arrangements, to recognise the line of discrimina- 
tion between them, and to adjust its system to the conditions of 
that discrimination. Finding no other time so convenient for 
its purposes as that which had already been appropriated to 
family instruction, it has generally occupied that time; and 
being too commonly left by the officers of the church to its 
own control, it has been a natural result, that, in some cases, 
the institution thus neglected has been disposed to deny the 
rightful authority of the pastors and elders over its constitution 
and management. 

The excellencies of the system are its own, and they are 
priceless. Its evils are, almost without exception, traceable to 
the neglect herein indicated—the failure of the church to enter 
into a deliberate re-adjustment of her system to the exigencies 
here involved. Some of the unhappy consequences are patent 
to the most casual observation. Such family instruction as our 
standards contemplate—especially the Sabbath afternoon exer- 
cise of examination on the morning sermon, and catechising— 
is scarcely known, if it at all survives, in our church. Our youth 
are too generally remitted even by pious parents to the Sab- 
bath-school for the greater part of the systematic Sabbath in- 
struction. In it the Scriptures are, in many instances, studied 
by means of question books, constructed upon the principle of 
inculcating nothing but what is called “common” Christianity. 
The distinction between the baptized and the unbaptized is sel- 
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dom recognised, and the distinctive necessities of each are 
therefore overlooked. The books of the library not unfre- 
quently convey little or no religious instruction; yet serve, at 
home, to fill up the hours of the day which are not already 
occupied in church or school, and thus help to relieve parents 
of the sense of responsibility and duty. The parent, bishop of | 
the house, by these concurrent causes induced to surrender 
those most eminent and responsible duties of his office, which 
are peculiar to the Sabbath, is the more ready to esteem lightly 
and omit the daily duties of family religion. Baptismal vows 
are forgotten. Baptismal privilege is disesteemed; and should 
the distinction which our standards draw between the baptized 
and others, be clearly indicated by the pastor in their admis- 
sion to the table of the Lord, it would be witnessed, in many 
instances, with surprise, and, si some, with displeasure. 

Not only has a change taken place with respect to parental 
fidelity, but one equally great is sometimes witnessed in the 
fulfilment of the duties of the pastor’s office. Formerly his 
responsibility with respect to the lambs of the flock was divided 
with none but the parents; and their instructions had constant 
reference to preparation for pastoral catechisings. No other 
religious studies interrupted those which he directed, and no 
other public services came in competition with his appointments. 
An undivided responsibility, and freedom of action, were argu- 
ments effectual to the cultivation of a proportionate fidelity. 
Now, his arrangements and plans are often of necessity modi- 
fied, and in a measure subordinate to the operations of the 
Sabbath-school; whilst his relations to it are undefined, and 
seldom understood, and his rightful authority in it often disre- 
garded or denied. The tendency hence arising is to relax the 
sense of responsibility, and induce the partial or entire neglect 
of aclass of duties the most important, thus become difficult 
and perplexing, and sometimes almost impossible. 

Another evil of no little magnitude, which is occasionally 
realized in connection with the present system, consists in the 
fact that the time of active Christians is so occupied with public 
duties as to preclude the possibility of due attention to those of 
a more private nature in the family and the closet. Not unfre- 
quently two sittings of the Sabbath-school are had. These, 
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together with two public services with the congregation, so 
occupy the time, that after due attention to bodily wants, little 
or no space remains for private meditation and prayer, and for 
family conference and instruction. The food of the word 
remains, therefore, undigested; the soul fails of proper nourish- 
ment, and the growth of the man of God, though it may seem 
rapid, is deficient in symmetry and robustness; and when the 
day of temptation comes, he is found unprepared to detect and 
overcome the seductions of error, and subtler arts of Satan. 

An unhappy effect of the causes here indicated, is realized 
in the heavy drain which in some places our church experiences 
through the withdrawal of our youth to other communions. 
The intimacy of the bond which unites them to the church, its 
officers and ordinances, is relaxed. The relations and respon- 
sibilities implied in the baptismal seal are not appreciated. 
The undistinctive doctrines of a common Christianity coincide 
with the other causes, and our youth often grow up to maturity, 
and go forth to the battle of life, unconscious of any peculiar 
tie binding them to the church of their fathers, with no ade- 
quate appreciation of its doctrines, nor knowledge of the serip- 
tural basis of its system of order. They are therefore ready, 
under the influence of accident or convenience, to abandon its 
fold for another. 

Again, the undefined relation of the Sabbath-school to the 
authority of the pastor and session is another occasion of 
serious evils. However readily it is, in general, admitted in 
theory, that in the family the parent, and in the congrega- 
tion the pastor, is the divinely appointed instructor of the 
children, and that any other religious instructions provided by 
the church must be auxiliary and subordinate to those of the 
pastor; and however distinctly the authority of the elders, as 
governors of the church, may be acknowledged; and although 
the General Assembly has expressly declared that ‘these 
schools should always be under the direction of the pastor and 
session,’’* it commonly happens that the schools are left by 
these officers to a practical independence, which readily induces 
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a disposition to claim it as an original right, and occasionally 
introduces distraction and division in the congregation. _ 

Such are some of the consequences of the anomalous attitude 
of our church, in which the Sabbath-school is cherished as an 
invaluable means of grace, a principal part of the Sabbath sur- 
rendered to it, and the religious instruction of our children 
mainly entrusted to its charge; and yet is it unrecognised in 
our standards, and left by the teachers and governors of the 
church almost entirely to its own control; resulting frequently 
in the conflict of its arrangements with the provisions of the 
constitution concerning the fundamental duties of family 
religion, as relating to the Sabbath. 

The General Assembly has not failed to recognise and warn 
the churches against most of the evils here indicated. Thus, 
in the Narrative of 1834, the Assembly says: ‘But few of the 
Presbyteries have reported specifically on the subject of the 
treatment of the baptized children of the church. This fact is 
both painful and alarming. The institution of Sabbath-schools 
is doubtless one of the most important means of moral influence 
which God is employing to destroy the works of the devil, and 
subject the family of man to the obedience and authority of 
Christ. But is it not to be feared that family instruction, and 
the instruction of the baptized children of the church, as 
persons holding relations and lying under responsibilities which 
do not appertain to unbaptized children, have given place, to a 
considerable extent, to the exercises of the Sabbath-school; or 
have been wholly abandoned? ‘The attention of the ministers 
and elders of our churches is invited to this subject; that a 
course of instruction may be instituted for our baptized chil- 
dren, appropriate to the nature of that relation which they 
hold, by divine covenant arrangement, to the visible kingdom 
of Christ.’’* 

Reiterated warnings, such as these, have entirely failed to 
produce any apparent effect in arresting the evils specified. 
Nor can the isolated efforts of individual pastors accom- 
plish the end in view. In some happy cases they may be 
able to secure the most cordial concurrence and codperation | 
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of all the parties involved, and obtain the most desirable 
results. But even these will be modified by the influence 
of the surrounding atmosphere, and in many cases any 
attempt on the part of pastor and session to interpose with 
the control of the Sabbath-school would create odium, and 
elicit open hostility. And we are persuaded that the remedy 
will not be found in anything short of a careful revision of our 
Directory, and readjustment of its provisions to the condition 
of things involved in the use of the Sabbath-school; and the 
concurrent action of the whole church thus stimulated, directed, 
and harmonized. Measures short of this may perhaps palliate 
the inconveniences, but nothing less will effect a radical 
cure. 

Under this conviction, the Synod of New Jersey, at its re- 
cent sessions, unanimously adopted the report of a committee 
appointed at the previous meeting, recommending that an over 
ture be addressed to the General Assembly, urging upon that 
body a revision of the Directory for Worship, with a view to the 
following points: 

“1st. To reclaim the Sabbath afternoon or evening expressly 
for family instruction, and enforce the duty upon parents. 

“2d. To give a distinct constitutional recognition to the Sab- 
bath-school, as a cherished instrumentality of the church, for 
the nurture of her own youth and the evangelization of others; 
and to provide that the time appropriated be ample, as esteem- 
ing this to be a cardinal means of grace. 

“3d. To restrict its assemblies, in all ordinary cases, to one 
part of the day, so as to avoid trenching upon the time appro- 
priated to the paramount duties of parents. 

“4th. To secure to the pastor, unequivocally, as the divinely 
appointed teacher of the lambs of the flock, the prerogative, 
and hold him to the responsibility of presidency over the school, 
with provision for a vice-president or superintendent, to serve 
in the absence of the pastor. 

“Sth. To recognise the church session as invested with au- 
thority and responsible for the details of the organization, the 
appointment and removal of teachers, and the whole government 
of the school. 


“6th. To provide for such a system of distinctive instruction 
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as will secure to our youth a thorough training, not only in 
the doctrines of grace, but in the principles of order which the 
Scriptures set forth, and keep continually before their minds 
the burden of baptismal obligations, and the value of covenant 
privileges, as sealed to the children of God’s people.” 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
questions involved in the points here enumerated ; and the time 
that has elapsed since the introduction of the Sabbath-school, 
and the experience enjoyed under its instrumentality, would 
seem to have been enough for a full appreciation of that insti- 
tution, in its relations to the other agencies of the church, and 
‘ought to qualify for a judicious revision and readjustment of her 
constitution and practice, in view of the exigencies of the entire 
sphere of her labours, and all the interests which are committed 
to her trust. 


Art. V.—Memoirs of the Rev. Nicnotas Murray, D. D., 
(Kirwan.) By Samus Inenavus Primz, D.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


THERE is, perhaps, no department of literature in which greater 
or more numerous mistakes have been committed than in Bio- 
graphy. The cause of this has been, that gratitude, or affection, 
or possibly self-interest, has been allowed to usurp the place of 
sober judgment, and thus deliver itself of an effort to embalm 
mediocrity; or else a really deserving subject, has, from the 
operation of the same spirit, been so georgeously or extrava- 
gantly dressed up, that the identity of the portrait with the 
original could scarcely be recognised. To say nothing of the 
numerous books designed to perpetuate characters whose mis- 
sion on earth has been only for evil, it may safely be asserted, 
that if all which are of mere negative tendency, or which em- 
blazen gifts or graces that nobody ever saw in the persons 
commemorated—thus performing a work of creation rather than 
of faithful description—if all these were to be put out of the 
way, not only would there be a vast reduction of many of our 
libraries, but a very perceptible thinning out of not a few of 
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our bookstores. This, however, is only admitting that bio- 
graphy shares the fate of all other good things, and that, while 
it is fitted to accomplish great good, by preserving the remem- 
brance of eminent talent, or virtue, or usefulness, or all of these 
blended, it is liable to be perverted, belittled, or turned into an 
instrument of positive and even great evil. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these remarks have been 
suggested to us in connection with this memoir of Dr. Murray, 
only in the way of contrast; for we have rarely taken up a 
book that is more strikingly illustrative of the real value of 
biography than this. Dr. Murray was anything but an every- 
day character—the qualities both of his mind and of his heart 
were marked by a degree of individuality that would effectually 
prevent his ever being confounded with anybody else; while 
there was a vigour and elevation pertaining to both his intellec- 
tual and moral faculties, which were felt not only as an attrac- 
tive influence, but as a positive power. And then his life was 
so manifestly directed and controlled by a wonder-working 
Providence—the sober realities of his history, while at first 
view they seem to take on the air of romance, when they come 
to be scrutinized by the eye of faith and reverence, are seen to 
have been marvellously shaped and stamped by the divine wis- 
dom and goodness. Both his life and character then formed a 
most fitting subject for the biographer; and public expectation 
would have been sadly disappointed if no extended memoir of 
him had appeared. In accordance with an earnest wish ex- 
pressed by many of his friends, shortly after his lamented death, 
it was determined that a memoir of him should be prepared; 
and to no hands could it have been more appropriately com- 
mitted than to those by which it was undertaken. Dr. Prime 
had been in relations of fraternal intimacy with Dr. Murray for 
many years, and from his very frequent intercourse with him, 
especially as a contributor to the New York Observer, had the 
best opportunity of forming an accurate estimate of his charac- 
ter. Besides, everybody knows that he is one of our most 
graceful and attractive writers; er if there are any who have 
not found it out until now, this volume surely will make the 
revelation to them. It was a grand subject for his skill, and 
taste, and we may add, genial sympathies, to work upon; and 
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we are sure that those who expected most are not disappointed 
in the result. We fully accord with the public verdict, so far as 
it has already been made known, that this is one of the most 
instructive and interesting pieces of biography which we have 
met with for a long time, from either side of the water. 

The first thing we meet, on opening this volume, is an 
engraved portrait of our departed friend, which almost startles 
us by its well-nigh matchless fidelity to the original. Those to 
whom his face is most familiar will find it difficult to criticise 
any thing in respect either to the features or the expression. 
The intelligence, the kindliness, the firmness, the good humour, 
are all there. ‘Truly, it is one of our manifold blessings that, 
by a process that takes but a few moments, and costs but a few 
pennies, we may have secured to us a life-like image of not 
only those friends from whom we are temporarily separated on 
earth, but those whom we can hope to meet no more till we go 
to mingle with them in other scenes. 

Of the life of Dr. Murray, which the Memoir presents 
with great fidelity, and in much more detail than we should 
have thought possible, we can give but the merest cutline 
He was born at Ballynaskea, in the county of Westmeath, 
Ireland, December 25, 1802. His parents were both Roman 
Catholics. His father was a man of some consideration in the 
neighbourhood in which he lived, but he died when this son was 
only three years of age. When he (the son) was about twelve, 
he was apprenticed as a merchant’s clerk in a store in Grannard, 
near Edgeworthstown, where he remained three years, but he was 
so badly treated by his employer that, at the end of that time, 
he ran away, and returned to his mother’s house. In spite of 
his mother’s importunity to the contrary, he resolutely refused 
to return to his clerkship, and having made an arrangement 
with his brother, which secured to him the necessary means of 
crossing the Atlantic, he embarked for America. Up to this 
period, he had been buried in the deepest darkness of Roman- 
ism. His education, at least so far as the elementary branches 
were concerned, had not been specially neglected; but of the 
true religion he knew nothing ; and though he conformed to the 
Romish rites, and in° the main accepted his hereditary preju- 
dices as having the authority of a Divine revelation, his mind 
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was too essentially reflective, not to be occasionally oppressed 
with difficulties which he knew not how to solve. 

He arrived in New York, in July, 1818, nearly pennyless, 
and was of course cast entirely on his own resources. Wander- 
ing about the streets of that city in quest of something to do, 
his attention was directed to the printing establishment of the 
Harpers, which, though not as great then as it has become since, 
was already a highly enterprising and prosperous concern. Here 
he became engaged as a clerk; and here now commenced a friend- 
ship between himself and his employers, which proved a source 
of mutual satisfaction and benefit through a long succession of 
years. His mind, naturally active, was quickened by the new 
light into which it was brought; but, instead of accepting that 
light and turning it to good account, its first effort was to leap 
from the darkness of Romanism into that of infidelity. He 
quickly felt, however, that he was not on firm ground yet; and 
God’s wise and gracious providence soon brought him in con- 
tact with influences that put both his intellect and his heart to 
moving in the right direction. He was led, as he would have 
said, accidentally, to hear a sermon from Dr. Mason; and so 
deeply was he impressed with the force and majesty of the 
effort, that he went again and again; and at no distant period 
he saw the infidel fabric which he had reared for himself, in 
ruins at his feet. About this time he was brought into intimate 
relations with some of the Methodist brethren in New York, 
from whom he received important encouragement and aid; and 
at one time it seemed not improbable that he might become a 
member of that communion. Circumstances, however, subse- 
quently pointed him in another direction; and when his mind 
had become sufficiently enlightened, and his confidence in the 
genuineness of his own Christian experience sufficiently strong 
to warrant it, he made a public profession of his faith by be- 
coming a member of Dr. Spring’s church. 

As he very soon, in his intercourse with his Christian friends, 
developed much more than ordinary talents, and withal an 
earnest desire to consecrate himself to God in the ministry of 
reconciliation, some benevolent individuals quickly originated a 
plan for gratifying his desire, and securing him to the sacred 
office. In accordance with this plan, he went first, through the 
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offerings of a considerate charity, to Amherst Academy, where 
he remained prosecuting his studies, preparatory to entering 
college, for about nine months; and then, in the autumn of 
1822, he entered the Freshman Class in Williams College. 
Throughout his whole college course he had a high reputation 
in respect to both scholarship and deportment; and he gradu- 
ated with high honour in the year 1826. 

Immediately after leaving college, he became an agent of the 
American Tract Society, and laboured for a few weeks in its 
behalf very successfully in Washington county, New York. 
He then entered the Theological Seminary at Princeton; but, 
at the end of the year, in order to relieve himself of pecuniary 
embarrassments, took another agency under the Tract Society 
at Philadelphia, where he established a branch society, and 
finally accepted an invitation to become its secretary. Here 
he continued eighteen months, and then returned to Princeton 
and resumed his place in his class, having kept along with them 
in their studies during his absence. He was licensed to preach, 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in April, 1829. 

After preaching for a short time, with much acceptance, at 
Morristown, New Jersey, he went, in the capacity of a domestic 
missionary, to Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and very soon re- 
ceived and accepted a call to become pastor of the church in 
that place. Here he was ordained and installed in November 
following, and was not only highly acceptable in his ministra- 
tions among his own people, but was greatly respected and 
honoured throughout the whole region. When the church in 
Elizabethtown became vacant, by the removal of Dr. McDowell 
to Philadelphia, their attention was immediately directed to 
Dr. Murray, as a suitable person to become his successor; and 
he, having accepted their unanimous call, was installed as their 
pastor, in July, 183838. 

Here Dr. Murray found his last field of labour; for though 
he was called to at least half a dozen of the most prominent 
churches in the land, besides being invited to two theological 
professorships, and several other positions of great responsi- 
bility and usefulness in the church, he was never willing to 
break the tie that bound him to this congregation. But his field 
of labour was far from being comprised within the limits of his 
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pastoral charge—indeed, his field was literally the world. His 
. earnest devotion to his Master’s work, in connection with his 
high executive talent, made it easy for him to respond to the 
numerous claims of the church for his services, in almost every 
department of benevolent effort; and he seemed as much at home 
in each, as if his training had been exclusively in reference to 
it. To the several Boards of the church especially he lent an 
unremitting and powerful influence; while towards the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary he manifested not only the watchful 
fidelity of a constituted guardian, but the gratitude and affec- 
tion of a devoted son. He kept steadily at his work until the 
revelation was suddenly made to him that his work was done. 
Almost before his nearest neighbours were aware that he was 
not in his full health, the startling intelligence went abroad that 
his connection with all earthly scenes and interests had closed. 
He died on Monday evening, the 4th of February, 1861, and 
his funeral was attended by an immense throng—all of whom 
seemed like mourners—on the Friday following. 

Dr. Murray made two visits to Hurope,—the first in 1851, 
the second in 1860. It was an event of no small interest in his 
life to return to his native land, after an absence of more than 
forty years, especially considering the varied experience of 
which, in the meantime, he had been the subject, and the won- 
derful transition he had made from the bigotted Romish boy, 
going to seek his fortune, to one of the most influential and 
honoured Protestant clergymen of his day. When he reached 
his birth-place and the home of his early years, he was well 
nigh overwhelmed by comparing what he saw with what he 
remembered—a few who had been his youthful companions 
remained, but both they and he had changed so much as to have 
got beyond the point of mutual recognition, and they gazed at 
each other in vain to discover the least mark of identity. The 
shadows of Romanism hung just as dark and heavy around the 
endeared spot as ever; and though he was not disposed, during 
his brief’ visit, to assail needlessly the prejudices of his friends, 
especially as he could not remain to reason the matter out with 
them, yet neither could he refrain from letting fall a note of 
solemn admonition upon the ear of his two brothers, the only 
surviving members of his father’s family ; and in order to give 
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the greater impressiveness to what he said, he took the oppor- 
tunity to speak to them while the three were standing together 
beside the graves of their parents. On both these transatlantic 
visits he made the acquaintance of many eminent men, and 
attracted great attention by his frequent appearance on public 
occasions in connection with what had previously been known 
of his history. He was deeply interested, both on the Conti- 
nent and in Ireland, in watching the operations of that religious 
system under whose blighting influence he had received his early 
training; and everything that he saw only served to make him 
more .grateful for the deliverance he had experienced, and 
more earnest to do his part in dissipating the wide-spread 
delusion. 

Dr. Murray’s outward appearance and manners were but a 
faithful reflection of the intellectual and moral qualities which 
formed his noble character. With a strongly built and robust 
frame, he combined a countenance expressive of high intelli- 
gence, of great decision, of imperturbable good nature, of ex- 
haustless humour. His manners, though simple and unstudied, 
were gentlemanly, and there was a bland and genial air about 
him, that, of itself, would have rendered him an attraction in 
any circle. He had enough of the Irish accent to have his na- 
tionality recognised any where, but not enough to be regarded 
by anybody as an imperfection in his speaking. Into whatever 
company he might be thrown, he was almost sure to be recog- 
nised as a leading spirit; and yet there was nothing in his 
manner in the least degree assuming or dictatorial. He had a 
rich vein of native wit, and was not slow either to give or take 
a joke; but his wit was usually a bright and genial sunshine— 
very rarely the depositary of anything that could rive or blast. 
Though he was one of the busiest of men, no one was more 
ready than he to welcome his friends, and no one more able than 
he to render them contented and happy. 

Dr. Murray’s intellect was clear, vigorous, discriminating, 
and in the highest degree practical. It was not metaphysical, 
either in its tastes or its habits, but it found its element rather 
in the region of common sense, and amidst the sober realities 
of life. While he was a diligent student, and kept himself 
thoroughly informed in respect to passing events, he was a 
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great lover of method, and all his various duties seemed to be 
reduced to a rigid system. First on the list of his duties for 
the week was his preparation for the Sabbath; and before 
Monday had passed, his sermon (for he wrote but one sermon a 
week) was so far advanced as to be beyond all peril cf failure. 
There were always the evidences upon his study-table that he 
did not rest in the judgment of commentators in respect to the 
true meaning of his text; for there was the Bible in its 
original languages, which, without claiming to be an eminent 
Greek or Hebrew scholar, he freely and constantly con- 
sulted. 

Dr. Murray’s power in the pulpit was the result of a com- 
bination of qualities and influences. First of all, he carried 
thither beaten oil—his sermons, instead of being only an 
apology for sermons—the product of mere scraps of time, and 
got up from sheer necessity, were evidently the result of con- 
tinuous and earnest thought; and the elaboration bestowed 
upon them, instead of making them profound philosophical dis- 
quisitions, made them as clear as the light and as pungent as 
barbed arrows. For nothing were they more distinguished 
than the union of brevity with strength; there was a certain 
sententious air about them, which, while it arrested and 
enchained the attention, would sometimes make a mighty 
deposit of truth in the mind, which it would not be easy to 
dislodge. Then his appearance in the pulpit was eminently 
commanding; with great dignity and solemnity he had great 
force and animation; and no one who heard him could doubt 
that he felt that he was dealing in momentous realities. Some- 
times, indeed, though very rarely, a sentence would drop from 
him that would cause a general smile to pervade his audience, 
owing to the strong natural proclivities of his own mind in that 
direction; but it was evidently unintentional on his part, and 
the effect upon his hearers was only momentary. All the dis- 
courses that we have heard from him would lead us to concur 
in the judgment we have heard expressed by some of the most 
intelligent of his stated hearers, that few men, of any period, 
wield the sword of the Spirit with greater skill or power than 
did Dr. Murray. 

But if the pulpit, as was said of old Herbert, was 
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Dr. Murray’s throne, in the sense of its having been the place 
where he put forth the greatest power, there was no position 
pertaining to his ministry in which it did not seem easy for 
him to wield the appropriate influence. In the pastoral rela- 
tion particularly, he was a model of prudence, watchfulness, 
tenderness, and fidelity. He regarded his whole flock with an 
affection scarcely less than parental; and he was always upon 
the look-out for opportunities to do them good. There was no 
office of kindness that he was not ready to undertake even for 
the humblest of them. As he was eminently qualified to be 
their spiritual guide—to counsel them in their difficulties, and 
comfort them in their sorrows, and help them in their duties, 
so his familiar acquaintance with many of the forms of worldly 
business often rendered him a very competent adviser in 
respect to their temporal concerns; and hence nothing was 
more common for him, after praying at the bedside of one of 
the dying members of his congregation, than to be put in 
requisition for the writing of his will. This remarkable facility 
at worldly business, while it never acted as a temptation to 
him to forget any of the duties of his high vocation, was really 
an important auxiliary to his usefulness in his relations to his 
people. 

While Dr. Murray fulfilled with scrupulous fidelity and 
promptness the duties which he owed to his immediate charge, 
he was always ready to respond to the more public claims that 
were made upon him, in connection not only with his own 
denomination, but with the church at large. In all meetings 
of the Presbytery, the Synod, or the General Assembly, he 
was, by common consent, recognised as one of the controlling 
spirits. In debate he was logical, clear, self-possessed, and 
not lacking in due respect for his opponents, however widely or 
earnestly he might dissent from them, though nobody could 
ensure them against an occasional avalanche of extemporaneous 
wit that would point back to the Erin Isle. His views of the 
public interests of the church were enlightened, sober, compre- 
hensive; and to the promotion of these interests his whole min- 
istry was carefully and diligently directed. But while he was, 
from conviction and from association, thoroughly a Presbyte- 
rian, he had a warm side for every true follower of Christ—he 
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was at home among all evangelical denominations; and even 
those who were not evangelical, he treated with kindness and 
respect, while they, in turn, felt the attraction of his warm and 
generous spirit. The day of his funeral was a day of general 
mourning at Elizabeth; and from the universal demonstrations 
of grief, extending even to the Roman Catholics, one might 
have supposed that the whole population had been sitting 
under his-ministry. 

We must not omit to say, that Dr. Murray acquired an hon- 
ourable distinction as a writer. While in college, he accus- 
tomed himself to use his pen, not as a matter of duty only, but 
of pleasure; and he was an occasional contributor to one or more 
of the newspapers in that region. He began, at an early 
period in his ministry, to publish occasional sermons, but the 
first thing from his pen, which especially drew public attention 
toward him, was his first series of Letters to Archbishop Hughes, 
concerning which there was a general expression not only 
of decided approval but of strong admiration, while yet their 
authorship remained a secret. These Letters, as well as those 
which succeeded them, though addressed to a dignitary of the 
Romish church, only contemplated him as the representative of 
Romanism, and were really designed to bring the light of truth 
in contact with as many of the members of the Romish commu- 
nion as they might reach. No man could have written on that 
subject under greater advantages than Dr. Murray; for while 
he was perfectly familiar with the whole ground, and testified 
from out of the depths of a bitter experience, he knew by what 
avenues the deluded votaries of the system could be most suc- 
cessfully approached; and the lucid and sententious deliver- 
ances of his pen, already referred to, were fitted to lodge 
themselves in the mind, both as a light and asa power. His 
Letters to the Archbishop—some or all of them—have found 
their way not only into most European countries, but into the 
heart of Asia, and are read in some four or five different lan- 
guages. They are characterized by a force of argument, an 
amplitude of illustration, an earnestness of appeal, and often 
by a scathing sarcasm, that give them a decided prominence 
among standard works on the Romish controversy. If Dr. 
Murray’s mission was more in one direction of public usefulness 
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than another, probably it was like that of Paul,—doing good 
to his brethren still sitting in the darkness from which he had 
escaped; and the immense circulation which his books on this 
subject have already gained, would seem to be a pledge that 
they have as yet only begun to accomplish the work to which 
they are destined. But he did not limit himself to this parti- 
cular field, but wrote several other works, of great practical 
interest, upon every page of which the characteristics of his 
own peculiar mind are unmistakably impressed. His book on 
‘Preachers and Preaching,” published not long before his 
death, is full of: common sense and deep wisdom, and is admi- 
rably fitted to minister both to the dignity and the efficiency of 
the pulpit. It would be well if every student of theology, and 
every young minister in the land—to say nothing of those who 
are older—would read and inwardly digest this work, until 
they have become thoroughly familiar with its teachings, and 
fully imbued with its spirit. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, after what we have already 
said of the kindliness and warmth of Dr. Murray’s affections, 
that he never appeared to greater advantage than in the pri- 
vacy of his own house. In the relations of husband and father, 
there was a beautiful blending of love and dignity, to render 
him one of the most admirable models we have ever known; 
and his friends who used to have the privilege of visiting him, 
always reckoned the days spent under his roof as among the 
brightest of the year. He had a just appreciation of character, 
and did not admit persons to his confidence with undue haste; 
but when he had once recognised one as a friend, it was no 
easy matter to dislodge that person from his heart, and there 
was hardly any sacrifice which he was not ready to make for 
the promotion of his happiness or usefulness. 

From the mere glance which we have taken of Dr. Murray’s 
life and character, as they are both so admirably portrayed in 
the Memoir, and, we may add, as we knew him in the intimacy 
of an endeared friendship, it is manifest that his career was 
marked by extraordinary activity and usefulness. Some men, 
while they are very good at some one thing, and perhaps know 
how to ride a hobby at tremendous speed, are good for nothing 
else. Not so Dr. Murray. When he stood in the pulpit 
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delivering God’s message; or when he was ministering to the 
sick or the sorrowful, or performing any of his more private 
pastoral duties; or when he was giving direction or impulse to 
the movements of some ecclesiastical body; or when he was 
nerving his intellect and his heart for a desperate encounter 
with the man of sin—in any one of these cases you might have 
supposed that he had planted himself on the spot where, of all 
others, he was most at home; and yet, at the bidding of cir- 
cumstances; he could occupy any other of those departments of 
duty with the same graceful facility, and the same decided and 
desirable results. With this remarkable power of adaptation, 
and an industry that rarely has a parallel, both controlled by 
strong religious sensibilities and a deep feeling of obligation to 
the Master whom he was pledged to serve, it is not strange that 
the accumulated results of his not very protracted life exhibit 
an amount of service rendered to both God and man, which it 
is rarely the privilege of the church to record in respect to any 
of her ministers. 

We can only hint at two or three of the most obvious lessons 
which have occurred to us, as we have passed over the pages of 
this remarkable book. First of all, every one, surely, who has 
ever learned to reverence or recognise God’s hand, must trace 
it in the whole course of Dr. Murray’s extraordinary life. 
Who would have conjectured that his being born of Roman 
Catholic parents, and educated to a belief of the absurd doc- 
trines, and an observance of the equally absurd rites, of the 
Romish church; that the cruel treatment of the man to whom 
he was apprenticed, leading him unceremoniously to quit his 
service, and his coming a forlorn and nearly penniless boy to 
this country, in spite even of the earnest remonstrances of his 
own mother—who would have believed that this was to form an 
essential part of the preparation for the high stand he was to 
take, and the important part he was to perform in our American 
church? Had it not been for his early experience of the cold 
horrors of Romanism, he never could have wielded such a pen 
of fire in exposing them; and had it not been for the unkind 
and almost savage bearing of that Grannard merchant, there is 
no reason to believe that he might not have lived and died in as 
deep darkness as either of his brothers. Surely God worked 
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in a mysterious way to make out of material that seemed to 
promise so little that noble minister of the gospel, whose name 
has become as a household word almost all over Protestant 
Christendom. Shall not such facts as this lead us to trust our 
God as well in the darkness as in the sunshine, and to wait 
patiently and reverently for the mysteries of his providence to 
develope their own explanation? 

Another lesson which this volume most impressively teaches, 
is the vast importance of that form of the charity of the church 
which looks after the education of her indigent and promising 
sons. There was Nicholas Murray, with great natural gifts, 
with a warm and generous heart, and withal struggling into the 
kingdom of heaven, and yet doing his daily task, like any other 
hireling boy, at that great printing establishment of the 
Harpers; and even though, along with his regenerate nature, 
there might come aspirations for higher usefulness, yet with 
them would naturally be associated the thought that he was a 
stranger in a strange land, and that he might well afford to be 
satisfied if he could earn his daily bread. But as God’s 
gracious providence would have it, he fell in with some of the 
benevolent men in Dr. Spring’s church, who, being struck with 
his intellectual superiority as well as his decided demonstrations 
of Christian principle and feeling, offered themselves to him as 
auxiliaries if he would study for the ministry. We cannot say, 
indeed, what might have been accomplished by his own sancti- 
fied energies both of mind and heart, if no aid from without had 
been proffered to him; but there is no doubt as to the fact that 
these excellent men not only gave him the first impulse towards 
an education with reference to the ministry, but furnished the 
first facilities towards the carrying out of this object. He 
never forgot the debt of gratitude he owed them while he lived; 
and now that the beneficiary and the benefactors have met on 
a nobler field, where they can trace the results of that first 
movement in favour of his education by a brighter light, can 
we doubt that, in view of this experience, their hearts are knit 
together more closely, and drawn forth in offerings of more 
intense thankfulness to their common Father? 

And why should not this example stimulate a multitude of 
others to go and do likewise? Young men in indigent circum- 
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stances, but of pious aspirations and great capabilities for use- 
fulness, are scattered everywhere; and all that is needed in 
order to render them, perhaps, even pillars in the church of God, 
is for the hand of Christian charity to be stretched out for their | 
encouragement and help! Is not this an object worthy of deeper 
consideration, of more liberal offerings, than the church has yet 
bestowed upon it? Especially, shall not those public institutions 
which contemplate exclusively this object find increased favour 
in the eyes of our rich men, who, in consecrating themselves, 
have also consecrated all that they possess unto the Lord? Is 
it too much to hope that one effect of the circulation of the Me- 
moir of Dr. Murray will be that many gifted and excellent young 
men will have a way opened for them to enter the ministry, who 
otherwise would have lived and died, perhaps, in the drudgery 
of some humble secular vocation. 

And, finally, what an example is Dr. Murray to all young 
men, and to all ministers of the gospel, of vigorous and self- 
denying effort! The same heroic resolution, the same unfail- 
ing diligence, the same fearlessness of difficulties and obstacles 
which marked both his earlier and his later developments, if 
associated with the same high tone of spiritual feeling which he 
exemplified, would throw success and triumph into the path of 
any young man; and to the minister of the gospel, of powers 
even greatly inferior to those which he possessed, they would be 
a pledge for extensive usefulness and an honoured name. Let 
those who read this book, and learn what it is possible for one 
man to do, then settle the question with themselves whether they 
are labouring for God and the church up to the full measure of 
their ability. 

We cannot take leave of this work without thanking the 
author for having so gracefully and tenderly embalmed the 
memory of his friend and ours, and at the same time conferred 
so great and permanent a favour upon the whole church. When 
scores and hundreds of memoirs—even of those which have had 
their brief day of being talked about and admired—shall be 
numbered with the things that have been, we confidently predict 
that this will be holding on its way with posterity, and perform- 
ing its great work with undiminished power. 
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Art. VI.— Contributions to the Natural History of the United 
States of America, by Louis Agassiz. First Monograph in 
Three Parts. I. Essay on Classification, &c. Vol. I. 4to. 
Boston, 1857. 


Tue “Essay on Classification” in Professor Agassiz’s ‘“‘Con- 
tributions to the Natural History of the United States of Ame- 
rica,” is a very remarkable treatise, in a very remarkable work, 
for our own, or for any country. The prospectus was for ten 
volumes, on aS many important, though not the best known, 
parts of American zodlogy, with full descriptions, and most 
ample illustrations, from the embryo to the perfect animal, at 
twelve dollars the volume. ‘The first four of these have been 
issued, and have fully satisfied the high anticipations of the 
patrons of this great enterprise; to provide for the expense of 
which at least eight hundred subscribers were necessary on 
reasonable calculations of the work to be done; but so high did 
the author stand in scientific estimation, and so generous were 
his views of what the character of the work and its illustrations 
should be, that it is said the list of subscribers exceeded twenty- 
five hundred, more than thrice the number anticipated—a 
patronage of more than princely munificence. All this was 
without any special effort. The support of the enterprise, 
therefore, may be considered certain, even though a consider- 
able falling off from the subscription list should take place; and 
the distinguished author, with his fair prospect of life and 
health, may be reasonably expected to complete the work, the 
value of which he will richly enhance by the number and excel- 
lence of the illustrations which this noble patronage will enable 
him to furnish. Of the volumes already published, the first two 
contain, besides the Essay, the North American Testudinata, 
or Turtles, with thirty-seven splendid plates; the next two pre- 
sent the Acalephs, with forty-six plates; and the four taken 
‘together constitute the most gratifying earnest of those which 
are to follow. All true lovers of Natural History must rejoice 
in the progress and the promise. 

Of such a work the appropriate introduction should be the 
richest and most complete essay on Classification. This was 
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the more necessary on account of the different views held by 
naturalists on this subject:—and to.many who assume as the 
basis of their systems, the material organs, or what is com- 
monly called the natural or physical organization, this Essay 
will be held to be transcendent. At least, in all but some of 
the minor subdivisions, it will doubtless be placed at the head 
of their systems. But apart from the admiration it will elicit 
from practical zodlogists, and other admirers of nature exhibited 
in scientific detail, and illustrated by art, this Essay will excite 
a special interest in all who love to trace the operations of the 
Divine Mind in the works of his creation. Under this aspect, 
however, it presents not only the most extraordimary excellen- 
cies, but also very grave defects; some of which, in both kinds, 
we propose to exhibit here, in order that the true, and only 
consistent place of man in Zodlogy may be made to appear. 


Il. The Hacellencies. 


1. All must agree with Professor Agassiz, that sufficient 
progress has now been made in the knowledge of animal life to 
form a correct system of arrangement. Passing from the first 
imperfect classification, in the Systema Nature of Linnzus 
in 1735, to its great improvement in 1761, and thence to its 
final revision by its author in 1766, we come to the system of 
Cuvier, which is a great advance beyond all that had preceded 
it. In all the subsequent ‘Anatomical Systems,’’ from that of 
Cuvier to that of Leuckart in 1848, of eight of which Agassiz 
gives the details with remarks, the departure from the views of 
Cuvier seems to have been inconsiderable, except in that of 
Ehrenburg in 1836. Of prominent ‘Philosophical Systems” 
of Zodlogy of the German School, three are specially detailed 
and reported on in this Hssay. Next to these are given the 
“Embryological Systems,” four of which are finely commented 
on, as in the preceding cases. This short statement with respect 
to fifteen systems—and these are not all—must convince us 
that enough has been, or ought to have been done by zodlogists 
to enable a competent author to propound a system truthful 
and complete, at least in all the fundamental divisions. These, 
in their most general form, must be obvious and accessible to 
all observers. Accordingly we find that some zodlogists, in each 
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of the three modes of investigation, 7. ¢. anatomical, philoso- 
phical, and embryological, do agree with each other in certain 
respects, on the four primary divisions of the animal kingdom, 
as given by Cuvier; or, as Prof. Agassiz writes, on ‘the natu- 
ral primitive relations of animal life,” viz. vertebrates, articu- 
lates, molluscs, and radiates. And if this classification were 
confined to animals below man, it would call forth no opposition. 
There is, however, a classification more fundamental and broad,* 
which was made by Ehrenburg in 1836, and also by St. Hilaire 
in 1856; but this is barely referred to in the Hssay. 

2. The general views of Prof. Agassiz on the real object of 
classification, are worthy of philosophy and of the truth. He 
maintains the existence in animals of departments, ¢. e. of 
‘“‘branch, class, order, family, genus and species, by which we 
express the results of our investigations into the relations of the 
animal kingdom.” Naturalists generally have admitted the real 
existence of species, and sometimes of genera; but they have 
too often considered even genera, as well as the superior divi- 
sions, to be the result of human contrivance or as a matter of 
indifference; whilst they ought to be neither. With respect to 
such arrangements, Agassiz asks: ‘‘ Are these divisions artifi- 
cial or natural? Are they the devices of the human mind to 
classify and arrange our knowledge in such a manner as to bring 
it more readily within our grasp, and facilitate further investi- 
gations, or have they been instituted by the Divine intelligence 
as the categories of his mode of thinking?” In a note he adds: 
“A system may be natural, that is, may agree in every respect 
with the facts of nature, and yet not be considered by its author 
[or by others, ] as the manifestation of the thoughts of a Creator; 
but merely as the expression of a fact existing in nature, no 
matter how.’’ This isa just exhibition of the perverse thoughts 
of a host of naturalists, with which the admirable, and truthful, 
and exalting views of the author of this essay are in striking 
contrast. For by most naturalists, no respect has been paid to 
that original and grand idea of Plato, of a primordial plan or 


* This more fundamental distinction was made, also, by Aristotle, as has 
just been pointed out to the writer, as he concludes this article, by a distin- 
guished Greek scholar. It, with the grounds upon which it rests, will be in. 
troduced in the proper place, both for its antiquity and wise discrimination. 
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conception in the mind of the Divine architect, according to 
which all things were formed and have their operations carried 
on. From ignorance or design their systems have originated in 
very different conceptions. This is illustrated in the Linnean 
system of botany, artificial in its general structure, and yet na- 
tural in that it presents a host of facts accordant with nature. 
Such also, in part, is the so-called ‘“ Natural Method,” which 
superseded that of Linnzeus, and such, to a considerable extent, 
was his early zodlogy. The system of Cuvier shows the least 
possible respect to the development of a Divine plan. 

In opposing all artificial classification, Agassiz maintains 
the obvious and all-important, but often forgotten principle, that 
the order of the system is to be ‘“‘inherent in the objects them- 
selves,” so that in truth the arrangement shall be “but transla- 
tions into human language of the thoughts of the Creator.” 
Throughout the Essay the distinguished author often adverts to 
the design or plan in nature as proof of one intelligent and wise 
Creator. Speaking to this purpose, he says: ‘If there is any 
truth in the belief that man is made in the image of God, it is 
surely not amiss for the philosopher to endeavour, by the study 
of his own mental operations, to approximate the workings of 
the Divine Reason, learning from the nature of his own mind 
better to understand the infinite intellect from which it is de- 
rived.” And surely the perfect system of zodlogy must contain 
and exhibit the Divine plan, both for the instruction and eleva- 
tion of the sincere student of nature, and for spiritual commu- 
nion with the Father of spirits in the glorious temple of his works. 

Another thought, as admirable as it is just and worthy of a 
scientific naturalist and a true philosopher, is the following: ‘I 
cannot,” says our author, “overlook nor disregard here the close 
connection there is between the facts ascertained by scientific 
investigations, and the discussions now carried on respecting the 
origin of organized beings; and though I know those who hold 
it very unscientific to believe that thinking is not something in- 
herent in matter, and that there is an essential difference between 
inorganic and living and thinking beings, I shall not be pre- 
vented by any such pretensions of a false philosophy from 
expressing my conviction that as long as it cannot be shown that 
matter and physical forces do actually reason, I shall consider 
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any manifestation of thought as evidence of a thinking being as 
the author of such thought, and shall look upon an intelligent 
and intelligible connection between the parts of nature as direct 
proof of the existence of a thinking God, as certainly as man 
exhibits the power of thinking when he recognises their natural 
relations.”” In a note in this connection, also, he makes the signi- 
ficant admission, that to the minds of many naturalists, ‘the 
name of God appears out of place in a scientific work, as if the 
knowledge of secondary agencies constituted alone a worthy 
subject of their investigations, and as if nature could teach no- 
thing about its author.” Must not intelligent man be under a 
moral obligation in the study of the works of nature, to recog- 
nise and honour their infinite and benevolent Creator and 
Ruler? 

3. Professor Agassiz explains the reason for the course thus 
pursued by many naturalists in the following way, viz. that 
they ‘‘are no doubt prevented from expressing their conviction 
that the world was called into existence and is regulated by an 
intelligent God, either by the fear of being supposed to share 
clerical or sectarian [theological] prejudices; or because it may 
be dangerous for them to discuss freely such questions, without 
acknowledging at the same time the obligation of taking the 
Old Testament as the standard by which the validity of their 
results is to be measured.” Is this an adequate and satisfac- 
tory reason for not “‘expressing their conviction” of the origin 
and government of the world? Another explanation is stated 
thus: ‘‘There are physicists who might be shocked at the idea 
of being considered materialists, who are yet prone to believe 
that when they have recognised the laws which regulate the 
physical world, and acknowledged that these laws were estab- 
lished by the Deity, they have explained every thing, even 
when they have considered only the phenomena of the inor- 
ganic world, as if the world contained no living beings; and 
[or] as if these living beings exhibited nothing that differed 
from the inorganic world.” 

Further, in our author’s view, it is not enough to see only 
the “adaptation of means to ends,” and the “connection of 
organs and functions,” in the things and creatures of earth, in 
order to trace the Divine plan so industriously ignored by those 
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naturalists who are here alluded to. For, as he states, “‘we 
find organs without functions, as, for instance, the teeth of the 
whale, which never cut through the gum, the breast [of the 
male] in all the class of mammalia; these and similar organs 
are preserved in obedience to a certain uniformity of funda- 
mental structure, true to the original formula of that division of 
animal life, even when not essential to its mode of existence. 
The organ remains, not for the performance of a function, but 
with reference to a plan.’”’ This he beautifully illustrates, also, 
by the “unity of structure of the limbs of pinnated animals, in 
which the fingers are never moved, with those which enjoy the 
most perfect articulations and freedom of motion.” ‘To these 
may be added the “blind fish” of the Kentucky Mammoth 
Cave, in which Dr. Weyman discovered the ‘rudiments of 
eyes, left them as a remembrance” of the general type of 
fishes, with respect to this organ of vision. If so, ‘‘the blind 
crawfish and the blind insects” of that cave probably have 
rudimentary eyes; and inasmuch as these crawfish have the 
optic nerve, may it not be that their eyes are so delicate as to 
afford them the vision necessary for their location ? 

4. Professor Agassiz is perfectly explicit on the question of 
‘equivocal generation,” and on the errors in the explanation 
of phenomena which are more or less remotely connected with 
that idea. Of a certain class of physicists he says: ‘“ Mistaking 
for a causal relation the intellectual connection observable 
between serial phenomena, they are unable to perceive any 
difference between disorder, and the free, independent, and self- 
possessed action of a superior mind, and call mysticism even a 
passing allusion to the existence of an immaterial principle in 
animals, which they themselves acknowledge in man.” ‘It is 
further of itself plain,’ he adds in a note, “that the laws 
which may explain the phenomena of the material world, in 
contradistinction from the organic, cannot be considered as 
accounting for the existence of living beings, even though these 
may have a material body, unless it be actually shown that the 
action of these laws implies, by their very nature, the produc- 
tion of such beings. Thus far Crosse’s experiments are the 
only ones offered as proving such a result. I do not know what 
physicists may think about them now; but I know that there 
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is scarcely a zodlogist who doubts that they only exhibited a 
mistake.” It is gratifying to find Prof. Agassiz so explicit 
upon these experiments of Mr. Crosse, whom he himself intro- 
duced to the public.* 

5. Prof. Agassiz is decidedly opposed to the notion so com- 
mon, and yet so baseless, of accounting for the works of nature 
by the operation of physical laws, or inherent forces, or co-exist- 
ing powers. When the zodlogist sees and understands some- 
thing of the Divine plan, according to which creation has been 
moulded and produced, he can no longer tolerate the ‘desolate 
theory which refers all to the laws of matter, as accounting for 
all the wonders of the universe, and leaves us with no God but 
the monotonous, unvarying action of physical forces, binding all 
things to their inevitable destiny.”” This is implied, indeed, in 
previous quotations, but here the question is argued at length. 
“It is the object of the following paragraphs,” he says, “to show 
that there are neither agents nor laws in nature known to physi- 
cists, under the influence and by the action of which, these [or- 
ganized | beings could have originated; that, on the contrary, the 
very nature of these beings, and their relations to one another 
and to the world in which they live, exhibit thought, and can, 
therefore, be referred only to the immediate action of a thinking 
being, even though the manner in which they were called into 
existence remains for the present a mystery.” The whole ar- 
gument is too long for insertion here; but it may be safely stated 


* These experiments were made in 1837, and are now hardly remembered. 
Mr. Crosse found that in the operation of the galvanic current upon the silicate 
of potash, some little eggs and insects appeared in the solution; which were 
figured by him to show their (the insects’) form, head, body, legs, and bristles. 
Numbers of these insects were examined in England and France; and their 
place was ascertained under the genus Acarus, or mite; in which, and even in 
their species, the French naturalists agreed with the English, although they 
had no belief in this new and philosophical mode of creation. Yet it seemed 
to some that the electrical current had developed the work of creation, and 
produced organs of life, for the insects lived and moved. What a triumph of 
science! But short was the exultation; for in other careful experiments, 
which excluded external interference, the insects failed to crawl into life. 
Mr. Crosse himself finally supposed that the eggs, and perhaps some insects, 
had fallen into the silicate material, and had thus been developed in the 
common method. See American Journal of Science, vol. xxxii., July 18387, 
and vol, xxxy., January 1839, 
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that it is triumphantly sustained; and the conclusion is certainly 
in accordance with right reason, and with the general under- 
standing of the teachings of infinite Wisdom. For we may well 
ask, in the words of our author, ‘‘ What evidence there is in the 
present state of our knowledge, that at any time these physical 
agents have produced anything they no longer do produce; and 
what probability there is that they may ever have produced any 
organized being ?”’ 

6. Prof. Agassiz adopts the conclusions of geologists, drawn 
from their discoveries of the remains of animal life in the fos- 
siliferous rocks—from the oldest to the newest of this vast 
amount of rocks on or near the earth’s surface—that various 
forms of animal life are found together; that they all belong to 
the four great and commonly received divisions of the mere ani- 
mals; and that there is good reason to believe we have the know- 
ledge of the “earliest types of the animal kingdom,” which have 
existed on our globe. ‘‘ We find,” he says, ‘‘everywhere below 
this oldest set of fossiliferous beds, other stratified rocks, in 
which no trace of organized beings can be found.” Thus both 
zodlogy and geology carry us back to the period when organized 
bodies began to exist—a great fact in the history of our earth— 
even to the “‘lowest deposits formed since the existence of or- 
ganized beings upon earth.” To say that the fossils might have 
been formed from older beings, or that Plutonian, or other 
action, may have obliterated all trace of such remains where 
they once existed, is to depart from the true ground of science, 
viz. facts, and to rest on mere supposition. 

7. Finally, to mention no other particulars, Prof. Agassiz is a 
firm defender of the permanence of species; which, in this day 
of perverse speculation in natural history, is a high honour. The 
theories of specific changes in plants and animals, maintained 
by Lamarck and Darwin, as well as by others, have shaken many 
naturalists, if they have not overwhelmed them with doubts. 
Not so with Agassiz; in illustration of which only a few 
references need be given. Thus, he says: ‘Between two suc- 
cessive geological periods, then, changes have taken place among 
animals and plants. But none of those primordial forms of life, 
which naturalists call species, are known to have changed dur- 
ing any of these periods.” . . . “Geology shows that at different 
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periods there have existed different species; but no transition 
from those of a preceding into those of a following epoch has 
ever been noticed any where.” .... “The Egyptian monu- 
ments,” and the ‘most careful comparison” of the animals 
found on them, with “living specimens of the same species” in 
Egypt, show “that there is not a shadow of a difference between 
them for a period of five thousand years;’’ also, that ‘“‘many of 
the so-called varieties, which are supposed to be the product of 
time, are as old as any of the animals that have been known to 
man.” It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the 
same animals, as the horse, ox, elephant, lion, tiger, bear, sheep, 
&c., have been known to man from time immemorial. This 
“*permanence of the specific differences which characterize every 
organism,’’ no doubt depends upon the immaterial principle, or 
the peculiar living force of each organized being. 

To illustrate the permanence of some species, Professor 
Agassiz gives his calculations of the time during which the 
coral insect has been at work in forming the coral reefs 
of Florida; this he estimates at eight thousand years for 
each of the four reefs. But there are other suppositions 
equally plausible, viz., that these reefs have all been growing 
at the same time in water of suitable depth, and then have 
been raised by some upheaving power, of which geology has 
abundance in the earth ready for use; or that their growth was 
more rapid in their early formation than in recent times, since 
they have come to be examined. Thus the age of these reefs 
might be reduced far below that here assigned to them, and 
even brought within the compass of six thousand years. 

These and other excellencies of this Essay will receive the 
fullest commendation. They exalt the distinguished author as 
a wise man, even more highly than he is exalted as a most 
accomplished zodlogist by the scientific part of the work. 

But even the wisest may fail in some things—“to err is 
human’’—and we must now, though unwillingly, undertake to 
point out some of the errors or defects of that system of zodlogy 
to which Professor Agassiz has committed himself, and of those 
arguments for its support and defence into which it has led 
him in this Essay. 
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II. The Errors or Defects. 


The grand error of the Essay is involved in the principle 
thus stated: ‘To me it appears indisputable that this order 
and arrangement [viz., that of the four great divisions in the 
system of zodlogy by Cuvier,] are based upon the natural, 
primitive relations of animal life.” Under the phrase “animal 
life,” he means to include all that he understands to belong to 
human life. In this he makes himself clearly understood; for 
in discussing, in the first section, the ‘“‘ Fundamental Relations 
of Animals,’ he shows that the “‘leading features of a natural 
zodlogical system are all founded in nature;’ and this “ natural 
. . system” he finds in that of Cuvier, in which man is classified 
as a mere animal. Besides this, he condemns the separation of 
man from the mere animals in the zodlogical systems of Ehren- 
burg and St. Hilaire, as in the following words: “I cannot, 
therefore, agree with those who would disconnect mankind from 
the animal kingdom, and establish a distinct kingdom for man 
alone;”’ and elsewhere—‘‘I must object to the admission of a 
distinct kingdom for man alone.”’ This is explicit; and the 
idea is fully carried out in the reasonings and illustrations yet 
to be considered. 

Here it is to be observed that there are two principles upon 
which this classification of man with the mere animals may 
undertake to defend and maintain itself. The first of these is, 
to deny to the rational and moral powers any place or influence, 
as a characteristic of beings, to determine their position in 
classification or arrangement; the second is, to assert a rational 
and moral nature in all, at least in all the higher animals; and 
consequently to deny that this nature is any distinctive charac- 
teristic of humanity. To the latter of these views Agassiz 
seems to incline, although the arguments he advances in 
defence of his system do not all harmonize with this suppo- 
sition; whilst most of those naturalists with whom he agrees 
in adopting Cuvier’s system, seem to incline to the former 
view. 

Yet are there no grounds for this exclusion of the reason 
and moral nature, as a distinctive character in classification, 
but the strongest arguments against it. For the intellectual 
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and moral powers are a part of nature, and of our nature, as 
much as our senses, or bodies, or skeletons, or any part of our 
physical structures. The spirit or soul of man is the work of 
the Creator no less than his body, and is the most important 
element in the system of nature. No system can be true and 
complete, according to nature, which leaves out this element. 
It is as natural for man to discern between right and wrong, 
and to feel approbation for what he sees to be right, with con- 
demnation for the wrong; in other words, to experience the 
operations of the conscience, or moral sense, as it is for a dog to 
bark, or for a lion to roar, without any moral feelings. With 
this sense of the words nature and natural, no exception can 
be taken to the statement that “the leading features of a 
natural zodlogical system are all founded in nature.” But 
in the sense in which they would be taken by most of Cuvier’s 
followers, as exclusive of the most significant and exalted 
characteristics of humanity, the statement is a grievous falsi- 
fying of the primitive facts of nature. For certainly the 
conscience is a primitive fact of man’s nature, which is not 
formed by language, study, or habit, and which, thanks to the 
Father of truth, no system can ever annihilate. 

Meanwhile, it is fully admitted that man has an animal 
nature, and should be treated of as subject to its laws, wherever 
he is not elevated above them by those superior traits of which 
no trace is found in the brute. He is no less a vertebrate, a 
mammifer, an air-respiring and a warm-blooded animal, than he 
is exalted immeasurably above the whole sphere of animal life 
by his articulate language, and by his rational, moral, and 
religious nature. But upon what principle of science is his 
place in zodlogy made to depend upon the lower characteristics 
of his nature, to the entire exclusion of all those in virtue of 
which man is man? Is it not self-evident that in a truly 
scientific method and classification, the more significant and 
exalted characteristics of his nature, in which he is distin- 
guished from the mere animals, would be of greater weight in 
determining his true place, than his less significant and lower 
traits in which he is identified with the brute? 

Struck with this, one would think, most obvious truth, two 
distinguished naturalists have separated man from the mere 
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animals in their systems of zodlogy. In that of Ehrenburg 
there are only two great divisions, viz. 

First Cycle, Nations, Mankind—One distinct Class. 

Second Cycle, Mere Animals.* 

These divisions depend on other differences than those of 
Cuvier, but no less palpable. They need not be detailed here. 
It is obvious that Ehrenburg based his system of zodlogy on 
the ‘‘natural, primitive relations of organized beings,” and that 
the order in these fundamental divisions is ‘inherent in the 
objects themselves.’’ Ample authority is this one name of 
Ehrenburg. 

In the system of St. Hilaire,t organized bodies are classed 
in three great fundamental divisions, called kingdoms, viz. 
1. Vegetable. 2. Animal. 8. Human. The first has vege- 
tative life, the functions embraced under nutrition and repro- 
duction. In the second, animal life, exhibited in sensibility and 
mobility, is added to vegetative life. In the third kingdom, 
containing man alone, moral life is added to vegetative and 
animal life. ‘The plant dives; the animal lives and feels ; man 
lives and feels and thinks.’ In the feeling of the animals are 
comprehended their passions, instincts, and whatever mental 
operations belong to their nature and condition. So also, the 
thinking of man comprehends all the faculties, functions, and 
exercises of his moral nature. 

Here, again, it is evident that this system, which depends 
upon the structure and organization for the very different vital 
powers, is based on the “natural, primitive relations” of organ- 
ized beings, and that the order is ‘inherent in the objects 
themselves.” 

It is obvious, also, that while Cuvier formed his four depart- 
ments or branches of animated nature on the ground that there 
are four “distinct plans of structure,’ his system is not so ele- 
mentary in its higher groups, as that of St. Hilaire, whose 
three organic kingdoms are designated by three different vital 
functions. But admitting this quadriform structure, though it 
is controverted by some zodlogists, where is the evidence that 


* See Agassiz’s Essay, p. 200. 
+ Histoire Nat. Generale des Regnes Organique, par I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Paris, 8vo. 1856. 
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it is the character which unfolds the Divine plan in the case? 
Surely we must conceive of the Creator’s plan as best inter- 
preted by those traits and characteristics of his creatures which 
are of the highest importance, and which most fully evince his 
greatness and goodness. Which, then, of these different sys- 
tems, it may be asked, the more ennobles man, and gives the 
higher glory to his Creator—that which makes man’s place in 
zodlogy to depend exclusively upon his physical structure, or 
that which takes into consideration, also, as a distinguishing 
character, his moral life—that which teaches us to think of 
man only as a vertebrate with the other vertebrates, or that 
which directs our thoughts to his moral and religious faculties, 
which raise him far above the mere animals, assimilate him to 
the angels, and constitute that “image of God’’.in which he 
was created? The fundamental principle of the latter, to say 
the least, is no less scientific than that of the former, whilst it 
reveals in a far more striking manner the glory of the Infinite 
Intellect. 

This view is confirmed by consideration of the great and radi- 
cal difference which exists between man and the mere animals. 
The highest class of these, 7. ¢. the mammals—and we need not 
refer to any others—have the five senses, by which they receive 
impressions from external nature and have distinct perceptions 
of objects; they have the common appetites, desires, and emo- 
tions, which, as they are gratified or not, are the sources of en- 
joyment or suffering; they like and dislike, choose and refuse, 
compare and reason,* at least to some extent; they are conscious 
of their feelings, desires, and knowledge, and evidently remember 
with great accuracy, distinctness, and tenacity; they are subject 
to various passions, have strong attachment to their kind, and 
take great care of their young; they associate and contrive for 


* The following instance, similar to many others which have been published, 
is given here on authority that, if known, would command unhesitating belief. 
A gentleman saw a crow fly up from the ground with something in its beak, 
which it dropped from a height of 100 or 150 feet above the earth. This was 
repeated several times. Attracted by the sight, the gentleman rode rapidly to 
the spot, and found that it was a land-tortoise which the crow had been carry- 
ing up and dropping. Its shell was already fractured, and the meat was laid 
bare. The crow, by his reasoning and experiment, had procured for him- 
self a delicious feast, which he was left to enjoy. 
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their own support, defence, and protection, and for the construc- 
tion of their nests, burrows, houses, and the like; they have an 
unerring instinct by which they are prompted and guided, without 
instruction or experience, to the most important and wonderful 
operations and results, for their support and the continuation of 
their species; they have a mode of communication, a sort of 
language, corresponding to emotional sounds or interjections, 
and capable of conveying information from one to another, yet 
entirely distinct from the articulate and conventional languages 
of mankind; some of them are susceptible of instruction, so as 
to understand. many of those sounds and signs which human 
beings alone are capable of making, and so as to perform many 
acts of which, without instruction from man, they are totally 
incapable; in fine, they manifest the phenomena of will, and 
often great strength of purpose or decision. 

Now as any or all of these exercises or acts in man are held 
to be the manifestations of mind, so they must be regarded as 
proofs of a similar power in the brute. It is wholly unscientific 
to explain the same series of phenomena in man and the mere 
animals by different hypotheses. This power, call it mind, or 
soul, or understanding, they share with man. It belongs to the 
animal constitution in each, and, as far as this animal mind goes, 
it seems to be an inseparable attendant of sensation and yolun- 
tary motion. For what could sensation effect without knowledge; 
and what benefit can we conceive of as resulting from voluntary 
motion without intellectual motives, ends, objects? 

It is true, however, that in the mere animals this mind par- 
takes more of the nature of feeling than of thinking; and it is 
wholly employed upon the objects of sense. It is the universal 
practice of man to speak of the feelings of animals. In the 
power of instinct they greatly excel man; from which we should 
anticipate as great inferiority in their intellectual or reasoning 
faculties. Philosophers, however, have not been able to agree 
altogether in what the inferiority of animals to man consists, 
although they have commonly recognised it as essential rather 
than accidental or circumstantial. Mr. Locke placed it in the 
want of the “power of abstracting.” The “having of general 
ideas” he called “an excellency which the faculties of brutes do 
by no means attain to;” they ‘“‘have not the faculty of abstract- 
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ing, or making general ideas, since they have no use of words, _ 
or any other general signs.’’* This great and essential infe- 
riority of the brute to man, involves another equally important, 
viz., the want and total incapacity of articulate and conven- 
tional language. Thus, says Max Miiller:} “the one great 
barrier between the brute and man is language. Man speaks, 
but no brute has ever uttered a word.’ The adaptation of man 
to society, to established laws and civil government, for which 
the highest of mere animals have no power or faculty, is another 
distinguishing characteristic. Still another grand difference is 
presented by Prof. Agassiz himself: “TIf,’’ he says, ‘there is 
anything which places man above all other beings in nature, it 
is precisely the circumstance that he possesses those noble attri- 
butes, without which, in their most exalted excellence and per- 
fection, not one of these general traits of relationship, so char- 
acteristic of the great types of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, can be understood, or even perceived. How, then, could 
these relations have been devised without similar powers?” [2. e. 
similar powers in the Creator.] Is not this difference enough to 
place man in a class by himself, viz. his having faculties to the 
conception of which the highest brute does not and cannot 
attain ¢ 

The above differences are confined to the sentient and intel- 
lectual faculties, between which in man and in the brute there 
is certainly a broad distinction, however much their operations, 
within certain limits, may resemble each other. The range of 
the intellectual powers is very different also in different animals 
of the highest and lowest classes; but in the highest it is vastly 
inferior to that of ordinary men, even in the lowest savage 
state. The reasoning process is very limited; no abstraction, 
or apprehension of general principles, or demonstrative reason- 
ing, seems to be attained, or attainable; most of the great ends 
of their being seem to be secured by instinct; and how near 
soever the reasoning process in animals may approach to that 
in man, the wide separation is still palpable. The same is true 
of the voluntary powers. 


* Essay on the Human Understanding, book ii. ch. 11, sec. 10. 
+ Miller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, pp. 354, 8vo. New York: 
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But all these differences taken together are as nothing com- 
pared with that which is manifested in the fact that man is 
endowed with a moral nature, a perception of right and wrong, 
and a feeling of moral obligation, of which not the least trace 
appears in the highest of mere animals. This moral power— 
this feeling of moral obligation—cannot be confounded with 
sensation, intellect, or volition, nor with all of these taken 
together. For the moral sense, or the sense of moral obliga- 
tion, respects a different class of things, either objects or rela- 
tions, and has an entirely different quality and nature, as is 
apparent in the works that have been written on morals and 
religion as compared with those on the understanding or 
reason, on rhetoric or logic, and also in the common con- 
victions of intelligent and thoughtful men. Yet the language 
of Prof. Agassiz, and of some others, seems to imply a dis- 
regard of the true moral element of human nature, and to 
exclude such as are truly moral sentiments, by exhibiting a 
merely intellectual affinity or likeness in man to the Divine 
excellence. It is strange—it is wonderful—that this moral 
sense, this feeling of moral obligation to God and man, has not 
always been taken as the palpable and distinctive character, 
property, or power, separating man from the mere animals! 
Probably the failure to discriminate precisely between the 
moral and intellectual faculties has been at the bottom of the 
prevalent objection to the existence of a mind, or an imma- 
terial principle in the brute. 

It is upon these clearly ascertained and essential character- 
istics, which do not appear in the brute, especially upon that 
of the moral nature, that we claim for man a place in zodlogy 
distinct from that of mere animals. For it seems evident from 
what has been said, that the true classification of organized 
bodies must be substantially that of St. Hilaire, which distin- 
guishes them into three separate kingdoms, each of which, 
as we have seen, is determined and defined by a peculiar 
and an essential characteristic, inherent in the constitu- 
tion of its subjects. The characteristic of the first king- 
dom is vegetative life; of the second, animal life, superin- 
duced upon the vegetative; of the third, moral life, super- 
induced upon the animal. Thus the: first stands as the 
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foundation; the second includes the first, and rises above it; 
the third includes the second and first, and crowns all. The 
vegetative life, including nutrition and reproduction, has not 
one property of the peculiar animal life, of which the 
characteristics are sensibility (including all the operations of 
the animal intellect) and voluntary motion; nor has the mere 
animal one property of the distinctively human or moral life, 
the characteristics of which include the capacity of the know- 
ledge of abstract and moral truths, and the feeling of moral 
obligation and responsibility. Hence the life of man is 
elevated immeasurably above the sphere of that of any, even 
the highest, of the mere animals. 

It is gratifying to know that this classification of organized 
bodies is no discovery of modern times, inasmuch as it is sub- 
stantially that of Aristotle himself, who may not improperly be 
styled the founder of Natural History. In his Ethics, in order to 
determine the highest good of man, and the means of obtaining 
it, he found it indispensable to ascertain first the true and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of human nature. Accordingly he 
recognises the general properties of organized bodies in the 
plant, the animal, and man, and asks: ‘“‘ What would be the 
proper peculiarity of man?” He answers to this effect: “Life 
seems to be common to him with the plants.” .... “We are 
then to set aside the life of nutrition and growth.” ... “Next 
to this follows a certain sentient life, [7. e. the life of sensation, 
perception, affection, and understanding,] and this man has in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animal.” ... 
‘There remains now a certain practical [acting] life of a being 
who possesses reason.”* By reason here, as elsewhere in the 
writings of Aristotle, is plainly intended, not that understand- 
ing which belongs to animal life, but that power of intellect by 
which man is distinguished from the brute, viz., that by which 
moral obligation is acknowledged and felt, and duty is per- 
formed. 

Strange indeed would it be in the arrangements of infinite 
wisdom, if the proper characteristic of man had not been dis- 
coverable until nearly six thousand years of his history had 


* Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, B. i. cap. 6; B. ii. cap. 8; and B. iii, 
on the Soul. 
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passed away; and then only by anatomical investigations 
accessible but to a very few. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, to 
mention no others, clearly apprehended and set forth the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the mere animal nature, and 
exhibited the great peculiarity of man as elevated far away 
from the sphere of brute life. By the method of common 
sense, 2. ¢., by analyzing the characteristics of organized beings, 
they seized without effort, and held with the utmost firmness, 
the distinguishing character of man. 

Hence it is plain that every system of zodlogy which does 
not recognise this distinction is false, its foundation is a false- 
hood, and instead of revealing, it hides the plan of the Creator, 
which it ought to disclose. 

Moreover, it is evident that only upon this arrangement, 
which confounds man with the mere animals, is it possible for 
Prof. Agassiz to maintain his doctrine of eight or more inde- 
pendent creations of man in eight or more distinct provinces or 
faunas. For his principal arguments are derived from the 
animal nature of man, and from the analogy of the human to 
the brute creation. Just in proportion to the amount of 
difference ascertained between man and the animals, is that 
analogy weakened, and the conclusion invalidated. Hence the 
unanswerable objection to those distinct provinces for man is, 
and must ever be, that his higher physical, his far more exalted 
intellectual, and his transcendent moral powers, place him at an 
immeasurable remove from the highest of mere animals, elevate 
him far above the laws which may confine them to particular 
locations, and enable him to be, as he is found, truly and 
properly, a cosmopolite. 

Recurring now to the statement, that animals feel, think, 
compare, judge, and have various affections and passions, which 
seem to imply an immaterial principle in them, it is to be 
observed that this, in virtue of the broad differences already 
pointed out, does in no sense make them human; nor does it 
imply the immortality of their thinking principle. The ques- 
tion so often asked, What becomes at death of the mind of the 
brute? may be safely answered by another, in the words of an 
ancient wise man, ‘Who knoweth the spirit of a man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 
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into the earth?’ The spirit of man aspires to immortality; 
that of the beast gives no such indication; it may wholly perish 
with the body; and for aught that appears, it may be far better 
for the animal itself that this should be so; while its place may 
be filled with an equal, or a better form of life. Besides, the 
fact that the carnivorous species have a place in the Divine 
plan, is a striking exhibition of the low estimate which should 
be formed of the life and mind of animals. Indeed, it is con- 
ceded that the existence of species which require animal food, 
as of man, for example, is a proof of the Divine benevolence. 
With what repugnance would the slaughter of animals for food, 
and even for sacrifice, and their destruction generally, be 
viewed, if it were believed that in any or every such case, 
a life or mind of moral endowments were consigned to dissolu- 
tion with the body. It is the moral nature of man which 
gives him his priceless estimation, and assures to him immor- 
tality. 

For wherever the intellectual and moral natures are brought 
together in the unity of one and the same consciousness, moral 
obligation at once arises, the creature becomes subject to a 
higher law—the moral law of the Creator; and while we know 
of no reason for the continued existence of mere thought or 
intellect, especially in its lower forms, we do know of an 
imperative reason for the continued existence of the moral 
creature, until the whole object of moral law shall be accom- 
plished, and the creature shall have responded to all the obli- 
gations of its moral nature and relations. If the minds of 
animals be supposed to survive their bodies, it must be for 
reasons not implied in their mere existence, and without 
the least evidence in nature that such is the fact. The 
moral nature of man, on the contrary, involves his immortality, 
with which are inseparably bound up all his wisest, purest, and 
highest aspirations. 

With these views we are prepared to understand correctly 
those exhibitions made by mere animals, which are thus 
described by Prof. Agassiz: ‘‘When animals fight with one 
another, when they associate for a common purpose, when they 
warn one another in danger, when they come to the rescue of 
one another, when they display pain or joy, they manifest 
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impulses of the same kind as are considered among the moral 
attributes of man.’’ But these indications are the mere work- 
ings of their animal constitution, involving so much knowledge 
and such passions as are essential to their self-defence and pre- 
servation. ‘To call these ‘‘moral’’ feelings is a perversion of 
language, unless it be intended to designate the workings of 
the animal mind, as distinguished from the operations of the 
material body; and then it would seem that mental would have 
been abetter word. Even if they are of a similar kind to 
those of the animal nature of man, no one attributes to them 
guilt or merit, right or wrong, praise or blame, because no one 
has discovered in the mere animals the least evidence of a 
moral sense, or of moral obligation. They are mere animal 
impulses. But man is always held responsible for these feel- 
ings, because he is confessedly endowed with a moral nature, 
by which he discerns between right and wrong, is sensible to 
moral obligation, and is capable of controlling his passions and 
actions in conformity with the wise and benevolent moral laws 
of God. 

But since the above operations belong to the natures of man 
and beast alike, let it be granted that, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, there is not ‘‘a difference in kind between 
them,” in so far as they are animal operations, does it follow 
that the highest endowments of man are also to be found 
in the brute? Agassiz seems to maintain this, where he 
says, “The gradations of the moral faculties among the 
higher animals and man are, moreover, so imperceptible, 
that to deny to the first a certain sense of responsibility 
and consciousness, [conscience,] would certainly be an ex- 
aggeration of the difference between animals and men.’ 
That the animal has consciousness in the sense that it is aware 
of its own sensations, feelings, volitions, desires, memories, 
and impulses, must be admitted by all; but that even the high- 
est of mere animals has any sense of moral responsibility or 
conscientiousness, or acting of conscience, or feeling of right and 
wrong, has never yet been discovered. This is something which 
is seen to belong not to the brute, but exclusively toman. The 
one is thence held to be a man, and the other a brute. 

Now this assumption—for it is no more—of “impulses of the 
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same kind” in man and the brute, is the sandy foundation upon 
which this classification of man with the mere animals is built. 
No mighty storm and wind, it would seem, can be required to 
overthrow it. But let man be separated from the brute in a 
class by himself—a change easily effected—and the whole 
fabric of this zodlogical system is built upon a rock; its firm- 
ness, symmetry, and beauty, challenge the admiration of every 
beholder. God smiles upon it. 

The doctrine maintained by Agassiz, “of the existence in 
every animal of an immaterial principle similar to that which, 
by its excellence and superior endowments, places man so much 
above animals,” is to be received not without due qualification. 
For the force of the words “similar to,” is that of the same 
as, or, according to the previous statement, “of the same kind.” 
Of this no proof is offered but that already quoted; and none 
whatever can be produced. Man’s superiority does not consist 
merely in a higher degree of powers the same in kind with 
those of the brute, but in powers entirely distinct and diverse in 
kind from every thing yet discovered in the mere animal; of 
which powers “the roof and crown” is the moral sense, the 
religious principle. This is the distinction marked in that well 
known definition, Man is a religious animal. 

A statement before published by Professor Agassiz is ampli- 
fied in this Essay, showing us his fixed opinion on the subject, 
in the following words: “ A close study of the dog might satisfy 
every one of the similarity of his [the dog’s] impulses with [to] 
those of man, and that those impulses are regulated in a man- 
ner which discloses psychical faculties in every respect of the 
same kind as those of man . . . and though all these faculties 
do not make a philosopher of him, [the dog,] they certainly 
place him in that respect upon a level with a considerable pro- 
portion of poor humanity.” This, probably, is the most extra- 
vagant assertion ever made by a philosopher, with respect to 
the exalted powers of mere animals, even those of the dog! 
Has the distinguished author truly considered the force of this 
language, and estimated the results involved in it? Let us 
consider these for a moment. For if this assertion be true, 
and the common attributes of humanity be maintained, the dog 
is moved by the same sense of rectitude as man; is actuated by 
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the same sense of honour and uprightness, has the same dis- 
cernment between right and wrong, is the subject, like man, of 
moral law, may properly be required to worship and revere his 
Creator, and must be the subject of rewards and punishments 
under the Divine government; and, further, is possessed of the 
same inalienable rights as man, viz., those of “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.”’ All this, and much more, results 
inevitably, upon the supposition above stated, from the doctrine 
that the dog is endowed with “psychical faculties in every 
respect of the same kind as those of man.’”’ Now, if this be 
truth, of course it is all right. But, palpably to all men but 
such as these philosophers, it is not true. For whatever be the 
instincts and intellect of the dog, with all the teaching and 
training ever given him, the moral sense, the feeling of right 
and wrong has never been developed—the dog has no such 
faculty or power. But if, on the other hand, the dog be held, 
as he is by Professor Agassiz, to be the same animal, of the 
same characters, as known and described from all antiquity, 
then it follows, from the assertion that his “psychical faculties 
[are] in every respect of the same kind as those of man,” that 
man is degraded from his high position, as the moral image and 
likeness of his Maker, to a level of kind, though not of degree, 
with the mere animals, and even with the dog. This last is 
the fair understanding of Agassiz’s words, in this place; as it 
is one legitimate consequence of that classification in zodlogy 
which ranks man with the brute. But there is no truth, there 
is nothing of the Divine idea, nothing of the thought of the 
Creator, in all this: for whilst the moral sense remains in man, 
the lowest “‘of poor humanity” will continue to be possessed of 
psychical faculties differing in kind from, and immeasurably 
exalted above, those of the dog. 

Another illustration of Professor Agassiz’s views upon this 
subject, merits special attention. ‘‘Who,’’ he says, “can 
watch the sunfish (Pomotis vulgaris) hovering over its eggs, 
and protecting them for weeks, or the catfish (Pimelodus catus) 
move about with its young, like a hen with her brood, without 
being satisfied that the feeling which prompts them to these 
acts is of the same kind as that which attaches the cow to her 
suckling, or the child to its mother?’’ [the mother to her child?] 
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. “Who is the investigator, who, having once recognised 
such a similarity between certain faculties of man, and those of 
the higher animals, can feel prepared in the present state of our 
knowledge, to trace the limits where this community of nature 
ceases? And, yet, to ascertain the character of all these.facul- 
ties, there is but one road, the study of the habits of animals, 
and a comparison between them and the earlier stages of 
developement of man. I confess, I could not say in what the 
mental faculties of a child differ from those of a young chim- 
panzee.” 

Now it may readily be admitted that in the above instances 
the animal feelings of the parents for their offspring are similar, 
even the same, in their nature, except so far as they may be 
modified by the peculiar form of animal life in each. But in 
the mere animals those feelings are wholly instinctive; and does 
it follow that the human mother can have no other than in- 
Stinctive animal feelings, nor any additional affections for her 
offspring? Is she not endowed with a moral nature and feel- 
ings, which are unknown to the brute? Is she prohibited by 
any law of her nature from the exercise of these in her affec- 
tion for her child? Surely, the human mother, from her 
nature, has feelings for her child, which are peculiar to her, 
and which do not at all show themselves in the storgé of the 
brute. And this is in accordance with the judgment of man- 
kind. For if the cow neglects her calf, and it dies, the matter 
rests there—she is not blamed or punished. But if the human 
mother neglects, or voluntarily injures her child in any way, so 
that it perishes, how great is her guilt, and how justly does she 
suffer the penalty of her crime! Whence now comes that penal 
law or statute which she has violated, but from the common 
sense and common consent of all mankind, that her relation to 
her child is different in kind from that of the brute to its 
young? And the profoundest reflections of the greatest, wisest, 
and best of men, vindicate and sustain this spontaneous judg- 
ment of humanity—they affirm that it is right to punish the 
woman, and that it would be wrong to punish the cow. The 
true and sufficient reason for this difference is, that all men 
believe and know that man is made in the image of God, while 
the brute is not. 
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It needs, therefore, no uncommon power or daring in the 
“investigator” who attempts “to trace the limit where this 
community of nature [in man and the animals] ceases.” Ordi- 
nary talents and acquisitions are abundantly competent. No 
difficult or abstruse investigations are required. Embryology 
has not given, and cannot give any light on this subject; the 
subtle analysis of the lowest and most obscure animals helps not 
this case; the correctness of the orders in the highest division of 
mere animals, ¢. e., the mammals, avails nothing here; but the 
knowledge of the powers, endowments,* and habits of men and 
the higher animals, is what is necessary for this investigation; 
and this knowledge is accessible to all. In order to be 
qualified to investigate this subject, one need not be an expert 
naturalist, in the technical sense of the word. ‘The first and 
great divisions of organic bodies, vegetable, animal, and 
human, are already given—they are palpable to sense on pre- 
sentation of fully developed specimens of each. No extensive 
examination, or wide comparison, is necessary to ascertain the 
difference between mental and moral characteristics. Indeed 
all the facts urged by Prof. Agassiz against separating man 
from the mere animals, are manifest to all intelligent observers, 
and many of them have been a thousand times remarked; they 
have, moreover, been considered pertinent and strong, but they 
are not incapable of satisfactory explanation; and they become 
less and less important as the examination of the human and 
animal powers becomes more full and particular. He ‘con- 
fesses, indeed, that he cannot say in what the mental faculties 
of a child differ from those of a young chimpanzee;’ but if he 
means, that the two are too young to exhibit any difference, he 
only asserts that he cannot distinguish because the differences 
are not yet developed, which may be easily believed; and if he 
means, they do not exhibit any difference in their mental 


* At the late meeting of the British Association, the President of the zodlogi- 
cal section, Prof. Huxley, after the reading of a paper by Dr. Owen on the 
brain of man and that of the gorilla, said that this was not the way to distin- 
guish man from the monkeys; that such discussions were futile; and gave his 
opinion that the difference between man and the animals was to be found, not 
in the toes nor in the brain, but in the ‘‘moral and intellectual” characters or 
powers. The value of this, from so great and distinguished an anatomist, can 
hardly be over-estimated. 
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faculties because there is none, let that be distinctly under- 
stood, with all the consequences which must flow from the 
doctrine; but we can discover no reason why that assertion 
should be restricted to the young, since, if it be true of them, 
it must be true also of the old. Evidently, the true method 
requires the examination and comparison of the faculties of a 
mature man and a mature chimpanzee. A knowledge of the 
“earlier stages of developement” of either man or the animal, 
or both, is of no value for the determination of the differences 
between them. And when mature specimens are examined and 
compared, even the somatic characters of the two are found to 
be so diverse that they are placed in different divisions; whilst 
in the qualities of their minds they are so different, that the one 
has human or moral life, and the other is entirely destitute of 
every such manifestation. Their young inherit their distinc- 
tive properties, and are sure to develope or manifest them in 
due time, according to a law of nature settled and fixed from 
their creation. A creature may be too young to manifest its 
specific characters; as it may not be possible to determine from 
the egg what shall be hatched from it; and as the embryo may 
be too little advanced to exhibit the characters of its class or 
order; but what does all this amount to, whilst we are able to 
predict with perfect certainty that the offspring of a man will 
prove nothing else but human, and that of a chimpanzee 
nothing else but an ugly chimpanzee? There is no uncertainty 
here, although the argument for classing man with the animals, 
which Prof. Agassiz founds upon the fact that the faculties of 
the young of both are undistinguishable, has no force whatever 
upon any other supposition. And whilst he concedes and 
maintains that, according to the immutable laws of nature, the 
elements and forces in a child will not be developed into a 
monkey, nor those of a young monkey into a child, it is difficult 
even to conceive of any rational object for which he makes the 
statement that whilst they remain undeveloped, the faculties 
of the one cannot be distinguished from those of the other. 

We are now prepared for the positive statement that “this 
community of nature [between man and the animal] ceases” 
where the powers cease to be the same. Between the vegetable 
and the animal is the community of vegetative life or power; 
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and this community of nature ceases where the animal life 
begins. In like manner, between the animal and man is the 
community of vegetative and animal life; and this community 
of nature ceases where the moral life begins, which belongs 
exclusively to man. The fixed and unchangeable limit between 
man and the animal is just as easily and clearly traceable as 
that between the animal and the vegetable. 

The structure of the higher monkeys places them, in this 
particular, in the next rank to man, but even in this respect 
they are entirely distinct from him, as has been shown by Pro- 
fessors Owen and Weyman, the very highest authorities, and 
by others. In intellect they are probably inferior to the lion 
and elephant, perhaps to other animals; and being absolutely 
destitute of moral powers, they are placed at an immeasurable 
distance from man. 

The protest which has been made by many philosophers, and 
naturalists too, against the classification of Cuvier, and the 
wide difference “between man and the monkeys,”’ which that 
protest maintains, has not arisen, as Agassiz intimates, from 
the ignorance of the Greeks ‘‘of the existence of the orang 
outang and chimpanzee.” Many of those who have pro- 
tested, and do still protest, against it, have known little or 
nothing of the ignorance or knowledge of the Greeks upon this 
subject. They founded this distinction on those characters 
which man is known to possess, and which the brute ts known 
not to possess. The discovery of the orang outang, the chim- 
panzee, and the gorilla, has not diminished the difference in 
the least. If Aristotle had been as well acquainted with them 
as are the modern naturalists, he would have discovered in 
them no more semblance of that moral power which he gives as 
the distinctive character of man, than he discovered in other 
animals. Agassiz himself finds his chosen example of what he 
pleases to call moral faculties, not in the monkey, but in the 
dog; and the dog was as well known to Aristotle as it is to 
Professor Agassiz. It is the modern naturalists alone, with no 
new facts which bear upon the point, who profess to find so 
little difference between man and the brute—a view utterly 
repudiated by Aristotle. Even Linnzus forgot, or disregarded, 
or never knew, the distinction given by the great heathen phi- 
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losopher and naturalist, when, as quoted by Agassiz, he 
(Linneeus) said in 1746: “ Nullum characterem adhuc eruere 
potui, unde homo a simia internoscatur.”’ True, he afterwards 
made the discovery of structural differences, so as to place man 
in the first order, and the monkeys in the second order of his 
corrected zodlogy in 1761; but neither Linnzeus, nor Cuvier, 
nor Agassiz, has made the distinction so clearly presented by 
Aristotle in the grand moral peculiarity of man; by which he 
separated him from all the animals in a class by himself. This, 
indeed, is not a mere nominal classification, but one based upon 
the distinctive characters of organized beings. 

The protest is stronger, made by more and louder voices now 
than ever before. Indeed, there is reason for another protest 
from the great body of naturalists against such views as Pro- 
fessor Agassiz has here presented, as being unfounded in his- 
tory, and unsupported by any facts or fair considerations; 
whilst, if there were any need of it, we would cordially sustain 
his ‘‘protest against the bigotry spreading in some quarters, 
[where?] which would press upon science doctrines not imme- 
diately flowing from scientific premises.” For we maintain 
that the classification here advocated is strictly “scientific,” 
inasmuch as it is founded upon palpable facts and well-known 
principles of the highest consequence in science and morals. 
If there is bigotry in asserting and urging upon naturalists and 
philosophers, the moral faculties or powers, as distinctively and 
exclusively characteristic of man, it is the bigotry of Aristotle, 
and others among the wisest of the heathen. Repelling, there- 
fore, with our author, every influence ‘‘ which would press upon 
science doctrines not immediately flowing from scientific pre- 
mises,” we maintain that if there is any truth in natural his- 
tory established by scientific examinations, carried on through 
the whole historic period, it is this, that no brute has “ psychical 
faculties in every respect of the same kind as those of man;”’ 
and that no dog, no learned pig, no orang, chimpanzee, or 
gorilla, is, in this respect, ‘‘on a level’ with any real specimen 
of true, though “ poor humanity.” 

Prof. Agassiz undertakes to support this doctrine of inti- 
mate relationship between men and animals, by an argument 
derived from a supposed analogy between the inarticulate cries 
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of different species of the same family of animals, and the vari- 
ous languages of the human race. This part of the Essay is 
very senteauable as exhibiting views of language which must 
astonish the comparative hilolapiatay to whom we leave it; for 
we cannot examine it here, and we abstain from ian set to 
characterize it by any descriptive terms. 

He shows also that the psychological characteristics of man 
and of the animals possess a high interest, inasmuch as mind 
and soul have a value superior to that of matter, even in its 
most highly organized forms. To this we fully subscribe; yet 
we can hardly accept in its full extent the following assertion: 
“The natural history of animals is by no means completed 
after the somatic side of their nature has been fully investi- 
gated; they, too, have a psychological individuality, which, 
though less fully studied, is nevertheless the connecting link 
between them and man.’ Now, we have seen that the commu- 
nity of nature between man and the brute is that of vegetative 
and animal life, the latter including the animal mind or under- 
standing, with its passions and instincts: also, the animals 
are linked to man by their organized structure. But their 
‘‘ psychological individuality” is totally destitute of the moral 
element, which is the predominating characteristic of the 
‘‘psychological individuality” of man. So far, then, is it from 
being true that this is “the connecting link between them and 
man,” that it is precisely in their psychological characters that 
the animals aye most distinctly and broadly separated from 
man. 

From this point of view we are enabled to appreciate other 
statements of our author, in which he anticipates a new para- 
dise for us in our future life, as follows: ‘‘Most of the argu- 
ments of philosophy in favour of the immortality of man, apply 
equally to the permanency of this principle in other living 
beings.” How little of truth there is in this we have seen in the 
fact that the moral and religious endowments, the grand reason 
for immortality, apart from which all other reasons together 
have little or no force, are confined to man alone of all the 
creatures of earth. But Professor Agassiz continues: ‘“ May 
I not add, that a future life, in which man should be deprived 
of that great source of enjoyment, and intellectual and moral 
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improvement, which result from the contemplation of the har- 
monies of an organic world, would involve a lamentable loss; 
and may we not look to a spiritual concert of the combined 
worlds, and all their inhabitants, in presence of their Creator, 
as the highest conception of paradise?’ Many will admit the 
possibility of this; but most of those who do, will exclaim, Is 
this the paradise of God? Has this world stood so long, and 
displayed such a multitude of wonderful operations for thou- 
sands of years, to have the same “harmonies of an organic 
world” repeated on a grander scale? Is it not more probable 
that these earthly wonders will have answered their object, and 
come to an end, and that they will be followed by higher won- 
ders of knowledge, more glorious displays of moral excellence, 
and more transcendent works of the infinite Creator? But are 
such speculations scientific? And if philosophy must indulge 
in them, how much does she need for her guidance, to hear 
that voice behind the veil, which assures us that all things there 
will be light, and peace, and love—not painful research and 
seeking, but full and eternal enjoyment. 

Before closing this article, it is necessary to recur, for a 
moment, to a statement by Professor Agassiz, which has been 
already noticed, ‘of the close connection there is between the 
facts ascertained by scientific investigations, and the discus- 
sions now carried on respecting the origin of organized beings.”’ 
To this he adds: ** According to some they originated spontane- 
ously by the immediate agency of physical forces, and have 
become successively more and more diversified by changes pro- 
duced gradually upon them by these same forces. Others 
believe that there exist laws in nature which were established 
by the Deity in the beginning, to the action of which the origin 
of organized beings may be ascribed; while, according to 
others, they owe their existence to the immediate intervention 
of an intelligent Creator.” Of these different views, the first 
two, as already explained, our author shows to be insupport- 
able, and philosophically absurd, from the evidence of thought 
and design, and from the fitness of organized beings for rela- 
tions to, and benevolent association with each other, which can- 
not be found in unthinking forces, nor in laws ever inoperative 
apart from mind; and he adopts the third view, that they must 
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be derived from an intelligent and infinite Creator. How 
these organized beings began to be, there are no facts in nature 
to show; from this source, only possible and more or less pro- 
bable hypotheses are, or ever can be, accessible to man. The 
common opinion is, that the vegetable kingdom, by a Divine fiat, 
was evolved in full maturity of plant and fruit, or seed, already 
fitted for the wants of the animal kingdom; which was next 
created by a similar fiat, in all its multitude and specific diver- 
sity, and consequently surrounded with the necessary provision 
for the support of its life: in fine, that man was the crowning 
work of the infinite Creator, and was formed in the perfection 
of his powers, with articulate language as readily flowing from 
his lips, and with as much facility of spontaneous action in all 
his members, as is the case now with a mature man. ‘This cer- 
tainly was the philosophical view of Moses, not to plead here 
his claims to inspiration, which have never been invalidated—a 
view for its rational probability, as we think, never yet paral- 
leled. But Professor Agassiz believes that organized beings 
were ‘created as eggs’; and that the ‘conditions necessary 
for their growth must have been provided for”; also that these 
** conditions must have been conformable to those in which the 
living representatives of the types first produced now reproduce 
themselves.”’ The method here indicated is conceivable and 
not absurd, as we think, because infinite wisdom and power can 
be limited only by absolute impossibilities. But when we con- 
sider these conditions of the fertilized eggs in which the first 
types ‘‘now reproduce themselves,” and what an amount of 
continued care and attention and contrivance must have been 
necessary, although no special good seems to result from the 
long and slow process, how much more simple, grand, and 
divine appears the other procedure, viz., that all the types were 
at first created in the full maturity of their frame and powers! 
But in either mode of creation, as well observed by Agassiz, 
‘“‘the transmutation theory furnishes no explanation of their 
existence,” viz., in reference to causation, because organiza- 
tion must have existed before transmutation could have begun. 

Finally, it should be observed, that the four distinct plans of 
organization in the zodlogical system of Cuvier, adopted by 
Agassiz, break up that “unity of composition,” for which St. 
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Hilaire, the father, contended, which has since been sustained 
by the son, and which we might expect to be prominent in any 
arrangement which claims to be an expression of the Divine 
thought. For it is not enough, as clearly shown in this Essay, 
that a system should present the facts of nature in their rela- 
tions, and thus exhibit the harmony that reigns in the works of 
the Creator. All this is done by the system of Cuvier in the 
plastic hand of our author. But any system, which is truly 
the expression of the Divine mind, must assign to every crea- 
ture its true rank, according to the characteristics and powers 
of its nature. Hspecially is it necessary that to the noblest crea- 
ture should be assigned a distinct and the highest place in the 
classification. Thus, if Agassiz had followed St. Hilaire, or 
Ehrenburg, or even Aristotle, instead of Cuvier, he would have 
ranked man in an independent and separate division, and 
placing all the mere animals as consistently, he would have 
presented the Divine plan in that true “unity of composition” 
by which the works of infinite wisdom are ever characterized. 
For whether we consider articulate language, the power of appre- 
hending and reasoning upon abstract and necessary truth, and 
upon the relations and affinities of the organic kingdoms—or the 
moral power, the sense of right and wrong and of religious 
obligation, in virtue of which man alone is made in the image 
of God—whether we consider any one, or all of these together, 
as characteristic of man, he is thereby dissevered from, and 
immeasurably exalted above the mere animals, (in the highest 
of which not one of these traits appears,) and by the thought 
and mind of God he is appointed to stand at the head of the 
creation, in a division and a rank by himself. Zodlogy is thus 
brought into harmony with the Divine plan. Science is per- 
fected. God is honoured. 

But Professor Agassiz has committed himself to the classifi- 
cation of Cuvier, which ranks man as an animal, and nothing 
more; and it is in defence of this system that he is led into that 
systematic disparagement of every thing distinctively human, 
and unto that extravagant exaltation of the faculties and 
powers of the brute, which we have signalized in this paper. 
This is the explanation of what, in such a man, were otherwise 
inexplicable—the system required it at his hands. What the 
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tendency of this system must ever be whilst it continues to be 
held is here revealed in the most striking manner, viz., to 
degrade man. But it is comforting to know that discovery and 
science are moving in the right direction to ensure its over- 
throw. If, indeed, man is nothing more than an animal, 
and has no traits differing in kind from those of the monkey, 
the elephant, the ox, the lion, the dog, then, and not other- 
wise, this system may stand. But if it is no less untrue, than it 
is repulsive to common sense and to the human heart, that men 
and brutes have psychical faculties and powers in every respect 
the same in kind—yea, if man is man—the system must fall; 
and reason and conscience will come to fill their proper place 
in determining the classifications of zodlogy. God speed the 
day ! 


Art. VII.— The War. 


THE war which is now desolating our country bids fair to be 
an epoch-making event. It will probably modify essentially 
our political and social institutions. Should Europe become 
involved in the struggle, it can hardly fail to produce changes 
in that part of the world equally important. Should European 
nations be wise enough to abstain from intervention, the dis- 
turbances in the course of trade, and-the radical changes there- 
with connected, may produce results which no human sagacity 
can now foresee. The interests involved in this struggle are 
therefore so momentous that the eyes of the civilized world are 
anxiously watching its progress. None but the frivolous can 
in this matter be indifferent or neutral. Men must take sides, 
and they must speak out. Silence is impossible. The feelings 
of the community do, and must, find expression at the family 
altar, from the pulpit, the forum, and the press, both secular 
and religious. The cobweb theories by which some among us 
attempted to muzzle the church, speaking through her minis- 
ters, her religious journals, and ecclesiastical courts, have been 
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swept away. The authors of those theories were among the 
first to discard them. This war touches the conscience in too 
many points to render silence on the part of religious men 
either allowable or possible. There never was a time when the 
public conscience was more disturbed, or when it was more 
necessary that moral principles in their bearing on national 
conduct should be clearly presented. In the first place, the 
great principle that the moral law, the will of God however 
revealed, binds nations as well as individuals, needs to be so 
exhibited and enforced as to secure its practical recognition. 
It cannot be denied that it is too frequently ignored. Not only 
public men in their actions, but the people in their judgments, 
proceed on the assumption that expediency is the only rule to 
guide the conduct of nations. The point in each case to be 
decided, is the wisdom, not the morality, of a given measure. 
How it will affect this or that interest is carefully considered, 
and the decision is suspended on this calculation of probabili- 
ties. Whether it be consistent or inconsistent with the law of 
God, is not taken into consideration. Of course, in extreme 
cases, ignoring the morality of actions is impossible. No 
nation can openly advocate murder, treachery, or theft. Never- 
theless it is true, to a lamentable extent, that public measures 
are adopted and estimated, as a general thing, by the rule of 
expediency, to the disregard or neglect of the law of God. 
Indeed, according to a scheme of ethics which for many years 
has been taught extensively in Europe and America, there is 
no higher principle of action than expediency. Right and 
wrong are words without specific meaning. ‘That is right 
which promotes our own happiness, say some, or the happiness 
of the community, as others say; and that is wrong which has 
an opposite tendency. Apart from the degrading character of 
this theory, it is obvious that the decision of the question, what 
the operation of a given measure will be, is often one which the 
widest range of experience and the greatest sagacity are una- 
ble to answer, whereas its moral character a child may deter- 
mine with certainty and ina moment. Expediency, so far as 
all moral questions are concerned, is not only a wrong rule of 
action, but one which can lead neither to certainty nor una- 
nimity of judgment. It will be a great national benefit, if the 
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people of this country should be roused by the trials through 
which we are now passing, to turn their minds to God, to 
recognise their dependence upon him, and their obligation to 
make his will their rule of action as a nation. If this war 
should burn into the national consciousness the conviction that 
what is wrong never can be expedient, we shall not have suf- 
fered in vain. 

In the second place, What is the moral or religious aspect un- 
der which this war is to be regarded? Are the sufferings under 
which we, as a nation, are now labouring, divine judgments—the 
manifestation of God’s displeasure on account of our national 
sins? This is the popular view of the subject. We constantly 
hear the exhortation addressed to the people to confess their 
sins before God, to humble themselves under his rod, and to put 
away those evils which have called down upon us the Divine 
wrath. The principle is often avowed that suffering, whether 
in individuals or in nations, and especially in the latter, is 
always punitive. We have heard in high places the declara- 
tion, that whenever we see calamity overtake any man, we may 
conclude that it was for some sin known or unknown. Nations, 
as such, having no immortality, must find in this world the 
period of retribution, and therefore, especially with regard to 
them, it is said, we may safely infer that national suffering is 
a proof and punishment of national sins. ‘This disposition to 
look upon calamities as evidences of the Divine displeasure, it 
must be confessed, is very natural. It has revealed itself in 
every form, from the days of Job to the present time. When 
the barbarous people of Melita saw a viper fasten on the hand of 
Paul, they said, ‘No doubt this man is a murderer.”’ This dispo- 
sition to administer justice, is only one expression of that spirit 
of self-righteousness which belongs to our fallen nature. If men 
expect acceptance with God on the ground of their goodness, 
they expect suffering on account of their sins. The legal spirit 
attributes prosperity to the Divine favour, and adversity to the 
Divine wrath. It was our common fallen nature, and not any 
thing peculiar to Christ’s disciples, which prompted the ques- 
tion, ‘Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” This disposition to look on suffering as 
always punitive is not only natural, but, we are told, has the 
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support of Scripture. Long lists of passages are quoted, threat- 
ening the wrath of God on nations and individuals for their 
sins. The Bible is full of promises of prosperity to the good, 
and of denunciations of evil to the wicked. The righteous 
‘shall be a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. The ungodly are not so; 
but are like the chaff which the wind driveth away.’ From 
such representations it has been inferred that good and evil are 
in this world distributed on the principles of justice. The 
Bible itself, however, tells us that if we speak thus, we should 
offend against the generation of God’s children. We are not 
to interpret providence on the assumption that this is the state 
of retribution; we are not to regard Lazarus, at the gate of the 
rich man, as accursed of God, and Dives as his favourite. 
What the Scriptures plainly teach on this subject is, 1. That 
so far as rational creatures are concerned, where there is no 
sin, personal or imputed, there is no suffering. 2. That no 
man, no community of men, no society, church, or nation, ever 
suffered in this life as much as their sins deserve. And, conse- 
quently, no individual or nation can ever justly complain of the 
dispensations of Divine providence as unmerited inflictions. 
3. But thirdly, it is no less clearly taught, that the distribu- 
tion of good and evil in this world to individuals, churches, or 
nations, is not determined by the principles of justice, but 
according to the wise and benevolent sovereignty of God. He 
puts up one, and puts down another of the princes of the 
earth; he exalts one nation and humbles another; he gives 
one man prosperity and another adversity, not according to 
their several deserts, but according to his own good plea- 
sure. Sometimes, nay often, his dispensations towards indi- 
viduals and nations are punitive. He often makes suffering so 
directly the consequent of transgression, that their causal and 
judicial relation can be questioned neither by the offender nor 
by spectators. It is not more evident that death by the 
hand of the executioner, is the punishment of murder under 
the government of man, than that disease and poverty are the 
punishment of drunkenness under the government of God. 
That suffering may be punitive, is however no evidence that it 
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always is so. Because loss of health is the punishment of 
excess, it does not follow that every case of sickness is an 
expression of the wrath of God. As with individuals, so with 
churches and nations. God has various ends to accomplish by 
the trials which he calls upon them to endure. Sometimes, as 
we just said, he means to punish them for their sins; sometimes 
he designs to try their faith and patience, and to make them 
examples to others; sometimes he intends to develope their 
character, to call forth their powers, to fit them for higher 
degrees of usefulness; and sometimes, as our Lord said, the 
end of their sufferings is, ‘‘that the works of God should be 
made manifest in them.’’ This was the grand design of all 
Paul’s sufferings; and therefore he rejoiced in his infirmities, 
in order that the power of Christ might rest upon him. Such 
being the case, it is obviously most unscriptural, and often 
the manifestation of a pharisaical and censorious spirit, when 
men regard calamities, whether of individuals or of nations, as 
necessarily Divine judgments, and manifestations of his wrath. 
This is not only a fundamentally erroneous view of the Divine 
government as administered in this. world, but it betrays an 
inordinate estimate of mere temporal prosperity. Happiness, 
abundance of the good things of this life, health, riches, and 
honours, are not the highest gifts of God. Poverty, suffering, 
the necessity of labour, disappointment and reproach, are often 
the greatest blessings, and evidence of God’s especial favour. 
How strange would the Beatitudes sound if accommodated to 
this new theory, Blessed are ye rich, Blessed are ye that are 
prosperous and honoured among men! How is it that our Lord 
says, Blessed are they that mourn; Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute you? Who are they of whom 
God says, ‘The world was not worthy,” but those who wan- 
dered about, being destitute, afflicted, tormented? Good people 
sometimes err in this matter from confusion of mind. They 
feel the burden of their sins; they are oppressed with a sense 
of guilt; they know that nothing which they or others can be 
called upon to suffer in this life, can exceed their ill-deserts; 
and hence they assume that to deny that suffering in them- 
selves, or in the community to which they belong, is punitive, 
and evidence of God’s displeasure for their sins, is equivalent 
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to denying that they are guilty in the sight of God. This is a 
strange mistake. Paul regarded himself as the chief of sinners, 
but he gloried and rejoiced in his afflictions, not as evidences 
of God’s wrath, but as tokens of his love, and the means of 
manifesting the power of Christ. The martyrs, one and all, 
were sinful men, and deserved “the wrath and curse of God, 
both in this life and in that which is to come,” but who would 
dare to say that their sufferings on the rack or at the stake 
were in punishment of their sins. The apostle called upon 
believers to count it all joy when they fell into diverse tempta- 
tions or trials; and the early Christians all considered it an 
honour to suffer for Christ’s sake. Nothing can be more con- 
trary to Scripture, more opposed to history and fact, or more 
repugnant to right feeling than this doctrine, that the distribu- 
tion of good and evil in this world is determined by the princi- 
ples of distributive justice. 

It is often said, indeed, that providence may not be judi- 
cial so far as individuals are concerned, but as nations do not 
exist in the future world, they must be punished for their 
national sins in this life. It is, however, no more true of 
nations than it is of churches, that they have no organic, deno- 
minational existence in the world to come. Are we therefore 
to infer that the persecutions of the early church, the massacre 
of the Waldenses, the butchery of St. Bartholemew’s day, the 
dragonnades of France, were all vials of Divine wrath poured 
out upon his church? The truth is, that God deals with nations 
as he does with individuals. He acts as a sovereign, sometimes 
he punishes them for their sins; sometimes he allows them to 
prosper in their iniquities; sometimes he spares them for cen- 
turies, and then brings on one generation the retribution due 
for the blood shed from the foundation of the world. Quite as 
often, however, he disciplines and educates them by suffering, 
as he does his own children, and purifies them as by fire, not in 
wrath, but in mercy. There is no more reason for regarding a 
nation struggling for truth and righteousness, as accursed of 
God, than for regarding the afflictions of God’s elect as evi- 
dence of his displeasure. The monstrous doctrine of Carlyle, 
and of the modern philosophy, that the Weltgeschichte is the 
Weltgericht; that history is judicial; that the strong are always 
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right; that those who succeed ought to succeed; that we must 
always take sides against the afflicted and down-trodden, is 
simply diabolical. It would make us the partisans of the king- 
dom of Satan from the beginning until now. No man really 
believes this. No American regards the trials of our revolu- 
tionary war, as Divine judgments for the sins of the people; no 
patriot looks upon the blood shed at Bunker Hill, Princeton, 
or Yorktown, as drawn by the scourge of the Almighty. Nei- 
ther does any enlightened man of this generation look upon the 
civil war in England as a judgment of God against the nation. 
It was its salvation. To the perfidious Stuarts and their abet- 
tors, it may have been punitive, but to the people it was the 
price and means of their Protestant and national life. Soin 
our case, we, as a nation, have sins enough to justify our 
destruction. So had Paul and all the martyrs. This war, for 
what we know, may be a punishment for those sins. But no 
man has a right to assume this, much less has he the right to 
press that assumption on the consciences of others. It may be, 
as other wars and other trials, individual and national, have 
been, a mark of God’s favour; the discipline by which he is 
educating the nation for a higher career of usefulness in his 
service. It may be his means of awakening the consciousness 
of our unity as a nation, of arousing the spirit of patriotism, 
and of patient endurance. It may be the necessary process of 
developement of our national life, and be all meant in mercy and 
not in wrath. This at least is an elevated and healthful view 
of the subject. At any rate, we are not to take for granted 
that God is against us. We are not to assume, even should the 
rebellion be successful, that God approves of the cause of the 
Confederates; that he favours the perpetuity and extension 
of slavery; or that he condemns the efforts of the government 
and of the nation to preserve our national life and institutions. 
There is need for caution against this pharisaical and censorious 
spirit. We can hardly take up a religious journal, or enter a 
religious meeting, without being struck with some of its mani- 
festations. If the works of some public improvement are car- 
ried away by a flood, it is because the proprietors violate the 
Sabbath. If a village is burnt, it is because the inhabitants 
were wicked; if a man falls dead, it is because he was a blas- 
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phemer. Do not these things happen to the just and unjust? 
Are we entitled to gather up our skirts lest they should be de- 
filed by the touch of poverty or suffering? Do not the Scrip- 
tures and all experience teach us, that God is a sovereign, that 
the orderings of his providence are not determined by justice, 
but by mysterious wisdom for the accomplishment of higher 
ends than mere punishment or reward? We are in his hands, 
and we are to learn his will and our duty, not from the adverse 
or prosperous dispensations of providence, but from his holy 
word. 

A third point about which the public conscience is exercised, 
is the nature and extent of the allegiance which we owe to the 
government. It is admitted on all hands that government is a 
Divine institution; that obedience to the higher powers is a 
moral duty; and that disloyalty is not only a civil crime, but a 
sin in the sight of God. It is, and must be, further admitted, 
that the government to which our allegiance is due, is the 
national government at Washington, of which Abraham Lincoln 
is the constitutional head. Even those who hold to the doc- 
trine of secession, must admit that the citizens of those States 
which have net seceded are conscience-bound to be loyal to 
the United States. But what is loyalty? As disloyalty is a 
crime, we have no right to change the meaning of the word. 
No man has a right to say of another, ‘‘he is not loyal in my 
sense of the word,” any more than he has a right to say, he is 
a thief or murderer in his sense of those terms. Words have a 
sense of their own, determined by usage, which no man is at 
liberty to alter. It is important, therefore, that we should 
have a distinct idea of what loyalty is, and what is, and what 
is not, inconsistent with it. Unfortunately this, as so many 
other words, has more than one legitimate meaning, so that a 
man may be loyal in one sense, and disloyal in another. 
Neither of these senses, however, can be arbitrarily determined. 
They must be ascertained and fixed by authority. In the strict 
meaning of the word, loyalty is the allegiance and service 
which the law requires of a citizen to his country, or of a sub- 
ject to his sovereign. This meaning of the term is determined 
by its etymology, as well as its usage. As it is derived from 
the French word signifying law, it is properly that service 
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which the law demands. Loyalty, however, is also a sentiment. 
It expresses a state of mind. It is fidelity of love. ‘Thus Cow- 
per says: “We, too, are friends to loyalty; we love the king 
who loves the law,’ &. As human laws respect overt acts, it 
is evident that a man may be loyal in the legal sense of the 
term—in that sense which entitles him to all the rights and 
privileges of a loyal citizen—who has no real affection for the 
government under which he lives. We suppose every one has 
heard, even before this war began, a preference expressed for 
other forms of government than our own; and not unfrequently, 
an ostentatious disavowal of all patriotic feeling. Whatever 
may be thought of those who utter such sentiments, they are 
not amenable to the law of the land for disloyalty. Besides 
those who are heart and soul devoted to their country, not only 
obedient to its laws and true to their allegiance, but zealous 
for the success of the government in its present struggle for 
national existence, constituting, as we doubt not such persons 
do, the great mass of the people of the North, there are among 
us three other classes of men. First, those who are strictly 
and conscientiously loyal in the legal sense of the word. They 
scrupulously perform all the duties which the law exacts at their 
hands, and abstain from everything which tends to afford aid 
or comfort to the rebels. Nevertheless, they disapprove of 
the war. They think it unauthorized or unwise. They prefer 
that the matters in dispute should be peacefully adjusted, or, 
failing in such attempts, that the Union should be dissolved by 
mutual consent. A second class go still further; while keeping 
within the limits of the law, they nevertheless cordially sympa- 
thize with the South, they are glad whenever the rebels are 
successful, and cast down when victory attends the federal arms. 
They, however, keep these feelings to themselves, or utter 
them only in the privacy of their own households. We do not 
see how the law can take cognizance of either of these classes. 
If they do not transgress law, they cannot be legally molested 
on account either of their opinions or their feelings. There is, 
however, still a third class, consisting of those who are not wise 
or self-possessed enough to abstain from the expression of their 
feelings. They openly exult when the federal armies are 
defeated, and publicly express their satisfaction when the rebels 
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are successful. What the law would say to such persons we do 
not pretend to know. Liberty of speech is a very sacred right, 
and should not be lightly invaded. Many of the best men in 
England openly sided, so far as the expressing of feeling was 
concerned, with the American colonies during the Revolution- 
ary war, and were unmolested. More recently, the liberals in 
parliament and elsewhere, did not hesitate to denounce the war 
against Napoleon, and to rejoice in every success of the French 
over the allied forces. If such liberty was afforded in mon- 
archical England, it may be allowed in republican America. 
Still it is very hard to bear. To hear men, enjoying the pro- 
tection of the government, and, in many cases, seeking its 
offices and emoluments, openly rejoicing in its discomfiture, 
taking sides in feeling and in words with its enemies, even 
when through prudence or cowardice they abstain from any 
illegal action, is atrial to the patience of patriotic men, to 
which they ought not to be subjected. Such persons should at 
least be marked and avoided. All political support or encour- 
agement should be withheld from them. They may be allowed 
to enjoy the protection of the law, which they take care not to 
transgress, but they have no right to complain, if nothing 
more than what the law demands be conceded to them. What- 
ever may be legally withheld, may be rightfully withheld from 
those who in heart, if not in act, are the enemies of the coun- 
try. It is better to err on the right side, and to allow too 
much, rather than too little liberty. We should bear with great 
evils rather than violate any of those principles of law and 
order, which lie at the foundation of all society. ‘This distinc- 
tion between loyalty as a legal duty, and loyalty as a senti- 
ment, ought not to be overlooked. For the former we are 
responsible to the authorities of the land; for the latter we are 
not. And doubtless much injustice has been done from con- 
founding these two things. Men have not only been denounced 
as disloyal, but treated as such, who have not offended against 
the law, though their opinions and feelings may not have been 
on the side of their country. That many friends of the Union 
at the South have been despoiled of their property, imprisoned 
or hung, for the mere expression of their feelings, is no reason 
why we should violate the law or the principles of justice. 
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The South has done much in this war, which, if done at the 
North, would fill the world with indignation. Nevertheless let 
us be just. Let us not attempt to make men amenable to the 
civil authorities for their opinions or their feelings. For their 
words they may be held responsible. It is by words informa- 
tion is given to the enemy. It is by words that soldiers are 
induced to desert, or men dissuaded from enlisting, or from pay- 
ing taxes. It is for the law to determine when a man, in the 
exercise of his liberty of speech, exposes himself to judicial 
process. Our great anxiety is that our country should do right; 
that those in authority should not transgress the law of God, or 
violate the principles of justice, in this the time of our pro- 
bation. 

Fourthly, a still more momentous subject which concerns the 
public conscience, is the object of the war. It is very possible 
that a change as to this matter, may consciously or uncon- 
sciously be effected in the minds of the people or of our rulers. 
When the war began there was no diversity of opinion on the 
subject. By the unanimous vote of Congress, by the official, and 
often repeated declarations of the President, and of the heads 
of departments, and of commanding generals, the sole object 
of the war was proclaimed to be the preservation of the Union 
and of the Constitution. Any desire or purpose to alter that 
Constitution, or to impair the rights of the several States, was 
openly and solemnly repudiated. So far as we know there has 
been no official or authoritative renunciation of this object as 
the only legitimate end of the war. The President has recently 
declared this to be the object at which he still aims. The abo- 
lition of slavery, when spoken of at all in this connection, was 
only adverted to as a means to anend. If the Constitution 
and Union could not be preserved without the abolition of 
slavery, then slavery should, if possible, be abolished. To this 
sentiment, we believe, the heart and conscience of the country 
fully responded. It can, however, hardly be questioned, that 
what was spoken of as a means, is by a large party at home 
and abroad, now regarded as the legitimate end. ‘The aboli- 
tionists, to a great extent, are for the war as a means of put- 
ting an end to African slavery; as a means for the restoration 
of the Union, they would be opposed to it. The same is true, 
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to a great extent, with the philanthropists of Europe. Even 
Count Gasparin, the most enlightened of our friends abroad, 
evidently contemplates the emancipation of the slave as the 
object which gives elevation, grandeur, and interest to the 
conflict in which we are now engaged. 

This is a very serious matter. If the abolition of slavery 
be made, either really or avowedly, the object of the war, we 
believe we shall utterly fail. If the perservation of the Union 
and the Constitution be sincerely adhered to as the only legiti- 
mate end of the war, we believe we shall not only be successful 
in the conflict, but that the abolition of slavery will follow in a 
natural and healthful manner. We regard it, therefore, as the 
duty of every man to enter his protest against any departure 
from the object for which the country so enthusiastically took 
up arms. ‘To substitute for that object the abolition of sla- 
very, would, in our judgment, be disastrous, 1. Because it would 
be morally wrong. It may be conceded that the system of 
slavery, as it exists in this country, is a great moral evil; that 
it is a burden and curse to the whole nation; that it is a great 
source of power to those in arms against the nation. It is, 
however, not enough that our object should be in itself good, 
and its attainment eminently desirable, to justify a war. False 
religion is a great moral evil; its prevalence is the one great 
curse of the world; the prosperity of our own and of every 
other country would be immeasurably promoted by its suppres- 
sion. Would this justify a crusade against idolatry and super- 
stition? So also despotism is a grievous yoke on the neck of 
the nations. Its prevalence abroad is a great evil tous. The 
fellow-feeling between political and domestic despots, between 
the privileged classes and slaveholders, is the secret of a great 
part of the hatred to the North and sympathy with the South, 
which prevails in Europe, and which have been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the continuance of this war. But this would 
not justify our government in making war against England and 
France. We cannot rightfully sacrifice thousands of lives and 
hundreds of millions of money, because aristocrats hate us, and 
wish evil to our institutions. Nothing can be a legitimate 
object of a war but something which a nation has not only a 
right to attain, but which also it is bound to secure. The sup- 
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pression of false religion; the destruction of feudal institutions 
abroad; the abolition of slavery in Asia or Africa, does not fulfil 
either of these conditions. These are not objects for which our 
government was instituted, nor is it responsible for them. But 
the security of its own territories; the protection of the lives 
and property of its citizens; the preservation of its own na- 
tional existence, with all the prerogatives therewith connected, 
are the very ends for which civil governments are instituted, 
and for which they are responsible. ‘These are ends which 
they are bound to secure, and these, therefore, alone are the 
legitimate objects of war. Other things may be benevolent, 
useful, desirable, but they are to be attained in some other 
way. War is a tremendous evil. It is no slight matter for 
parents to give up their children to death. The government 
which calls for this great sacrifice must make out a case of 
necessity. There must be a moral obligation on a people to 
make war, or the war itself is a crime. Now it cannot be 
asserted that the abolition of slavery, however desirable in 
itself, is one of the ends for which our national government was 
instituted. We are not bound to abolish slavery by war, as we 
should be bound to resist invasion, or as we are bound to sup- 
press rebellion by force of arms. England had the power, as 
mistress of the seas, to suppress the slave trade, by making it 
a ground for war. But she was not bound to put an end to 
that horrid traffic in that way, and to have done so would have 
been an outrage on the rights of nations, and therefore a viola- 
tion of the moral law. If our government, therefore, has 
neither the right nor the obligation to abolish slavery within 
the limits of the States, which is undeniable, and never has 
been denied, then to make such abolition the end of the war, is 
a plain and palpable violation of the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution, and of the law of God. We do not say that the 
emancipation of the slaves may not be a legitimate means for 
the prosecution of the war. But the difference between its 
being a means and an end, is as great as the difference between 
blowing up a man’s house as a means of arresting of a con- 
flagration, and getting up a conflagration for the sake of blow- 
ing up his house. Plain as this is, and essential, in the moral 
aspect of the case, as this distinction is, we do not expect to 
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see it regarded. If men hate and disapprove of any thing, 
they seldom are scrupulous as to the means of getting rid of 
it. The plains and hills of every European nation are red with 
the blood shed in obediénce to this spirit. The end sanctifies 
the means, is the motto of fanaticism as well as of Jesuitism. 
Christianity was hateful to the heathen, Protestantism was 
hateful to the Papists, and therefore all means, rapine and 
murder included, were lawful in their eyes for their suppres- 
sion. In like manner slavery is hateful to the men of this 
generation, and therefore they are prone to make its extirpa- 
tion the great end of the war. We have, however, in the sight 
of God, no more right to do this, than we have to make war 
for the suppression of false religion, or despotism, or any other 
great evil which prevails in the world. 

2. The substitution of the abolition of slavery for the pre- 
servation of the Union, as either the real or avowed object of 
the war, besides being morally wrong, because transcending the 
powers of the government, would also be in the highest degree 
inexpedient. If there be any one condition of success, in the 
deadly struggle in which we are now engaged, more essential 
than any other, it is the cordial union of the people in the 
loyal States. That this great war should be conducted to a 
safe conclusion as a party measure, is simply impossible. 
Neither the Republicans nor Democrats can command the 
resources of the nation. Much less can those resources be 
called out and directed by a mere fragment of either of those 
great parties. Unity of purpose and of effort on the part of 
the North and of the border States, is therefore essential. It 
is self-evident that this union and codperation can be secured 
only by the adoption of a truly national, as distinguished from 
a party, policy. The object of the war must be something in 
which the whole country can with a good conscience codperate, 
and for which the whole people are willing to exert their 
utmost energies. Stated in these general terms, these princi- 
ples can hardly be questioned. If, then, it can be shown that 
the whole country, the people now loyal to the government, 
cannot, and will not unite, in making the abolition of slavery 
the object of the war, then it must be admitted that any such 
change in the purpose of the government must be fatal to our 
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success. It, however, is not a matter which needs to be proved, 
that the whole people cannot be brought to sustain the war as 
a means of emancipating the slaves. No party has ventured 
publicly to announce any such purpose. Nay, the President 
has, within a few weeks past, disclaimed it. The most influ- 
ential of the Republican papers (the New York Times) in a 
recent issue made the same disclaimer. The democratic party, 
which prevailed in so many of the late elections, is known to 
be hostile to any such measure; and the large body of voters, 
who are not party men, but vote as their conscience directs,— 
the conservative men of the country as they are called—are no 
less opposed to any such policy. It must, therefore, be suicidal, 
if not treacherous, for any man or any set of men, to insist on 
the government taking ground on which the people cannot and 
will not stand. If there be not wisdom and right feeling 
enough to secure a national policy, that is, the policy of 
adhering truly and avowedly to the restoration of the Union as 
the only legitimate object of the war, then we believe success is 
hopeless, and the sooner the war is brought to an end the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. We are not arguing against 
the abolition of slavery, any more than we are arguing for the 
continuance of false religion, or of despotism. We are only 
arguing that these are not legitimate objects of the war. 
Having undertaken the war for a purpose which the govern- 
ment and the people heartily approved, and for the attainment 
of which they felt bound to make every sacrifice, to substitute 
any other object, be it the acquisition of new territory; the 
consolidation of the government; the subjugation of one part 
of the country to another; the abolition of slavery; or any 
thing else, is palpably wrong and must be disastrous. The 
policy of States must be guided first by the law of God, and 
next by a regard to the convictions, feelings, and interests of 
the people. The men who control that policy at any one time 
may have their own private opinions as to what would be right 
and wise, but they must, as statesmen, act for the people, and 
give effect to their well ascertained desires. It is the public, 
and not the private conscience and judgment which are to 
govern the country, and therefore no extreme measure, no mea- 
sure sanctioned only by a small part of the thinking public, can 
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be wisely adopted. In the Pittsburgh Banner for December 
27, 1862, there is a very judicious editorial article bearing on 
this point, which we should be glad to transfer to our pages. 
“The people,” says the editor, ‘““must be united. A platform, 
broad enough for all loyal people to stand upon, must be 
adopted. The radicals cannot carry their principles through. 
It is utter folly in them to think so. They have not the num- 
bers. The people will not go withthem. And the Republicans 
cannot, as a party, so wage the battle as to triumph. They have 
the reins of government but only half the people, a power far 
too weak. Neither could the Democrats, on party principles, 
succeed, ... There must be union; and to have union we must 
adopt broad, noble, national principles.” 

We do not argue against making the abolition of slavery the 
object of the war, on general grounds; on the tremendous social 
revolution involved in the immediate emancipation of four mil- 
lions of slaves, the great majority of whom are in the lowest 
state of civilization, or on the wide-spread misery consequent on 
the loss of the recognised right of property in the labour of 
such a multitude of men. The President in his recent annual 
message dwells at length on these evils in favour of his plan 
of gradual emancipation. We are content to rest the matter 
on the two grounds already mentioned, viz., that the United 
States have no more right to go to war for the abolition of 
slavery than for the correction of any other great social evil at 
home or abroad; and that the country cannot be expected to 
unite in the support of a war for any such purpose. We must 
keep right, and we must keep united, or we must be defeated. 

Fifthly, another moral question, of scarcely less importance, 
concerns the means or measures which are adopted for carry- 
ing on the war. The aphorism that all things are lawful in 
war, is not only unchristian, but inhuman. It was rejected by 
the heathen and adopted only by savages. And yet we fre- 
quently hear the doctrine advanced, that the end of war is to 
inflict injury on your enemies, and the more injury you inflict 
the sooner and the more effectually will the war be brought to 
anend. We have heard men justify the burning of cities and 
laying waste the country by fire and sword. This, indeed, is 
often the language of passion rather than of deliberate convic- 
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tion. Nevertheless, there is great reason to fear that many of 
the people, and some even in places of authority, have very 
little scruple as to the morality of the means to be adopted in 
the suppression of this rebellion. The end sanctifies the 
means, is practically the creed of many who would not dare to 
adopt it in its abstract form. We may, however, safely assume 
that no Christian man can advocate the principle, that every 
means of injury against enemies may be rightfully adopted. 
The apostle says of those who teach that we may do evil that 
good may come, that their damnation is just. That is the 
judgment of God, and his judgments cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. It follows, therefore, that if the Union can be 
preserved only on the condition of the commission of sin, it 
must be allowed to perish. If one word of blasphemy against 
the Saviour of men could give us peace, that word should never 
be spoken. Better far that the whole land should be buried in 
the depths of the sea. About this there can be no dispute. As 
little can it be doubted that it is a sin, a violation of the law of 
God, for our government to disregard any of the established 
laws and usages of modern warfare in its efforts to suppress 
the rebellion. Better let the rebels succeed, than offend God, 
by reverting to the cruel and wicked usages of former ages, or 
of savage nations. It is one of the recognised rules of modern 
warfare, that prisoners of war should be humanely treated, and 
the lives of non-combatants be regarded as sacred. Of course 
any violation of this rule would be morally wrong. It would 
not justify a departure from this principle that our enemies dis- 
regard it. We fear that the records of southern prisons will 
prove that, in numerous instances, federal prisoners of war have 
been subjected to the greatest hardships and indignities, and 
sometimes shot on the slightest provocation. We must disbelieve 
not only the testimony of loyal men, but the statements of 
the southern journals: themselves, if hundreds. of men, guilty 
of no other crime than fidelity to the country, expressed no 
otherwise than by words, have not suffered death. No such 
case, to our knowledge, has ever occurred at the North. Pri- 
soners have not only been kindly treated, but non-combatants, 
however open in their avowals of hostility to the Union, have 
escaped injury from unauthorized persons. In the compara- 
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tively few cases in which they have been deprived of their 
liberty, it has been by the officers of the law, and in obedience 
to the command of the constituted authorities. 

Again, itis one of the humane regulations of modern war- 
fare that private property is entitled to protection. Robbery 
or marauding, on the part of soldiers, is punishable with death. 
The evils of war are great enough without adding to them the 
right of unlimited spoliation. The track of armies, whether 
friendly or hostile, can hardly fail to be marked with desola- 
tion. Necessity, which knows no law, subjects the resources 
of the country through which an army passes, to a greater or 
less degree to its support. Men and horses must be fed, and 
it is often impossible that sufficient food or forage can be trans- 
ported to meet necessary demands. Private property, there- 
fore, must be used; but it is to be used only when necessary, 
and, when taken from persons not in active opposition to the 
government, the proprietors are entitled to a fair compensation. 
What we hold, however, to be immoral and demoralizing, is the 
doctrine that the private property of non-combatants is a law- 
ful prize in war. Indiscriminate plunder, or wholesale confis- 
cation, confiscation of the property of classes of men, without 
judicial decision in each case affirming the lawfulness of the 
forfeiture, we believe to be contrary to the law of God and the 
usages of civilized society. It is easy to assert the doctrine 
that a state of war supersedes all civil rights, when we are the 
gainers. But we become clear-sighted to its injustice, when it 
operates against ourselves. Here, again, we think that the 
federal authorities are entitled to great commendation. South- 
ern property in northern hands, or when vested at the North, 
has not been confiscated; southern debts have not been seques- 
trated to the use of the federal government. The congress of 
the Confederate States, on the other hand, has made it unlaw- 
ful for southern debtors to liquidate the claims of northern cre- 
ditors. Hundreds of millions of dollars due by the law of God 
and by the recognised principles of honesty, have been, and 
still are, withheld from loyal men, who have thereby been 
ruined. This violation of the great principles of moral obliga- 
tion by our enemies, will not justify a similar course on our 
part. What we are anxious should be impressed on the public 
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conscience, and on the minds of our rulers, civil and military, 
is, that the rights of property are sacred—that they cannot be 
violated except in cases of absolute necessity, or in punishment 
of offences judicially authenticated. We are aware that excep- 
tion is perhaps unavoidably made to this rule, when towns or 
cities are not only defended, but turned into fortresses, which 
must be taken by assault. When a citizen’s house is trans- 
formed into a fort, from which shots are fired, it loses its cha- 
racter and forfeits its right to protection. 

Once more, the usages of war and the consciences of 
Christian people, condemn as morally wrong all unusual and 
cruel methods of conducting hostilities, such as poisoning 
streams, wells, or food, or letting loose hordes of savages, or 
stirring up servile insurrections. We do not say that it would 
be wrong to employ the Indians or negroes in our military 
service, any more than it is wrong for the English to 
employ the Sepoys of India. When so employed, however, 
Christian principle and common humanity require that they 
should be under military discipline, and restrained by all the 
rules of war. If the great powers of Europe were justifiable, 
which no man doubts, in interfering to arrest the indiscriminate 
massacre of the Greeks by the Turks, we may be sure that we 
should arouse against us the indignation of the Christian world, 
if we should resort to the instigation of servile war, as a means 
of suppressing the rebellion. Better far that we should be 
defeated, and the country divided, than that its unity should 
be preserved by any such revolting means. Ifa strong man is 
bound to arrest the hand of a ruffian about to murder a child, 
Christendom would be bound to interfere and put an end to a 
war conducted on any such principles. We have no fear, how- 
ever, that any thing so horrible as servile insurrections would 
ever be resorted to, or tolerated by the American government. 
We should not have even adverted to the subject, had we not 
been told, (what our own ears never heard,) that men and 
women, professing to be Christians, have been so demoralized, 
or demented by passion, as to maintain that it would be just to 
visit the South with the fate of the Canaanites. We know no 
parallel to this, but some of the ravings of the southern press, 
in which resort to poison, fire, and the poinard of the assassin, 
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has been advocated as lawful in such a war as this. God for- 
bid that such persons should be, or be regarded, as fair repre- 
sentatives either of the North or of the South. If we cannot 
succeed by right means, we can never succeed at all. 

Another question on which the public conscience is sorely 
tried, and on which good men are much divided in opinion, 
relates to the limits of the power of the executive. Has the 
President of the United States the right to suspend the privi- 
lege of habeas corpus, to order the arrest and imprisonment of 
private citizens, without due process of law, or to subject them 
to trial for offences not specified in the laws, by the military 
authorities? Has he the right to abolish slavery either in the 
States or Territories? Nothing connected -with the war has so 
disturbed the public mind as the principles involved in these 
questions. Nothing has called forth such opposition and bitter 
denunciations against the administration, as the exercise of the 
right to deal in this summary and arbitrary manner with the 
liberty and property of private citizens; and nothing threat- 
ens so much danger for the future. It is on these points divi- 
sion at the North is most to be apprehended. Already direct 
collision between the state governments and the national execu- 
tive is looming up before us. It is not the number, the 
resources, or the persistency of our enemies, that is to be 
apprehended, so much as radical division and alienation among 
the loyal men of the North. This, therefore, is a subject of 
transcendent importance. It is one also of great difficulty. 
When the highest legal authorities in the land are found 
arrayed on opposite sides, it is folly for either party to assume 
that the matter is plain and simple. It is still greater folly to 
make the view taken of these questions the test of loyalty or 
devotion to the cause of the country. Men equally patriotic, 
and zealous for the support of the government and for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, are found on both sides of these 
questions. We have no idea of discussing these subjects in 
their legal or political aspects. The whole object of this arti- 
cle is to endeavour to show the bearing of the moral law on 
these great questions of national interest, and to assist our- 
selves and our readers to determine the path of duty. With 
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this view we propose, in very few words, to state how this mat- 
ter presents itself to our minds. 4 

1. In the first place, it is conceded that the President of the 
United States, in his capacity of civil magistrate, and in ordi- 
nary times, has no authority under the Constitution, and conse- 
quently no authority at all, to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, or to arrest and imprison any citizen without due pro- 
cess of law, or to emancipate a single slave. On this point 
there does not seem to be any difference of opinion. The 
proclamation of the President is issued in his capacity of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
The emancipation of the slaves is declared to be ‘‘a war mea- 
sure.” Its justification is rested not on general principles of 
justice and humanity. It is not because slavery is a moral 
wrong, but simply because emancipation of southern slaves is 
assumed to be a necessary means for the successful prosecution 
of the war, that the decree for their emancipation is defended. 
This is avowed by the President himself, and therefore the 
operation of the proclamation is confined to States and parts of 
States in actual rebellion. If emancipation was proclaimed as 
a matter of justice to the slave, it must of course be general in 
its operation. 

2. It may also be conceded that the war power of the Pre- 
sident is not only derived from the Constitution, but limited 
by that instrument. In declaring that the President shall be 
the commander-in-chief of the army, the Constitution invests 
him with all the prerogatives, which, according to the laws of 
nations and the usages of war, are attached to that office. We 
see no reason to dissent from the dictum of Judge Curtis, that 
the President ‘possesses and exercises these powers, not in 
spite of the Constitution and laws of the United States, or in 
derogation from their authority, but in virtue thereof, and in 
strict subordination thereto.” This is the President’s own 
view of the subject. He closes his recent proclamation with 
the solemn words, ‘‘ Upon this act, sincerely believed to be an 
act of justice, warranted by the Constitution upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind, and 
the gracious favour of Almighty God.” 

3. The only question is, How far does the war power of the 
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President extend? To this we answer, So far as the preserva- 
tion of the country demands, and no farther. He has the 
right to do whatever is not in itself sinful, which is necessary 
to protect the government and Constitution, which he has 
sworn to support. The law of self-preservation is the same in 
nature in its application to individuals and to states, or organ- 
ized communities. Any man is justifiable in setting at naught 
the rights of property, to preserve his own life or those of his 
family. Who would venture to arraign a man for theft, who, 
in order to save himself or children from drowning, should take 
a boat which did not belong to him. Nay, the right to life 
yields to that of self-preservation. It is justifiable homicide to 
kill a man in self-defence. The same principle applies to 
organized communities. They, too, have the right of self-pre- 
servation, and they must have organs through which that right 
can be exercised. In times of emergency the common council 
of a city, for example, cannot be called together. The mayor 
must act, and because he must act, he has the right to act. If 
a great fire occurs, he may arrest its progress by blowing up 
any buildings, no matter how valuable or venerable. It would 
be vain to quote the Bill of Rights about the inviolability of 
property, or to produce the municipal charter to prove that 
blowing up houses was not one of the functions of the mayor. 
All such pleas are felt to be nugatory in the presence of the 
instinct of self-preservation. So, too, when pestilence has 
revealed itself in a particular part of a city, its inhabitants are 
removed, its places of business are closed, and all access to it 
is debarred. What would it avail to protest against such mea- 
sures on the ground that a man’s house is his castle, or that he 
has a right to earry on his business where he pleases? In all 
these cases, the necessity must be real, and not imaginary or 
fictitious; and the means employed must not transcend the 
immediate exigency. Ifa man kills another on the plea of self- 
defence, when he is in no real danger, he is guilty of man- 
slaughter; and if his plea of self-defence is feigned, and the 
homicide is committed with malice aforethought, he is guilty of 
murder. So, also, to justify the destruction of private pro- 
perty to arrest a conflagration, the necessity must be real and 
apparent, and the destruction must not be carried beyond what 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. I. 21 
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the exigency demands. These principles evidently apply to 
military affairs. A commanding general has the right to seize 
private property, to arrest suspected persons, and to do what- 
ever is not morally wrong, which the necessity of the service 
requires. He may proclaim martial law, which suspends the 
common and statute laws, and puts in their place the arbitrary 
will of the general in command. This is admitted. It is done 
in every war. It has been enforced during the present war by 
the rebels as well as by the loyal generals. It is on this 
ground of self-preservation, of immediate and urgent necessity, 
that we think that the right of the President to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, is to be defended. It has been said that 
Congress alone, as a legislative body, has the right to suspend 
the operation of the law of the land in so vital a matter. To this 
we answer, first, that then the constitutional provision for the 
suspension of the writ in question would be nugatory. Before 
Congress could be called together to act, irreparable evil might 
be done. And secondly, this is contrary to all analogy. A 
man whose life is in imminent danger is not required to go to 
a magistrate to get permission to kill his assailant; neither is it 
necessary for the mayor of a town to call together the common 
council to give him authority to destroy private property to 
arrest a raging fire. No less unreasonable is it to assert, that 
the President of the United States must obtain permission of 
Congress to arrest and imprison enemies of the country in 
times of emergency. Judge Curtis admits that this right does 
exist. He says, ‘In time of war, a military commander-in- 
chief, or one of his subordinates, must possess and exercise 
powers both over the persons and property of citizens which do 
not exist in time of peace.” Again, “In the time of war with- 
out any special legislation, not the commander-in-chief only, 
but every commander of an expedition, or of a military post, is 
lawfully empowered by the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States, to do whatever is necessary and is sanctioned by 
the laws of war, to accomplish the lawful objects of his com- 
mand.” Martial law, according to Judge Curtis, goes even 
further than this. ‘It is,” he says, “the will of a military 
commander operating without any restraint, save his judgment, 
upon the lives, upon the persons, upon the entire social and 
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individual condition of all over whom this law extends.” Such 
is the absolute power which martial law vests in a commanding 
general. Such is the power which he is often called upon to 
exercise. When shut up in a besieged city, he is, and must be, 
master of all its resources; and when, as was the case with 
General Butler in New Orleans, he is in a captured city filled 
with a hostile population and discordant elements of every 
kind, it would be suicidal for him to submit to the trammels of 
ordinary law. He is, and ever must be, bound by the great 
principles of morals, but he must, at the same time, be clothed 
with all the powers which the exigencies of his position de- 
mand. Judge Curtis, however, as we understand him, insists 
first, that this military power of the President, or of his subor- 
dinates, must be confined to the present. It cannot be exerted 
to determine the future relations either of persons or pro- 
perty; and secondly, that it must be confined to the sphere of 
actual military operations. The former of these limitations has 
nothing to do with the propriety of arbitrary arrests, as they 
are called. It is on the second ground, as we understand, that 
the objection to such arrests is founded. We presume it would 
not be charged as a fault against General Banks, if he should 
arrest individuals who, in the streets of New Orleans, were 
haranguing the people against the government, or exhorting 
them to cheer for the rebel authorities. It is because the 
President has ordered the arrest of suspicious persons outside 
of the field of military operations, and within the limits of 
loyal States, that he has been so severely censured and de- 
nounced. We cannot see the reason for this limitation. We 
understand well enough that a subordinate general must con- 
fine the exercise of his power to the immediate sphere of his 
command. A general commanding one department has no 
more authority to exercise his military power in another de- 
partment, than the President can exercise such authority in 
Canada. But the authority of the President extends over the 
whole United States. What he can lawfully do in one place, 
he can lawfully do in another. This extraordinary war power, 
springing “from present pressing emergencies,” says Judge 
Curtis, ‘is limited by them.” Then it exists wherever and when- 
ever those emergencies arise. ‘There is no justification for the 
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exercise of such power, but necessity; and the necessity is a jus- 
tification wherever it exists. It seems strange to us, that a man 
may be lawfully arrested and imprisoned, in one place, because 
he is dangerous to the country, and be exempt from all harm 
in another place, where he may be ten-fold more dangerous. 
The President of the United States, in times of rebellion and 
invasion, may, on pressing emergencies, do any where what- 
ever any commanding general may do within the sphere of his 
authority. Neither the one nor the other can rightfully do 
any thing but what the law of self-preservation demands. A 
power which arises out of necessity is limited only by that 
necessity. 

There may be just cause of complaint in some cases, on the 
ground that these summary arrests were made when no neces- 
sity called for them; that men truly loyal, or whose disloyalty 
was a mere matter of feeling, have been unjustly imprisoned. 
Adnitting this to be true, it does not touch the principle. If 
the right to arrest dangerous persons be admitted, each case of 
its exercise must be judged on its own merits. Much is said 
about the dangerous character of this power. It is said to put 
in peril the most sacred rights of the citizen, and the Constitu- 
tion itself. All power is liable to abuse, and its exercise should 
be jealously watched. We have, however, as little fear of any 
serious danger to the liberty of the people from the power in 
question, ag we have of indiscriminate manslaughter, or the 
general blowing up of houses, because homicide and the destruc- 
tion of private property are justified in cases of emergency. 
Much of our fear on this subject is traditionary. It is a cor- 
rect maxim, that the depositaries of power should be sedulously 
watched. ‘*'The price of liberty is perpetual vigilance.” For- 
merly, kings and nobles were the depositaries of power, and it 
was obligatory on the people to be constantly on their guard, 
and to resist the first indication of encroachment on their 
rights. English history, which is our own history, is a record 
of this struggle of the people against their rulers. This we 
have been instructed to regard as the spirit of liberty. We 
have received it as part of the great inheritance bequeathed to 
us by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. We are not duly mindful, 
however, of the entire change of our position. The maxim still 
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holds good, that the depositaries of power are to be jealously 
watched, but in this country all power vests in the people, and 
not in our ephemeral rulers. The danger to liberty is from 
the masses, and from State pride and assumption, not from the 
federal government. This De Tocqueville discovered years 
ago. ‘So far,” says he, “is the federal government from 
acquiring strength, and from threatening the sovereignty of 
the States, as it grows older, that I maintain it to be growing 
weaker and weaker, and that the sovereignty of the Union 
alone is in danger.’’ This stupendous and wicked rebellion, 
with which we are now struggling for our national life, is the 
outbreak of popular and State feeling against the authority of 
the Union. It is not the power of the national government, 
it is the license of the people and the patronage of the govern- 
ment we have to fear. If every post-master, and every other 
officer of the government below the members of the cabinet, 
could hold their positions on the good behaviour tenure, it 
would do more to purify and strengthen our institutions than 
any new restrictions on the power of the President. Our 
reasons for not sympathizing with the alarm manifested on 
account of “the arbitrary arrests,’ besides the one just inti- 
mated, are that this power of the President can be exercised 
only in times of rebellion or invasion; that it is limited to 
cases of necessity; and that the agents of the government are 
responsible for their acts, in obedience to the commands of the 
central government. If a man kills another on the plea of 
self-defence, he is bound to make out that the homicide was 
necessary to his safety. If the authorities arrest and imprison 
a man as dangerous to the government, they must be prepared 
to show that such arrest was an act of necessity, that the public 
safety demanded it. If it can be proved to be wanton or mali- 
cious, those who make the arrest will be held to account. We 
repeat our conviction, that our danger is not from the despotic 
power of the President. When men are rushing with their 
engines to extinguish a conflagration, there will always be 
those to ery out against them for breaking the curbstones or 
barkiog the trees; but after all, the real danger is from the 
fire, and not from the injury done the public thoroughfares. 
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In like manner, our present danger is from the rebellion, and 
not: from the irregular exercise of national authority. 

The above principles apply to the emancipation of slaves. 
If the President, as commander-in-chief, or his subordinates, 
may, in time of war, and in case of pressing necessity, appro- 
priate the property of the enemies of the country, why not 
their property in slaves? They claim slaves as property; 
they have a recognised and legal title to their labour; on the 
proceeds of that labour they live; by it they are enabled to carry 
on this war for the overthrow of the government. There seems 
to be no reason why this peculiar kind of property should be 
exempt from the operation of the laws of war. If the rebels 
confiscate or sequestrate, without any pretence of military 
necessity, not only hundreds of millions of mercantile debts due 
to northern men, but the immense amount owned by them in 
southern banks and railroads, they at least should not com- 
plain of the application of strictly war principles to themselves. 
As, however, this emancipation of the slaves is declared to be a 
war measure, founded on “‘ military necessity,” it must, as before 
said, be limited by that necessity, and by the nature of the 
President’s authority as commander-in-chief. Both of these 
limitations are essential. The President has no authority to 
liberate a single slave, except on the ground of military neces- 
sity. If that necessity exists, the right exists, and to the 
extent and no further, that the exigency demands. This is con- 
ceded. Men may differ as to what ‘military necessity,’ in 
this matter, at the present moment does require, but they must 
admit that nothing can be rightfully done which the present 
emergency does not demand. The right to emancipate slaves 
cannot extend beyond the military necessity for such emanci- 
pation. This we understand to be the President’s doctrine. 
The other limitation is no less important. The President’s 
power to emancipate is a military power. It belongs to him as 
the head of the army. But the authority of a general is 
executive, and not legislative. He cannot make laws to be 
permanently binding. He acts for the present, and for press- 
ing emergencies. The President does not pretend to be a 
dictator. He does not assume the right to enact new laws, or 
to overturn the institutions of the country. He speaks in his 
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character of military officer, and assumes to do only what lies 
legitimately within his military authority. He may, as com- 
mander-in-chief, issue an order to his subordinates in the navy 
and army to regard and treat as freemen all the slaves within 
their respective commands, or who may seek refuge within 
their lines. What is more than this, must be legally void, and 
practically inoperative. The President’s authority, at the pre- 
sent time, is no more regarded in South Carolina than that of 
the governor of New Jersey. Until that State is occupied by 
our armies, a proclamation of emancipation from the former 
can have no more effect than one issued by the latter. What 
its moral effect may be is another question. We are not to 
deceive ourselves in this matter. There is something so grand 
in this idea of three millions of slaves raised in one day, and 
by a stroke of a pen, to the dignity of freemen, in the vastness 
of the social change thus effected, and in the world-wide conse- 
quences of such a measure, that it is almost impossible to avoid 
being carried away by feeling, and uttering shouts of exultation. 
Many will not, and many cannot, stop to consider whether the 
edict itself is, in its literal import, and in its prospective opera- 
tion, of any real authority, above what has just been indicated. 
The approbation accorded to it, is an approbation of slave 
emancipation, and not a judgment as to the legality of the 
measure, in the sense in which they understand it. Were the 
President to issue a proclamation, as ‘‘a war measure,’’ sup- 
pressing the Protestant religion in this country, Te Deums 
would resound through the Vatican; or should he ordain the 
closing of every Catholic church in the land, doubtless many 
Protestants would be loud in their applause. In both cases, 
joy over the result would render men indifferent as to the means 
by which it was effected. This would be very natural, but not 
very wise. We have no idea that one intelligent man in ten, 
or the President himself, believes that he can legally ordain 
the permanent abolition of slavery throughout the United 
States. His proclamation can only operate as instructions to 
his subordinates to regard and treat all slaves who come within 
their power as freemen. ‘This is a vast deal, and may produce 
a radical change in the state of the country. With this, con- 
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scientious men, loyal to the Constitution, ought to be contented. 
The right, in the long run, is always the most effective. 

In view of the present state of the country, it is certainly 
imperative on all good men to unite in the support of the govern- 
ment; to render those in authority all the aid they need to 
carry on this struggle to a successful issue; cheerfully to sub- 
mit to the burdens and sacrifices which the war imposes; and to 
render prompt and hearty obedience to all the lawful commands 
of the powers that be. This duty does not depend on the 
opinion which men may form of the wisdom or efficiency of the 
national administration. Whether the weakest or the wisest 
government the country ever had, the duty of submission and 
devotion is still the same. The threats of revolutionary or fac- 
tious opposition, which have at times been made, are in the 
highest degree criminal. Our only safety is in fidelity to the 
Constitution and to our constitutional rulers. 

Another great duty, which presses on all loyal citizens, is 
not to despond. The work which we have undertaken is a 
great work, To sustain the Constitution and Union against an 
organized rebellion of the people of eleven States, and the 
divided allegiance of several others, is a herculean task. It 
must be expected to demand great effort and great sacrifices. 
The difficulties which we have to encounter are tenfold greater 
than those which the rebels have to encounter. They are on 
their own ground, in the midst of their own resources. We 
have to operate at a distance from ours. General Rosecrans’s 
base of supplies is Louisville, two hundred miles in his rear. 
General Grant must draw all his resources from Columbus, at a 
still greater distance. To guard effectually such long lines of 
communication, is almost impossible. If General Lee’s army 
were in central New York, with loyal Pennsylvania in his rear, 
what would become of him? How would he keep up his com- 
munication? It is wise to look the difficulties of our position 
calmly in the face, so that we may not be cast down at una- 
voidable disasters. There is no sufficient cause for discourage- 
ment, if we can only be united and persevering. Confident in 
the justice of the national cause, assured that God is on our 
side, we are bound not to despond. We should remember that 
we are acting for generations to come; that the fate of the 
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country, and, in large measure of Christendom, hangs on the 
issue of this conflict. The question, as it seems to us, to be 
determined, is, Whether North America is to be the abode of 
liberty and constitutional order, or converted, through the 
greater part of its extent, into a vast empire, in which the 
blacks shall be slaves, and all, except slave-holders, miserable 
serfs. We do not say that success will certainly attend the 
right. The wrong in this world, which for a time is the king- 
dom of Satan, often triumphs. But we do say, that it is a 
thousand-fold better to be defeated with the right, than to be 
triumphant with the wrong. 


SD EOrivi UN-Ost TC Es: 


Sectional Controversy, &e. By William Chauncey Fowler, LL.D. New 

York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 

Tus thin octavo was written by Professor Fowler, of Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts, a native of New England, and a 
descendant of the Puritans. It purports to trace historically, 
and to illustrate by numerous citations from original docu- 
ments, the progress of the political controversy between the 
North and South, which has at last culminated in civil war. 
It is written in the interest of the South. It espouses the 
extreme doctrines of Mr. Calhoun, which southern statesmen 
themselves repudiated, until forced to adopt them in justifica- 
tion of the present rebellion. Professor Fowler belongs to that 
class of persons of all others most to be commisserated, 
“northern. men with southern principles.”” Such men forfeit 
the respect of the North and are despised by the South. The 
latter word is not too strong. We have never heard words 
more bitterly contemptuous than those uttered by southern men 
against this class of persons. In this depth, however, there is 
a lower deep. Some northern men not only adopt southern 
principles, but give in to the southern assumptions. Men of 
the South say that this war is a war of races, a conflict between 
Normans and Saxons, between a ruling and a servile race, 
This claim, as a matter of history, is not only unfounded, but, 
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considering the real facts connected with the original peopling 
of the South, absurd. It is a claim incident to a certain form: 
of civilization, as we see in the Turks and the Chinese, to whom 
all other men are dogs. Professor Fowler, if we understand 
him, recognises the justice of this claim of the South to supe- 
riority of race. AJl we have to say is, that we do not admire 
his taste. He should, at least, congratulate himself on the law- 

abiding character of northern men. Had he written such a 

book, (a book altogether in favour of the North,) at the South, 

if not hung, he would assuredly be imprisoned for life. A 

race born to rule, does not brook contradiction from those born 

to serve. 

Manual of Geology: treating of the principles of the Science, with special 
reference to American Geological History, for the use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, M. A., LL.D., 
Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History in Yale College; 
author of ‘A System of Mineralogy,” of Reports of Wilkes’s Exploring 
Expedition on Geology, on Zoophytes, and on Crustacea, etc. Illustrated 
by a Chart of the World, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 
American sources. Philadelphia: published by Theodore Bliss & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co, 1863. Pp. 798. 

This is an American book in a peculiar sense, not only in its 
author, but its subject. It is geology in its application to 
North America, ‘‘which stands as a simple, isolated specimen 
of a continent, and the laws of progress have been undisturbed 
by the conflicting movements of other lands.”’ The author 
has, therefore, “‘written out American geology by itself, as a 
continuous history.” To do this, however, required that all 
the principles of the science should be fully developed, for 
American geology is only the illustration and confirmation of 
those principles by the geological facts of this continent. This 
volume is, therefore, a complete manual of the science. It is 
adapted both to literary and scientific students, the more 
minute details necessary only for the latter, being printed in 
small type. The size of the work, the elegance and number of 
its illustrations, the skill with which its complicated details are 
arranged, the fulness of knowledge, and the mastery over that 
knowledge which it exhibits, all combine to make this volume 
an honour to American science. 


John Rogers: The Compiler of the first authorized English Bible; the 

Pioneer of the English Reformation: and its first Martyr. Embracing 

a Genealogical Account of his Family, Biographical Sketches of some of 

his principal Descendants, his own writings, &. By Joseph Lemuel 

aie London: Longman, Green, Longman & Brothers. 1861. 
p. 452, 


The author of this book, believing himself to be one of the 
descendants of the proto-English martyr, was led to undertake 
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an exhaustive research into the history of the family. This 
research led to the conviction that justice had never been done 
to a name familiar to all speakers of the English language, and 
venerated by all English Protestants. He was, therefore, 
induced not only to present and compile a family record, but a 
biography of the man, and a vindication of his claim to a high 
place among the great and faithful men of his generation. The 
volume has, therefore, a two-fold interest, one for the martyr’s 
own descendants, and another for the religious public in 
general. 


The Canon of the Holy Scriptures examined in the Light of History. By 
Professor L. Gaussen, of Geneva, Switzerland, author of ‘Theo- 
pneusty,” &c. Translated from the French, and abridged. By Edward 
N. Kirk, D. D. Published by the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, 
Boston. Pp. 464. 

The author presents the evidence of the canonical authority 
of the Scriptures under two forms or methods. He discusses 
the question, in the first place, as a matter of history, just as 
he would argue the authenticity and genuineness of the works 
of any ancient writer. He then, in the second place, exhibits 
the higher evidence of the Divine authority of the Bible, from 
the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit, working by and with 
the truth in our hearts; so that our faith does not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. Professor Gaussen 
is already so extensively and favourably known as the author 
of an excellent work on Inspiration, published twenty years 
ago, that this new contribution to the vindication of the sacred 
volume is sure of a cordial welcome. It strikes us as being 
more thorough and learned than his earlier work. 

Letters of Rev. John Smith, a Presbyterian Minister, to his brother, the 
Rev. Peter Smith, a Methodist Preacher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1862. Pp. 188. 

This volume contains eighty-four letters. They are short, 
pointed, and adapted to the popular mind. All the leading 
doctrines on which Augustinians and Arminians differ are suc- 
cessively brought into view. We believe these letters were 
originally published in one of our religious journals, and on 
account of the general acceptance accorded to them, subse- 
quently collected into a volume. 


Lyra Colestis. Hymns on Heaven. Selected by A. C. Thompson, D. D., 
author of “The Better Land,” &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 1863. 
Pp. 382, 


Many of the pieces in this volume are not easily accessible 
to the majority of readers. No intentional alterations have 
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been made, except omissions and change of titles. Besides the 
hymns originally English, there will be found translations from 
the Syriac, Latin, Russian, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. This extract from the preface of this: volume 
will give our readers an idea of its character. To the lovers 
of devotional poetry it will prove a welcome present. 


Health, and its Friends and its Foes. By R. D. Mussey, M. D., LL.D., 
Late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, &e., &c. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. New York, Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: 
George S. Blanchard. 1862. Pp. 368. . 
The long experience of the writer of this volume entitle his 

suggestions to respectful consideration. The topics of clothing, 
alcohol, tobacco, diet, and regimen, are brought under review. 
Much wisdom may doubtless be gathered from his pages; but 
his favourite idea is, that an exclusively vegetable diet is suffi- 
cient for man, and more conducive to health and vigour than 
any other. In this he has against him the organic formation 
of the human body, the general judgment of mankind, and the 
express authority of the Bible. In Genesis, God says to the 
representatives of our race, ‘Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you; even as the green herb have I given 
you all things.” In Deuteronomy, he says to the chosen peo- 
ple, “Thou mayest eat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever thy 
soul desires, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God, 
which he hath given thee.” And the apostle mentions as one 
sign of the apostacy, the command “to abstain from meats.” 


Liberia’s Offering: being Addresses, Sermons, &c. By Rev. Edward W. 
Blyden. New York; John A. Gray, corner of Frankfort and Jacob 
streets. 1862. Pp. 167. 

This volume possesses peculiar interest. The author is a 
coloured man, a native of St. Thomas, one of the Danish West 
India islands. Under the auspices of the Rev. John P. Knox, 
formerly of St. Thomas, now pastor of the Presbyterian church, 
Newtown, Long Island, he came to this country, and thence 
went to Liberia, and became a pupil of the Alexander High 
School. After the completion of his course as a student, he 
became first the assistant of the Rev. D. A. Wilson, principal of 
the school, and then Professor of the Greek and Latin 
languages. In 1861 he was appointed by our government a 
commissioner to act in its behalf in promoting the interests of 
the African race. The discoveries in this volume prove him 
to be a cultivated and able man, and affords cheering evidence 
of the capacity for education and usefulness of our coloured 
brethren. 
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Praying and Working: Being some account of what men can do when in 
earnest. By the Rey. William Fleming Stevenson, Dublin. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1863. 

This highly readable and evangelical book is made up of 
biographical sketches of four eminently devout and zealous 
Christians, in different churches on the continent. It is 
designed to illustrate the efficacy, not of earnest working alone, 
or earnest praying alone, but of both united. It belongs to 
the class of books that command many readers, and bestir 
sluggish souls to wholesome zeal and prayerful activity. 


The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion. By the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D., 
author of the Life of Dr. Chalmers. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1863. 

Although new books are now few, owing to the high price of 
paper, and other causes, yet, if the present instalment from the 
Messrs. Carter be fair specimens, the contraction in quantity 
is quite compensated by the excellence of the quality—as 
occurs in so many things, that quantity and quality are in a 
reciprocal inverse ratio. This volume seizes every circumstance 
connected with our Lord’s last day on earth, and with rare com- 
bination of spiritual insight, tact, and unction, makes it profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness. The chapter on the ‘ Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ’’ presents Dr. Stroud’s theory, free from that 
minute anatomy which, presented by some advocates of this view, 
gives it a revolting aspect, and commends it to favour by many 
cogent considerations. Altogether, this volume, by Dr. Chal- 
mer’s son-in-law and biographer, has a Christian and literary 
savour, which will win for it thousands of the best class of 
readers. 


Parish Papers. By Norman McLeod, D. D., one of her Majesty’s chap- 
lains for Scotland, author of ‘‘ Wee Davie,” ‘‘The Gold Thread,” ete. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1863. 


These productions of this rising preacher and author go 
far to account for his celebrity. They are made up, we judge, 
of his parish sermons, adapted to the press. In our view, they 
contain, in a very high degree, the elements and characteristics 
of genuine gospel preaching. We find here the great truths of 
the gospel presented boldly and clearly, on the authority of 
God, illustrated and corroborated from the realms of nature 
and providence, didactically and experimentally; never Jeft as 
dry and jejune propositions, but brought to bear with the 
utmost solemnity and tenderness on the heart, the conscience, 
and the life. 
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The Sympathy of Christ with Man: its Teaching, and its Consolation. 
By Octavius Winslow, D. D., author of “ The Precious Things of God, 
etc. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1863. 


The characteristics of Dr. Winslow as a religious writer are 
too familiar to the public to need specifying in detail. His 
doctrinal truth and richness, mingled with extraordinary unction, 
of course, abound, when he treats in any way of Christ; and 
all the more so as he dwells upon his various manifestations of 
sympathy with his people. 


Vesper. By Madame the Countess de Gasparin. Translated from the 
third French edition by Mary L. Booth. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1863. 


The imaginative brilliancy and fertility of the Countess de 
Gasparin, joined with the thoroughly Christian character of 
her works, have already won for her a high rank as a Christian 
authoress. These traits appear conspicuous in the present 
volume, and are employed on topics fitted to interest even a wider 
circle of readers than her ‘‘ Near and Heavenly Horizons.” 


SERMONS, 
OCCASIONED BY THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Federal Judiciary. A Thanksgiving Discourse. By Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D. Philadelphia: William 8. & Alfred Martien. 1862. 


In the latitude usually taken by our ministers on days of 
Public Thanksgiving, and accorded them by Christian public 
sentiment, Dr. Boardman has happily selected as the theme of 
his discourse, the ‘Federal Judiciary.’’ He has treated it with 
that breadth and justness of view which he is apt to bring to 
subjects of this nature. We suspect, withal, that the whole 
subject is comparatively unknown or overlooked by the mass of 
the present generation. As Dr. Boardman reviews the agency 
of the United States Supreme Court in defining and facilitating 
the working of the federal Constitution; the formidable issues 
between the General and State Governments, which it decided ; 
the broad patriotism, incorruptible integrity, and consummate 
juridical endowments of Chief Justice Marshall, whom he justly 
ranks second only to Washington, in his services to the govern- 
ment, during its formative period, he is rendering a precious 
service to a generation that has grown up since John Marshall 
was laid in his grave—a “generation that knew not Joseph.” 
We cordially endorse all Dr. Boardman’s objections to the short 
official terms, and direct popular elections, with which the later 
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politics of many States have compromised the independence, 
dignity, and sometimes, we fear, the integrity of the bench. 


The Nation's Gratitude and Hope; A Sermon preached in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
27, 1862. By Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., Pastor. Pittsburgh: W. 
G. Johnston & Co. 1862. : 

Dr. Paxton, in common with most of those whose discourses 
are noticed below, enters on the good work of reviving the 
hearts of our people amidst strong tendencies to undue depres- 
sion, in consequence of military inaction or disaster. He shows 
with great force and eloquence, abundant causes of thankful- 
ness, not only for temporal and spiritual benefits innumerable, 
still left to us, but for the military success, which, on the 
whole, has been achieved. We think such views specially 
important just now. Asto what Dr. Paxton and others say of 
the President’s proclamation, we will not add to what we have 
previously said on this subject. 


The Mission of Calamity; A Thanksgiving Sermon preached in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Nov. 27, 1862. 
By M. J. Hickok, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Scranton. Published by request. New York: John F. Trow. 1862. 
After the dark portraiture, drawn by Dr. Hickok’s graphic 

pen, of our national afflictions, he proceeds to inquire in what 

light they are to be interpreted. Are they judgments in wrath, 
designed for our ruin, in righteous retribution? Or are they, 
more probably, for the truest good of ourselves and others? 

The author advocates the latter alternative with great cogency 

of argument, and edifying aptness of application. 


Light in Darkness. A Discourse delivered in the First Reformed Dutch 
Church, Stapleton, Long Island, on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27, 1862. 
By Thomas 8. Skinner, Jr. 1862. 

This is a clear and vivid presentation of substantially the 
same view as that given in the discourse last noticed. It takes 
a thoroughly Christian view of our national affairs, and of our 
duties appertaining thereto. Without underrating our own 
grounds of difficulty and discouragement, it finds “light in 
darkness,’’ and cheers us on to victorious conflict with the 
rebellion. 


Our Present Position. A Thanksgiving Discourse delivered before the 
North Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, November 27, 1862. By the 
Pastor, Rev. L. H. Christian, D.D. Philadelphia: William S. & Alfred 
Martien. 

Dr. Christian, while he makes it manifest that he distrusts 
the wisdom of some important measures of the government, 
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also presents in a strong light the progress which has been 
made in subduing the rebellion, the many interpositions of Pro- 
vidence in our behalf, at home and abroad; and instead of 
finding room for despondency, presents abundant and irresisti- 
ble reasons why we should thank God and take courage. His 
rebuke of the haste and impatience of the people for immediate 
results, which have cost us such terrible disasters, are well put, 
and we hope will not be unheeded. 


The Union and the War. A Sermon preached November 27, 1862. By 
William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Associate Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of the City of New York. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 
Dr. Shedd, in his own classic and vigorous style, shows the 

necessity of our National Union, the consequent iniquity of the 
rebellion for its overthrow, and the consequent righteousness of 
the war for its maintenance, together with the necessity of pro- 
secuting it to a successful issue. These points are set forth, of 
course, with the author’s wonted perspicuity and force; and Dr. 
Shedd insists earnestly and ably, that the object of the war is 
solely the maintenance of the Union and Constitution. As to 
making the abolition of slavery its prime object, he shows clearly 
that the government has no right to do so, however desirable such 
a consummation may be, or however righteous a retribution it 
may be for the attempt to overthrow this government and erect 
one of which “slavery is the corner-stone”’ on its ruins. He 
not only quotes the famous Crittenden declaration on the sub- 
ject, unanimously voted by Congress at the outbreak of the 
war, but the following language from the Inaugural of Presi- 
dent Lincoln: ‘‘I have no purpose, directly nor indirectly, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do so,” &c. This attitude, at once loyal and 
conservative, always right, is now specially opportune. Onone 
point, indeed, we are not sure that we can go all lengths with 
Dr. Shedd. He says, by way of stripping the rebellion of all 
apology, ‘‘the Southern States of the American Union needed 
only to bide their time, to enjoy fully their constitutional and 
vested rights,” (p. 25.) What are the “constitutional and 
vested rights’’ which, at the time of their first secession, were 
denied them? We do not know. 


THE 
PRINCETON REVIEW. 


KPRIL? MP Ses: 


Nol. 


Art. I.— The Manner of Preaching. 


SOME years ago we offered some views to our readers in regard 
to the ‘Matter of Preaching.”’* Intimately associated with 
this, of course, is the Manner of Preaching. It was within 
our purpose and hope to present some thoughts to them on this 
latter subject when an opportune season should arrive. Various 
circumstances have deferred the execution of this design thus 
far. But we propose now to call the attention of our readers 
to some simple and obvious views on the subject, which, we 
hope, will commend themselves as neither unseasonable nor 
unprofitable. 

We do not propose to offer any novel theories; nor to essay 
any formally scientific or exhaustive view of the subject; nor to 
bring it under the canons of formal rhetoric, the technics of art, 
or the methods of the schools. These are all valuable in their 
place. We are the last to disparage or supersede them. What 
we have to offer will be concentric with, and, if to any extent 
outside of, not in opposition to them. Or rather, it will 
aim to assist in more fully realizing the best principles of 
science and art as related to this subject. Our standpoint for 
remark and suggestion is simply that of a somewhat extended 


* See Princeton Review, October 1856. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. II. 23 
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observation—made, too, in the light of considerable personal 
pastoral experience—of the points in the manner of preaching, 
which augment or impair its efficacy. ~ Following this method, 
it is very likely that we shall advance little that is novel, 
or unfamiliar to our readers, including even those most 
deeply concerned. Our object is not so much to say new 
things, as true things; which, however well they may be under- 
stood theoretically, are widely disregarded in practice; whereby 
the preaching of the word and the services of the sanctuary 
suffer great loss of power and efficacy. And we do not mean 
to limit our observations to the sermon, but to be free to touch 
upon whatever affects the edifying power of any part of public 
worship. The plainer, more familiar, and acknowledged any 
truth is, the greater is the necessity of urging attention to it, 
if the cause of religion is seriously suffering from its being 
widely unheeded and ignored by those whose prime duty it is 
to obey and exemplify it. Because it is a commonplace and 
undisputed truth that men ought to live within their incomes, 
or to give systematically, as God prospers them, to Christ, his 
cause, and his poor, it does not follow that such truths do not 
require to be set forth and urged, often and emphatically. 
Here one or two preliminary questions demand notice. What 
is to be understood by the “Manner of Preaching,” and of 
other parts of divine service? Whether we succeed in the 
answers and definitions called for by this question, or not, few 
probably will misunderstand our subject. Supposing the matter 
of preaching to be right, 7. e., to be the truth as it is in Jesus, 
rightly divided, in due scriptural proportions, to the various 
classes for whom it is designed, then the great difference between 
different preachers lies in their manner of setting forth this 
truth. Now since, for substance, the great mass of our preach- 
ers, at least in our own church, may be presumed to preach 
this truth, the greatest differences among them lie in their 
manner of presenting it. The former is the fixed, the latter 
the variable quantity. And it is in this fluctuating element 
that we find the secret of the vast difference of power and 
effectiveness in the preaching of different ministers—a differ- 
ence so vast, that the same glorious gospel falls dead from the 
lips of one preacher upon audiences, to which it comes, from 
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another, all aglow with light and warmth, kindling the most 
earnest attention, conviction, and persuasion; and, when it 
pleases God to give the increase, penetrating their souls with 
the “demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Now, it is undeniable that, supposing the orthodoxy and 
piety, and the distribution of the different elements of truth, 
substantially the same in these two sorts of preachers, the 
difference lies in the manner of putting it. And this manner 
reaches all those points in the eapression of this divine truth 
by the preacher, on which the impression of it upon the hearers 
depends. Again, this depends on the structure and style of the 
discourse itself—its clearness, freshness, both its penetrating 
and finding a response in, the consciousness of the hearer, 
its aptness of application; in short, its FORCE, argumentative, 
emotive, pathetic, and persuasive. Nor is this all. Suppose 
the sermon, as to its structure, perfect, a model in the fore- 
going points; and suppose it be so spoken, either that it cannot 
be heard; or, if heard, that it be so faulty in articulation and 
emphasis, that its meaning is only feebly and partially conveyed 
to the audience—is not all frustrated through this fundamental 
failure? Whatever merits the discourse has, if it be so spoken 
as to be lost upon the people, is not all lost? ‘How shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard? How shall they 
hear without a preacher?’ Rom. x. 14. Or, with a preacher 
who so speaks as to be unheard, or heard to no purpose? These 
questions are clearly self-answering, whatever contempt any 
may cast upon style and utterance in preaching. 

But the question meets us, is the success of the gospel 
dependent upon the manner of the preacher, and not rather 
upon the power of the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven? 
We answer, that this is raising a false issue. We admit and 
insist that the whole success of the gospel, however and by 
whomsoever preached, is due to the power of the Holy Ghost, 
causing the hearers to ‘receive it not as the word of man, but, 
as it is in truth, the word of God, which worketh effectually in 
them that believe.” 1 Thess. ii, 15. This, however, no way 
militates against our position. The Holy Ghost operates 
through the truth. We are begotten and sanctified through 
the truth instrumentally; and although this work of the Spirit 
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be above nature, it is nevertheless in harmony with, not in 
subversion of, our rational and voluntary faculties, and their 
normal action. Such is the explicit\testimony of Scripture. 
But why argue this? Is not the command explicit to “preach 
the gospel to every creature’? But why this, unless the pre- 
sentation of it to the human soul be indispensable to win such 
soul to the obedience of faith? ‘It pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe.’”’ 1 Cor. i. 21. 
‘How shall they believe on him of whom they have not 
heard?”’ This settles the whole question. If the gospel must 
be presented to men in order to their salvation, it is a part of 
this necessity that it be really, truly, effectively set forth. That 
is all. The manner of, preaching becomes important only as it 
has to do with the real and effective presentation of the gospel— 
as it clears away impediments, and supplies helps to the due 
apprehension and appreciation of the great objects, truths, and 
duties of religion; to their being duly received and believed, 
loved and obeyed; and so exercising that moulding and trans- 
forming influence which, through grace, they are designed and 
fitted to exert. 

“In Homiletics, as in Rhetoric, we must begin with a just 
notion of eloquence. The notion appears to us to include two 
elements: one, subjective, which is but the power of persuad- 
ing; the other objective, which is moral truth or goodness. It 
is not, in fact, we who are eloquent, but the truth; to be elo- 
quent is not to add something to the truth, but to render to it 
its own; it is to put it in possession of its natural advantages. 
It is to remove the veils which cover it; it is to leave nothing 
between man and the truth. We may be eloquent in a bad 
cause, but never without giving to evil the appearance of good. 
Eloquence dies in an infected air.” — Vinet’s Homiletics, p. 252. 

This representation is entirely just. Eloquence does not 
add to the truth, but simply affords it its natural advantages, 
by fairly displaying it. The difference, therefore, between the 
modes of preaching, is simply this: that a good and genuine 
manner allows, while a vicious manner denies, to the truth, its 
intrinsic and legitimate force. 

It is only presenting the same truth from another side, to 
say that the essence of all that is valuable in the manner of 
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preaching is Force. And by force is meant simply those kinds 
of energy in the representation of gospel truth which aid it in 
penetrating the intellect, the conscience, the affections, and 
the will—all that clears the way for truth to work with ‘its 
own appropriate power. It does not necessarily mean vehe- 
mence, much less violent extravaganzas of argument, or noisy 
appeal, or mock pathos, or profuse imagery, magnificent or 
vulgar, or stentorian explosions, with proportionally formidable 
gesticulations, stampings, and grimaces. Much of this sort 
often destroys genuine force. The most gentle, deliberate, 
tender, subdued modes of address are often the most effective, 
and therefore the most forcible. It is in this manner of 
preaching that we frequently witness the word of God endued 
with its most ethereal temper and penetrant edge—a very 
sword of the Spirit, “piercing to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.”” Heb. iv. 12. 

It may not be amiss, withal, just here, to put in a caveat 
against one not impossible nor unnatural misconstruction. A 
good manner of preaching, as of speaking or writing, univer- 
sally, is at a heaven-wide remove from mannerism. A good 
manner and mannerism are mutually exclusive. Mannerism is 
the unvarying adherence to a certain manner, for the sake of 
that manner, and making the matter and shape of the discourse 
subordinate and subservient to this manner;—the former a 
mere frame-work on which to exhibit the latter. The manner- 
ist makes a certain manner his end, and sacrifices all else to it. 
A good manner, on the other hand, is simply subservient to 
the matter, to rendering the truth manifest, conspicuous, and 
effective. It varies as it may best subserve this end. It does 
not exist for itself, or as an ultimate end at all; but as the 
instrument for powerfully manifesting the truth, the glass 
through which it is most completely displayed and beheld. 
Mannerism in any literary or oratorical production, so far as it 
goes, tends to a spurious and feeble product. In the pulpit it 
is simply nauseating, a badge of impotence. We have some- 
times seen preachers otherwise quite respectable, or more than 
respectable, greatly impairing the efficacy of their perform- 
ances by a pet mannerism, so demonstrative as to subordinate 
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all else to its overbearing dominion. But by far the worst 
cases of this kind have been young preachers, imitating the 
tones and ways, even to the faults, of eminent preachers whom 
they admired. How common was it for the pupils of the late 
Dr. N. W. Taylor, and of Dr. Archibald Alexander, to try to 
repeat them, as to style, manner, and voice, in the pulpit! 
How is this sometimes attempted, even with regard to oddi- 
ties, endurable or even pleasing in extraordinary men, in 
whom they are natural and original, but absolutely shocking 
and intolerable when copied by small and mediocre men, in 
whom they are simple monstrosities! However the late Dr. 
Lyman Beecher might interest his auditors by his strange 
swinging to and fro of his spectacles, what more ridiculous 
than the aping of this, or the like things in other celebrated 
preachers, by their juvenile admirers? The contortions and 
gyrations of some celebrated living preachers, greatly as they 
may infringe the canons of the schools, are often interesting 
and impressive, because original and spontaneous; but when 
poorly mimicked by second or third-rate imitators, they become 
disgusting and horrible enormities. In short, affectation of any 
sort in literature and oratory, but especially in the preaching 
of the truths of God, is its bane. It is to all products of the 
mind, and especially to sacred oratory, precisely what hypo- 
crisy is to religion—its negation and ruin. And this truth 
cannot be too intensely realized by all concerned. 

Preliminaries thus being cleared, and the true point at which 
we aim defined so as to preclude all misconstruction, we ask 
the attention of our readers to a few things in the manner of 
preaching and conducting public divine service, which are 
requisite to give the truth its own inherent efficacy, or to 
afford it a fair chance to exercise its power. 

1. It is obviously true, not only of the sermon, but of all 
the exercises of the sanctuary, that, however excellent other- 
wise, they are of no avail, unless they are HEARD. “How 
shall they believe on him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher?” In this negative 
sense we may subscribe to the canon of eloquence attributed to 
the prince of orators, that in oratory the first, second, and 
third thing is delivery. All is lost without effective delivery. 
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A man may, indeed, be a mere empty declaimer, a brutum 
fulmen. This makes it none the less true that all else, how- 
ever good, is lost without an effective delivery.* Now this 
does not mean merely that a rumbling, or thundering, inar- 
ticulate sound can be heard. The glory and power of the 
human voice lies in its articulate speech—articulate in the 
speaker, and to the hearer. Speaking, therefore, whether soft 
or loud, which fails to reach the hearer in perfectly distinct 
and easily understood articulate sounds, is no better than 
preaching in an unknown tongue. Does this seem too obvious 
to need stating? But so long as it is constantly and widely 
violated—so long as there are greater or less portions of the 
preaching and worship, as conducted by multitudes of minis- 
ters, which cannot be distinctly and intelligibly heard by any 
effort of attention—does not this simple principle need echoing 
and reéchoing, till every minister attends to it, and makes it 
sure that, in any event, he is heard by all who have ears to 
hear? 

2. But it is not enough that the words and syllables be dis- 
tinctly enunciated and heard. This may be, and be wholly 
meaningless and powerless. It may convey no sense, or a 
wrong sense; no thought, or the contrary of that intended; no 
feeling, or what is wholly alien and unsuitable. It is not mere 
words and syllables, but propositions or sentences that affirm 
or deny anything, and series of such sentences that convey any 
consecutive thought. Now the force of these sentences cannot 
be spoken without appropriate emphasis and accent upon the 
significant words. Whateley gives the following sentence as 
capable of six different meanings, determined by the emphasis. 


* «We cannot take leave of these illustrious preachers, (Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, and Massillon,) without inquiring into their manner of delivery. Like 
the ancients, they regarded it as an essential branch of oratory, paid to it 
eminent attention, and are said to have carried it to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Bossuet (as we have already intimated) seldom wrote all that he said. 
Retaining in his memory what he had composed in his closet, he filled up the 
unfinished sketch in the pulpit, and found a readiness of expression, marked 
with energy and grace. Bourdaloue and Massillon wrote their discourses in 
full, and preached memoriter; the latter so accurately that, when asked which 
he regarded as his best sermons, he replied, ‘those which are the most exactly 
remembered.’ ”—Thoughts on Preaching, by Dr. J. W. Alexander, p. 415. 
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“The organon of Bacon was not designed to supersede the 
organon of Aristotle.” It is easy to see that six different 
meanings may be given to it by making as many different words 
emphatic. In short, nothing is more evident, than that appro- 
priate emphasis and pauses are indispensable to bring out the 
meaning of any language, however simple and lucid, to a 
popular audience. How much, then, depends upon manner of 
delivery, beyond mere audible, distinct, and articulate utter- 
ance! All the inflections, tones, swells, cadences of the human 
voice, with accompanying signs in the eye, the face, the motions 
of the body and limbs, are but wondrous powers of expression 
in order to ¢mpression. Let each one so master his own powers, 
that, in his own way, free and natural, yet corrected of faults, 
not in any stiff, artificial conformity to cast-iron rules, he 
may truly utter the meaning, the thought, the feeling, which 
the case requires. There can be no minute or rigid prescrip- 
tions how to do this. Hach one, in order to genuine force, 
must act out himself—which he will do all the better, not by 
negligent or indolent following of nature, but by training 
his powers to play in that natural, yet correct, easy, and forci- 
ble manner, in which art conceals art, by perfecting nature. 
The principle that delivery ought to be such, as most effectually 
to express the sense and feeling of the speaker, is universal. 
No uniform and unrelenting rule can be laid down by which 
every man can reach this result. Graceful and forcible gesti- 
culation often adds to the impressiveness of speaking. Yet we 
know of some of the celebrated and permanently commanding 
preachers of our country, who seldom, if ever, move an arm or 
a hand in preaching; and unless such motions are spontaneous 
and natural, they detract from, more than they add to, the 
sermon. 

The above views have full application to the reading of 
hymns, scripture, and public prayer, in connection with the 
preaching of the word. Who has not been pained to hear the 
loftiest and tenderest hymns, the most pregnant and touching 
portions of Scripture, so mauled and murdered in the reading, 
as to fall dead upon all the audience who were not thrown into 
spasms of torture? How often do ministers, not without 
deserved repute on other accounts, render this portion of their 
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public services totally unedifying by their mechanical, dead, 
unmeaning, and unfeeling manner of conducting it? How often 
does the voice reflect as little of the force and beauty of the 
original, as the sound of a wood-saw? How often do they 
appear to undertake it as if it were a schoolboy task set them, 
and to be got through with at the least possible cost of time 
and effort? Sometimes the opposite extreme prevails, of over- 
wrought and misplaced emphasis, artificial solemnity of intona- 
tion, and intolerable mannerism. But either way, the sense, 
force, and edifying efficacy of these services are lost—a loss of 
most serious magnitude. The true style of utterance here, as 
in preaching, is that of earnest conversation, modified by the 
subject and the attitude of the reader, and intensified in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the theme and of the audience. It 
is @ grievous error to suppose that these parts of divine worship 
are too unimportant to require serious effort for duly perform- 
ing or leading them. Every one who has given attention to 
the different effect of these exercises, as conducted by different 
preachers, knows the contrary. One of the ablest jurists of 
our country, but of a sceptical turn, was brought to tears on 
hearing a hymn so read as to express its real meaning, by a 
minister of our church yet living. The simple story of Absa- 
lom’s death, and David’s lamentation over it, as recorded in 
Scripture, when read in the most unaffected and unostentatious 
manner, but with fit emphasis, never fails to enchain assemblies 
as by a spell. Who has not seen and experienced it? But 
when otherwise read, how does it fall dead, its exquisite pathos 
being evaporated, and ‘wasting its sweetness on the desert 
air’? 

Essentially similar observations, mutatis mutandis, apply to 
public prayer. Where the thoughts and aspirations expressed 
are devout, scriptural, and appropriate, the extent to which 
they touch the heart of the congregation, and enlist the people 
-in united worship, in spirit and in truth, greatly depend on 
the language and tones employed. In order to the best devo- 
tional effect, the language of prayer should be simple, chaste, 
and elevated. The order of topics should be appropriate, each 
flowing out of what precedes, in a natural order. The whole 
thought, style, and utterance should be devout, fervent, tender, 
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simple. It should be fitted to kindle sympathetic feeling, and 
concurrent outpourings of soul to God, in the congregation. 

3. As to any more minute details in regard to delivery, 
whether of the sermon or other parts of divine service, it is not 
our purpose to expound them. If any are aroused to seek 
further light in this regard, we can only refer them to the 
masters of the art. We will only offer a single caution. Let 
no remorseless artificial rule be set up to constrain all sorts of 
ministers, as if an enforced conformity to it would make them 
orators. Such precepts, however suited to promote effective 
delivery in some, often crush out all oratory in others, by fet- 
tering their proper individuality. As we have before indicated, 
appropriate gestures often add greatly to the force of delivery. 
But, however correct, according to the strict precepts of the 
art, if they are mechanical, and not a spontaneous outgoing 
and demonstration to the auditor’s eye, of the speaker’s mind 
when uttered to the ear, they burden and weaken, instead of 
strengthening the utterance. Hence, none should be fettered 
in this matter. As we have said, some of the most forcible 
preachers rarely gesticulate. The same may be said of other 
points in delivery. Monotony is fatal. In order to avoid it, 
a great variety in the intonations of the voice, abundant alter- 
nations from loudness to softness, from vehemence to gentle- 
ness, from swells to cadences, are requisite. Most preachers 
greatly impair their delivery through excessive monotony, 
arising from the want of such variations. And yet, such is 
the mysterious manifoldness of the powers of expression in 
different persons, that cases are not wanting of eminently 
powerful speakers and preachers, who have held the riveted 
attention of their hearers, under a continuous and almost 
monotonous loudness of delivery. The want of variety in the 
stress of the voice was compensated by extraordinary richness, 
fervour, and distinctness, combined with unusual force, beauty, 
and aptness of matter and style. Such cases, however, are 
anomalous—interesting to note, dangerous to follow. We 
remember an instance, in which a preacher confined his eyes 
to his manuscript, and kept his voice almost at one unvarying 
pitch, through a discourse marked by deep and compact thought 
for over an hour; and yet, in spite of these drawbacks, he 
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contrived, by the affluence of his thought, diction, and imagery, 
and by an almost impassioned earnestness of utterance, to infuse 
avis vivida into his performance, which enchained all hearers to 
the end. Of course, imitation of such an example would be 
fatal for ninety-nine out of every hundred. And scarcely less 
so would be the imitation of the few preachers, who have been 
successful with any thing like a monotonous elevation or de- 
pression of voice in delivery. Variety in this matter is a 
prodigious relief both to preacher and hearer. The effort of 
the speaker is far less exhausting, and continuous attention in 
the hearer becomes far less difficult. This needs no proof to 
the careful observer. 

It also deserves notice, that mere variety in tone and stress 
of voice is not of itself sufficient. The variations must be 
intelligent and appropriate. Vehemence of delivery must be 
employed where the sentiment or feeling uttered is so like- 
wise. So of the subdued tones. They should come where 
they are the fit utterance of corresponding phrase, thought, or 
emotion. We have known good discourses spoiled or damaged 
by the violation of these principles—by stentorian vociferation 
and thunderous explosions of tame and common passages, 
while the more significant places were allowed to drop upon 
listless ears through a dull and spiritless utterance. This 
mock animation or oratorical variety is among the most dis- 
tressing and tantalizing of pulpit crudities. 

4. Without setting forth minute rules, if such there are, for 
attaining propriety and force in this respect, we will indicate 
one great principle of oratory, peculiarly liable to be violated 
by the ministry, the due observance of which will help to regu- 
late all else, and set all preachers essentially right, each after 
the order and manner of his own native endowments. The 
orator must always bear in mind that he is speaking to others, 
and not soliloquizing his own thoughts to himself in the hear- 
ing of others. Such thoughts and utterances, however splen- 
did, truthful, and important, are not oratory. Here is the 
secret of the utter failure of some magnificent thinkers and 
writers, who are truly devout and evangelical, in the pulpit. 
The orator speaks not merely in the hearing of others, but to 
others, in order to enlighten, convince, persuade, and move 
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them. This is fundamental. Now, the more fully the preacher 
realizes this standard, and approximates it, the more fully 
he addresses himself to his audiencé as one who is bent on 
convincing and persuading them in reference to matters of 
inestimable importance; the more simply and earnestly he 
reasons with them of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, arraying before them the terrors of the Lord which 
persuade, and the love which constrains; the more completely 
will he fulfil all the conditions of true eloquence; the more 
certain will he be to reach the tones, emphasis, vehemence, 
variations, which render delivery forcible and effective. There 
is no substitute for this attitude of mind and address towards 
the assembly. Where it exists, the most essential requisites 
to good delivery, according to the native capacity of the 
speaker, will rarely be wanting. 

Another requisite intimately implicated with the preceding, 
is, that the discourse bear largely the impress, the life, the 
warmth of the speaker’s own thinking. The interest and 
ardour begotten by careful meditation on any subject are obvi- 
ous and familiar. The effect of this in infusing propriety and 
animation into the delivery, as compared with saying off com- 
monplaces at once threadbare by repetition, and however 
important, yet to the speaker lifeless, because his mind has not 
been kindled by reflection upon them, needs not to be argued. 
While we muse the fire burns. Dullness in the apprehensions 
of the mind is apt to betray itself in deadness of utterance. 

It may, however, be replied, that the fundamental truths of 
the gospel on which salvation depends, are few and immutable; 
moreover, that the preacher has no commission to proclaim his 
own thinking, but to preach the gospel, the word of God, 
the preaching that God bids him; not himself, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord. This is true, properly understood. And, so under- 
stood, it does not militate against, but rather confirms what 
we have advanced. Although these truths, in one aspect, are 
few and immutable, yet are they vast any many-sided. To 
discover and unfold this amplitude and manifoldness, constantly 
opens up new fields of reflection to the greatest mind. Take 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption. What mortal eye can 
take in all that belongs to these ineffable truths, and their prac- 
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tical bearings too, at any single survey, or series of surveys? 
If the mightiest intellect, during the longest life, cannot 
exhaust the knowledge of our globe, even that which is prac- 
tically beneficial, how much less the knowledge of the Infinite 
God? Or even of that immeasurable love in Christ, which 
while we are to seek and pray that we may comprehend with 
all saints, yet evermore passeth knowledge? 

Not only in themselves, but in their applications, have these 
truths an immense variety of adaptation to the ever-varying 
circumstances of men. We sce in the Bible itself these end- 
lessly ramified applications. In no other book do we find such 
unity in such an inexhaustible variety. Its truths, though un- 
changeable, are living roots, which run out into endless 
branches, leaves, and fruitage. So they are 


‘“‘ Ever new and ever young, 
And firm endure while endless years, 
Their everlasting circles run.” 


Hence thought and study are indispensable to all effective 
and genuinely animated preaching. This is a divine require- 
ment. ‘‘Meditate upon these things. Give thyself wholly to 
them: that thy profiting may appear to all.” “Study to show 
thyself approved of God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.”” Without such 
study there can be no adequate insight into divine truth or its 
applications; no ability nor aptness to teach it; no warm and 
life-like presentation of it. Those who have thought and felt 
powerfully on any subject; who have reached clear views and 
strong statements; whose souls have come to be aglow with the 
ardour of earnest thought; and who yield themselves to the 
natural utterance of a soul thus animated and earnest; can 
hardly fail of an effective delivery. 

5. It is but a further specification under this head, to say 
that preaching will be effective in itself, style and delivery, in 
proportion as it aims to accomplish some certain result upon 
the whole or a portion of the audience. A sermon will take 
effect, other things being equal, in proportion as it is prepared 
and delivered for the purpose of moving the hearers, or any of 
them, to some particular convictions, feelings, purposes, or 
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conduct; and in proportion as it is without any such object or 
aim, it will be likely to be feeble in thought, style, and delivery. 
All this is so true, that we constantly hear sermons, in one 
sense brilliant, and even magnificent, in thought, imagery, and 
language, which are yet powerless, because they are aimless; 
and many discourses otherwise pleasant, are destitute of all 
force and edifying efficacy, mainly for a like reason. On the 
other hand, discourses which aim to work some definite convic- 
tion, feeling, or purpose, in the assembly, or any portion of it, 
if sufficient time and labour be given to their preparation, sel- 
dom fail to be given forth in a clear and forcible style, and 
with spirited and effective utterance. This is so apt to be true, 
that we have known discourses prepared for one class of hear- 
ers especially, characterized by a force and point which ren- 
dered them interesting and powerful with very different sorts of 
hearers. We have known sermons originally prepared for 
and delivered to college students, abounding in special allu- 
sions to their peculiar pursuits, temptations, necessities, deliv- 
ered with still more marked effect to promiscuous congregations. 
We have known some go so far as to say that a sermon, pre- 
pared for and aimed at a single individual, and surely hitting 
its mark, would tell with power and profit upon any assembly. 
However extreme such a judgment may be, as a universal pro- 
position, there is no doubt of its truth in some instances. Still 
less can we doubt the principle of which it is an exaggeration. 

In saying that a discourse, to be effective, and to induce 
good delivery, should have a purpose, we do not mean that it 
should never have any aim but to move to some immediate 
action. It may aim to overthrow error, and establish right 
belief in its place. It may aim chiefly to exhibit, in an 
impressive manner, attributes and works of God, so as to 
awaken devout admiration, trust, and hope, and excite to 
“‘wonder, love, and praise.”’ But this, and much else the like, 
is none the less preaching with an aim and purpose, fitted to 
evoke the best powers and efforts of the preacher. Such are 
sermons on the Attributes, Works and Ways of God, the King- 
dom of Christ, the Glories of Heaven. 

This carries with it the unity which the rhetoricians demand 
in a discourse; a unity sustained by early fastening the atten- 
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tion on some proposition or point, on which the preacher con- 
centrates the mind of his hearers, and around which all his 
arguments and illustrations cluster. Loose and scattering dis- 
courses will not command earnest and continuous attention, or 
make any decided impression. It is a psychological law, that 
the intensity of attention is inversely as the number of its 
objects. All the lines of thought and imagery in an effective 
discourse, should converge to one bright, burning, focal point, 
thus concentrating a light and heat that cannot be unfelt. 
This principle adhered to will spontaneously correct a multi- 
tude of minor faults, and tend to remove whatever obstructs its 
force in style or delivery. 

6. It is, moreover, but another form or necessary implication 
from what we have just been saying, to add that preaching will 
have power just and only in proportion as the preacher throws 
his whole soul into the message he delivers. This will show 
itself in earnestness, the life of all preaching. He is an ambas- 
sador. He is to plead the cause of his Master as though God 
did beseech by him; as a “dying man to dying men;” as 
though an eternity, the fate of the deathless soul were at stake; 
as though the honour and glory of his adorable Lord were 
involved in the issue. This zeal for God must not only be 
according to knowledge, but it must be the earnestness of 
love—love to Christ and the souls for which he died. Fanati- 
cism is earnest, but it is also malignant. It luxuriates in 
denunciation, wrath, and terror. It hurls anathemas, not as 
being constrained, in love and faithfulness, “by the terrors of 
the Lord to persuade men’”’ otherwise immoveable, but in frigid 
indifference, or as sporting with the arrows of the Lord, the 
imagery of woe. McCheyne, in so many respects the model 
of a pastor and parish preacher, asked a ministerial brother 
who told him that he had been preaching on the eternal tor- 
ments of the lost, ‘Did you do it tenderly?” When Dr. John 
M. Mason, in his return from Scotland, was asked wherein lay 
Chalmers’ great strength, he replied, “It is his blood earnest- 
ness.” The following language of John Angell James, also a 
rare model of the pastor and preacher, vindicates itself. 

“Do not these two words, affection and earnestness, include 
the very essentials of a successful ministration of the gospel? 
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They are intimately related, for can there be affection without 
earnestness, or earnestness where there is no affection? In 
listening to some preachers of the gospel, you perceive a deplo- 
rable want of both of these. All is didactic, heartless intellec- 
tuality. The preacher is a lecturer on the gospel; and the 
sermon is a mere lecture; all true, perhaps clear, but there is 
nothing which makes the audience feel that the preacher loves 
them, or is intensely anxious to save them, and is preaching to 
them the gospel for this very purpose. No minister can be a 
good and effective preacher of the gospel who does not produce 
on the minds of his hearers the conviction, ‘This man is intent 
on saving our souls. He would save us if he could.’ What 
can interest us like the interest manifested for us? How weighty 
a motive power is the exhibition of a sincere and ardent affec- 
tion! To see a man rousing up all the energies of his soul to 
do good, using all the powers of persuasion, the tear starting 
in his eye, the flush spreading over his face, the very muscles 
of his countenance working, till we seem to feel his very hand 
laying hold with a grasp of our soul to save us from perdition! 
Oh, the force there is in such preaching! This gave the charm, 
the power, and, in subordination to the Spirit of God, the suc- 
cess to Whitefield’s preaching.” 

The mention of Whitefield, a name which lives from genera- 
tion to generation, while he has left to posterity no sermons or 
other literary monuments except an occasional fragment, that 
would exalt him above the most commonplace sermonizers, is a 
standing and stupendous illustration of all that we have said, 
and more than we have said, of the power of fine delivery, when 
kindled by holy earnestness and seraphic love. Such of his 
sermons as were published and have come down to us, though 
fervent and evangelical, seldom rise above a decent mediocrity, 
and furnish no clew to his power and fame. These had their 
origin in other qualities, tosome of which we have referred, and 
which gave him an ascendancy, in public address, over vast 
assemblies of men of all descriptions, which has been rarely 
paralleled in ancient or modern times. 

This was partly due, in connection with the qualities already 
noted, to his extraordinary histrionic power, and his marvel- 
lous tact in seizing all circumstances and occasions which he 
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could turn to account, in making the truth stand out as a living 
and present reality to his audience. This vivid and life-like 
portraiture, whether by verbal description, vocal representa- 
tion, or the dexterous working of the eye, the face, the limbs, 
the entire person, whatever, in short, contributes to graphic 
expression, is unquestionably one of the elements of might in 
the preacher. And while the histrionic gift is a perilous one 
for ministers of unbalanced minds or feeble piety, it is a power- 
ful instrument in the hands of those wise and devout preachers 
who know how to use it without abusing it. 

““Sometimes he (Whitefield) would set before his congrega- 
tion the agony of our Saviour, as though the scene was actu- 
ally before them. ‘Look yonder?’ he would say, stretching 
out his hand, and pointing as he spoke; ‘what is that I see? 
It is my agonizing Lord! Hark! hark! do you not hear? O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me! Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine be done!’ . . . Sometimes, at 
the close of a sermon, he would personate a judge about to 
perform the last awful part of his office. With his eyes full of 
tears, and an emotion that made his speech falter, after a pause 
which kept the whole audience in breathless expectation of 
what was to come, he would say: ‘I am now going to put on 
my condemning cap. Sinner, I must do it; I must pronounce 
sentence upon you!’ and then, in a tremendous strain of elo- 
quence, describing the eternal punishment of the wicked, he 
recited the words of Christ, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’ When 
he spoke of St. Peter, how, after the cock crew, he went out 
and wept bitterly, he had a fold of his gown ready, in which he 
hid his face.”’ 

“Remarkable cases are related of the manner in which he 
impressed his hearers. The man at Exeter is an instance, who 
stood with stones in his pocket, and one in his hand, ready to 
throw at him; but he dropped it before the sermon was far 
advanced, and going up to him after the preaching was over, 
he said: ‘Sir, I came to hear you with an intention to break 
your head; but God, through your ministry, has given me a 
broken heart.’ A ship-builder was once asked what he thought 
of him. ‘Think!’ he replied, ‘I tell you, sir, every Sunday 
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that I go to the parish church, I can build a ship, from stem 
to stern, under the sermon; but were I to save my soul, I 
could not lay a single plank under Mr. Whitefield.’ The story 
of Franklin, who went to hear him preach a charity sermon, 
predetermined to give nothing, being so moved as first to 
empty his pocket of his coppers, then of all the silver, and 
finally of all the gold, he had with him, is doubtless familiar to 
all. 

‘‘The manner in which he once turned a thunder-storm to 
his purpose has been thus narrated: Before he commenced his 
sermon, long, darkening columns crowded the bright, sunny 
sky of the morning, and swept their dull shadows over the 
building, in fearful augury of the storm. His text was, ‘Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, shall 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.’ ‘See that emblem of 
human life,’ said he, pointing to a shadow that. was flitting 
across the floor. ‘It passed for a moment, and concealed the 
brightness of heaven from our view; but it was gone. And 
where will ye be, my hearers, when your lives have passed 
away like that dark cloud? O, my dear friends, I see thou- 
sands sitting attentive, with their eyes fixed on the poor, 
unworthy preacher. In a few days we shall all meet at the 
judgment-seat of Christ. We shall form a part of that vast 
assembly that will gather before the throne; and every eye 
will behold the Judge. With a voice whose call you must 
abide and answer, he will inquire whether on earth ye strove 
to enter in at the strait gate; whether ye were supremely 
devoted to God; whether your hearts were absorbed in him. 
My blood runs cold when I think how many of you will then 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able. Oh! what plea can 
you make before the Judge of the whole earth? Can you say 
it has been your whole endeavour to mortify the flesh, with its 
affections and lusts? that your life has been one long effort to 
do the will of God? No! you must answer, I made myself 
easy in the world by flattering myself that all would end well; 
but I have deceived my own soul, and am lost! 

““¢You, O false and hollow Christian, of what avail will it 
be that you have done many things; that you have read much 
in the sacred word; that you have made long prayers; that 
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you have attended religious duties, and appeared holy in the 
eyes of men? What will all this be, if, instead of loving him 
supremely, you have been supposing you should exalt yourself 
in heaven by acts really polluted and unholy? 

“And you, rich man, wherefore-do you hoard your silver? 
Wherefore count the price you have received for him whom: 
you every day crucify in your love of gain? Why, that, when 
you are too poor to buy a drop of cold water, your beloved son 
may be rolled to hell in his chariot, pillowed and cushioned 
around him.” 

His eye gradually lighted up, as he proceeded, till towards 
the close, it seemed to sparkle with celestial fire. 

“Q sinners!” he exclaimed, “‘by all your hopes of happi- 
ness, I beseech you to repent. Let not the wrath of God be 
awakened. Let not the fires of eternity be kindled against 
you. Sce there,” said he, pointing to the lightning which 
played on the corner of the pulpit—‘‘’Tis a glance from the 
angry eye of Jehovah! Hark!” continued he, raising his 
finger in a listening attitude, as the distant thunder grew 
louder and louder, and broke in one tremendous crash over the 
building, ‘“‘It was the voice of the Almighty as he passed by 
in his anger!” 

As the sound died away, he covered his face with his hands, 
and knelt beside his pulpit, apparently lost in inward and 
intense prayer. The storm passed rapidly away, and the sun 
bursting forth in his might, threw across the heavens a magni- 
ficent arch of peace. Rising, and pointing to the beautiful 
object, he exclaimed, ‘‘Look upon the rainbow, and praise 
him that made it. Very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof. It compasseth the heavens about with glory, and the 
hands of the Most High have bended it.” 

7. The one thing which all this illustrates is the great 
importance of vivid representation, and graphic portraiture in 
pulpit as well as other oratory. This may be, and in its best 
estate is, the product of a combination of powers, argumenta- 
tive, imaginative, descriptive, vocal, histrionic. Or it may 
more prominently arise from some one or apart of them. It 
may be, in greater or less degrees, attached to a spinal column 
of solid thought and adamantine logic. But in some form, 
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this graphic power is observable in all preachers, who have 
long been able to command promiscuous crowds of hearers. It 
is marked in the great French pulpit orators, in the McLau- 
rins, Chalmers, Irvings, Guthries, Melvilles, and Spurgeons, of 
Britain, in the Davies, Bellamys, Griffins, Masons, Alexan- 
‘ders, Summerfields, Larneds, and others of the commanding 
preachers, living and dead, in our own country—not excepting 
the metaphysical Edwards, who had his vein of poetry too. 

8. If-discourses, ceteris paribus, have power in proportion 
as they are vivid and graphic, it is far more fundamental that 
they be intelligible to the audience, including, as far as may 
be, all classes of hearers. As already set forth, the great 
truths of the gospel, in their manifold applications, must consti- 
tute the staple of preaching. As the gospel is to be preached 
to every creature, so it follows that it must be adapted to the 
understanding of every creature, and should be so presented as 
to be intelligible to every creature, ¢. ¢., every creature who is 
held to faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as a requisite to salva- 
tion. This, to be sure, does not mean that preaching is never 
to have any special adaptation to the class of persons to whom 
it is addressed. It does not mean that a missionary to the 
Zulus should preach in just the same style as the pastor 
of a highly cultivated American congregation; or that an 
address to young children should be precisely like a discourse 
to an assembly. composed largely of liberally educated men. 
Divine authority requires milk for babes in Christ, and meat 
for strong men—a grade of instruction for those advanced in 
Christian knowledge and experience, which would ill befit 
those who have need that one ‘teach them which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God.’’ Yet, as illustrating the 
importance of “great plainness of speech” in preaching, we 
may remark in passing, that we have more than once known 
ministers make their strongest impression on the maturer 
portion of the congregation, in felicitous discourses especially 
prepared for and addressed to children. 

Making due allowance, however, for the more or less rudi- 
mentary character of Christian teaching, according to the stage 
of experimental and doctrinal knowledge in the hearers, and 
possibly some other slight exceptions, we are of opinion that 
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the style of preaching which is most effective and profitable for 
one class of hearers, is so for all. There is much less ground 
for what may be called class-preaching than is generally sup- 
posed. ‘The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is 
the Maker of them all.’’ The same apostle, mighty at once in 
learning, logic, eloquence, and zeal, was a “debtor both to the 
Greeks and the barbarians; both to the wise and the unwise.” 
Rom. i. 14. No philosophic or literary preaching, which was 
yet a true preaching of Christ, could make him other than 
foolishness to the unregenerate Greek; no concessions or expla- 
nations which did not sacrifice the gospel, could make it other- 
wise than a stumbling-block to the unrenewed Jew. But it was 
one Christ crucified, clearly set forth, that, to both Jews and 
Greeks, was the power of God and the wisdom of God. ‘There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Gal. ili. 28. For we have a “common salvation.”’ ‘There is 
one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all.”” Eph. iv. 4—6. 

As Christianity is thus one for all, presenting the same glori- 
ous objects, meeting the same wants, appealing to the same 
radical susceptibilities, in all, of every class, it might be 
inferred a priori, that the style of preaching which is most 
profitable to all classes is essentially the same. ‘There is less 
need of different sorts of sermons for people of different grades 
of culture, wealth, social rank, and occupation, than is gene- 
rally imagined. After a somewhat extensive observation, and 
leaving room for such exceptions as must qualify all such gene- 
ral rules, we are of opinion that the style of preaching which 
is powerful and profitable for the highest, is so for the humblest 
classes in society, who have been equally instructed in religion. 
We think this principle will find its verification in the highest 
and largest congregations, and under the ablest pastors of our 
land. In a large proportion of these, many of the poor and 
humble meet on the same platform as the rich, learned, and 
refined. They are enlightened and every way edified by the 
same discourses. Those sermons which most penetrate and 
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electrify one class, most stir and command the whole assembly. 
In a congregation which we personally know, comprising in 
itself all grades of people, from a numerous body of blacks, to 
the first civilian in the State, we always observed that, ordina- 
rily, the sermons which wrought most powerfully upon one class, 
did so upon all. When the congregation was vacant, and had 
been unable to unite upon a pastor, a young preacher, wholly 
unknown and unexpected to all, was providentially sent. On 
coming out of church, and before any opportunity to hear the 
remarks of others, the eminent lawyer just referred to, and a 
simple-minded coloured man, each said that the preacher they 
had just heard would be their pastor. This proved speedily to 
be the case. We well recollect that in a neighbouring congre- 
gation, embracing much culture and social rank, which had 
dwindled under an inefficient pastor, a young man was called 
of powerful intellect and great attainments. He delighted the 
most educated hearers by the depth, energy, and beauty of his 
thought and expression, accompanied by a rough but vehement 
delivery. While they compared his style to that of Macaulay 
and the other great masters of sentences, the most plain and 
unlettered people flocked to hear him, and during his whole 
incumbency there, crowded spacious galleries that had previ- 
ously been empty. The same results attended his second pas- 
torate over another and larger congregation, and in its measure, 
his occasional preaching in other congregations. This was due 
to the clear, nervous, vivid presentation of the simple gospel in 
its manifold relations to man as man, to the sinner as a sinner, 
the Christian as a Christian. This is a type of a whole class of 
living preachers, as each one may easily ascertain for himself; 
and it is no less true of the great masters of pulpit oratory 
among the dead. Examine McLaurin’s great sermon on 
“‘Glorying in the Cross of Christ;” that of Dr. Griffin on the 
“Soul ;”’ that of Dr. J. Addison Alexander, from the text, “ All 
things are now ready;”’ and they are striking illustrations in 
point. The simplicity of the late Dr. Archibald Alexander’s 
preaching, and its great adaptation to all classes, have often 
been remarked. His son, Dr. J. W. Alexander, supplied the 
coloured congregation in Princeton most acceptably before his 
eminently successful pastorate in New York. 
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It is true, indeed, that many preachers have a measure of 
success as pastors of cultivated congregations, whose preach- 
ing is suited to no other. But it is equally true, that were 
their discourses so simplified as to be useful and acceptable to 
the bumbler class, they would exert still greater power over 
their present hearers, and a much more powerful attraction 
upon others. The celebrated exordium of Massillon, in his 
funeral discourse at the interment of Louis XIV., when, having 
uttered the text, “I became great, and got more wisdom than 
all they that were before me in Jerusalem; I perceived that 
this also is vexation of spirit,’’—after a short pause, he slowly 
said, in a solemn, subdued tone, “God only is great,” upon 
which all the audience spontaneously arose, and looking at the 

altar, reverently bowed,—no less than his wonderful sermon 
~ “on the small number of the righteous,” is alike fitted to com- 
mand, to startle, and to awe all grades of hearers.* TIlustra- 
tions of this nature, as our readers are doubtless aware, might 
be indefinitely multiplied. Dr. John M. Mason, in his great 
sermon entitled “The Gospel for the Poor,” itself a grand 
illustration of the views we have advanced, says: 

‘Unlike the systems of men, and contrary to their anticipa- 
tions, the gospel is as simple as it is glorious. Its primary 
doctrines, though capable of exercising the most disciplined, 
talent, are adapted to the common understanding. Were they 
dark and abstruse, they might gratify a speculative mind, but 
would be lost upon the multitude, and be unprofitable to all as 
doctrines of consolation. The mass of mankind never can 
be profound reasoners. To omit other difficulties, they have 
not leisure. Instruction, to do them good, must be interesting, 
solemn, repeated, and plain. This is the benign office of the 
gospel. Her principal topics are few; they are constantly 
recurring in various connections; they come home to every 
man’s condition; they have an interpreter in his bosom; they 
are enforced by motives which honesty can hardly mistake, 
and conscience will rarely dispute. . . . From this simplicity, 
moreover, the gospel derives advantages of consolation. Grief, 
whether in the learned or illiterate, is always simple.”’ 


* See Thoughts on Preaching, by Dr. J. W. Alexander, pp. 412—14. 
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9. We, of course, cannot complete our survey of this sub- 
ject without some remarks upon written and unwritten sermons. 
In our view, if the requisites to efficient preaching already 
spoken of be realized, it is of less conseqence how it is accom- 
plished. Different men have their special modes of reaching 
the most free and buoyant intellectual activity, and of most 
facile and effective preparation for the pulpit. Some are ham- 
pered by any use of the pen. It is very rare, nevertheless, that 
any preachers, however gifted in extemporaneous oratory, may 
not strengthen their productions by some use of the pen in the 
study. Some prefer to preach from written skeletons, some- 
times before them while preaching, and sometimes left behind 
them. Others prefer to write out more fully, but not com- 
pletely. Others, and, in some sections of country, the great 
majority, write out their sermons in full to the last word. Of 
those who do this, some few memorize their sermons more or 
less perfectly, and leave their manuscripts behind, or pay little 
attention to them. The most of those who write sermons 
preach from their manuscripts, and are at a loss without them. 
There are few, however, who are so enslaved to manuscripts 
that they do not easily and effectively preach in the lecture- 
room, and on occasions less formal and exacting than the pub- 
lic services of the Sabbath, without written preparations. And 
no one can impose laws upon others in these matters, much less 
determine for them, that their gifts can be made more effective 
without than with the use of the pen; and its free and abun- 
dant use, too, to the extent of a complete manuscript sermon.* 

It is obvious that the absence of a manuscript is likely to 
have the advantage of leading the preacher to conform to the 
first great requisite of oratory, that he speak to his audience, 
and have the aspect and attitude of directly addressing them. 
And if he be quite self-possessed, it favours ease and freedom, 
and, so far forth, the force of the address. We have, however, 
known preachers who, after giving up the practice of writing 
sermons, lost the power of facing and eyeing the audience, 
because they became so absorbed in the process of invention, 


* See note on p. 183, in regard to the practice of the great stars of the 
French pulpit. 
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in thought and language, as to divert them effectually from 
looking at their hearers. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied, that written pre- 
parations have the advantage, on the score of accuracy, clear- 
ness, condensation, method, fluency, self-possession, and en- 
suring something like a due care of preparation. Still, there is 
a large class, and in some sections quite the largest, who have 
an invincible repugnance to what they call reading of sermons, 
which they put in contrast with preaching, or denounce as a 
corruption of the ordinance of preaching. Another class, who 
in other sections are quite as predominant, have a great aver- 
sion to unwritten discourses. They think of them as unpre- 
pared, superficial, rambling, repetitious, crude, and tedious. 
The true explanation of this we apprehend to be, that so small 
@ proportion of those who write sermons, prepare them on ora- 
torical principles, in the form of a sufficiently direct address to 
the audience; and still fewer give them an oratorical delivery. 
They have not acquired the art of speaking, instead of merely 
reading, from a manuscript. They have probably never sought, 
with any due painstaking, to acquire it. They do not, at least 
many of them, even appreciate it. They do not so prepare 
their sermons, as to chirography and previous effort to become 
familiar with them, as to be able to lift their eyes from their 
paper, to face the congregation, and emphasize and gesticulate, 
as propriety, and force, and impressiveness may require. 
This is the secret of the aversion and prejudice against written 
sermons. This is all the more so, as the few written sermons 
preached in regions where the people are unaccustomed to 
them, are usually poor specimens of their kind, at least as to 
delivery. Ministers who seldom use manuscripts, are usually 
more fettered and awkward in handling them, than those who 
are habituated to their use. They are apt to appear more like 
poor readers than good speakers, in the delivery of written ser- 
mons. But the point on which we insist is, that the aversion 
to written sermons, where it prevails, is mainly owing to the 
want of an oratorical delivery—sometimes aggravated, to be 
sure, by the want of oratorical structure and style in their 
composition; and that attention to each of these points, espe- 
cially the former, is of the first importance in the case of all 
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who preach written sermons. We agree with Sir H. Moncreiff 
in his remarks, at a late meeting of the Free Church Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, on the motion of Dr. Begg, to send an overture 
to the General Assembly, ‘urging that body to adopt means in 
the theological colleges of the church, for training students in 
the habit of delivering their sermons without reading. On 
urging his motion, the Rev. Doctor introduced some amusing 
anecdotes illustrative of Scotch antipathy to the use of the 
manuscript.” 

‘Sir H. Moncreiff, who considered that it was not so much 
the reading of sermons as their ineffective delivery to which 
exception was taken by the people, proposed that to the over- 
ture the words should be added, that means should be adopted 
for training students in the habit of delivering their discourses 
effectively, with the use of their manuscript on the desk.” 

On a division, the original motion was carried by a majority 
of 10 to 9. 

If he had moved that they be trained to deliver their dis- 
courses effectively, with or without manuscripts, as they might 
choose, we can hardly doubt that, even in Scotland, this major- 
ity of one would have been reduced to a minority. He was 
undeniably right. Good sermons, spoken forcibly from a 
manuscript to the people, instead of being read almost as if 
the preacher had no audience before him, seldom fail to interest 
and impress all classes of people, as decidedly as if the same 
things were delivered without a manuscript. 

On the other hand, the prejudice in many sections of the coun- 
try against preaching without a manuscript, arises largely from 
the fact, that the poorest specimens of preaching which they 
hear are generally extemporaneous, not only in form, but in 
fact. Ministers accustomed to preach written sermons at 
the principal Sabbath service, seldom appear on such occa- 
sions without a manuscript, unless, for some reason, they 
have been cut short of time for preparation. Hence, they 
rarely feel at ease in this sort of preaching, not only because 
they are unaccustomed to it, but because conscious of being 
_ unprepared. Hence, the people take the absence of a manu- 
script as a token of the absence of preparation. They expect 
a crude, undigested, rambling address. This expectation, in 
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such cases, perfectly well understood by the preacher, reacts 
upon him, and still further disheartens and disables him. The 
meagre performance resulting, still further confirms the people 
in their aversion to unwritten sermons. And so, by a ceaseless 
action and reaction, the difficulty aggravates itself. And yet, 
as we have often seen, no people are more delighted and edified 
than these very congregations, by vigorous, instructive, and 
earnest preaching, without the aid of a manuscript, when they 
are favoured with it, which, owing to the causes already speci- 
fied, rarely occurs. 

It is unwarranted, and worse than useless, to prescribe any 
iron rule, or to put all sorts of preachers, with every variety of 
gifts and training, upon any Procrustean bed, in this matter. 
To do so, would be to rob the church of the services of some of 
her noblest sons. We once heard a young man declaiming 
against preaching from manuscript. When he attempted to 
answer this argument, by saying that those were not called to 
preach who had not the requisite gifts, he apparently became 
embarrassed at the rashness of his own assertions, and was 
obliged to bring forth his manuscript from his pocket, in order 
to escape a more mortifying failure. It was once taken for 
granted, in this country, from the peculiarities of their printed 
sermons, that Chalmers preached extemporaneously, while 
Robert Hall carefully wrote his discourses. The reverse 
turned out to be true. The free, diffuse, impassioned Chal- 
mers carefully wrote his discourses. The severely correct, 
elegant, classical, yet eloquent discourses of Hall were unwrit- 
ten. Edwards, reading from a manuscript most closely writ- 
ten, caused spasmodic uprisings and shrieks in congregations, 
as he depicted to them the case of ‘sinners in the hands of an 
angry God.’”’ Those sermons of Griffin, that now overawed, 
and now transported vast audiences of all descriptions of peo- 
ple; now causing the obdurate sinner to tremble on the brink 
of the bottomless pit, and anon lifting the humble and contrite 
spirit to the third heaven, ‘were written with great care, the 
author often rewriting, and cutting out every thing superfluous.” 
Davies, ‘“‘a model of the most striking pulpit oratory,” proba- 
bly the prince of American preachers, who almost invariably 
produced a profound impression on the largest audiences, whose 
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discourses, heard by Patrick Henry, kindled that great orator 
to his almost matchless efforts of patriotic eloquence, usually 
wrote his sermons with great care, and carried them into the 
pulpit; but, like Dr. Griffin, “delivered them with freedom, 
without being confined to his manuscript.” 

We do not deem it important to discuss this matter further. 
Our aim has been to impress young preachers and candidates 
for the ministry with the importance of labouring, in the use 
of all due means, to acquire the power of giving written ser- 
mons an oratorical character, in their composition, and especially 
in their delivery. All facts show that, whatever be their train- 
ing, the greater proportion of our young preachers will depend 
upon written preparations, in their more important public dis- 
courses. They will not trust themselves to any thing less surely 
reliable. This being so, it is of the utmost moment that they 
spare no pains, not only to acquire the power to speak, as 
they must and will on so many occasions, without a manuscript, 
but also to wield manuscript sermons effectively. We are per- 
suaded that many-of our younger ministers and candidates 
overlook, or underrate, the importance of this part of their 
ministerial qualifications. We have often observed young men 
who excelled as declaimers and speakers in college, and in 
delivering sermons committed to memory in the seminary, dis- 
appointing the expectations thus created, on their first appear- 
ance in the pulpit. They have bent to the servile reading of a 
manuscript, without which they were afraid to venture, and 
with which they were wholly inexpert, and incapable of effective 
oratory, because they were wholly untrained to its skilful use. 
Now, whatever be their powers and attainments for the minis- 
tration of the gospel, we scarcely need repeat that, with an 
insipid or dead delivery, all, or nearly all, is lost, and goes for 
nothing. It is to prevent this deplorable waste of power, and 
sacrifice of usefulness, that we thus earnestly call attention to 
this subject. 

Probably no class goes through a theological seminary which 
does not exhibit phenomena like the following. Occasional 
members of the class who have been indifferent as students, and 
inferior in all the exercises in which the students measure their 
comparative strength, except speaking, go out and command 
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calls to important charges, while their superiors in every other 
respect are passed by. The cause is obvious, and confirms what 
we have maintained. It is true, indeed, that, although they 
thus get the start, they are at length distanced by their more 
faithful and accomplished fellow-students, after they have reme- 
died this great deficiency, if they ever, as they do not in all 
instances, remedy it. But why should they not have done this 
justice to themselves, and the sacred cause they plead, from the 
first? Why suffer themselves to be outrun, by laggards in all 
the more fundamental requisites for the defence of the gospel, 
and rightly dividing the word of truth? Besides, the sooner 
attention is given to the exercise and training in this depart- 
ment, while yet the powers are flexile to discipline, the better 
the result. It is indeed vain for young men to think of sustain- 
ing themselves long, without the resources of thoroughly edu- 
cated and furnished minds, whatever their powers of elocution. 
It is vow et preterea nihil. But it is equally vain to have all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and to be unable to 
dispense them so that the people can hear, understand, or 
appreciate them. It is equally futile to have the power to 
speak without having something to say; or to have a world to 
say, and be unable to say it to any good purpose. 

A word in conclusion as to the degree to which sermons 
should be elaborated. Here, again, no uniform rule, of course, 
can be laid down. Much depends on the “man, the subject, 
and the occasion.” Sermons on great and rare occasions are 
entitled to special labour. Nor can we say that the labour of 
rewriting and retouching discourses again and again, by Dr. 
Griffin and others of his type, was wasted. If this rendered 
them more powerful, and they were to be often repeated to 
various congregations, as was the real fact, the labour was not 
misspent. But this is scarcely normal for ordinary pastors; 
any more than it would answer for them to attempt to follow 
the method which Dr. Nettleton pursued with such success in 
times of revival—to make an extemporaneous discourse of suc- 
cessive solemn repetitions of a single text, interspersed with 
offhand, original, racy, apposite comments. Our own experi- 
ence and observation, however, authorize few exceptions to the 
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remark attributed to Dr. Richards, that it takes a poor preacher 
to write more than one sermon a week. On the other hand, it 
is beyond doubt that a sermon may be elaborated and polished, 
till all the freshness and glow of life are worked out of it. It 
may be overloaded with matter and ornament beyond the capa- 
city of the audience to digest, or it may be pared down to the 
quick, in the anxiety to remove all defects. A bony skeleton 
only remains. On the other side, sermons may be extempo- 
raneously written as well as spoken. If this become a habit, 
as we fear it too often does, it will, in due time, become appa- 
rent, that what costs nothing is worth nothing, and that 
preachers who have not, or have loose habits of study, grow 
feeble, whether they write for the pulpit or not. This is one 
extreme. The other is, to elaborate and polish, till all the native 
and elastic force of the sermon is worn away. ‘The critical 
faculty is invaluable when it is just sufficient to guide the 
executive power, and correct its serious mistakes. In this 
potency, it saves aimless effort, the waste of power, and removes 
obstructions to the free play of that power. Carried further, 
it paralyzes, and in many men, in various spheres of action, is 
a source of impotence. In excess, it enfeebles the preacher 
and his productions. By fit attention and labour, we may 
invigorate and perfect living organisms. But to go so far as to 
anatomize a thing of life, is to kill it. Here as elsewhere 
extremes meet, and are to be shunned. 
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Art. Il.—TZhe Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the Na- 
tional Scotch Church, London. [Illustrated by his Journals 
and Correspondence. By Mrs. OurpHant. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Few personal histories of the last half century are more instruc- 
tive than that of Edward Irving. Cast, an unknown young 
man, upon the mass of London life; taking charge of a little 
congregation of fifty foreigners in an obscure chapel in Cross 
Street, with an organization opposed or despised by the vast 
body around it; suddenly emerging in the full brilliancy of 
almost unparalleled popularity; nobility, philosophy, fashion, 
thronging, and pressing, and jostling one another in the strug- 
gle to gain access even to the windows of his chapel, and 
standing through discourses two or three hours long, with 
prayers half the length of the discourses; scattering his 
thoughts through the press, which sends out to an eager public 
edition after edition of six hundred pages octavo; rearing a 
noble church edifice, which receives his fifty members augment- 
ed to a thousand; and then, from the very height of his power 
and popularity, falling like lightning from heaven—this is a 
scene not often repeated in a generation. It is the record of 
no common man. The person whom Thomas Chalmers could 
choose as an assistant was no mere fanatic. The man whom 
Canning, in the British Parliament, could affirm to have 
preached the most eloquent discourse he had ever heard, was 
no mere actor. The preacher who could rouse an Edinburgh 
audience from their beds at five o’clock in the morning, in 
such crowds that Chalmers himself could not obtain entrance, 
was no mere charlatan. The man who could toil, and sacrifice, 
and suffer as Irving did, was not a mere impostor. 

To those who may have desired a fuller account of this 
remarkable man than has heretofore been accessible, the vol- 
ume whose title stands at the head of this article, will be wel- 
come. Mrs. Oliphant, who is well known as a writer under 
another signature, has here produced a work of real interest. 
Without entering into any detailed criticism, we feel bound to 
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say at the outset, that the authoress’ partiality for Irving has 
led her to do great injustice to others. The reputation of 
individuals and of ecclesiastical bodies is nothing to her, if it 
stands in the way of the fair fame of Irving. In the painful 
passages of his life, where he enters into conflict with his 
wisest and warmest friends, and with the judicatories of the 
church, things are left in this memoir untold which should have 
been told. The points at issue are stated more in the form of 
an attorney’s plea, than in that of impartial history. All we 
care to say here is, that it is simply absurd to suppose that the 
church of Scotland could have, without strong cause, any other 
feeling towards its brilliant, and almost solitary representative 
in London, than profound interest and sympathy. She could 
have no reason for wishing him silenced or rebuked, as long as 
there was any method of reconciling his position with his obli- 
gations to the church, or with her faith and order. We regret 
that a work in many respects so attractive, should be marred 
by the common and easy cant of errorists against orthodoxy, 
creeds, and confessions, and by apologies for departures from 
the established faith of the evangelical church. We regret it 
doubly from one of Scotch Presbyterian birth. We presume, 
however, Mrs. Oliphant has found it difficult to depart from 
her customary field of authorship. Mr. Irving is her hero. 
His faults are better than other men’s virtues. 

Irving was born in Annan, on the Scotch border, August 4th, 
1792. His father was a tanner. Among his early playmates, 
and later friends, was Hugh Clapperton, the distinguished 
African traveller. It is an interesting fact, that the last letter 
Clapperton ever sent to his native land, was written to Irving. 
Having pursued his preparatory studies in the Academy of 
Annan, Irving entered Edinburgh University at the age of 
thirteen, and four years later took his degree. Up to this 
time there seems to have been nothing remarkable in his 
attainments. Soon after, he is found engaged in teaching in 
Haddington, carrying on theological studies at the same time. 
Here we catch some of the first glimpses of the character to be 
more fully revealed hereafter. ‘This youth will scrape a hole 
in every thing he is called on to believe,” was the significant 
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remark of a gentleman, in whose family in Haddington Irving 
was intimate. 

From Haddington, at the end of two years, Irving removed 
to take charge of an academy in Kirkaldy, where he remained 
until seven years later. Thomas Carlyle having appeared on 
the same stage, he relinquished the post. These seven years, 
however, were not exhausted in teaching. Among his pupils 
was the daughter of the parish minister, Isabella Martin, to 
whom he became engaged, and whom, after long waiting, he 
married, and who stood by him, a true wife, in all his marvel- 
ously varying fortunes; no less believing and faithful when all 
had forsaken him, than when the uncounted multitude shouted 
his praise. The manse of Kirkaldy became the scene of 
Irving’s most tender, as well as tearful associations. 

In 1815, Irving was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Kirkaldy. A pleasant incident is preserved of his first sermon 
in his native place. The whole town turned out to hear him. 
His old teachers, ‘with solemn brows, came out to sit in judg- 
ment’’ on his sermon. ‘A certain excitement of interest, un- 
usual to that humdrum atmosphere, thrilled through the build- 
ing. When the sermon was in full current, some incautious 
movement of the young preacher tilted aside the great Bible, 
and the sermon itself, that direful paper which Scotch congre- 
gations hold in high despite, dropped out bodily, and fluttered 
down upon the precentor’s desk underneath. A perfect rustle 
of excitement ran through the church. Here was an unhoped 
for crisis. What would the neophyte do now? The young 
preacher calmly stooped his great figure over the pulpit, grasped 
the manuscript as it lay, broadways, crushed it up in his great 
hand, thrust it into a pocket, and went on as fluently as before. 
There does not exist a congregation in Scotland which that act 
would not have taken by storm. His success was triumphant. 
To criticise a man so visibly independent of ‘the paper,’ would 
have been presumption indeed.” 

Notwithstanding this auspicious beginning, Irving’s early 
preaching drew very little attention. It was not easy for him 
to find a minister who would invite him to occupy his pulpit, 
and still less easy to find a congregation who wanted to hear 
him after he was invited. He retired to Edinburgh, and gave 
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himself to fuller preparation for his work, waiting, meanwhile, 
for a call. At this time he had gathered a strong dislike to 
the prevalent modes of preaching. He resolved to burn all his 
old sermons, and open a new system. ‘The immediate result is 
thus stated, and is significant. He was preaching one of his 
first sermons after his adoption of the new system, when, ‘‘in 
his noble and impassioned zeal for the supreme and infallible 
standard of Scripture, he startled his audience by a somewhat 
unqualified condemnation of ecclesiastical formulas, although 
he. still unquestionably maintained, as he had conscientiously 
subscribed, all the doctrines of our orthodox Confession of 
Faith.’’ He was not sceptical, we are told, as to these doc- 
trines; he was only ‘feeling his way.” This incident, favour- 
ably as it is stated, marks the first distinct step of Irving’s 
public life in that peculiar path which so many have under- 
taken to tread—an avowed and apparent exaltation of the 
word of God, with a contempt of those formulas in which the 
church of Christ, age after age, has delighted to set forth her 
faith in and love to her risen head. The last great tragic scene 
of Irving’s life was but the development of this germ. 

At this period, too, we have a glimpse of another feature of 
his peculiar mental and spiritual conformation. Weary with 
his failure to arrest the attention of his own countrymen, he 
turns his thoughts to other lands. He will be a foreign mis- 
sionary. But it shall be no missionary of the common type. 
“The countryman of Mungo Park, and school-fellow of Hugh 
Clapperton, bethought himself, ‘In all the heathen world 
which hems Christianity about on every side, was there not 
room for a missionary according to the apostolic model—a man 
without scrip or purse, entering in to whomsoever would receive 
him, and passing on when he had said his message?’ No soci- 
eties should support him; no printing-press accompany him; 
no schools spring up along his pathway for the czvilization of a 
people to whom his message was to be, Repent and believe the 
gospel. ‘Rejected by the living,’ said he, ‘I conversed with 
the dead:’ And with grammars and alphabets, with map and 
history, with the silent fathers of all literature standing by, he 
prepared himself for this old world demonstration of his allegi- 
ance and his faith.” Here again we have the shadow of coming 
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events. This is the germ of that scathing three-hours’ argu- 
ment, which, years afterwards, from the height of his influence, 
he poured upon the heads of the London Missionary Society; 
and for which they were ready to cry, We called thee here to 
bless us, and lo! thou hast cursed us altogether. 

This missionary scheme, which, with all its impracticability, 
had a certain grandeur in its wildness, was brought to an end 
by unexpected circumstances.’ Irving preached for Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, in St. George’s, Edinburgh. Dr. Chalmers was 
present. It resulted in a call to Irving to become assistant to 
Chalmers in St. John’s, Glasgow. St. John’s will be remem- 
bered as the celebrated parish chosen by Chalmers as the field 
of his grand experiment of the church’s capacity to provide for 
the poor. He chose it for this very purpose. It was ‘‘one of 
the largest, poorest, and most degraded of the town.’ He 
stipulated with the magistrates that it ‘should be handed over 
to him in undisturbed possession, swept clean of all poor-rates, 
work-houses, and public parish aid.”’ There were over ten 
thousand souls in the parish, most of them in poor and humble 
life. In this immense field Chalmers undertook to demonstrate 
that the church could take care of the poor, and he did it. 
Irving:seems to have entered upon his work here with all his 
heart. He was, of course, but a secondary light, and his spirit 
must often have been tried as he met the people flocking from 
the church, when they had found that Chalmers was not to 
preach. The feature of his character which shines most 
brightly at this period, and which indeed never disappeared, 
is his love and devotion to the poor. He entered their homes 
and their hearts, gaining the confidence and affection of those 
ready to receive him, and overcoming the opposition of those 
prejudiced against him. Here occurs the familiar incident in 
reference to the infidel shoemaker, whose hostility Irving con- 
quered by knowledge derived probably from his father’s busi- 
ness; and who struck the colours of his infidelity with the 
quiet remark, ‘He's a sensible man, yon; he kens about 
leather !”’ 

The apostolic model which Irving had set before his mind in 
view of the foreign field, he did not wholly yield in his home 
work in Glasgow. He entered the homes of his parishioners 
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with the salutation, ‘“‘Peace be to this house!’’ He laid his 
hands upon the heads of the children, and blessed them. What 
he had he gave, silver, or gold, or benediction. While accept- 
ably pursuing his labours out of the pulpit, as a preacher he 
made little progress. His preaching, said Chalmers, was like 
Italian music, appreciated only by connoisseurs. This state of 
things could not last. Irving was nearly thirty years old. 
He had been with Chalmers three years, and was yet only a 
“helper.” He was not even ordained. He cannot remain 
under the shadow of that gigantic oak. His thoughts revert 
to his ideal apostolic mission. He receives a call to a church 
in Jamaica, and soon after is spoken of as successor to ‘“‘the 
great Mr. Mason,” of New York. The latter business he 
“does not think will come to any head, because he is not 
worthy of the honour.” In the mean time a door is opening 
which presses aside all other plans, and through which he passes 
to his future work and destiny. The little Caledonian church 
in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London, broken and dispirited 
by repeated disasters, sends a call to Chalmers’ assistant. He 
accepts it, and after the arrangement of certain difficulties, not 
of his raising, is ordained. While these preliminary matters 
were pending, and Irving was looking forward with something 
like irrepressible exultation at the unlimited, yet to human 
view, unpromising field before him, we see the occasional flashes 
of the spirit which is yet to break upon the world with vast 
power for good or evil—for good if chastened and subdued to 
the simple and childlike obedience of the faith—for evil if, 
bursting the bonds of sanctified reason, it shall dash wildly, 
recklessly, brilliantly, athwart the wisdom and faith of ages, to 
make for itself the path it cannot find. Thus he writes, ‘There 
are a few things which bind me to the world, and but a few; 
one is, to make a demonstration for a higher style of Christian- 
ity, something more magnanimous, more heroical than this age 
affects. God knows with what success.” And again, he is 
crossing the Gairloch with friends: ‘You are content to go 
back and forward on the same route, like this boat; but as for 
me, I hope yet to go deep into the ocean of truth.’ A noble 
hope, truly; but not without something perilous in the very 
tone of its utterance. It has been heard repeatedly in the his- 
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tory of the church. We are quite familiar with it in our own 
day. ‘‘You are content. J hope to go deep.’’ And we have 
heard also its later utterance, when the depths have been 
reached, “‘ Adieu, O church! thy road is that way, mine is this; 
in God’s name, adieu!’” And we have seen the sublimated 
soul, rising above ‘worn-out symbolisms, reminiscences, and 
simulacra,” go forth alone to worship amidst the ‘Supreme 
Silences”’ in the “Great Cathedral of Immensity.” It is remark- 
able how often this “going deep” exhausts itself in denying 
depths already found. Audacity in assailing established truth’ 
is not unfrequently confounded with the genius to discover 
new truth. They are as wide asunder as the poles. There 
may be a certain kind of originality in a man’s undertaking to 
row his little boat safely over Niagara, but there is no genius 
init. He may find ‘“depths;” but it is a question whether 
they will be worth the finding either to himself or the world. 

At the time when Irving was “going deep”’ into his theologic 
ocean, Isaac Taylor was quietly writing these weighty words, 
“Christianity, being as it is, a religion of documents and of 
interpretation, must utterly exclude from its precincts the 
adventurous spirit of innovation. Theology offers no field to 
men fond of intellectual enterprise; the church has no work for 
them; or none until they have renounced the characteristic 
propensity of their mental conformation. True religion, unlike 
human science, was given to mankind in a finished form, and is 
to be learned, not improved; and though the most capacious 
human mind is nobly employed while concentrating all its 
vigour upon the acquirement of this documentary learning, it is 
very fruitlessly and very perniciously occupied in attempting 
to give it a single touch of amendment.””* 

Irving entered upon his work in London in the summer of 
1822. ‘The fifty people who had signed his call, with such 
dependents as might belong to them, and a stray sprinkling of 
London Scotsmen, curious to hear what their new countryman 
might have to say for himself, formed all the congregation in 
the little chapel. The position was not one calculated to excite 
the holder of it into any flights of ambition, so far as its own 
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qualities went. It was far fromthe fashionable and influential 
quarter of the town—a chapel attached to a charity, and a 
congregation reduced to the very lowest ebb in point of num- 
bers.” 

Some time after Irving’s ordination, Dr. Chalmers came 
up and gave him an ex post facto “introduction.” Greatly 
interested in him and his work, Chalmers expresses the hope 
that he may ‘“‘not hurt his usefulness by any kind of eccen- 
tricity. or imprudence.” Mrs. Oliphant amuses herself, and 
‘wearies her readers, by the frequency with which she represents 
Chalmers as “perplexed” and ‘“‘puzzled’”’ by Irving’s peculiar 
greatness. He never really understood him. To most readers, 
however, it will appear quite possible that Chalmers may have 
had a clearer insight into Irving’s character, and a more vivid 
apprehension of the perils by which he was environed, than 
Mrs. Oliphant has even now. Certainly, Chalmers did not see 
him as Mrs. Oliphant sees him, and he would undoubtedly have 
been “perplexed” if this obligation had been laid upon him. 
But he saw a man of great power, restless and impatient under 
authority—chafing in the bonds of ecclesiastical faith—scorn- 
ing the ordinary forms and modes of truth, and waiting only 
the opportunity to plunge away to unsound depths. While he 
hopes, therefore, that his usefulness may not be injured by 
“eccentricity or imprudence,”’ the hope itself betrays the judg- 
ment which had forecast the impending catastrophe. 

. Irving had been tried by neglect. He was now to pass the 
more perilous ordeal of popular applause. The immediate occa- 
sion of his sudden and immense popularity is said to have been 
as follows: In prayer, on a certain Sabbath, he alluded to a 
family of orphans in his congregation as ‘‘thrown upon the 
fatherhood of God.’”’ Sir James Mackintosh happened to be 
present at the service. The expression arrested his attention. 
He repeated it to Canning, who was so struck by it that he at 
once determined to hear Irving for himself. He did so; and 
soon after, in a discussion on ecclesiastical matters in the 
House, stated that he had recently heard a Scotch minister, 
settled over an unendowed church, preach the most eloquent 
sermon he had ever heard. Forthwith “society” was in com- 
motion. The little chapel in Cross Street was at once over- 
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flowed. The narrow streets about Hatton Garden were crowd- 
ed long before the hour of service. Ladies of high birth and 
fashion, nobles, statesmen, philosophers, painters, poets, vied 
with sturdy Scotchmen for a standing-place in the doors, or 
seats in the windows of the chapel. It was an exploit to be 
told of, to gain entrance without accident or injury. Within 
a year from his entrance to London—“a large, raw-boned 
Scotchman,”’ without friends or fame beyond his little charge 
of half a hundred names—he sprang to the pinnacle of popu- 
larity. His appearance in the pulpit was striking. With a 
tall, powerful frame, dark, flowing hair, brilliant eye, strong 
and impressive voice, he attracted at once an attention which 
to the end was but strengthened by the power and eloquence 
of his discourse. The only personal defect was an obliquity of 
vision. He was cross-eyed. 

In estimating Irving’s popular success, we must not leave 
out the unconscionable length of his services. When he began 
preaching in London, his sermons averaged an hour and a 
quarter; afterwards he would seem to have prolonged them 
to two hours, with devotional exercises in proportion. Chal- 
mers tells this story of him, on an occasion when he himself 
was to preach. “The congregation, in their eagerness to 
obtain seats, had already been assembled three hours. Irving 
said he would assist me, by reading a chapter for me. He 
chose the longest in thé Bible, and went on for an hour and a 
half. On another occasion he offered me the same aid, adding, 
‘I can be short.’ I said, ‘How long will it take you?’ ‘Only 
an hour and forty minutes.’ ”’ 

In the second year of his residence in London, Irving pub- 
lished his first work, Orations and Arguments for Judgment to 
Come, a volume of six hundred pages, which, under merciless 
criticism, ran through three editions in a few months. Among 
the friends that gathered around him here, were Wilkie, Mack- 
intosh, Basil Montague, and Coleridge; to the latter of whom 
he avows himself more beholden for the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, than to all men besides! He confirmed his 
faith in, and attachment to Coleridge, by the dedication of one 
of his works to him. 

In the freshness of his reputation, Irving was invited to 
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deliver the anniversary sermon before the London Missionary 
Society. This was in May, 1824. In anticipation of a crowd, 
the celebrated chapel in Tottenham Court Road—“ Whitefield’s 
soul trap’’—was chosen as the place of meeting. It was a wet 
and dismal day; but the building was crowded long before the 
hour of meeting, and many were compelled to leave, unable to 
obtain seats. Irving preached for more than three hours, stop- 
ping twice to allow the congregation to sing. In this discourse 
the old pent-up fire burst out. Instead of an argument in 
behalf of the society, it was rather a tremendous assault upon 
their whole system of operations. Indeed, the “‘machinery of 
evangelism’ found no sort of favour with Irving. Its pru- 
dence, calculation, and balance sheets were his disgust. The 
missionary should walk by faith and not by sight. He had 
the same Lord and the same promises that apostles had. Let 
him live, and work, and die as they did. What had he to do 
with estimated expenditures or rates of exchange? His Lord 
had sent him forth to preach the gospel to every creature, and 
promised to be with him always; what more should he ask? 
and for what purpose was all this waste of missionary organi- 
zation and operation? Here Irving made his first marked 
public divergence from the great body of his brethren. His 
discourse, instead of eliciting the usual vote of thanks, or 
request for publication, called forth a rejoinder from the Secre- 
tary of the Society before which it was delivered. 

It is impossible to withhold a certain kind of admiration for 
the eloquence and energy with which Irving pours his soul into 
his conception of the ideal missionary. In contrast with the 
ponderous machinery of modern organizations, and the cautious 
provisions of the modern missionary, he points back to scenes 
when Christ sent forth his labourers to the harvest. ‘ Without 
staff, without shoes, they paced on their way two by two; their 
sandaled feet exposed to dust and sultry heat; their bodies to 
every blast of heaven; their natural wants to men’s precarious 
charity. The most defenceless bird that flies athwart the 
heavens; the weakest, most persecuted beast that cowers be- 
neath the covert, or scuds along the plain, are better provided 
with visible help than were these apostles of the Highest; for 
the birds of the air have nests to which to wing their flight at 
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eventide, and the beasts of the earth have holes wherein to 
screen themselves from pursuit; but the founders of the spirit- 
ual and everlasting kingdom had not where to lay their heads. 
. . . « Like Jonah, commissioned with the burden of Nineveh, 
they are to gird up their loins and make speed; they are to 
hie from house to house, and hasten from town to town, inquir- 
ing after the spirits of immortal men; to tell their tale, and 
hurry onward, as the heralds of the northern chiefs were wont 
to hasten from house to house, and from village to village, 
when rousing the mountain clans to war; and cause, truly see 
I none, why they who hold the commission to make peace, 
should not be as fleet as those who hold the commission to levy 
war; and the messenger of salvation fly with as hasty a wing 
as the messenger of death; why servants should not be found 
to do as much, and to do it as hastily, for the King of heaven, 
as for the lordly chieftain of a mountain clan, or the throned 
monarch of a mighty land.” 

Without entering into the change of circumstances, and 
without derogating from the power of faith, it is obvious to 
inquire whether the faith of the individual is to release the vast 
body of the redeemed and regenerated church from all obliga- 
tion to preach the gospel to every creature; nay, whether the 
multitude whose love to Christ is constraining them to do some- 
what to this great end, are to be denied the privilege of minis- 
tering to the necessities of the saints, that these may live by 
faith, and not by sight? Undoubtedly, Irving had hold of a 
great truth, which it were well to have restored in all its ful- 
ness and power to the church—this life of faith upon the Son 
of God, who loved us and gave himself for us; but the error 
was, that he grasped it, not at its centre, but at its extremity. 
He grasped it strongly, but in part. This was his defect. He 
fixed his eye with piercing energy upon a passage of Scripture 
until, in the brilliancy of that passage, the rest was lost. “We 
wait with impatience,” said the Secretary, ‘‘for the experiment, 
when, as you have well denominated them, ‘the non-descripts’ 
shall go forth to the battle of the nations.” 

From the ideal missionary, Irving turned to prophecy, which 
he selected as the subject of another public address—a subject 
obviously demanding, for any safe treatment, the most solid 
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judgment, with great modesty of interpretation—two qualifica- 
tions in which, of all others, Irving was perhaps most deficient. 
Unconscious of difficulty, he plunged into the subject, as it was 
his nature to do, with all his heart. Hartley Frere had lately 
given him a new theory of interpretation, before which old 
things had passed away, and all things had become new. 
Everything was clear. He knew precisely the metes and 
bounds of the sublime and awful field of prophecy. He could 
stand and point with untrembling finger to that which had been 
fulfilled, and to that which yet remained to be fulfilled, and 
whose fulfilment was at the door. Henceforth “the gorgeous 
and cloudy vistas of the Apocalypse became a legible chart” to 
his course. It was not in him to do things with moderation. 
Prophecy now engrossed him, body and spirit. He joined him- 
self to a company of kindred minds, of different religious con- 
nections, who were wont to retire into the country to spend 
days together in the study of the prophetic Scriptures. From 
this time forth there is a clear and marked development in 
Irving’s history. An insatiable appetite for whatever was new 
and strange; peculiar views as to the operations of the divine 
Spirit, a growing assumption of authority, an increasing spirit 
of severity of judgment towards his brethren, and towards the 
whole visible church—these are some of the marks of that 
which to him was vast spiritual progress. The aspect which he 
_ here presents is remarkable, but by no means peculiar. We 
refer to the singular combination of an apparent independence 
of judgment, even to contempt of the judgment of others on 
matters long settled and well established, with the most simple 
and even ludicrous credulity in reference to anything strange 
and novel. Irving could reject with scorn, faith which had 
entered into the heart of the Christian church for generations, 
and swallow with reverence the suggestion of some wandering 
enthusiast of yesterday. The united judgment of the most 
solid and godly expositors of Revelation weighed nothing in the 
balance against the utterance of an unknown dreamer. Whether 
it was the exegesis of a passage of Scripture, or a theory of 
medicine, the key of all the mysteries of Revelation, or a 
secret for the prevention of all bodily disease, Irving’s ear was 
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open to receive it with the docility of a little child.* This 
greedy credulity in a man of Irving’s powers is marvellous. 
Yet it is far from being a solitary case. The genesis and the 
exodus of error are strikingly alike in all ages and all lands. 
Often, as we have followed the history of Irving, have we 
seemed to be tracing over again records that have become 
familiar in our own country. The arrogant self-confidence, 
with the unbounded credulity; the apparent earnest seeking 
after truth, with the contemptuous rejection of the truth; the 
loud demands for Christian charity and freedom of opinion, 
with the most bitter uncharitableness and denunciation of those 
who reject the views for which freedom is demanded—these are 
the contradictions of error; they are the significant signals 
which warn of the rocks and shoals where men make shipwreck 
of the faith. 

It was at this time—the fall of 1825—that God laid an 
arrest upon Irving’s thoughts, which, it might have been 
hoped, would have turned them from mystic speculations upon 
the future to the realities of the present. His first-born son, 
in whose life the father’s heart was peculiarly bound, was 
taken from him, and the wail of sorrow that broke under the 
blow, sounds down through all the coming years of Irving’s 
life. The journal which he wrote to his wife, whom he had 
left in Scotland after this bereavement, is one of the most 
remarkable portions of this biography. It extends over a 
period of about six weeks, and occupies over eighty pages in 
the volume. With much that cannot command our assent, 
with abundant indications of rash and perilous intellectual 
activity, there is, nevertheless, so much that shows us a 
strong, earnest, toilsome, prayerful, loving man, where he 
could toil and love and pray, that we can but lament the more 
deeply, as the loss of our common Christianity, the failures 
and the errors by which such forces of good were finally neu- 
tralized. 

We are now approaching the point where Irving’s divergence 
from his brethren becomes marked and permanent. The deci- 


* The theory that disease was sin, and that no man with faith in Christ 
ought to be overcome by it, was afterwards a principle of the new church 
which was organized for Irving. 
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sive step has not yet been taken. The noble vessel is still 
moving prosperously on, apparently to a sublime destination. 
But a careful observer can see that she has been already 
struck by currents which, unless escaped from, must inevitably 
drift her upon the rocks. Long since, Irving has come in 
conflict with creeds and confessions; he has doubts in regard 
to the character and the constitution of his mother church of 
Scotland; he embraces the highest High-church Toryism of 
the Stuarts—absolute passive obedience to tyrants—a theory 
which went to the wall with the last of the Stuart dynasty. 
His views of baptism, says Mrs. Oliphant, differed from the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration “‘by the most inappreciable 
hair’s-breadth;”’ the spirit of apostolical authority was grow- 
ing upon him; the Holy Ghost was in a special manner guiding 
him; the field of prophecy was clear before him; his brethren 
were in error; the church was in darkness; the world was in 
confusion; the coming of the Son of Man was just at hand. 
These were the impulses under which Irving was now moving. 
Symptomatic and dubious as these signs were, they were soon 
to give place to others which could leave no doubt. It was 
still the day of his triumph. In 1827 his new church in 
Regent Square, now occupied by Dr. Hamilton, was finished. 
Chalmers preached the opening sermon. A thousand regular 
sittings were taken. ‘The first furore was over. ‘‘ Fashion,” 
said Carlyle, ‘went her idle way.” But a thousand substantial 
and united people remained—a people ‘‘who steadily, and not 
capriciously; according to the dictates of fashion, resorted to 
the teaching of a man who kept them nearly three hours at a 
stretch, Sunday after Sunday, plunged-in the deepest ques- 
tions of religion—sometimes maintaining the strain of an argu- 
ment which ascended into the secret places of the Trinity, 
unfathomable mystery—sometimes stirring with appeals and 
exhortations, which excited the multitude into all but open 
outcry.” 

Irving had now reached a position with which most men 
would have been satisfied, as the result of five years’ labour. 
He had gained a name and a place for himself and for his 
church. From an obscure “helper” in Scotland, he had come 
forth the most popuiar preacher in the British metropolis, A 
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little disheartened congregation of fifty had increased to a 
thousand permanent worshippers. The most beautiful non- 
episcopal church edifice in London had been erected for him. 
He was still a young man—not yet thirty-five. What a field 
of promise stretched before him! Let us see with what views 
he contemplates the scene. He writes to his father-in-law, 
‘Tam now fairly entered upon my duties in the new church, 
and, by the grace of God, have begun with a more severe self- 
devotion to secret study and meditation. In the morning I 
propose to expound the whole Epistle to the Ephesians, in 
order to clear out anew some of the wells of salvation which 
have been choked up, at least in these parts, and to see if 
there be not even deeper springs than the Reformers reached. 
In the evening I am to discourse upon the sixth vial, which I 
propose as a sequel to my discourses upon Babylon and Infidel- 
ity Foredoomed, and which I intend to print in the fall of the 
year. I think that, by God’s blessing, I can throw a new and 
steady light upon the present face of Christendom and the 
world.” 

This is the echo of the voice that we long ago heard floating 
over Gairloch, ‘“‘You are content—I hope to go deep.” He 
had now reached a depth from which he drew a doctrine which 
startled the whole church. It was in reference to the incarna- 
tion. Here again we have to object seriously to Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s record. In her zeal for her client, and affection for 
her hero, she has failed to present that which historic candour 
demanded. Her own statements, indeed, are sufficient to show 
that the alarm taken at Irving’s teachings was not groundless; 
but testimony which was before the courts, and before the pub- 
lic, and the recital of which shocks the soul of every ordinary 
believer in the blessed Redeemer, is not given. 

The question was, whether the Son of God took upon him- 
self human nature fallen or unfallen; or, in its mildest form, 
as presented by Irving, ‘‘ Whether Christ’s flesh had the grace 
of sinlessness and incorruption from its proper nature, or from 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost?” ‘I say the latter,” says 
Irving. Stated in this form, the doctrine would not readily 
arrest attention; but it was different when, speaking of the 
human nature of Christ, he thundered from the pulpit “that 
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sinful substance;’’ when, sitting down, he deliberately put on 
record, and published to the world, that “‘human nature was 
corrupt to the heart’s core, and black as hell; and this was the 
human nature which the Son of God took upon himself, and 
was clothed with;” and when this doctrine was held, not as a 
mere speculation, nor as a subordinate truth, nor even as a 
coordinate truth, but as the central point, the vital principle 
of Christianity and of Christian preaching, Irving’s doctrine 
seems to have been clearly this: The incarnation was the 
Son of God taking up fallen human nature, soul and body. 
This nature was, of course, sinful. Christ never did actually 
sin; but he was kept from it only by the mighty power of 
the Holy Ghost, and his whole life was a struggle with the 
elements of his sinful nature. In this struggle he conquered. 
Thus he overcame for us, not by substitution, not in our place, 
but for our sake. 

This doctrine of the incarnation, we repeat, became the very 
life of Irving’s life, the power of his gospel. ‘I believe,” 
he cries, ‘that my Lord did come down, and toil, and sweat, 
and travail, in exceeding great sorrow, in this mass of tempta- 
tion, with which I and every sinful man am oppressed; did 
bring his divine presence into death-possessed humanity, into 
the one substance of manhood created in Adam, and by the 
fall brought into a state of resistance and alienation from God, 
of condemnation and proclivity to evil, of subjection to the 
devil; and bearing it all upon his shoulders in that very state 
into which God put it after Adam had sinned; did suffer its 
sorrows, and pains, and swimming anguish, its darkness, waste- 
ness, disconsolateness, and hiddenness from the countenance of 
God; and by his faith and patience did win for himself the 
name of the Man of Sorrows, and the author and finisher of 
our faith.” 

The difficulty of arraigning a man capable of thus pleading 
for himself, is obvious. With many, personal character and 
ability are a sufficient answer to all charges touching graver 
matters. It is much easier to dismiss the inquiry concerning 
heresy by saying, The man is a good man, and an able, than 
it is candidly to investigate it; and the multitude who look 
only at present effects, and think nothing of, and care nothing 
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for, the remote issues of error, have little sympathy with any 
effort to restrain the speculations, however perilous, of a man 
of acknowledged ability. It is not probable, therefore, that 
the removal of Irving from his church would have met the 
same public acquiescence if it had been based upon his doc- 
trinal teachings. Indeed, as the event proved, it is hardly 
probable that the removal would have taken place on that 
ground alone. As Irving maintained the perfect sinlessness 
of the Redeemer in fact, a common ground was found upon 
which he and his brethren of the London Presbytery were 
willing for a time to stand. ' 

Before this question came to its crisis, Irving visited Scot- 
land. He had felt himself called in the Spirit to deliver his 
message to his native land and the church of his fathers. 
Edinburgh was the place, and the gathering of the General 
Assembly in the month of May, 1828, the time selected for 
the object.. That he might not be interfered with by the 
ecclesiastical sessions, six o’clock in the morning was the hour 
of meeting. The audiences that pressed to listen to him were 
immense. Chalmers wrote, “He is drawing prodigious crowds. 
We attempted this morning to force our way into St. Andrew’s 
for the accommodation of the public.” Certainly there must 
have been, as Chalmers adds, a marvellous power of attraction 
that could turn a whole population out of their beds at five 
o’clock in the morning, and fill the largest churches in the 
metropolis to overflowing. Children were brought that they 
might at least hear, and in their old age be able to say that 
they had heard Edward Irving. Chalmers at length found 
entrance. This is his record: ‘For the first time heard Mr. 
Irving. I have no hesitation in saying it is quite woeful. 
There is power and richness, and gleams of exquisite beauty, 
but, withal, a mysterious and extreme allegorization, which, I 
am sure, must be pernicious to the general cause.”’ 

It was woeful! that a man of Irving’s magnificent powers 
should have been given up to the hallucination that he was 
divinely commissioned to inaugurate a new era upon earth, 
to clear out the wells of salvation, to open deeper springs than 
Reformers had reached, and to pour new light upon the face 
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of Christendom; and that all this was to be done by such kind 
of exercise as opening the sixth vial! This was woeful beyond 
all contradiction. ; 

Irving assumed—unconsciously, perhaps, as many others 
have done—that, upon some of the most momentous points of 
Revelation, the Holy Spirit, as teacher and guide of the 
church, had passed by the vast mass of the redeemed and 
regenerated body of Christ, to rest upon him. This is a tre- 
mendous assumption for any man to make; and yet it is one of 
the most common among errorists. What are the creeds and 
confessions of evangelical Christendom—which are usually the 
first objects of assault by those who trouble the church of God 
—but the conclusions to which a multitude that no man can 
number, and who have been taught of the Holy Ghost, have 
been led? Undoubtedly these creeds and confessions are fair 
subjects of the most earnest and honest examination; but no 
man can deal truly with himself in such examination, without 
remembering that he is passing in review a faith not now for 
the first time tried; a faith that has been precious to a host of 
God’s elect; a faith in which they have lived, by which they have 
been sustained in every experience of human life; to which they 
have clung, and in which they have calmly and joyfully died; a 
faith, moreover, to which successive generations, having wearied 
themselves in the ever-recurring cycles of error, have been 
compelled to return for rest. For the candid and thoughtful 
inquirer we would have all respect; but the facility and pert- 
ness with which some affect to dispose of the long established 
formularies of the Christian faith, are was of pitiable shal- 
lowness rather than of depth.* 

Irving’s doctrinal speculations quickened rather than arrested 
his prophetic zeal. While “writing upon Christ, the altar of 
incense, the brazen altar, and the laver,” “Captain Gambier 


* While writing these pages we have heard of a minister delivering himself 
before an association in New England, to this effect: «“‘The Westminster 
Shorter Catechism is a worse book than all the infidel productions ever writ- 
ten!” And this minister is in “good and regular standing” in a body which 
once testified that, ‘having perused and considered, with much gladness of 
heart, and thankfulness to God, the Confession of Faith, published of late by 
the reverend Assembly, in England, (Westminster,) they do judge it to be very 
holy, orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith.’ 
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opened to him his interpretation of Ezekiel’s three chapters of 
Tyrus, making it out to be this land,” with which interpreta- 
tion, though he has not had time to examine it, Irving is “much 
impressed.” ‘After breakfasting with a bishop and a vicar,”’ 
he comes to the conviction “that Christ’s death is on account 
of the whole world, so as that he might be the Lord both of the 
election and the reprobation.”’ 

Mr. Paget thinks—and Irving believes, and takes it to be 
‘a most important” truth—“that the righteousness of Christ 
which is imputed to us is not the righteousness of the ten com- 
mandments, which he kept, and which is only a fleshly right- 
eousness, but the righteousness into which he hath entered by 
the resurrection.”’ Henry Drummond “brought him as far as 
Miss Macdonald’s in his carriage,’ and gave him a very extra- 
ordinary piece of intelligence, if true; that men had come to 
Leipsic fair with the news that ‘the Tribes had been dis- 
covered, twenty millions in number.” All this is food for 
the Albury Conference, where the brethren open up the ‘Signs 
of the Times, the Apocalypse, and the Millennium.” 

The following year, 1829, we find Irving again before the 
General Assembly in Edinburgh, claiming a seat as an elder 
from Annan. ‘The Assembly declined to admit him. He 
preached, however, extensively, and, apparently, with undimin- 
ished popularity, in various parts of Scotland. We have met 
an account, by an eyewitness, which gives a view of scenes 
which seem, at that time, to have been almost uninterrupted. 
Irving was at Dumfries. On Saturday, he preached to a 
crowded: congregation in old St. Michael’s church. ‘On Sun- 
day, he delivered two discourses, without intermission, to innu- 
merable multitudes,’ assembled in the open air; and in the 
evening preached again in the churchyard of Holywood. The 
audiences at each service were estimated at from twelve thou- 
sand to thirteen thousand in number. In each of his services, 
he “brought forward, more or less prominently, his peculiar 
dogmata relative to baptism, to the immediate downfall of 
popery, to the very near approach of the millennium, with the 
personal presence of Jesus Christ on earth; to the temptable 
and sinful human nature of Christ, who was prevented from 
actual guilt only by the unmeasured possession of the Holy 
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Spirit; to the redemption of the terraqueous globe, with all its 
animals, reptiles, vegetables, and minerals—a doctrine over- 
looked in all our pulpits, although little inferior, he thinks, in 
importance to the saci a oF man. ... His prayers were 
very beautiful and impressive.” 

The character and effect of Irving’ s prayers, here alluded 
to, are abundantly confirmed. Nothing seems to have been 
more common than for individuals and whole assemblies to be 
melted to tears under the power of his supplications. Chal- 
mers records, in reference to his last interview on earth with 
Irving, “We parted from each other with great cordiality, 
after a prayer which he himself offered with great pathos and 
piety.”” ‘I have heard Chalmers pray,” writes one, in whose 
family Irving had once offered prayer, “I have heard Chal- 
mers pray, and Robert Hall, and Bickersteth, and Blunt of 
Chelsea, but no prayer which I can remember had the unction 
of his. It fastened itself on the memory, and would not be 
displaced.”’ 

We must hasten over the last and saddest scenes of Irving’s 
eventful life. The cloud which arose over his horizon, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, is spreading and still spreading, 
gathering withal elements of terrible darkness and desolation. 
The noble vessel is now drifting with a rapidity visible to the 
unpractised eye, to its doom. We have seen how early and 
how strongly Irving’s mind had reverted to apostolic example 
as furnishing the form of ministerial faith and action. He now 
received the idea of the restoration of apostolic gifts. We say 
received, for with all his genius he seems rarely, if ever, to 
have started any of his peculiar beliefs. He received them 
with that marvellous openness to which we have referred, and 
often from persons vastly his inferiors in both mental and 
moral power. e 

The west of Scotland was under strong religious agitation in 
connection with the preaching of John Campbell of Row—a 
name familiar to the church courts of Scotland. Campbell had 
rejected some of the distinctive doctrines of Calvinism, and was 
prepared to enter into views, which seem to have been sug- 
gested both to him and to Irving by Alexander Scott, in 
regard to the perpetuity of all apostolic gifts. Questions were 
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raised which it was not easy for common people to answer. 
What is the proof that supernatural gifts have ceased from the 
church? Is there any evidence from Scripture that the neces- 
sity or the fact of miracles was confined to the apostolic age, 
or to any age? Is it not one and the self-same Spirit that 
dwells in the church evermore, and divideth to every man 
severally as he will? To one, wisdom? to another, faith? to 
another, gifts of healing? to another, the working of miracles ? 
to another, tongues? And by what authority do we lay an 
interdict on the operations of the Divine Spirit in these last 
days? Why has not the church the same right that apostles 
had, to expect miraculous interventions in answer to the prayer 
of faith ? 

It is obvious that the minds of people, already under a pow- 
erful and peculiar religious excitement, could not be pressed 
with these questions by ministers in whom they had unbounded 
confidence without some effect. Whatever difficulty there may 
be in explaining all the results which followed, it is evident 
that there was a preparation for some uncommon manifesta- 
tions. These soon came. 

The beginning of the extraordinary scenes in which Irving 
was to be so deeply concerned, has been given by himself. 
There was a little farmhouse at the head of the Gairloch, 
inhabited by a pious family of the name of Campbell. An 
interesting and beautiful daughter—Mary—lay upon her death- 
bed, as all supposed. Her medical attendants had pronounced 
her near the grave. It was a Sabbath evening. ‘One of her 
sisters’—we quote Irving’s account—“‘along with a female 
friend, who had come to the house for that end, had been 
spending the whole day in humiliation, and fasting, and prayer 
before God, with a special respect to the restoration of the 
gifts. They had come up in the evening to the sick-chamber 
of their sister, who was laid on a sofa, and, along with one or 
two others of the household, were engaged in prayer together. 
When in the midst of their devotion, the Holy Ghost came 
with mighty power upon the sick woman, as she lay in her 
weakness, and constrained her to speak at great length, and 
with superhuman strength, in an unknown tongue, to the aston- 
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ishment of all who heard, and to her own great edification and 
enjoyment in God.” 

The scene is now opened. Mary~Campbell is not only en- 
dowed with the power of tongues, but at the command of faith 
rises from the borders of the grave, and is made whole. 
Others experience similar effects. James Macdonald, a wor- 
thy shipbuilder, was the first who received this power to rebuke 
disease. Standing by the bedside of a suffering sister, he com- 
mands her to arise, and she forthwith obeys him, and is healed 
of whatsoever disease she had. 

Irving hears of the wonderful work. A dear child of his 
own is sinking in death. He has faith in the power of prayer. 
Shall he refuse faith to the extent of the miraculous interven- 
tion of the Holy Spirit? “Tell me,”’ he cries in the agony of 
his anticipated bereavement, ‘“‘when this distinction of the 
works of the Spirit into ordinary, and extraordinary, arose? 
There is no such thing in the Scriptures. I believe the Holy 
Ghost is as mighty in the church, and, but for our unbelief, 
would be as apparent as ever He was.’’ But no miracle came. 
The power which had been revealed for the joy of the Camp- 
bells and Macdonalds was withholden from Irving. The child 
died; and Irving bowed his head and travelled on into still 
deeper gloom. 

The year 1830 was drawing to a close, when the Presbytery 
of London began to move in regard to Irving’s doctrinal teach- 
ings. He denied their jurisdiction, and appealed his cause to 
the church of Scotland. His session united with him in a tes- 
timony of his orthodoxy, and repudiation of heresy. The next 
year ushered in events which ultimately broke the bonds that 
had bound Irving so firmly to his church. We have seen the 
channel in which his restless mind was working. The recovery 
of apostolic gifts and powers was possible. The same Lord 
was rich unto all that call upon him. He waited only for 
apostolic faith and prayer to pour out the fulness of apostolic 
blessings. Scotland had already received the first fruits. 
Why should not London—why should not Regent Square 
repeat, on a more grand and glorious scale, the scenes of Pen- 
tecost? Why should not the lonely ambassador, whose tearful 
eye, piercing through the mists of ages, has so long rested upon 
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promise and prophecy, burdened with the divine glory, be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence? 

A daily prayer-meeting was appointed, which was ultimately 
attended by nearly a thousand persons. It was in these meet- 
ings that those manifestations occurred which occasioned for a 
time so much excitement, and which resulted in a final rupture 
between Irving and his church. The following is Irving’s own 
account of this matter, as given in his defence before Presby*# 
tery:—“‘ We met together about two weeks before the meeting 
of the General Assembly. .... We cried unto the Lord for 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, anointed 
with the Holy Ghost, the gift of Jesus, because we saw it writ- 
ten in God’s word that these are the appointed ordinances for 
edifying of the body of Jesus. We continued in prayer every 
morning, morning by morning, at half-past six o’clock, and the 
Lord was not long in hearing and in answering our prayers. 
He sealed first one, and then another, and then another, and 
then another, and gave them first enlargement of spirit in their 
own devotions, when their souls were lifted up to God, and 
they closed with him in nearness. He then lifted them up to 
pray in a tongue which the apostle Paul says he did more than 
they alli... .. I say as it was with Paul at the proper time, at 
the fit time, namely, in their private devotions, when they were 
wrapt up nearest to God, the Spirit took them and made them 
speak in a tongue, sometimes singing in a tongue, sometimes 
speaking words in a tongue; and by degrees, according as they 
sought more and more unto God, this gift was perfected until 
they were moved to speak in a tongue, even in the presence of 
others. But while it was in this stage I suffered it not in the 
church, acting according to the canen of the apostle; and even 
in private, in my own presence, I permitted it not; but I heard 
that it had been done. I would not have rebuked it—I would 
have sympathized tenderly with the person who was carried in 
the Spirit and lifted up; but in the church I would not have 
permitted it. Then, in process of time, perhaps at the end of 
a fortnight, the gift perfected itself, so that they were made to 
speak in a tongue and to prophesy; that is, to set forth in 
English words for exhortation, for edification, and comfort, for 
that is the proper definition of prophesying.” 
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Now followed scenes which defy description. Men and wo- 
men crying out in unknown tongues, interrupting the preacher, 
singing, shrieking, exhorting, reproving both people and pastor. 
Irving stood out for some time against admitting into the church 
on the Sabbath that which he “foresaw would turn harmony 
into chaos.’ But he was soon taught by “the power” that he 
was thus resisting the Holy Ghost! The doors were thrown 
épen, and the storm swept through and through the National 
Scotch church, threatening its utter desolation. Such scenes 
as the following seem to have been not uncommon. Irving is 
preaching, of course, upon the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit; 
suddenly a man—more probably, perhaps, a woman—rises and 
commences “‘a violent harangue in an unknown tongue.” The 
confusion is extreme. The whole congregation rise from their 
seats in affright; some ladies scream aloud, others rush to the 
door. Some suppose a murder has been committed, and shout 
to the beadle to stop the murderer. ‘There was, indeed,” 
says a witness, ‘in the strange, unearthly sound, and extraor- 
dinary power of voice, enough to appal the heart of the most 
stout-hearted.”’ Irving, on the other hand, describes the voice 
as ‘the most majestic and divine utterance he had ever heard;’’ 
and ‘“‘so far from being unmeaning gibberish, as the thoughtless 
and heedless sons of Belial” do say, “it is regularly-formed, 
well-proportioned, deeply-felt discourse, which evidently want- 
eth only the ear of him whose native tongue it ts to make it a 
very masterpiece of powerful speech!” 

It is important to remark here, that the “gifted persons” 
were not the staid old Presbyterians who had formed the 
church, and gathered around Irving at his coming. Almost 
without exception they were new-comers; not Presbyterians at 
all, but simply Jrvingites. When we remember that such peo- 
ple gathered under Irving’s magical influence to pray for the 
manifestation of supernatural gifts; that they were standing in 
ardent expectation of these gifts; that they had heard in what 
manner these gifts had manifested themselves elsewhere, it goes 
far to explain the singular scenes that broke upon London in 
1831. We do not hold ourselves called upon to explain all the 
phenomena of those scenes. A man has lived to little purpose 
in the world, if he has not learned to admit that there may be 
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“many things quite beyond his power of explanation. It does 
not follow, therefore, that these things are miraculous. We 
have, ourselves, been acquainted with an uneducated somnam- 
bulist whose achievements under the most scrutinizing and 
intelligent investigations, were as utterly inexplicable by any 
known laws, as were any of the operations of “the gifted,” who 
“‘turned harmony into chaos” in Regent Square. What then? 
Did it follow that ‘the Lord had made choice of an handmaid 
to show forth his glory’? with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost? We trow not. 
An event may be inexplicable; it may be even supernatural, and 
yet be as far as possible from proving any such conclusions as 
Irving and his disciples drew. To them it was nothing that 
the “‘tongues” were, in every sense, unknown’; that they were 
intelligible to no mortal, and, therefore, of no mortal use; that 
there was no evidence, therefore, that they were tongues at all; 
it was nothing, that speaking with actual tongues, if there was 
none to interpret, was forbidden by the inspired apostle; it 
was nothing, that women were required to keep silence in the 
churches; it was nothing that apostolic gifts came in no such 
“degrees” as attended the development of these; that it did 
not require “‘about fourteen days’’ for these gifts to “perfect” 
themselves in the apostles; that God is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace; all this was nothing. They had asked 
for bread, God had not given them a stone; they had prayed 
for the restoration of apostolic gifts, here was the answer. 
This was to Irving the unanswerable logic of faith. 

It is hard to say whether we must have been more amazed 
or amused to see a man of Irving’s gigantic stature and 
gigantic mind stopping short in the midst of an impassioned 
burst of sacred eloquence, in the most solemn services of the 
Sabbath, to listen reverently to some woman who springs to 
the floor, and arrests the voice of the preacher with such 
‘utterance’ as this, ‘‘He shall reveal it! He shall reveal 
it! Yea, heed it! Yea, heed it! Ye are yet in the wilder- 
ness. Despise not his word! Despise not his word! Not one 
jot or tittle shall pass away!’’ and then to see Irving rise and 
devoutly call upon the church to “bless the Lord for his voice 
which they had just heard in the midst of the congregation!” 
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We are quite unable to see the necessity of any supernatural 
interference to accomplish such a deliverance; or to enable a 
fullgrown and educated man like Henry Drummond to wind 
up the services of the Sabbath after this manner—‘Ah! look 
you well to it! The city shall be builded—ah! Every jot, 
every piece of the edifice. Be faithful each under his load; 
but see that ye build with one hand, and with a weapon in the 
other. Look to it—look to it. Ye have been warned. Ah! 
Sanballat, Sanballat, Sanballat; the Horonite, the Moabite, 
the Ammonite! Ah! Confederate, confederate, confederate 
with the Horonite! Ah! look ye to it! look ye to it!” 

It seems to us hardly less than blasphemy to ascribe such 
utterances to the sacred Spirit. Surely he never moved a man 
to talk less sense under his power than he could talk without 
it. But to Irving these things were beyond controversy, ‘‘the 
Holy Ghost speaking in the members of Christ, as on the day 
of Pentecost.’’ He proceeded to set in order his church and 
its services according to the new revelations. 

The affair had reached its head. The sturdy common sense 
of Presbyterian Scotchmen could bear no more. They had 
idolized Irving; but if the choice must be made between him, 
and the church of their fathers with its faith and order, they 
cannot hesitate. But they make effort after effort to save him 
before proceeding to extremities. It is all in vain. They are 
content to go back and forth across Gairloch; he has found 
his depths. They are resisting the Holy Ghost which he and 
his motley company of followers have received. 

The trust-deed of the National Scotch Church property 
bound the congregation to the order of worship of the church 
of Scotland. Upon the ground of a violation of this deed the 
trustees entered complaint against Irving. The Presbytery of 
London was the body having the decision of the case, accord- 
ing to the deed. To the charge, that contrary to the usages of 
the Scotch church he had allowed the worship to be interrupted 
by various persons, men and women—some members of the 
church, some not members. Irving’s steady reply was, he 
allowed no interruption by man or woman; he only allowed 
the Holy Ghost to speak! “TI deny,” he said, “every charge 
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brought against me seriatim, and say it is not persons, but the 
Holy Ghost that speaketh in the church.” 

The Presbytery sustained the complaints, and decided that 
Irving should be removed from his church. The house was 
immediately closed upon him, and he went forth with his fol- 
lowers to find another field and home. He preached in halls 
and in the public ways, sometimes insulted, sometimes listened 
to by crowds. Money was raised to erect another church edi- 
fice, but “the Spirit forbade,” and the work was relinquished. 
A gallery in Newman street was at length obtained, and a reor- 
ganization effected. Under the direction of “the Hower” new 
offices were instituted, and a new order of worship introduced. 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers, endowed 
with original powers and authority were again given by Christ 
to the church. More than a score of preachers were sent forth 
by the Spirit into the fields and streets of London to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord. ‘Every two months,” writes 
Irving, “there are added to the church nearly fifty souls.” 
Biol: mode of worship was as thoroughly revolutionized as 
their ecclesiastical order. Almost the only thing that was 
retained was the old Rouse version of the Psalms—one of many 
proofs that that version is not sufficient to hold men in the 
paths of sound doctrine and order. 

In 1833, Irving was summoned by the Presbytery of Annan, 
from which he had received ordination, to answer to the charge 
of heresy. The charge concerned his doctrine in reference to 
the human nature of the Lord. In obedience to the citation, 
Irving presented himself in Annan. A crowd was gathered in 
the street in expectation of his arrival. It increased as the 
hours passed on; and when the church was opened two thou- 
sand persons pressed in to hear the trial. Irving defended 
himself with greater earnestness than calmness. Denouncing 
the charges against him as “lies,” and “proceeding from the 
father of lies;’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ Ye ministers, elders, and pres- 
bytery, this is no question of scholastic theology. I speak for 
the sanctification of men. I wish my flock to be holy; and 
unless the Lord Jesus has contended with sin as they are com- 
manded to do, how can they be holy when they follow him? 
Can I ask the people to do or suffer more than he did? He is 
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the Captain of their salvation, and I wish them to follow him! 
Can a soldier, who is sick, wounded, or dead, be expected to 
follow a leader who is filled withthe omnipotence of God? 
Nay. But if his captain be sick, wounded, and dead too, may 
he not ask the soldier to do the like? Now Jesus was sick for 
us, contended with sinful flesh for us, and hence it is that he 
ean call on us to follow him in our contendings with sin, our 
sicknesses, and deaths.” Nevertheless Jesus was holy—“ holy 
in his mother’s womb; holy in his childhood; holy in his 
advancing years; holy in his resurrection.” Evidence was 
presented from his published writings, which Mrs. Oliphant 
has not given; such as this—‘“‘ Christ’s human nature, of itself, 
did not obey the will of the Father. The devil tempted be- 
cause he knew our Lord to be temptable;” and the sentence 
already quoted, ‘‘Human nature was corrupt to the heart’s 
core, and black as hell; and this was the human nature which 
the Son of God took upon himself.’”’ Mrs. Oliphant’s avoid- 
ance of Irving’s stronger expressions, however, does not 
materially affect the testimony. Every page of his defence 
shows that he held a doctrine which was unknown to the stand- 
ards of the church. The doctrine was, that the Son of God 
took upon himself a scnfud nature. ‘He disdained not our 
fallen, yea, our sinful nature.’’ It is true, he claimed also that 
that nature was perfectly sanctified from the first; but such 
perfect sanctification would have rendered impossible that sub- 
sequent and constant struggle, precisely like our own, with the 
elements of sin, which, to Irving, constituted the whole power 
of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. Besides, it is not easy to see how 
one who needs regeneration himself can atone for the sins of 
others. It contradicts the whole teaching of Jewish types, as 
well as the obvious sense of multitudes of express Scripture 
declarations as to the nature of the Messiah. Further, the 
nature which needs to be regenerated needs to be atoned for. 
To apply this necessity to Christ would destroy not only the 
contrast between him and the Levitical high priest, who had 
to offer first for himself and then for the people, but the very 
possibility of a vicarious atonement. When the victim itself 
needs to be atoned for, where is the hope of the offerer? It 
does not meet these objections to repeat over and over that “he 
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was tempted in all points, like as we are.” The “all” here, as 
repeatedly elsewhere, has its obvious limitations. No one will 
claim that Christ was ever tempted by remorse to self-destruc- 
tion. But this is a temptation not uncommon among men. 
The doctrine comes to this. If the Redeemer was conceived 
with a sinful nature, but that nature was immediately and per- 
fectly sanctified by the Holy Ghost, so that thenceforth it was 
as sinless as if it had been created sinless, then nothing is 
gained by the doctrine; if the nature remained sinful, then 
every thing is lost. 

Irving is sent forth by his biographer as a martyr of the 
persecuting church of Scotland, which had borne with him for 
years, when he was not only assailing her doctrines, but thun- 
dering against her the most violent denunciations, In this 
very defence he said—though we are not indebted to Mrs. Oli- 
phant for the information—“ A heretic, after the first and 
second admonition, should be rejected. The General Assembly, 
which has been three times admonished, I have rejected, and 
all that belongs to them, and do still reject. . . . The church 
is struggling with many enemies, but her worst enemy is within 
herself—I mean that wicked Assembly.” 

In his defence before the Presbytery of London, he had 
declared, in reference to the standards of the church, that he 
never subscribed them with a view that his tongue was to be 
tied up by “‘the decision of a council sitting in Westminster in 
troublous times;’’ and he delivers himself of this broader testi- 
mony, ‘“‘I do solemnly declare my belief, that the Protestant 
churches are in the state of Babylon as truly as is the Romish 
church. And I do separate myself, and my flock standing in 
me, from that Babylonish confederacy,” &c. Mrs. Oliphant has 
hardly language severe enough to denounce the church of Scot- 
land for separating from her communion one who had not only 
taken position against her faith and order, but who had already 
claimed to have excommunicated her! Nay, who had committed 
the whole Protestant church to the condition and doom of the 
mystical Babylon! 

The Presbytery deposed Irving from the ministry. He did 
not hear the sentence. Just as it was about to be pronounced, 
a voice broke from the pew in which he was sitting, * Arise, 
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depart! arise, depart! flee ye out, flee ye out of her!” This 
Irving at once interpreted as the voice of God—it was the 
voice of his friend, Mr. Dow—and rising, pressed his way out, 
exclaiming, “Stand forth! stand forth! What! will ye not 
obey the voice of the Holy Ghost!” 

Thus the pain of his excision from his mother church was 
broken. He had been summoned out of her by the direct voice 
of the Holy Ghost. He will now return to London, and, as 
the anointed “angel” of a new and glorious church, go on his 
way rejoicing. But another and more bitter trial awaited him. 
For these wretched “utterances” he had given up every thing, 
church, people, home, friends, reputation, to take his official 
place in the new dispensation. | But his humiliation is not yet 
complete. Returning from Annan in the triumphs of a mar- 
tyr, he is immediately put under the ban of the Spirit. ‘The 
‘‘ power’ forbade him to exercise any but the lowest office in 
the church. Once more he bowed his head and held his peace. 
He could do nothing else without renouncing his whole faith in 
the new system. The man who had denounced Presbytery and 
General Assembly for subjection to creeds and confessions, 
prostrates himself with abject submission before these senseless 
deliverances. 

Irving remained silent “until, by the concurrent action, in 
manifested supernatural power both of prophet and apostle, he 
was called and ordained Angel, or chief pastor, of the church 
in Newman Street, being the second who was set in that office.”’* 
And thus, in his last days, he attained the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry ‘by the apostolic hands of Mr. Cardale, at the 
command of one of the ecstatic speakers !”’ 

But we can follow this development no further. Irving has 
reached his deepest depths.t Whether he is a wiser, better, 


* The first Angel ordained was over the church at Albury, where the pro- 
phetic conferences were held; the third was an Independent minister; the 
fourth an Episcopalian. 

+ The following incident is given here, by Mrs. Oliphant, to show ‘what 
the outer world was saying” at this time, ‘(and what miraculous incompre- 
hension existed in the minds of many who came to gaze at the wonders in 
Newman Street.” She ‘‘does not know who the American, Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander, may have been,” but is “told he is a man of some note in his own 
country.” ‘‘He was in Irying’s church on the 10th of May, 1838, and sent an 
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happier man, or more faithful to his Lord, than those who have 
been content to go back and forward across Gairloch, to rest 
in the faith of ages, let the world judge. 

His work was nearly finished. A physical system of extra- 
ordinary power was breaking down under the unnatural pres- 
sure to which it had been subjected. His health failed rapidly. 
But in the new light it had been revealed that disease was sin, 
and was to be overcome by faith. Irving took his lonely way 
into Scotland, fully persuaded that God would interpose for his 
deliverance. To the very borders of the grave he clung to this 
expectation. He knew, he said, that he was, to all appearance, 
dying; yet he was assured that God would raise him again. 
Only in the article of death did the truth seem to flash upon 
him. He murmured the Hebrew of the twenty-third Psalm— 
the death-chant of so many pilgrims of earth and heirs of hea- 
ven—and his last words were, “Ir I die, I die unto the Lord: 
amen!’ And thus he passed away, on the 6th of December, 
1834, at the age of forty-two. He was buried in the crypt of 
Glasgow Cathedral, in the tomb of a stranger. 


account of what he saw there to the New York papers. With American detail, 
he described the man, the church, and the services, which he thought, ‘ex- 
tremely well contrived for scenic effect;’ then added his impression of the 
demeanor of the preacher. ‘Dr. Cox and I,’ said the self-important trans-At- 
lantic spectator, ‘flatter ourselves that he observed and preached at us. I saw 
him peeping through his fingers several times, and I suppose he was not grati- 
fied to see us gazing steadfastly at him all the time, for he took occasion to 
tell the people that it would profit them nothing without the circumcision of 
the ear.’” 
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Arr. IIl.—TZravels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under 
the auspices of H. B. M’s Government, in the years 1849- 
1855. By Henry Baru, Ph. D., &., in Five Volumes. 
New York: Appleton & Co., 1857. 


Explorations and Adventures in Hquatorial Africa. By Paun 
B. Du Cuariu. One Vol. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1861. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By 
Davin Livinestons, LL. D., &c. One Volume. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1858. 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Ricnarp F. Bur- 
Ton, Capt. H. M. I. Army. One Volume. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1860. 


WE have tried to find the old atlas in which we studied geo- 
graphy, but we fear the hard usage inflicted by ourselves, or 
cotemporaries, has left no trace of the venerable relic. This 
much has, however, survived school days, that wnexplored 
regions was printed over the whole of Central Africa. Just 
below the Great Desert the Mountains of the Moon were 
stretched in one unbroken line across the continent. The 
river Niger was laid down, but with great indefiniteness; for 
no one pretended to know its course. We have looked over 
maps of later date than the one which we used in our youth; 
but we found mountains, lakes, and rivers distributed on the 
principle, that they existed, and must belong somewhere, though 
uncertain where. Thus, in M‘Culloch’s Geographical Diction- 
ary, a round, central lake is placed in the centre of the penin- 
sula instead of the long lake Tanganyika, which is some ten 
degrees to the northeast. The river Zambesi, too, is made to 
hug the eastern coast, instead of nearly crossing the continent, 
and draining, with its net-work of streams, that elevated cen- 
tral plateau, which is anything but a sandy desert. These 
maps were, however, the result of theory and vague report, 
instead of actual observation. In fact, it was not till the period 
marked by the writers placed at the head of this article, that 
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we expected anything like accuracy in the unexplored regions 
of Africa, On Barth’s route, however, Denham and Clapper- 
ton had partially opened the way, in the year 1824, and pre- 
pared the way for the solution of the question about the Niger, 
down a portion of which Mungo Park sailed in 1805. South- 
ern Central Africa, however, was supposed to be as inaccessible 
as the regions around the North and South Poles; the one as 
much from its intense heat, as the other from its intense cold. 
We cannot say whether it was a popular error, or a mistaken 
fancy of our youthful imagination, that if it was hot and 
unhealthy on the coast, it would be still hotter and more 
unhealthy in the interior. Even in 1842, Moffat, the father- 
in-law of Livingstone, wrote,* “The continent of Africa, 
though probably the most ancient field of geographical enter- 
prise, still is, and there is reason to believe that it will long 
continue to be, the least explored portion of our earth. Its 
interior regions continue a mystery to the white man, a land of 
darkness and of terror to the most fearless and enterprising 
traveller.”’ It was evidently an honour that he did not expect 
to have his assertion contradicted by his son-in-law. 

But the interest which attaches to Africa is not merely the 
desire to learn about hitherto unknown regions. There is 
something more, at least, than in the unpeopled lands of the 
Antarctic circle. Geographical knowledge of any portion of 
our globe has its importance; but the question which presses 
close upon the heels of the observer is, what use will your 
knowledge be to man? what new fields of enterprise to com- 
merce? what new avenues to reach untaught heathen? 

One item of interest is wanting in Africa, and that is, that, 
except on its northern border, whose civilization connects with 
Europe and Asia, it has no past history. Central Negroland 
has something approaching to a past, but all the rest is a blank, 
unwritten, debased heathenism. Africa has, however, its pecu- 
liar claims. The naturalist finds in its wilds a fauna and a 
flora unlike that of other portions of the globe. More than 
any of the large continents, it lies in tropical regions, and there 
is the home of whatever is huge and enormous. There is the 


* Southern Africa, p. 1. 
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baobab, the largest, though not the most majestic of trees. 
There is the ostrich, the largest and the fleetest of birds. There 
is the elephant, the hugest of beasts; the boa-constrictor, the 
greatest of serpents; the gorilla, the fiercest and largest of the 
monkey tribe. All nature seems in its highest and fullest 
development except man. The law which developes growth in 
the animal and vegetable kingdom does not reach the mental 
and spiritual in the human form. It might be well for those 
philosophers who think man a curtailed monkey, to give us 
some solution of this fact, and tell us why the continent which 
has produced the fullest development of the animal, has pro- 
dused the lowest type of man. 

Again, from the beginning of modern European civilization, 
Africa has been the source of supply for slaves. The inhabit- 
ants of the New World have been fading away since its dis- 
covery, and another race, differing not materially in colour, 
have prospered and increased in the very servitude which the 
Indian could not endure. All the complicated questions of 
slavery and the slave trade, of emancipation and colonization, 
and the question of the inferiority of races, which, by associa- 
tion of colour with degraded position, has been connected with 
the negro, all these cluster around his home in Africa. What 
is he then? What can be made of that vast continent? Is it 
a land of “terror and darkness,” where civilization can never 
flourish? or is it an inviting field for commerce, where, with 
industry developed, cotton might be cultivated in abundance 
for the looms of Manchester and Lowell? ‘Are there routes 
into its interior, where the philanthropist and the Christian can 
go with safety, and labour with some good degree of hope for 
the elevation of this long-oppressed race? We shall attempt no 
direct answer to these questions, but will follow the path of 
some of the more prominent modern explorers in different sec- 
tions of the continent, and let their record afford what light it 
may on the prospects of a future for Africa different from its 
past. The researches of Barth and Livingstone, the one in the 
north, and the other in the south, have been the most exten- 
sive and important. Burton has given us important informa- 
tion in reference to the lake regions of Central Africa, and 
Du Chaillu, on the other side, attempted to solve the most 
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interesting geographical question which yet remains in that 
part of the world, namely, the existence and character of the 
mountainous range near the equatorial line. We will com- 
mence with Barth, whose explorations, he tells us in his preface, 
‘extended over a tract of country of twenty-four degrees from 
north to south, and twenty degrees from east to west, and 
included vast deserts of the most barren soil, and also the fer- 
tile lands of Central Africa; the head waters of the eastern 
and western branches of the Niger, and the populous cities of 
that region of the world.” 

Dr. Barth, though a German, was appointed by the English 
government in connection with Mr. Richardson, who did not 
live to see the object of his mission accomplished, to explore 
Central Africa. They left Tripoli in March 1850, and Dr. 
Barth returned to that point in August 1855. The route was 
southward, by the usual caravan route towards Central Africa. 
The region through which they passed is generally a stony or 
rocky country, dividing the great Sahara into two parts, and 
in some places, besides being watered, the land is such that 
it can be cultivated. Murzuk is one of the first places of 
any importance on this route. It is about four hundred and 
fifty miles south of Tripoli, is a small walled town, and has a 
population of about two thousand eight hundred. The climate 
is very dry. Date and a few fruit trees are cultivated. Vege- 
tables are scarce. 

Nearly to this point are remains of Roman ruins, mostly 
sepulchres, showing that they had penetrated southward as far 
as this, and that they probably used this same thoroughfare for 
carrying on commercial intercourse with Central Africa. 

The next place of any considerable importance is Agades, 
about eight hundred miles to the southwest of Murzuk. The 
journey through this part of the desert was attended with 
some danger. Freebooters, mounted on swift camels, hung in 
the rear of the caravan, occasionally sending some of their 
party to join the travellers, to find out their situation. They 
were finally robbed, but escaped without further damage, 
though their lives were threatened if they would not turn 
Mohammedans. ‘Their loss was an unfortunate one, for they 
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were put to great straits to meet expenses and make presents 
to the chiefs of the country. 

Agades deserves a passing notite. It is situate near the 
southern border of the desert, on an elevated plateau, a posi- 
tion favourable for health, having in the neighbourhood some 
pleasant valleys and considerable vegetation. It was probably 
built by the Berber tribes, but was conquered in 1515 by the 
Emperor of Singhay, whose dominion extended westward to 
Timbuktu, and whose capital was the once famous city of 
Gogo. Agades was a commercial depot in former times, be- 
tween the east and west. It was on the route from Gogo to 
Egypt, and from the north to Central Africa. At one time it 
seems to have enjoyed a large commerce, its king paying a 
yearly tribute of one hundred and fifty thousand ducats. One 
of its articles of commerce was gold. Of late its trade and 
population have greatly declined. A salt caravan passes 
through annually to the south. The population at present, Dr. 
Barth estimates at about seven thousand. In its most flourish- 
ing period it had a population from thirty to fifty thousand. The 
town has a wall of clay. The houses are built of the same 
material, of which the better class are two stories in height. 
The place is Mohammedan, having ten mosques, formerly there 
were seventy. é 

From Agades the general course of the caravan was still to 
the south. About one hundred miles from that place they came 
to the southern border of the desert. At that point it has the 
appearance of high table-land, elevated about two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The travellers now began to leave 
the arid regions of the desert, with its sandy plains, occasional 
valleys with scanty vegetation, and also barren mountains, 
reaching an elevation of four to five thousand feet, and ap- 
proached the regions of Central Africa. Some fields of corn 
(maize) began to appear, and fat and sleek horses, instead of 
Jean and tall camels; and flocks and pasture grounds, instead 
of the home of the giraffe, antelope, and ostrich. This region 
was not, however, so densely peopled as in former times, or 
as the fertility of the soil would easily admit of, owing to the 
bloody wars which have been carried on by the sultan of 
Agades on one side, and the Bornu king, whose residence was 
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near Lake Tad, on the other. - This depopulation is manifest 
in a place like Katsena, which is in the midst of this disputed 
territory. Its wall has a circuit of thirteen or fourteen miles, 
and if only half this space was inhabited, Dr. Barth estimates 
that the population would have been at least one hundred 
thousand. But at present the inhabited quarter is confined to 
the northwest corner of the large space enclosed by the walls, 
and does not number over seven or eight thousand. Its 
prince too, dependent on the king of Bornu, was formerly one 
of the most wealthy and conspicuous rulers of Negroland. 
The place was reduced by famine, after a war of seven years, 
in 1807, in a strife which seems now and then to break out in 
fresh vigour between Islamism and paganism. The town 
seems, however, admirably situate at the water parting be- 
tween the basin of the Tsad and the Kwara or Niger, at a 
general elevation of from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
feet, and enjoys the advantage of being well-watered and well- 
drained, the chains of hills which diversify the surrounding 
country sending down numerous rapid streams, so that it is less 
insalubrious than other regions of this part of the continent. 
Its productions are varied and rich, though its elevated situation 
seems unfavourable to the growth of cotton. Cotton, though 
largely used in this region, is not usually well cultivated. The 
plants are left in a wild state, overgrown with all sorts of rank 
grass. The plant is, however, in leaf at almost every season 
of the year, and partly even in a state of fructification. 

The character of the country and its productions, as Dr. 
Barth passed further into the regions of Central Africa and 
beyond the desolations caused by frequent wars, may be judged 
of by the following extract. It was on the road from Katsena 
to Kano. He says, ‘“‘The country through which we passed 
formed one of the finest landscapes I ever saw in my life. 
The ground was pleasantly undulating, covered with a profu- 
sion of herbage not yet entirely dried up by the sun’s power; 
the trees, belonging to a great variety of species, were not 
thrown together into an impenetrable thicket of the forest, but 
formed into beautiful groups, exhibiting all the advantage of 
light and shade. The densely luxuriant groves seemed to be 
the abode only of the feathered tribe, birds of numberless 
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variety playing and warbling about in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty, while the “serdi,”’ a large bird with beautiful 
plumage of a light-blue colour, especially attracted my atten- 
tion. Now and then a herd of cattle was seen, dispersed over 
the rich pasture grounds, all of white colour, and the bulls 
provided with a large fat hump, or ‘tozo,’ hanging down on 
one side. But in this delightful spectacle objects of destruc- 
tion also were not wanting, the poisonous plant ‘tumnia’ 
starting forth everywhere.” Vol. ii. p. 87. 

The houses or huts of the natives in this region consist of 
clay walls, with a thatched roof, which Dr. Barth says is cer- 
tainly the mode of architecture best adapted to the climate and 
the whole nature of the country. The interior of the towns are 
generally well provided with trees. Among them is the tall and 
majestic rimis, or silk-cotton tree, the bentang of Mungo Park, 
which, as the tallest of the vegetable kingdom, can be seen at 
a great distance, and forms a good way-mark, and was perhaps 
planted in such positions for this reason. In this same region 
Dr. Barth passed through extensive tobacco fields, and met 
men carrying home indigo plants. Garden fields were not 
uncommon, laid out with wheat and onions. 

At length, after nearly a year’s exertions, Dr. Barth 
reached Kano, the far-famed entrepot of Central Africa. 
Thus far most of his journey had been in nearly a southerly 
direction from Tripoli, through twenty-two degrees of latitude. 
He was now in 12° north. From this point his explorations 
were to be east and west. Here, at this great commercial 
emporium of Central Negroland, Dr. Barth was to replenish 
his exhausted finances by the sale of merchandise which had 
been sent on for that purpose. In order to effect this, a mat- 
ter in which he did not succeed very well, he was obliged to 
remain in Kano for some time. He gives a lively description 
of the sights which met the eye as he rode on horseback 
through the principal streets, and found it so different in ex- 
ternal form from all that is seen in European towns, yet so 
similar in its internal principles. ‘Here a row of shops, filled 
with articles of native and foreign produce, with buyers and 
sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, and dress, yet 
all intent upon their little gain, endeavouring to cheat each 
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other; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, 
half-starved slaves, torn from their native homes, from their 
wives or husbands, from their children or parents, arranged in 
rows like cattle, and staring desperately upon the buyers, 
anxiously watching into whose hands it should be their destiny 
to fall. In another part were to be seen all the necessaries of 
life; the wealthy buying the most palatable things for his 
table, the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a handful 
of grain; here a rich governor, draped in silk and gaudy 
clothes, mounted upon a spirited and richly caparisoned horse, 
and followed by a host of idle, indolent slaves; there a poor 
blind man groping his way through the multitude, and fearing 
at every step to be trodden down; here a yard neatly fenced 
with mats of reed, and provided with all the comforts which 
the country affords—a clean, snug-looking cottage, the clay 
walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds placed against the low, 
well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on the privacy of 
life, a cool shed for the daily household work, a fine spreading 
alléluba tree, affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day, or a beautiful génda or papaya, unfolding its 
large, feather-like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undi- 
vided stem, or the tall date-tree, waving over the whole scene; 
the matron in a clean black cotton gown, wound around her 
waist, her hair neatly dressed in ‘chokoli,’ busy preparing 
the meal for her absent husband, or spinning cotton, and at 
the same time urging the female slaves to pound the corn; the 
children, naked.and merry, playing about in the sand, or chas- 
ing a straggling, stubborn goat; earthenware pots and wooden 
bowls, all cleanly washed, standing in order. Further on, a 
dashing cyprian, homeless, comfortless, and childless, but 
affecting merriment or forcing a wanton laugh, gaudily orna- 
mented with numerous strings of beads around her neck, her 
hair fancifully dressed and bound with a diadem, her gown of 
various colours, loosely fastened. under her luxuriant breast, and 
trailing behind in the sand; near her a diseased wretch, covered 
with ulcers or elephantiasis. Now a busy ‘mdarima,’ an open 
terrace of clay, with a number of dying-pots, and people busily 
employed in various processes of their handicraft; here a man 
stirring the juice, and mixing with the indigo some coloring- 
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wood, in order to give it the desired tint; there another, draw- 
ing a shirt from the dye-pot, or hanging it up on a rope 
fastened to the trees; there two men beating a well-dyed shirt, 
singing the while, and keeping good time; further on, a black- 
smith, busy with his rude tools in making a dagger, which will 
surprise, by the sharpness of its blade, those who feel disposed 
to laugh at the workman’s instruments, a formidable barbed 
spear, or the more estimable and useful instruments of hus- 
bandry; in another place, men and women making use of an 
ill-frequented thoroughfare as a place to hang up, along the 
fences, their cotton thread for weaving; close by, a group of 
indolent loiterers, lying in the sun and idling away their hours. 
Here a caravan from Ginja, arriving with the desired kola-nut, 
chewed by all who have ‘ten-kurdi’* to spare from their 
necessary wants, or a caravan laden with natron starting for 
Niipe, or a troop of Asbenawa going off with their salt for 
their neighbouring towns, or some Arabs leading their camels, 
heavily laden with the luxuries of the north and the east, to 
the quarter of the Ghadamsiye; there a troop of gaudy, war- 
like-looking horsemen, galloping towards the palace of the 
governor, to bring him the news of a new inroad of Serki 
Ibram. Everywhere human life in its varied forms, the most | 
cheerful and the most gloomy, seemed closely mixed together; 
every variety of national form and complexion—the olive- 
coloured Arab, the dark Kanuri, with his wide nostrils, the 
small-featured, light, and slender Ba-Fellanchi, the broad- 
faced Mandingo, the stout, large-boned, and masculine-looking 
Ntpe female, the well-proportioned and comely Ba-Haushe 
woman.” . 

The population he estimates at thirty thousand, which is swol- 
len by temporary residents so as often to amount to sixty thou- 
sand. The dominant race is Mohammedan. Kano is situate in 
a province which is one of the most fertile spots on earth, and 
is able to produce not only all that it needs of corn, but to 
export. It possesses also fine pasture grounds. Its principal 
celebrity is owing, however, to its commerce and manufactures. 
The principal article of manufacture, and also of commerce, is 


* Kurdi are shells used as coin in this part of the world. It takes two 
thousand of them, or more, to make a dollar. 
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cotton cloth, which is woven and dyed here, or in the neigh- 
bouring towns. The cloth is made into robes or coats, in the 
various styles used in that region, and finds its way as far 
north as Murzuk, and even Tripoli; to the west, not only to 
Timbuktu, but in some degree even as far as the shores of the 
Atlantic; to the east, all over Bornu, except so far as it 
comes in contact with the native industry of that region; and 
to the southeast, where it is limited by the nakedness of the 
pagan sans-culottes. The whole produce of this manufacture, 
as sold abroad, Dr. Barth estimates at about 300,000,000 
kurdi, or not far from $25,000 a year. As a source of wealth, 
its value can be seen, when a whole family may live in that 
country with ease, including every expense, on less than $30 
a year. The more expensive of these dresses are either mixed 
with, or embroidered with silk, of which they have a variety, 
obtained from a silk-worm which lives on the leaves of the 
tamarind tree. Besides cloth, another article of native indus- 
try is sandals, which are exported to the north of Africa. 
Other articles of leather are also made here. Slaves are also 
brought to Kano, many of whom are sold into domestic slavery, 
and others taken into regions beyond. The number annually 
exported Dr. Barth estimates at five thousand. European goods 
of various descriptions are found in Kano, the greater propor- 
tion coming by the northern route, but the eastern branch of 
the Niger will probably soon be the path for commercial inter- 
course. Slave-dealers have already opened this route. Mr. 
Richardson, who was for a time fellow-traveller with Dr. Barth, 
says that all this part of Africa is put under contribution to 
supply the South American market with slaves, and that the 
best of them go in that direction.” 

From Kano, Dr. Barth journeyed eastward to Kukawa, the 
capital of Bornu, which lies near Lake Tsad. It was on this 
journey that he heard of the death of Mr. Richardson, the 
director of the expedition. After crossing the desert, they had 
separated, for the purpose of facilitating their explorations, 
and were to have met at Kukawa. It was not far from this 
place that he died. 

Bornu is also a Mohammedan kingdom, founded in the 10th 
century. ‘T'wo centuries later, its influence extended as far as 
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Egypt. At present, the empire is in a state of decay, and 
exposed to predatory incursions from the Tawarek, a nomadic 
northern tribe, from which the rulers of Bornu are descended. 
Kukawa, the capital of this kingdom, is a double town, both 
parts of it being surrounded by a high clay wall. The two parts 
are separated about half a mile from each other, the space 
between being quite thickly inhabited. It is not so populous, 
nor commercial a place as Kano, from which place it is distant 
about four hundred miles. One chief point of interest, was 
the lake in the neighbourhood. The Tsad is an inland 
lake, or lagoon of fresh water, and most of it very shal- 
low. It has no outlet. There are numerous islands scattered 
over its surface, which support an independent tribe. The 
banks towards Kukawa are low, and during the periods of 
inundation greatly overflowed. The lake is about eight hun- 
dred and thirty feet above the level of the sea. A river 
flowing into the Benuwe, or eastern branch of the Niger, is 
not separated far from one flowing into the Tsad. Dr. Vogel 
thinks there may be a bifurcation from an independent cen- 
tral lake, one stream going one way, and one the other; at 
most, the breadth of water-parting cannot exceed, Dr. Barth 
thinks, more than twenty miles, consisting of an entirely level 
flat, which separates this lake of Central Africa from the waters 
of the Atlantic. The lake itself was surveyed by Mr. Overweg, 
a companion of Dr. Barth, but he died, and was buried on its 
shores, before he had written out his memoranda, so that they 
were of no service to the expedition. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the T'sad will ever be of any great service in commerce. 
Its waters are too shallow, at least towards Kukawa, to admit 
of navigation, except with canoes. In fact, it was thought that 
one could ride on horseback to the first large island, thirty 
miles distant, at least in certain seasons of the year. 

From Kukawa, a place which had been visited by former 
travellers,—Denham and Clapperton,—Dr. Barth proceeded 
south to Adamawa, into regions which had not then been 
visited by any white man. One object was, to ascertain the 
correctness of reports “concerning a considerable river, said to 
be navigable, which falls into the Kwara, or Niger, at a place 
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between Kakanda and Adda, not more than a few days distant 
from the mouth of that celebrated river.” 

At first, the journey in this direction was over the low 
swampy grounds of Bornu. In the course of a few days, it 
was exchanged for a border country, but thinly inhabited by 
pagan tribes, which had been desolated by slave hunts, or had 
given a partial adhesion to Mohammedan rule. The road was 
through a forest, but thinly inhabited, and had been trodden 
by elephants, and was filled with holes, which made travelling 
difficult, especially for camels. Camels soon became an object 
of curiosity, being seldom seen south of Bornu. In this border 
country, a range of mountains appeared to the east, elevated 
about twenty-five hundred feet above the sea. Still further 
south, Dr. Barth came among hills, and a region more thickly 
settled. Everywhere, he says, the people were busy in the 
fields; and, altogether, the country enclosed by several beau- 
tifully shaped mountain *ranges, and by detached mountains, 
presented a most cheerful sight. The patches of grass were 
diversified and embellished with a kind of violet-coloured lily. 
Speaking of provisions, of which there was some scarcity that 
year, in the shape of corn, the male population having been 
engaged in war, he says, nature, in these countries, has pro- 
vided everything; dishes, bottles, and drinking vessels are 
growing on the trees, rice in the forest, and the soil, without 
any labour, produces grain. This mountainous country, inter- 
spersed with fruitful valleys and plains, extended to the banks 
of the Benuwe. Just before reaching its banks, still further to 
the south, could be seen Mount Alantika, rising eight or niné 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The arrival at the banks of the Benuwe, Dr. Barth represents 
as one of the happiest moments of his life. He saw at once, 
from its size and course, that it was the eastern branch of the 
Kwara, or Niger, and that this was the natural highway for 
European commerce and civilization to penetrate this part of 
Central Africa. The point where he approached the river was 
at its juncture with the Faro, a very considerable river coming 
from the southeast, and flowing by the foot of the high moun- 
tain, Alantika. The river, when Dr. Barth crossed it, was at 
least eight hundred yards broad, and its channel generally eleven 
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feet deep, and liable to rise, during the height of the rainy sea- 
son, thirty, and even fifty feet higher. A steamer sent out by 
the British government upon recéiving Dr. Barth’s reports, 
succeeded in ascending the river to within about one hundred 
miles of the point where he crossed it. They were warned not 
to take the steamer further up, on account of a narrow passage 
in the mountains. 

After crossing the Benuwe, Dr. Barth proceeded south two or 
three days journey, to Yola, the capital of Adamawa, where he 
met with an unfriendly reception from the governor, and was 
obliged to leave, after one or two attempts at friendly inter- 
course, and return to Kukawa. 

Adamawa is one of the more recent Mohammedan conquests 
in this part of Central Africa, the father of the governor who 
treated Dr. Barth so unfriendly, having first conquered this re- 
gion. The conquerors are the Fulbe, or a race of lighter-coloured 
negroes, who have extended their conquests east and west. 
The pagans have become an easy prey, simply because of their 
want of unity of counsel, or government among themselves. 
The Mohammedan conquerors are, however, far from agreeing 
among themselves. They have set up various principalities 
south of the desert, and are often engaged in bloody conflicts 
with one another. Yet they seem to cling together better than 
the pagans, and are able to form larger kingdoms, and main- 
tain better control over them than the pagan tribes. Their 
civilization, too, is, in some respects, superior; one of the first 
effects of which is seen in the introduction of clothing. Matri- 
monial alliances, however, soon make the conquerors and con- 
quered one people. But disintegration, instead of unity, is the 
constant tendency in a low order of civilization. 

Kukawa, the capital of Bornu, is so unhealthy in the rainy 
season, that though Dr. Barth and his fellow-travellers were well 
received there, they did not feel inclined to stay long. While 
making it his head-quarters, Dr. Barth made three more short 
trips, one to the northeast, around Lake Tsad, and two to the 
southeast. 

The first journey was made in company with some Arab 
robbers, originally inhabitants of the desert, but who had esta- 
blished themselves in the more fertile regions south of the 
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desert, and who had been taken into affinity by the sultan of 
Bornu for the sake of furthering his designs against the Waday, 
a once powerful kingdom to the northeast of the Tsad. They 
were unsuccessful, however, and were obliged to retreat, by the 
natives arming themselves against them. 

The second expedition differed a little from the first, being of 
a warlike character, the ostensible object being to reduce to 
subjection a part of the empire to the southeast of the capital. 
Dr. Barth accompanied this soon after his return from the first. 
One of the things which he noticed on this expedition, was that 
the former rulers had paid more attention to the beauty and 
bounty of nature in fixing the site of their towns and cities 
than the present. He came to what was once a royal city, 
containing a population of twenty-five thousand, with fine clay 
walls, beautifully located on the banks of a river flowing into 
the Tsad, and in the midst of a fine cotton region. It is 
strange, however, as before remarked, that their cotton fields 
are not well cared for, but overgrown with rank grass. He 
afterwards in Bagirmi, on his next journey, saw cotton growing 
on ridges, and the fields well cared for. In front of the gov- 
ernor’s residence was a fine caoutchoue tree, making a shady 
canopy seventy or eighty feet in diameter, and so symmetrical 
was the crown of leaves that it seemed shaped by art. These 
trees seem to be often planted in front of public places for the 
shade they give, and not at all for the sake of the India 
rubber. 

This expedition led them into the richly watered regions 
between the Tsad and Benuwe, or the eastern branch of the 
Niger, which, instead of presenting the appearance of the high 
range of Mountains of the Moon, as laid down in old geogra- 
phies, was a level country filled with water-courses. It was 
inhabited by pagan tribes, the object of the expedition being to 
reduce them to subjection, or, in other words, to capture all 
the slaves they could lay hands on, burn the huts and grana- 
ries of the people, murder the able-bodied men, and carry off 
the spoil. 

The third expedition which Dr. Barth undertook from 
Kukawa was very unlike the last, though partly in the same 
direction. It was more easterly. ‘The one from -which he had 
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just returned was south-east, in company with a motley host of 
Arab warriors, on what proved to be a slave-hunt. This pre- 
sent expedition was undertaken alone, and almost without any 
means of making presents and purchases except needles, so 
that he acquired the title of ‘‘Needle Prince.” On this jour- 
ney he crossed two rivers which unite and empty into the T'sad. 
The larger branch of the two was six hundred yards wide, and 
in the channel had a depth of fifteen feet. The crossing of the 
second river brought him into a region never before visited by 
a Huropean, and it was not without difficulty that he was 
allowed to proceed to the capital on the eastern side, and in 
which, when he arrived, he was detained as a prisoner, not 
being allowed to depart until the sultan, who was absent on a 
warlike expedition, should give permission. He, however, met 
on this journey Arabs who had travelled quite extensively. 
One had thrice made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Another had 
not only read, but hadin his possession manuscript translations 
of Aristotle and Plato into Arabic. 

Masena, the capital of Bagirmi, is, like the kingdom itself, 
in a dilapidated state. The palace of the sultan, which con- 
sists, as is generally the case in this part of Negroland, of 
irregular clusters of clay buildings and huts, was in this case 
surrounded by a wall of baked bricks. Bricks seem to have 
been more used formerly than now, Dr. Barth having found 
them in ruins, especially of the old capital of Bornu. 

During his stay at this place Dr. Barth found the insects, 
especially the various species of white and black ants, very 
destructive. The large black ant once came pouring in an 
uninterrupted line about an inch broad into his store-room, and 
it was only after a fight of two hours that he was able, with the 
help of his servants, to put them to route and turn them back. 
Other travellers in different parts of Africa relate similar 
encounters with this insect. The black ant, according to Dr. 
Livingstone, preys upon the white, not making them slaves, as 
has been said, but killing them. The white ant lives on vege- 
table substances, destroying them with great rapidity. But 
the hills which they make are the most fertile part of the coun- 
try. The red ants are scavengers of animal substances; when 
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a traveller incautiously treads upon their line of march they 
attack him as fiercely as a swarm of bees. 

Dr. Barth had indulged the hope of proceeding eastward to 
the sources of the Nile, but found the country so unsettled, 
and his means so insufficient, that he was obliged to make 
Masena, the capital of Bagirmi, the terminus of his explora- 
tions to the east. 

Bagirmi is a flat country, though Dr. Barth conjectured that 
to the south there must be considerable mountains to give rise 
to the three rivers, the Benuwe, the Shari, and the Logon; but 
he says they lie entirely beyond the range of his information. 
However, he was sure that there was no perpetual snow, or even 
snow remaining for any length of time, in this part of the con- 
tinent. But the fall of rain near the equator is sufficient to 
feed numbers of rivers, and to cause them to overflow in so 
astonishing a manner, often rising over forty feet above their 
level in the dry season. 

The people of this region were a fine race, the females 
especially being finely formed—more so than in Bornu. They 
have adopted Islamism so recently, as to be more properly 
called pagans than Mohammedans. ‘They possess little learn- 
ing, only a few natives being versed in Arabic. In the indus- 
trial arts, they weave and dye their cotton robes. 

Upon Dr. Barth’s return to Kukawa he met Mr. Overweg, 
his companion in travel, who had made an exploration of the 
Tsad, in a boat brought by the expedition. But his health 
was not good, and he soon afterwards died, leaving Dr. Barth 
alone, as the only European to carry out the design of the 
mission. He therefore determined to give his whole attention 
to the west, and explore the western branch of the Niger, and 
visit Timbuktu, regions which had not been visited by Euro- 
peans since the days of Mungo Park. He set out for these 
regions, November 1852, passing partly over the same ground 
which he had visited in journeying from Kano to Kukawa 
when he first arrived in Bornu. He, however, took a more 
northern route, so as tq avoid Kano. He found a fine hilly 
country, well cultivated, and contrasting pleasantly with the 
flat regions about Bornu. Herds of cattle abounded, as also 
fields of corn, cotton, wheat, and onions. The last two have 
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been introduced into Negroland by the Arabs. He also passed 
one or two natron lakes, whose white surface looked like 
snow. The natron is collected by the inhabitants, and forms 
quite an article of export. In one case, there were two lakes 
united by a narrow channel, one of which was fresh water, 
while the other was quite brackish, and full of natron. This 
mixed character of brackish and sweet water also prevails 
about the Tsad, where natron is also collected. Near one 
natron lake, the people were busy in digging saltpetre, in pits 
near its border. 

At Katsena Dr. Barth struck again on the route which he 
had taken in going southward to Kano. From this place 
began his westward journey into the empire of Sokoto. Such 
were the difficulties and dangers of the first part of the journey, 
that he was obliged to wait for the company of an armed 
escort. They met the sultan of Sokoto near a place called 
Wurno, just as he was about starting on a warlike expedition. 
He received Dr. Barth with great cordiality, promising pro- 
tection in his journey to Timbuktu, and guaranteeing security 
to British merchants and their property, in visiting his 
dominions for the purposes of trade. The empire of Sokoto, 
in the early part of the present century, had risen to consider- 
able importance and influence, through the religious zeal of its 
Mohammedan conquerers. But the native tribes were again 
asserting their rights, and making incursions into the very 
heart of the empire, so that travelling was unsafe. The 
country was capable of sustaining a large population, and was 
populous, abounding in all the products of Negroland, and in 
flocks, notwithstanding its disturbed state. 

It was in Sokoto that Captain Clapperton, who had explored 
Central Africa from the Bight of Benin to the Mediterranean, 
died. 

On this route to the Niger, one new feature which attracted 
attention, was the cultivation of rice. In eastern Negroland 
the only rice is that which grows in a wild state. Salt is also 
produced in one locality on this route, by filtering water 
through the soil impregnated with it, and then boiling the 
water. He also noticed a primitive method of smelting iron 
ore. The furnaces were about six feet high, and a foot and a 
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half at the base. A fire of wood is kept around the iron- 
stone till it melts and runs off in a channel at the base. 

He at length arrived, about the middle of June, on the banks 
of the Niger, opposite the town of Say. It was here a noble 
river, somewhat contracted by a rocky bank, but about seven 
hundred yards wide, with a current of about three miles an 
hour. This is one of those sights which repay the toil of 
explorers in such lands, to look upon highways of civilization 
and, commerce hitherto unused, and to feel that they are 
marking out a path which may hereafter be pursued with 
comfort and safety. He was ferried across in boats forty 
feet in length, and capable of taking three camels over at one 
time. 

After crossing the river, it was not considered safe, on 
account of the disturbed character of the country, to proceed 
along its banks, so Dr. Barth travelled in a northeast course 
until he came within a few days’ journey of Timbuktu. The 
first part of this route was over a hilly country, apparently not 
so fertile as that through which he had passed on the western 
side of the river. It was in the same state of anarchy, and 
travelling became even more unsafe on nearing Timbuktu, 
when Dr. Barth thought it advisable to assume the character 
of a Mohammedan. One of the most interesting sights on this 
part of the route was the approach to the Hombori mountains, 
which do not rise to any great elevation, but have the appear- 
ance, in their turret-like form, of castellated cliffs. Soon after 
leaving these, he came upon the back-waters of the Niger, in the 
form of bayous and lakes, which, as the wet season advanced, 
opened a water communication with the capital. Dr. Barth took 
advantage of this, and completed the last part of his journey by 
water. The native boats were large canoes, covered over with 
matting, and propelled by oars. One great difficulty was, 
that they were not very tight, so that it was not easy to keep 
dry. After emerging from the back-water and creeks upon 
which they first embarked, Dr. Barth came to the Niger itself, 
which at this place spread out into a broad river, not less than 
one thousand yards wide. But they had again to leave it, and 
debarked at a place called Kabara, which is the port of Tim- 
buktu. Here, in the palmy days of the empire, a numerous 
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fleet of boats was always lying, through which intercourse was 
kept up with the neighbouring provinces. Now only seven 
good-sized boats were seen in the harbour, which consists of a 
circular basin, and so regular that it seemed artificial. 

Before reaching this place, Dr. Barth heard the unsatisfac- 
tory news that El-Bakay, the sultan, was absent. He was a 
chief on whose character for straightforwardness he relied for 
his own personal safety. Unfortunately, while yet many days’ 
journey from the capital, he had met an Arab of pleasing man- 
ners, who had travelled in various directions, and was able to 
communicate much information, but who made use of his posi- 
tion to extort presents, which he said were to be given to 
chiefs, but instead of being presented, were sold. This man 
first persuaded Dr. Barth to travel as a Mohammedan to save 
his life, and then himself formed designs against his life to 
secure his property. Immediately upon his arrival in Tim- 
buktu, Dr. Barth found his way encompassed with difficulties. 
The fanatical Mohammedans demanded his life. The sheikh 
El-Bakay was absent, and until his return, Dr. Barth was 
obliged to remain in the quarters assigned him, which were 
near the sultan’s. In addition to this, he was attacked with 
fever. However, after waiting twenty days, oppressed with 
anxieties, sick in body, and harassed by threats and solicita- 
tions for presents, the sultan arrived. Even before his arrival, 
he sent a letter assuring him of his protection. But though 
the sultan determined to protect him, and exercised his autho- 
rity to do so, yet an opposing faction, who had conquered the 
city in 1826, were as determined to kill him. The sultan 
accordingly kept Dr. Barth with him, part of the time in an 
encampment on the outside of the city. 

But in order better to understand his position and the state 
of the country, it is necessary to refer briefly to the history of 
the kingdom of Songhay, of which Timbuktu is the capital. 
Fortunately the records of the history of this formerly impor- 
tant kingdom have been written out by a historian of their 
own, down to the year 1640 of our era. Since then, later addi- 
tions have been made by other persons. The first Mohamme- 
dan king reigned in the beginning of the eleventh century. At 
that time the principal intercourse with this region was through 
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| Egypt. Later than this, about the year 1500, the Portuguese 
sent several embassies to Timbuktu, the king of Songhay then 
being Sonni Ali, who, though having the reputation of being a 
cruel prince, was a great conqueror. A little later than this, 
the empire of Songhay was ruled by Mohammed Askia, who is 
considered the greatest prince that ever ruled in Negroland. 
He was a native prince, born on one of the islands of the 
Niger. His empire extended from the region of Agades and 
Katsena on the east, to the borders of the Atlantic on the 
west, and from the pagan country of Mosi, in latitude 12° 
north, to Tawat, on the south of Morocco. He seems, also, to 
have governed this vast territory with justice and equity, 
and introduced such features of Mohammedan civilization as he 
considered might be useful to his subjects. This was at the 
period when the Portuguese took possession of Western Africa, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, travelling eastwards, 
founded their Indian empire. The influence of learning is also 
manifest about this time. Pilgrimages were made to Mecca; 
and one pretender to the throne was induced by the mayor of 
Timbuktu, whom he visited, to give up his ambitious designs, 
much to the disgust of his army, for a quiet course of study. 
The author of the history of Songhay also gives a list of 
learned natives of Negroland, and he himself had a library of 
sixteen hundred books. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century, the kingdom 
of Songhay began to decline. It passed through various revo- 
lutions, until, in 1826, Timbuktu was conquered by the Fulbe, 
the zealous Mohammedans who were so inclined to persecute 
Dr. Barth. The Fulbe occupy the upper sources of the Niger, 
the most fruitful section of the country, and upon which the 
town is really dependent for its supplies. The Tawarek, the 
roving tribes of the desert on the east, reconquered it in 1844, 
and the sheikh El-Bakay formed a third party between them 
and the Fulbe, who effected a compromise in 1846, and he was 
still ruling when Dr. Barth visited the place; and it was owing 
to his personal influence that Dr. Barth was preserved from 
violence. In 1826 Major Laing, on leaving Timbuktu, where 
he had been well received by the father of E]-Bakay, was mur- 
dered shortly after he left the city. 
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Timbuktu, at the time of Dr. Barth’s visit, had a settled 
population of about thirteen thousand, with a floating popula- 
tion, from November to January, of*five thousand more. The 
city was formerly at least twice as large. There are three 
large mosques, one two hundred and sixty-two feet in length 
by one hundred and ninety-four in width. The houses, at 
least those of the better class, are of clay, many of them havy- 
ing a second story, and some are well built, with attempts at 
architectural adornment. The tops of the houses are flat, and 
they have one or two central courts, after the manner of Arab 
houses in the Hast. The principal commercial intercourse is 
north to Morocco, by the way of Tawat. There is also another 
northern route from Ghadanus and Tripoli. Commercial inter- 
course is also kept up with the southwest, along the bank of 
the river. Down the river, towards its mouth, there is at pre- 
sent scarcely any commerce. Gold forms the chief staple of 
commerce. It comes from the west of Timbuktu. Part of it, 
or probably gold from the same region, finds its way now to 
the coast—the Gold Coast as it is called. That which goes to 
Timbuktu is mostly in rings. Its value at present, Dr. Barth 
thinks, is not over one hundred thousand dollars a year. Salt 
is another article which passes through Timbuktu, and from 
the eleventh century has been an article of great value in its 
commerce. It is brought from the mines in slabs, varying 
from fifty to sixty pounds weight. Timbuktu, unlike Kano, is 
not a place of large manufactures. In fact, the cotton cloth 
of Kano is used in bartering for salt. The position of Tim- 
buktu, on the northern part of the bend of the Niger, as it 
describes three-fourths of a great circle, coming from the 
southwest and then passing on towards the southeast, makes it 
very favourable in a commercial point of view. Its growth is 
kept back by the complete state of anarchy which prevails in 
all that region. 

It was not until May, 1854, he having arrived in September 
of the preceding year, that Dr. Barth was finally permitted 
to leave for the west. Innumerable difficulties had occurred 
to lengthen his stay, and more than once it seemed as though 
his visit would have been the occasion of an outbreak between 
the opposing factions. The sheikh El Bakay, however, re- 
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mained his firm friend, and upon his departure accompanied 
him as far as Gogo, the ancient capital of Songhay, which, 
with their slow method of travelling, and with frequent deten- 
tions, took them over thirty days. The return route of Dr. 
Barth was along the banks of the Niger to the town of Say, 
where he first crossed it on his journey to Timbuktu. Until 
they reached Gogo, they kept on the north bank of the river. 
In this part of the journey the desert reached down to the river 
—only its banks and those of the numerous back-waters and 
creeks were adapted to cultivation, producing rice and afford- 
ing, in the rich tall grass, fine pasturage. Gogo, the place 
near which they crossed the river, was the capital of the empire 
in its palmiest days. It is now almost desolate, its site being 
occupied by only a few huts. There are the ruins of a large 
mosque visible. Before reaching Gogo, they passed a place of 
which there is the remarkable tradition, that one of the Pha- 
raohs of Egypt once visited it and then returned. The history 
of the empire, according to Dr. Barth, points to Egypt as the 
source of its civilization. 

At Gogo, Dr. Barth parted with the sheikh El] Bakay. 
Among all the persons he had met in his long journey, he had 
been led to esteem none so highly as this man, notwithstanding 
his dilatory habits and phlegmatic indifference. He had found 
him trustworthy on all occasions. The sheikh was a man of 
considerable learning, having his pupils with him, who were 
instructed in Mohammedan literature. He even indulged in 
writing poetry. He wrote one piece while Dr. Barth was his 
guest, satirizing the Fulbe for their method of treating him. 
On parting with the sheikh, he sent two or three of his pupils 
to accompany him on his journey. 

Below Gogo, Dr. Barth found the Niger obstructed in its 
then low state, by a fall of a few inches over some rocks, and 
by rapids. At times the river spread out, covering a large 
surface, and was filled with islands. At other times it was 
compressed between high rocky banks. He met, as he tra- 
velled along the banks, with men who had seen Mungo Park 
as he sailed down the river in his large boat some fifty years 
before. It seems that his practice was to fire at natives who 
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approached him in a threatening attitude, and it was this 
which excited them against him, and cost him his life. 

At Say, Dr. Barth crossed the river, and proceeded by nearly 
the same route which he had travelled when going westward. 
At Sokoto he was kindly received, as when on his outward 
journey, and here learned of the rumour, which had gained 
credit from his long absence, that he was dead. From Sokoto 
he went to Kano, the great commercial emporium. His resi- 
dence here was an unpleasant one, on account of the want of 
means. Goods which had been left at Zinder had been plun- 
dered in a revolution there. The climate of Kano also is not a 
favourable one for European constitutions. Even his: horses, 
one of which had carried him safe to Masena, and then to Tim- 
buktu and back, died by a contagious disease. At Kano he 
first heard, through a native, that the expedition sent up the 
Niger. had returned without reaching Yola, the capital of 
Adamawa, the point from which Dr. Barth was obliged to turn 
back. He also learned that there had been a revolution in 
Bornu, and that his old friend, the sheikh, had been deposed, 
but that he was now reinstated. This revolution made travel- 
ling from Kano to Kukawa more insecure than at former times. 
Dr. Barth had, however, the pleasure of meeting Mr. Vogel, 
who had been sent out to assist him, and carry on the objects 
of the expedition. He afterwards spent some time with him at 
Kukawa, and assisted him in starting on one of his explora- 
tions, from which the reports afterwards came of his death. 
These reports have, however, been contradicted, and it is pos- 
sible he may push his way out towards the sources of the Nile. 

Dr. Barth’s health was too much -undermined to attempt 
further explorations, and he returned to Tripoli by a more 
eastern route through the desert than that by which he enter- 
ed, thankful, as he says, to the Almighty, who, with the most 
conspicuous mercy, had led him through the many dangers 
which had surrounded his path, both from fanatical men and 
an unhealthy climate. 

It will readily be seen that the route which Dr. Barth took 
is not a favourable one for commercial intercourse. The jour- 
ney through the desert is not only long and tedious, but 
unsafe. Only large caravans can travel with any feeling of 
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security. Central Africa, too, is ina state of ferment. The 
kingdom of Bornu, where he experienced the most kindness, 
and whose rulers seemed to appreciate the importance of com- 
mercial intercourse with European nations the most, passed 
through a revolution of considerable importance while Dr. 
Barth was absent on his journey to Timbuktu. Slave hunts, 
too, keep the smaller tribes in a state of hostility, which they 
are not slow to take advantage of, when they see any signs of 
weakness or negligence on the part of their oppressors. 

The prospects held out.to commerce by water communication 
in the eastern and western branches of the Niger, are not very 
encouraging. It is evident that here are routes more expedi- 
tious and cheaper, which might be used, but which, owing to 
the insecurity of the country, have only been used as yet in 
the slave trade. It is doubtful when the time will come for 
opening a lawful and profitable commerce. Not, we imagine, 
until there is more security and permanence given to the 
governments of that land; and this we do not expect, until 
Christianity has introduced a civilization, which heathenism 
and Mohammedanism have both failed to accomplish. 

It is. evident, that here is a vast and interesting field for 
Christian effort. South of the desert, and in the broadest part 
of the continent, lies a region which, so far as explored, is of 
unsurpassed fertility. Parts of it are pleasantly diversified with 
mountains and valleys. In other regions, rich alluvial plains, 
filled with watercourses, yield abundant supplies of all kinds of 
tropical vegetation. Rice and cotton grow wild. Dr. Barth 
says he measured stalks of corn twenty-eight feet in length. 
As for cotton, we see no reason why it might not be a great 
exporting country. Already it is widely used on both branches 
of the Niger, and it would need but little stimulus, if the people 
were civilized, and the country secure, to draw it down to the 
coast. There is no doubt, that some of the cotton cloths which 
are already exported to Brazil, for the use of the slaves there, 
come, in part, from this region. In fact, the capabilities of 
Africa for supplying the wants of man, have not yet been 
tested. It is a rich, virgin soil, and it needs but the industry 
of its population, which has been drained by the slave-trade, to 
make Africa’s unused rivers teem with a world-wide commerce. 
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The capability of the inhabitants of Negroland for civiliza- 
tion, has been tested, in some degree, by their Mohammedan 
conquerors. Empires, of no mean extent, and of no small 
magnificence, have appeared on the stage of African history. 
To be sure, their record is, for the most part, unwritten, except 
in the empire of Songhay, but the ruins of large and populous 
cities show that man was far advanced beyond that barbarism 
which we are so apt to associate with the negro. 

It is, perhaps, well that Christianity has commenced its 
inroads on this region from the seacoast. Had it been obliged 
to follow the track of Mohammedan conquest, we fear that its 
zeal, associated so much with ships and watercourses, would 
have cooled in crossing the burning sands of the desert. It is, 
however, a matter of thankfulness, that these other ways are 
open, for now the fanatical and unscrupulous Mohammedan will 
be attacked in the rear. Paganism, rejoicing in a higher civil- 
ization, will roll back from the seacoast to the desert. an 
advancing tide of truth and life, the power of which the wan- 
dering Arab will one day feel. Already, between the Senegal 
and the Gaboon, are more than one hundred Christian churches, 
with fifteen thousand hopeful converts. Connected with them 
are nearly two hundred schools, with not less than sixteen 
thousand native youth receiving a Christian education. More 
than twenty different dialects have been reduced to writing, in 
which the Bible, and other religious books, have been trans- 
lated, and it is believed that some knowledge of Christian sal- 
vation has been brought within the reach of at least five mil- 
lions of Africans. Still, this is but the beginning. The out- 
skirts of this broad land have been barely entered. The rich 
and teeming regions beyond, which seem most interesting and 
inviting, remain to be possessed. One promising point of 
approach seems to be in the region of Abeokuta, that wonder- 
ful outgrowth of Christian effort, at Sierre Leone. From this 
point, mission schools have penetrated as far as Rabba, on the 
Niger, four hundred miles from its mouth. 

Du Chaillu’s explorations, or adventures, as he more properly 
styles them, were confined within a much narrower circle than 
Barth’s. His travels were strictly in Equatorial Africa, and 
confined within two degrees north and two degrees south of the 
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equator, and extending, from the coast, on his longest journey, 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred miles. This region is 
south of the delta of the Niger, and where the continent of 
Africa begins to contract into a peninsular form. It is the 
region surrounding, and back of Corisco bay and the Gaboon, 
which have become so well known, from the labours of our mis- 
sionary brethren at those points. Du Chaillu embarked on his 
enterprise as a mere private adventurer, and the additions which 
he has made to our knowledge of Africa, are mostly in refer- 
ence to its fauna, especially the famous gorilla, the largest of 
the monkey tribe. He says, “that he shot and stuffed over two 
thousand birds; of which, sixty are new species; and over one 
thousand quadrupeds, of which, not less than twenty are species 
hitherto unknown to science.” Though his adventures are 
mostly of this character, and are wanting in scientific accuracy, 
which would have made his book doubly valuable, yet his know- 
ledge of the language and habits of the tribes on the coast, 
and his journeys into regions so little known, render his book 
worthy of notice, in considering what has been accomplished by 
recent explorers in Africa. 

One of the most interesting geographical points which will 
have to be settled by future explorers, is the existence of a 
mountain range across the continent. Dr. Barth did not find 
this range in the locality formerly ascribed to it, that is, imme- 
diately south of the desert. Still, he thought it might exist 
further south. Du Chaillu reached what he thought to be the 
beginning of such a range, extending across the continent, near 
the equatorial line. Slaves brought from the eastward, said 
that their country was mountainous, and continued so as far as 
they knew. Capt. Burton’s testimony, from the other side of the 
continent, as we shall see, confirms this supposition. Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, whose theory of Central Africa was strikingly 
confirmed by Livingstone, in the southern part, seemed to think 
that the same phenomenon of lakes and marshes extended from 
Lake Tsad to Lake Ngami. Besides the geological formation 
on which he based his theory, there is a resemblance in these 
two lakes in their shallow formation. Actual explorations will, 
we hope, soon decide this question, whether this net-work of 
lakes and rivers is broken by a chain of mountains, extending 
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across the continent. We see that Mr. Mackey, of Corisco, 
started on a tour, which would have helped towards the solution 
of this question, but was obliged to. turn back. We hope that 
his want of success will not prevent a repetition of the experi- 
ment. As we shall see, from Capt. Burton’s experience, the 
west coast is the best point of departure to solve this problem. 

The tribes with which Du Chaillu came in contact are 
usually enumerated as belonging to the Ethiopian family, in 
distinction from the Nigritian, or those in Central Africa, 
among whom Dr. Barth travelled. There is certainly a great 
difference, owing in part, doubtless, to the influence of Moham- 
medan civilization. Among the Nigritian tribes commerce 
exists, the land is largely cultivated, cities of some size are not 
uncommon. But among the Ethiopian tribes cities are un- 
known; villages are often forsaken for the slightest cause; 
though greedy of trade, it is so much hampered in passing from 
tribe to tribe, that it becomes a nullity, except in ivory and 
slaves. Less land is tilled, and the industrial arts, even in 
providing clothing, are almost unknown. 

One of Du Chaillu’s first expeditions was to the Fan tribe, 
living on the Sierra del Crystal, or coast range. His point 
of departure was from Corisco, passing up the Muni, which, 
though large at its mouth, soon becomes a small stream. 
He soon had to leave it, and travelled by land. The Fan tribe 
he found to be energetic, fierce, and warlike, yet treating him 
with hospitality. He soon learned, however, that they were 
cannibals, and ate the bodies even of those who had died of 
disease. Human flesh, even in this disgusting form, did not 
seem to disagree with them, for they were a hardy race of 
mountaineers, and possessed considerable ingenuity. It was 
not manifest, however, in clothing, for that was of the scantiest 
quantity, but in the manufacture of weapons of war. Upon the 
iron ore they build a huge pile of wood, to which they add 
constantly, having no furnace, like their northern neighbours, 
to retain the heat.. But they take this rough iron, and by 
heatings and hammering, turn out a superior article of iron or 
steel, from which they make knives and arrow-heads. Some- 
times they ornament their knives and spears with scroll-work. 
This mountainous region is within one hundred and fifty miles 
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of the coast, and is well watered, fertile, and, compared with 
the coast, healthy. Du Chaillu tried to penetrate further into 
the interior, but found that he could not do it at that point. 
The Fans had no friendly intercourse with tribes beyond, and 
were unwilling to help him forward. 

Upon his return towards the coast, he fell in with a party 
who were going to collect India rubber. This once formed one 
of the largest exports from this part of the coast. Bar-wood, 
which is a red dye-wood, is also collected in large quantities. 
The caoutchouc of Africa, or at least this part of it, is obtained 
from a vine, and not from a tree. The vine is sometimes 
five inches in diameter at the base, and has but few leaves, 
which are broad, dark green, and lance-shaped, and grow at 
the extremity of the vine. To get the best rubber, the milk 
must be taken from an incision in the bark, without wounding 
the wood, which has a juice of its own, and which, mixing with 
the milk, spoils it. This vine grows equally well in low and 
high ground, though most plentiful in the valleys and bottom 
lands of the rivers. That on the high land yields the best 
rubber. The milk is collected in little jars, and then poured 
into wooden cylinders to congeal. 

The tribes on the coast, especially the Mpongwe, have 
acquired some of the habits of civilization. Many of them 
speak English or French. They are great traders, fond of 
bargaining, and are not often outwitted. They also monopo- 
lize the trade, not allowing the tribes in the interior to trade 
directly with the whites, but only through them. They have a 
fancy for dress, and a silk hat is the sign of royalty or chief- 
tainship. Their houses are oblong or square, instead of conical 
huts, and well adapted to the climate. Some of these coast 
tribes are also quite good sailors. They build canoes of a 
single tree, which are often sixty feet in length, three to four 
feet wide, and three feet deep. They fell the tree, burn out 
the inside, carefully guiding the fire, and trim with an adze, 
They have to make their canoes wherever they can find a tree, 
and then roll them on rollers to the nearest water. With 
these canoes they make quite extensive voyages along the 
coast. 

The country north of the Gaboon is almost all one vast 
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dense and nearly impenetrable forest. In fact, in some places 
the streams were so covered over with vines and hanging 
branches of trees, as to be hardly passable for canoes. South 
of the Gaboon is hilly rolling land, containing immense prairie 
tracts. Each clearing is lined with dense evergreen forests, 
where the buffalo spends his days, grazing by night. These 
forests shelter also the elephant, the leopard, and all the varied 
fauna of these woods, which abound more in game than the 
country north of the Gaboon. 

Cape Lopez, a little south of the equator, which Du Chaillu 
visited, is a great slave depot, once one of the largest on the 
whole coast. At the time of his visit, a drunken negro offici- 
ated as king, who had three hundred wives, and supposed he 
had six hundred children. This king had visited Brazil, spent 
two years in Lisbon, could speak French and Portuguese. 
His house was situated on a tolerably high hill, fronting the 
seashore, between which and the town—a distance of two 
miles—stretched a beautiful prairie. Du Chaillu visited one 
of the slave factories at this place. From the outside it 
appeared as an immense enclosure, protected by a fence of 
palisades, twelve feet high, and sharp-pointed at the top. 
Passing through the gate, there was a large collection of 
shanties, surrounded by shade-trees, under which were lying 
people enough to form a considerable African town. The male 
slaves were fastened six together, by a little stout chain, which 
passed through a collar secured about the neck of each. This 
mode of fastening has been found the most secure, six men 
seldom agreeing in any move for their own good, and no 
attempts to liberate themselves, when’ thus fastened, succeed. 
In another yard were the women and children, who were not 
manacled, but allowed to roam at pleasure. Many of the 
slaves seemed quite merry, and contented with their fate. 
Others wore sad apprehensions of the fate which they believe 
awaits them. Du Chaillu says they firmly believe the whites 
buy them to eat them. They cannot conceive of any other use 
to be made of them.* While there, he saw a young lad of 

* When Dr. Livingstone was approaching the west coast, the natives told 
the Makololo who accompanied him, that the white man was only leading them 


down to the coast to sell them, and they would be taken on board ship, 
fattened, and eaten, as the white men were cannibals. Page 402. 
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fourteen, and two young women, brought for sale. The boy 
brought a twenty-gallon cask of rum, a few fathoms of cloth, 
and a quantity of beads. A slaver also appeared in the offing 
while he was staying at this place. It was a vessel of one 
hundred and seventy tons, and took on board six hundred 
slaves. It only took a short time to fill her. Large canoes, 
with twenty-six paddles, were ready on the beach. The slaves 
were hurried from the factories, and a more piteous sight, he 
says, he never saw. ‘They seemed terrified out of their senses. 
Even those whom he had seen in the factory, contented and 
happy, were now gazing about with mortal terror in their 
looks, such as one neither sees nor feels very often in life. 
They were being taken away, they knew not whither, and the 
frightful stories of the white man’s cannibalism seemed revived 
afresh in their minds. 

From Cape Lopez, Du Chaillu went a little further south 
into the delta formed by the mouths of the Ogobay river, 
which have been considered not as one, but three rivers, which 
have found their way into the sea. He ascertained that they 
all belonged to one stream. Du Chaillu spent much time here 
and in trips into the interior. One of his first excursions was 
to a small lake about ten miles wide, bounded on one side by 
hills, on the top of which were seen numerous native villages. 
The India rubber vine abounds in this region, also ebony, and 
the traveller found himself picturing steamers of light draft 
pushing their way up this narrow stream among hippopotami 
and crocodiles. 

A much longer journey, and the most interesting one which 
he made, was under the patronage of a native king, who 
showed him much kindness and received him with a great deal 
of formality. With the assistance of this chief he travelled 
and hunted in various directions through his territories, killing 
gorilla, and discovering one or two entirely new varieties of 
the monkey tribe. The surface of the country as he passed 
into the interior became more mountainous. Passing over a 
high ridge, on his most distant journey into the interior, he 
came into the Ashira country. The view from this ridge, he 
says, presented one of the finest landscapes he ever saw. Far 
as the eye could reach was a high rolling prairie. This plain, 
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or prairie, as he afterwards discovered, was fifty-five miles 
long by ten wide. All over it were scattered collections of 
Ashira huts. The hills and valleys were streaked with ribbon- 
like paths, and here and there the eye caught the silver sheen 
of a brook winding along through the undulating land. In the 
far distance loomed up mountains higher than any he had yet 
seen, and whose peaks were lost in the clouds. The people 
here were greatly astonished at his appearance, thought him 
a spirit, and especially wondered at his straight hair. He 
was now, he supposed, two hundred and forty miles east from 
Cape Lopez. After some difficulty he pushed still further into 
the interior. The coast tribes, and so on with each successive 
one, do not like to have their monopoly of trade broken up by 
even allowing the interior tribes to be visited. The idea is for 
trade to be carried by one tribe to the next, changing hands 
with profits to each tribe before it reaches its destination. 
However, Du Chaillu succeeded in partly breaking through 
this custom, as his object was not to trade. He came next to 
the Apingi, who, unlike the tribes nearer the coast, seem to 
live in settled villages. They hold property also in trees, 
which only the owner may use, and were, for Western Africa, 
an industrious people. They manufacture a kind of grass-cloth 
from the fibrous parts of the leaf of a palm. They make them 
in small pieces, about two feet long and eighteen inches wide, 
and sew them together quite neatly. They also work in 
colours by dyeing threads. This cloth often finds its way to 
the seacoast, and is used for garments, and also for mosquito 
bars. The region occupied by this tribe is hilly. A consider- 
able stream, three to four hundred yards wide, at least in the 
rainy season, flows through their country. Du Chaillu at- 
tempted to ascend it, but found the canoes so small and frail, 
and the current so rapid, that he was obliged to give it up. 
Hearing of a large waterfall down the river, he determined to 
visit it. He embarked on the river, and found the scenery, as 
the current bore them down, growing higher and bolder. At 
last, they could hear the dull boom of the waterfall in the 
distance, the river began to break up into rapids, and he went 
ashore, intending to make the rest of the way to the falls by 
land. But he could get no one to accompany him. Those who 
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had come with him were afraid of a hostile tribe whom they 
might meet. And after a survey of the impenetrable jungle 
of an African forest, Du Chaillu was obliged to give up the 
hope of reaching it alone. He was sorry to miss a sight of 
which the natives spoke with awe and wonder, and the roar of 
whose waters he could already hear. 

After this, he determined to make another attempt to 
explore the mountain range which he could see extended in a 
line due east. He hoped, at least, to penetrate some four 
hundred miles further inland, and attempt to settle the ques- 
tion of the extension of the mountain range in that direction. 
The chief of the Apingi assisted him to start, though he did 
not think it possible to carry out the undertaking. He found 
it impossible also to obtain any guides, though he found some 
men who were willing to accompany him to the next tribe. 
There were no roads, the way was rocky and the forest dense; 
the air, however, was tolerably pure and cool. They travelled 
by compass, without any path. The first day Du:Chaillu wore 
out a pair of shoes. What added to their trouble was the fact 
that game was scarce. And of the cumbersome vegetable food 
of the natives, it is impossible to take a supply more than for 
two or three days. After travelling for three days and finding 
no signs of a village, and able to kill only two small birds, 
a monkey, and a snake, they were obliged to return, and 
before they reached the place from which they started, were 
reduced to almost starvation. This was the ultima thule of his 
wanderings in the interior, a point about three hundred and 
fifty miles from the coast. 

Before leaving Du Chaillu, we must give our readers a spe- 
cimen of his meeting and killing a gorilla. It is necessary to 
be very cautious in approaching them. One day he went with 
a negro hunter called Gambo, and after finding the fresh tracks 
of a gorilla ina dense jungle, they came suddenly in sight of 
two, a male and female. The latter ran, but the male had no 
such idea. ‘He rose slowly from his haunches, and at once 
faced us, uttering a roar of rage at our untimely intrusion. We 
stood side by side, and awaited the advance of the hideous 
monster. In the dim half-light of the ravine, his features 
working with rage, his gloomy, treacherous, mischievous gray 
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eyes, his rapidly agitated and frightful satyr-like features had 
a horrid look, enough to make one fancy him really a spirit of 
the damned. He advanced upon ws by starts, as is their 
fashion, pausing to beat his fists upon his vast breast, which 
gave out a dull, hollow sound, like some great bass drum, with 
a skin of ox-hide. Then he roared, making the forest ring 
with his short bark and the refrain, which is singularly like 
the loud muttering of thunder. We stood at our posts for at 
least three long minutes, guns in hand, before the great beast 
was near enough for a safe shot. In this time I could not help 
thinking of the misfortune of my poor hunter, but a few days 
ago, (a man who had fired at, and only wounded a gorilla, and 
before he could reload, he was struck by him, and so badly 
wounded that he died in a few days,) and as I looked at the 
gorilla before us, I could fancy the horror of the situation, 
when, with empty gun, the poor fellow stood before his remorse- 
less enemy, who came upon him, not with a sudden spring, 
like a leopard, but with a slow, vindictive certainty which is 
like fate. At last he stood before us at the distance of six 
yards; once more he paused, and raising his head, began to 
roar and beat his breast. Just as he took another step toward 
us we fired, and down he tumbled at our feet, upon his face, 
dead.” This animal proved to be one of the largest Du Chaillu 
ever saw. Its height was five feet nine inches. Its arms 
spread nine feet. Its chest had a circumference of sixty-two 
inches. Du Chaillu attempted once to tame a young specimen 
which his men caught, but it was so vicious that he could do 
but very little with it, and it finally died, after being confined 
a short time. 

Livingstone, whose travels were from the southern extremity 
of Africa northward, to both sides of the peninsula, reached in 
his journey to the western side of the continent, St. Paul de 
Loanda, a Portuguese colony not far south of Cape Lopez, so 
that a notice of his explorations naturally follows that of Du 
Chaillu’s. Livingstone, like Du Chaillu, was a solitary 
explorer. His object, however, was not the natural history 
of the country, but to open the vast interior of that unknown 
region as a highway to commerce and Christianity, for in that 
country, itis Dr. Livingstone’s opinion, they must go hand in 
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hand. From Loanda to the mouth of the Zambesi on the east 
coast, where Dr. Livingstone crossed the continent, it is more 
than twenty-five degrees of longitude in breadth, and as many 
degrees of latitude from Cape Town to Loanda; so that, taking 
the difficulties of the route, the distance travelled, the unknown 
regions through which he passed, and also the careful accuracy 
of his statements, Dr. Livingstone may well hold the first rank 
among all modern explorers. 

At first, and for a number of years, he occupied a missionary 
station north of Kuruman, which had been the farthest inland 
station of the London Missionary Society from the Cape. 
This is in that dry region of Southern Africa, so unlike the 
equatorial belt, in which the great prayer of the native is for 
rain. Rain doctors are as common as witch doctors on the 
western coast. On account of the dryness of the atmosphere, 
this region is one of the healthiest parts of the continent. The 
desiccation of the country has been gradually increasing, and 
that within the memory of man. Beds of rivers are found 
where no water runs. Dr. Livingstone laboured at his station, 
where a supply of water was at first obtained for irrigating 
gardens, but it gradually failed. This failure of water, together 
with the hostility of the Boers, the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers at the Cape, who were disposed to make forays upon 
the natives, too much resembling the slave-hunts of the Moham- 
medan conquerors south of the desert, and having, in one of 
these expeditions, laid waste Dr. Livingstone’s missionary sta- 
tion, he determined to go further north. This policy was much 
favoured by the fact, that Sebituane, the chief of the Makololo, 
(a tribe which we shall have frequent occasion to mention,) and 
who had taken up his residence on the Zambesi, wished very 
much to obtain direct communication with white men. This 
desire was known to Dr. Livingstone through a nephew of his, 
who was the chief at Kolobeng, the missionary station of Dr. 
Livingstone. But to reach the country of Sebituane, it was 
necessary to travel a long way, and part of it through the 
Kalahari desert. This desert is a level region of country, 
through portions of which travellers are obliged to carry water 
for two or three days’ journey. It is not, however, destitute 
of vegetation. Grass grows in tufts, and it is dotted with 
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clumps of trees, but so exceedingly similar, that the traveller is 
apt to lose his way. Great varieties of game abound in this 
region. Elands and ostriches are found at a distance from 
water, while in the vicinity of fountains are seen the rhinoceros, 
buffalo, gnu, giraffe, zebra, elephant, and the lion; the latter . 
not so formidable an animal, according to Dr. Livingstone, as 
he is often represented. Some tribes of Bushmen also find 
their subsistence in this region. During some years, when a 
larger quantity of rain has fallen than usual, watermeions 
abound. 

Dr. Livingstone crossed this desert first to Lake Ngami, 
which is on the route towards Sebituane on the Zambesi, whom, 
however, he did not reach on his first journey. Lake Ngami, 
which Dr. Livingstone discovered in August 1849, is a shallow 
body of water, from seventy-five to one hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. This lake is the receptacle of the overflow of 
rivers to the north—a land full of rivers and large trees, as 
the natives told him—so that when he had reached this point 
he was desirous to go still further, and see a region so unlike 
“the large sandy plateau” of philosophers. The lake is evi- 
dently in a hollow or depression, though about two thousand 
feet above the sea; yet from Kolobeng they had descended 
about two thousand feet. The outlet of the lake, though deep, 
and flowing for some distance to the southeast, eventually 
becomes dry, through evaporation and absorption. The bed 
of the river can be traced beyond the flow of the water. The 
country of Sebituane, which was still two hundred miles fur- 
ther north, Dr. Livingstone could not reach at this time, as a 
chief of another tribe refused the guides necessary for travel- 
ling in these unexplored regions. 

One of the great impediments to travelling in an ox-cart, 
which is the usual method in South Africa and through the 
desert, is the tsetse, which is found in certain localities on 
the banks of rivers. It is not much larger than the common 
house-fly, and its bite is perfectly harmless to man and wild 
animals, but certain death to ox, horse, or dog. The bite is 
not irritating at first, but seems to poison the blood of the 
animal, so that they become emaciated, and die sometimes 
after an interval of months. 
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After another trial, Dr. Livingstone, with his wife and chil- 
dren and a Mr. Oswell, reached the Makololo, who were 
delighted to see them. ‘The chief Sebituane showed his joy by 
coming a hundred miles to meet them, as soon as he heard of 
their approach. They told him of the difficulties they had 
encountered, and how glad they were at last to reach his 
residence. He signified his own joy, and added, “‘ Your cattle 
are all bitten by the tsetse, and will certainly die; but never 
mind, I have oxen, and will give you as many as you need.” 
This remarkable chief, who received them with so much frank- 
ness, had been a great and successful warrior, and had the 
faculty of attaching his followers to him. He had conquered 
several other tribes, which were now dependent upon him. He 
did not, however, live long after Dr. Livingstone’s arrival. 
After a time the chieftainship was conferred upon his son, 
Sekeletu. 

Dr. Livingstone found the country occupied by the Makololo 
unhealthy. It was low and swampy. It was on the borders 
of the Chobe, which he soon afterwards discovered emptied 
into the Zambesi. When the river is at its height, it floods 
fifteen or twenty miles of lands adjacent to its banks. When 
Dr. Livingstone discovered the Zambesi, at the end of the dry 
season, there was a breadth of from three to six hundred yards 
“of deep flowing water. Before this, the Zambesi was supposed 
to rise far east of where they now were. From this point, 
lying not far from the centre of the southern half of the penin- 
sula, it receives the drainage of numerous rivers to the north 
and northwest. The Makololo had taken up their residence 
on the banks and islands of these rivers for the sake of being 
free from the incursions of their enemies. 

It did not seem best to Dr. Livingstone to subject his family 
to the unhealthiness of this locality, without an attempt to find 
a better position, both for himself and future labourers.. He 
accordingly took his family back to the Cape, and after seeing 
them safely on board ship for England, returned again by 
nearly the same route to Linyanti, the residence of Sekeletu, 
on the Chobe. The latitude of this place is 18° 17’ south, 
and near the centre of the southern half of the peninsula. 
The population numbered between six and seven thousand. 
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The Makololo had made a garden and planted maize for Dr. 
Livingstone during his absence, and now it was ground into 
meal in Egyptian fashion, by pounding it in a mortar. Seke- 
letu added ten or twelve jars of honey. Two cows were also 
to be milked morning and evening, and an ox was slaughtered 
every week or two. 

The houses of the Makololo are circular huts, with small 
holes as doors, into which it is necessary to creep on all-fours. 
The roof projects over the walls, and reaches nearly to the 
ground, forming a good shade. The huts are cool in the heat 
of the day, but hot and ill-ventilated at night. 

The Makololo, in common with the Bechuanas and other tribes 
of Southern Africa, have no ‘form of public worship, or of idols, 
or of formal prayers, or sacrifice, which makes them appear 
as among the most godless races of mortals known.” It has 
been supposed by many that they had no knowledge of God. 
But Dr. Livingstone says, that on being questioned as to their 
former knowledge of good and evil, of God and a future state, 
they have scouted the idea of any of them ever having been 
without a tolerably clear conception on all these subjects. 
(P. 176.) When asked to part with some relics of a deceased 
person, the reply was, ‘‘Oh no, he refuses.’’ ‘Who refuses?” 
“Santuru,” was the reply, which was the name of the deceased 
person, showing their belief in a future state of existence. 
(P. 289.) 

One of the first objects of Dr. Livingstone, was to ascertain 
if there was any healthy locality in the neighbourhood of this 
confluence of rivers. He accordingly procured some canoes, 
and commenced the ascent of the river Chobe. These canoes 
were about thirty-four feet long by twenty inches broad, and 
propelled by six to ten men with paddles, who stand upright, 
and keep the stroke with great precision. Sekeletu accom- 
panied him, and the fleet consisted of thirty-three canoes, and 
about one hundred and sixty men. 

The river is a magnificent one, often more than a mile broad, 
and adorned with many islands. Both islands and banks are 
covered with forest, the islands often looking like great masses 
of rounded vegetation resting on the bosom of the stream. The 
river is, however, interrupted by falls, or rapids, around one of 
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which they had to carry their canoes for the distance of a mile. 
The valley of the river is covered with coarse succulent grass, 
some of which was twelve feet high, and affords pasturage to 
immense herds of cattle, as well as wild animals. The whole 
valley is, however, submerged during inundations of the river, 
and the natives are obliged to build artificial mounds for their 
villages. There was a slight rise of the valley to the eastward, 
above the level of the highest inundations, and Dr.. Livingstone 
thought that this might be exempt from fever. But when the 
water retires from the valley, such masses of decayed vegeta- 
tion and mud are exposed to the torrid sun, that even the 
natives suffer severely from attacks of fever. Dr. Livingstone 
pushed on up the river, which flows, in this part of its course, 
nearly south, or south by east, to lat. 14° 11’, or four degrees 
north by west from Linyanti. Finding no healthy location in the 
region occupied by the Makololo, and friendly tribes, he thought 
that, by ascending this river, and its branches, he could come 
within one hundred and twenty miles of a river which flowed to- 
wards the west coast. This supposition, together with the desire 
of finding some outlet for commercial relations, led him to resolve 
on a journey to the west coast. He might have struck it in a 
more direct line, by journeying directly west, instead of going 
west by north, but he would then have been obliged to pursue 
a track which had been opened by slave traders, which it was 
desirable to avoid. Portuguese half-castes, and traders, and 
also some Arabs, had recently found their way to this region 
for the sake of buying slaves. Dr. Livingstone accordingly 
returned down the river to prepare for this journey to the west 
coast. After this tour up the river, which took him nine 
weeks, he says, “I have been brought into closer contact with 
heathenism than ever before, and though all, including the 
chief, were as kind and attentive to me as possible, and there 
was no want of food, (oxen being slaughtered daily, and some- 
times ten at a time,) yet, to endure the dancing, roaring, and 
singing, the jesting, anecdotes, grumbling, quarrelling, and 
murdering of these children of nature, seemed more like a 
severe penance than anything I had ever met with in the 
course of my missionary duties. I took, thence, a more 
intense disgust at heathenism than I had before, and formed a 
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greatly elevated opinion of the latent effects of missions in the 
south, among tribes which are reported to have been as savage 
as the Makololo.”’ (P. 246.) 

On consultation with the Makololo, at a formal gathering, or 
assemblage, the general voice was in favour of the projected 
journey. This tribe wished to obtain free and profitable trade 
with white men. They felt that they were throwing away ele- 
phant’s tusks to give them for a few bits of prints and baize. 
So a band of twenty-seven men were appointed to accompany 
Dr. Livingstone to the west coast. This desire of the Mako- 
lolo coincided with his own conviction, that no permanent ele- 
vation of a people can be effected without commerce. Accord- 
ingly, in November 1853, he started, pursuing, for the first 
part of his journey, the same course which he had taken in 
going up the river. 

Dr. Livingstone found plenty of amusement as he sailed in 
his canoe, in watching the different varieties of animal life 
which abound in this region. In the river were hippopotami 
and crocodiles. The former. are usually harmless when 
together in a herd, but sometimes a solitary one will attack 
every canoe that passes. The crocodiles not unfrequently 
carry off children as they are playing about the water. Great 
quantities of birds also filled the air; upwards of thirty species 
are found on the river itself; among them are ducks and geese, 
large pelicans, and the ibis religiosa, the same bird that fre- 
quents the Nile. The poorest persons in this valley are so 
well supplied with food from their gardens, fruits from the 
forest trees, and fish from the river, that those who go from it 
to other tribes, especially south, towards the desert, look back 
to it, as the Israelites did to the flesh-pots of Egypt. After 
two shots from his gun one day, his companions picked up 
seventeen ducks and a goose. 

As they ascended the river still further, it took the name of 
Luba. It flowed through the most charming meadows, and the 
grass having been burnt, was short and green after the rains. 
The trees, which grew on the elevations, were covered with a 
profusion of the richest foliage, and seemed planted in groups, 
so that the country looked like a well kept park, instead of 
being in the hands of simple nature alone. One day they 
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found a man burning rushes and coarse grass, which grew in a 
brackish marsh, in order to extract salt from the ashes. The 
ashes were put into water, and then filtered through coarse 
grass twisted into a rope, and made into a funnel shape, and 
then the water evaporated in the sun. 

In about lat. 13° south, they left their canoes, though the 
water was still sufficient, and in the right direction. But a 
female chief of a tribe through which they passed, insisted 
upon their going by land. Here they saw the first evidence of 
the existence of idolatry, in going north. It was simply a 
human head carved on a block of wood. At another village, 
was an image of an animal, made of clay. It stood in a shed, 
and the natives pray and beat drums before it all night in 
cases of sickness. 

The forests became more dense as they went north, and 
animals more scarce. The difference in animal life was very 
striking, which Dr. Livingstone accounted for, by the use of 
fire-arms, which have been introduced by slave dealers. In 
some places it was almost impossible to get animal food, the 
natives frequently catching mice, and other rodentia, to help 
along their insipid manioc, which is here the staff of life. 
There is plenty of pasturage for oxen, but the tsetse, Dr. 
Livingstone thinks, prevented their keeping them; and since 
the disappearance of that fly, by the destruction of the larger 
wild animals, the natives have not been at the pains of getting 
breeds of cattle. 

As they came more into the region of the slave trade, the 
tribes through which they passed were less friendly, demand- 
ing payment not only for food, but for passing through the 
territory of even petty chiefs, whose standing demand was a 
tusk, a gun, or aman. As they had none of these articles to 
part with, they had some disagreeable paiavers, but none of 
them resulted in bloodshed, though this was feared more than 
once. , 

At length, on the last of February, they reached water 
which flowed to the north. They had passed through exten- 
sive lands which are overflowed in the rainy season, some of 
them so deep as to be impassable. The waters stand so long 
that trees cannot live, and the lotus and other aqueous plants 
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come to maturity. On his return, when the waters on these 
plains were more dried up, he found a lake which seems to 
form the watershed between the waters running to the Indian 
and those to the Atlantic ocean. This lake he judged to be 
not more than four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and one thousand feet lower than the western ridge, which is 
crossed before reaching the seacoast. Central Africa, at least 
in this part of it, is an elevated central basin, filled with lakes 
and water-courses, and in many places is only an extensive 
plain where one may travel, as Dr. Livingstone says, a month, 
without seeing anything higher than an ant-hill or a tree. The 
waters here flow north, and uniting, form the Congo, which 
empties into the sea on the west coast, in latitude six degrees 
south. The valleys of these northerly flowing streams became 
deeper as he advanced. The most remarkable one which he 
crossed was that of the Quango, which is about one hundred 
miles broad, and the descent from the table-land, which was 
in many places very steep, was one thousand or twelve hun- 
dred feet. The opposite side of the valley appeared like a 
range of mountains. The valley was clothed with dark forest, 
except where the light green grass covered meadow lands on 
the banks of the Quango, which glistened here and there in 
the sun as it flowed on its course to the north. The sight was 
a refreshing one after passing the flooded plains and dark 
forests of Londa. A cloud passed through the valley while 
they were on the height, from which the thunder pealed, while 
above it, where they were standing, all was glorious sunlight. 
After crossing the Quango, which flows in the centre of this 
valley, they came to the first Portuguese settlements. Most of » 
the principal men were half-castes, but they received Dr. Livy- 
ingstone kindly, and he was greatly in want of rest and 
refreshment. He was nearly worn out with repeated attacks 
of fever. His little tent hardly kept off the rains, which fell 
almost daily, and sometimes so heavily that they could not 
travel, and the ox which he rode had given him many a fall in 
his weak condition. He stopped at the first Portuguese settle- 
ment in this valley, a place called Cassange, to recruit. There 
were some forty Portuguese here, who had native wives. They 
treated Dr. Livingstone and his party with the greatest kind- 
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ness. They had European vegetables in their gardens, so that 
he began now to come back into the regions of civilization. The 
natives have been to some extent taught by the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who have occupied this region for two centuries, to 
read and write. They have not, however, given them the 
Bible. Cassange was still three hundred miles from the coast. 
The remainder of the journey was performed on foot, or on 
oxback, for the Portuguese have not taken pains to open any 
wagon road to the interior. The country back from the coast 
is very fertile, producing coffee, cotton, and sugar, without dif- 
ficulty. Cotton, even from the American seed, becomes a 
perennial. 

On the last of May, Dr. Livingstone and his party entered 
the city of Loanda. He was sick with dysentery and depressed 
in spirits, uncertain whether he should meet with kindness or 
not. But he was cordially welcomed by one of his own coun- 
trymen, and cared for liberally during his recovery from sick- 
ness, brought on by exposure during a six months’ journey from 
Linyanti to this point. Some officers of vessels of war which 
came into port, seeing his reduced condition, offered him a 
passage homeward. But, though he had reached the coast, he 
found that in consequence of the great amount of forest, rivers, 
and marsh, there was no possibility of a highway for wagons, 
and on account of the unfriendliness of the tribes, it would be 
impossible for his men to return alone, he therefore declined 
their tempting offers, with a view of trying to make a path to 
the east coast by means of the Zambesi. 

The Makololo, who had come with Dr. Livingstone, looked 
with awe upon the large stone houses and churches. A house 
with more than one story was, before this, beyond their com- 
prehension. In speaking of them, Dr. Livingstone had been 
obliged to use the word for hut, and how two huts were 
placed one over the other, and the conical roof projecting into 
the second, and it be of any use, they could not see. The 
capacity of ships, too, astonished them. They were canoes, 
they said, which it took a moon and a half to unload, and still 
there were left plenty of the ‘stones that burn.”” A man of 
war, they said, was not a canoe at all, but a town, into which 
you climbed with a rope. 
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We will not attempt to follow Dr. Livingstone and his party 
on their way back, which was mostly by the same route by 
which they came. The Makololo‘were greatly pleased with 
what had been accomplished, and in an assembly of the people, 
those who accompanied Dr. Livingstone declared, how they 
had they had been to the end of the world, where all beyond 
was water. They immediately put their experience in prac- 
tice, and projected another journey to Loanda. 

Dr. Livingstone considered this central region as a more 
inviting field for missionary labour than the west coast. The 
tribes are friendly, and consider themselves honoured by 
the presence of a white man residing among them. The fevers, 
too, in the interior, do not take so malignant a form as on the 
coast. They are more intermittent, and their effect in time is 
to enlarge the spleen, which is best treated by a change of 
climate. This change could be easily found by going to the 
dry regions of the south. He, however, felt that his first duty 
was to open a way, if possible, to the east coast, and see if one 
more practicable than that to the west could be found. He 
thought some of going to the northeast, towards Zanzibar, in 
which direction some Arabs, who had found their way to the 
Makololo, said that the tribes were friendly. But as water 
carriage was extremely desirable, if it could be found, he deter- 
mined to try the route by the Zambesi. As the tribes in that 
direction were unfriendly, one hundred and fourteen men were 
furnished by Sekeletu to accompany Dr. Livingstone. 

As they descended the Zambesi, the first object of impor- 
tance was the great falls of Victoria, as Dr. Livingstone 
named them, or of Mosioatunya, or Smoke-sounding, as the 
natives called them. As he approached within five or six 
miles, columns of vapour were seen ascending to the clouds. 
On either side the hills rose up three to four hundred feet 
above the banks of the river, covered with forest. Among 
them, and towering over all, is the great baobab,* whose arms 
are like the trunks of large trees; besides groups of graceful 
palms, some trees also resembled the spreading oak, others the 


* A little further on, he spent a night near a baobab which was hollow, 


and would hold twenty men inside. Another one, which he measured, was 
eighty-five feet in circumference. 
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chestnut, and one species is in form like the cedar of Lebanon. 
The river itself was at least one thousand yards broad, with 
several small islands in the centre. Dr. Livingstone went in a 
small canoe down the rapid current, to a small island in the 
middle of the river, and on which he could approach close to 
the edge of the falls. The falls are made by a fissure in hard 
basaltic rock, the water pouring down into the chasm one hun- 
dred feet or more, with the opposite side of the fissure not 
more than eighty feet distant, and directly in front, except on 
the left bank, where the fissure turns and widens, and is pro- 
longed through thirty or forty miles of hills. These falls form 
the drain for this part of the central basin of Africa. Here is 
the opening through the ridge, which is higher to the eastward, 
and which, like the western ridge, rises to about five thousand 
feet above the ocean. These ridges on either side are higher 
than the central basin, which has the appearance of having 
been once a vast lake. As Dr. Livingstone advanced, this 
eastern ridge appeared very favourable in point of health. It 
has neither fountain nor marsh upon it; part of it is a treeless, 
undulating plain, covered with short grass, and resembles that 
most healthy of all climates, the interior of South Africa. 
This eastern ridge has the advantage of water-carriage, with 
the exception of one short rapid, up to its base. The natives, 
however, appeared to be very much debased. The Makololo 
had once inhabited this region, but had left it for fear of their 
enemies, but always spake of it as a region where they had 
not even a headache. The present inhabitants have been sub- 
ject to forays from other tribes, and were anxious for peace. 
Both sexes had the custom of knocking out the upper front 
teeth, and the men all went about in puris naturalibus. They 
supplied them, however, abundantly, after they crossed the 
frontier tribes, who were disposed to be hostile, with ground- 
nuts, maize, and corn. The pasturage, also, was very fine, 
both for cattle and sheep. The country became more beautiful 
‘as they descended the eastern side of this ridge, which is not 
to be understood as a narrow mountain range, but a wide, ele- 
vated, diversified, belt of country. In some places there were 
deep valleys. In the bed of one stream they found rocks of 
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pink marble. Some hills near were capped with marble of 
beautiful whiteness. Large game also abounded. 

They made their way down from this higher ground through 
hills which looked high, but whose tops were no higher than 
the bottom of the central basin at Linyanti. When they came 
again in sight of the Zambesi, it appeared to be flowing 
between ranges of hills fifteen miles apart. It was very much 
wider than above the falls, and had a current of four and a half 
miles an hour. 

At a place called Zumbo, they came to the confluence of the 
Loangwa and-Zambesi. Here there had formerly been a resi- 
dence of the Portuguese. The ruins of a church built of stone 
were found, and one side of a broken bell, with the letters 
I. H. S. and a cross, but no date. The situation of this place 
is admirably adapted for commerce. Besides the Zambesi, 
which here flows from the southwest, the Loangwa comes from 
the northwest, and another river, the Kafur, not far above this, 
empties into the Zambesi from the west. In the back ground 
from the river are high hills, and the soil is admirably adapted 
for cultivation. ‘T'wo or three days after leaving this place, 
they crossed the Zambesi to its southern shore. At the place 
of crossing it was twelve hundred yards wide, with seven or eight 
hundred yards of deep water. After crossing, they were still ten 
days’ journey from Tete, the nearest Portuguese settlement. 
They had no little trouble with the natives, who had been at 
war with the Portuguese, but finally reached Tete in safety. 

Tete is two hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of the 
river. It is built on a long slope down to the water, and on 
the bank is a fort held by the Portuguese with a few soldiers. 
There are only about twenty Portuguese residing here, besides 
the military. The native population is about four thousand. 
The Portuguese power in this region is much less than for- 
merly. In former times, grain, such as millet, wheat, &c., 
besides gold dust and ivory, were exported. The gold dust was 
procured by washings at various places in the vicinity. Grain 
was produced by slave-labour. At length the demand for 
slaves led them to sell them, and they were left without the 
labour to secure gold or raise grain. 

Dr. Livingstone was treated with great kindness by the Por- 
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tuguese here, as well as on the west coast. After resting 
awhile, he descended the river in a boat to Kilimane, near its 
mouth. Kilimane is built on a mud flat, and is very unhealthy. 
The entrance to the river from the sea is somewhat diflicult. 
This, with the unhealthiness of Kilimane, are unfavourable 
items, from a commercial point of view. Dr. Livingstone had, 
however, every reason to believe that the Zambesi was navi- 
gable for small steamers. Coal can be found on its banks. 
He, himself, saw seams near Tete. Above that place there is 
said to be a rapid, which may prevent a passage beyond. 
Fully impressed with the importance of opening this river com- 
munication, and satisfied with the healthiness of the climate on 
the eastern ridge, he returned to England, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for further explorations. 

On his return to Africa, he took with him a small steamer, 
for river navigation. With this, he sailed up the Zambesi as 
far as Tete. He also accompanied the Makololo, whom he had 
left at Tete, back to Linyanti. This was no more than an act 
of justice to a tribe, whose assistance had proved so valuable in 
opening a way to both coasts. Sekeletu was found sick, and 
the disease ascribed to witchcraft, in consequence of which, 
several persons were beheaded. This shows the prevalence of 
that dreadful scourge, even in those tribes which had been sup- 
posed most free from it. : 

Most of Dr. Livingstone’s attention, since his return, seems, 
however, to have been bestowed on the Shire valley, and the 
region about Lake Nyassa. The river Shire is the outlet of this 
lake, and flowing to the southeast, empties into the Zambesi, 
not far from its mouth. He went up this river at first as far 
as the Falls, or Murchison cataracts, which, we suppose, corres- 
ponds to the falls on the Zambesi, as they pass through the 
eastern ridge from the interior. From this region, Dr. Living- 
stone writes as follows: ‘On the river Shire, and Lake Nyassa, 
the great evil we have to contend against is the slave-trade. 
According to our consul at Zanzibar, nineteen thousand slaves 
pass annually through the custom-house there, and most of 
them come from the lake and river just named. ‘This traffic 
destroys all the better feelings of those among whom it flour- 
ishes. We were never robbed in Africa until we came within 
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the sphere of a slaving dhow’s operations, about halfway up the 
lake, nor attacked with deadly weapons till we were among 
slave-hunters. We lately sailed about two hundred miles along 
the western shore of Nyassa, and, notwithstanding the yearly 
drain to the east coast, never saw such a teeming population as 
lined its shores. They were, upon the whole, very civil. No 
fines were levied, or dues demanded. All were busily engaged 
in catching fish with nets, creels, hooks, torches, or poison. 
Slaves were often offered for sale. The lake is over two hun- 
dred miles long, from twenty to fifty miles broad, and very 
deep. It is surrounded by mountains of great height and 
beauty; the uplands, at their base, are probably all healthy, 
and fit for the residence of missionaries. This region of Lake 
Nyassa and the river Shire is four hundred miles in length, and 
is but a small portion of this continent, of the future of which 
the more we know, the more interesting it becomes, and the 
more urgent do its claims appear on those who possess and 
prize Christ’s holy gospel. We hope to be engaged soon in 
carrying the steamer past the cataracts, and anticipate doing 
some good anent the slave-trade, and in preparing the way for 
the messenger of the Prince of Peace.’ (News of the Churches, 
August, 1862.) 

Since then, in October, 1862, he writes from the river Ro- 
vuma, one branch of which rises in the hills on the east of 
Lake Nyassa, and empties into the Indian Ocean in lat. 10° 
south. As this is not far from the port of Kilwa, Dr. Living- 
stone thinks this may be one point of approach to Lake 
Nyassa. 

These recent explorations of Dr. Livingstone bring us into 
the lake regions of Central Africa, a part of which has been 
explored by Capt. Burton, who went out under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society. His point of departure was 
from the island of Zanzibar, on the east coast, in lat. 6° south. 
There are many Arabs on this part of the coast, and many of 
the natives are of mixed Arab descent. A single sentence will 
suffice for a description of the natives with whom he was first 
brought in contact, and its application might be extended to a 
good portion of the continent. ‘Life, to the European so real 
and earnest, is with them a continual scene of drumming, 
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dancing, and drinking; of gossip, squabble, and intrigue.” It 
was with great difficulty that he hired porters for his baggage, 
which consisted mostly of cloth and beads, designed to take the 
place of money in buying provisions, and in paying “black 
mail” to the chiefs, through whose territory he expected to 
pass. His route was nearly due west, and was the one fre- 
quented by slave caravans from the interior. These are noto- 
riously the worst routes to travel. Dr. Livingstone was never 
attacked until he came upon them, and always avoided them if 
possible. Capt. Burton was not, however, so much in personal 
danger, but was kept constantly annoyed by exactions of chiefs, 
by difficulties with porters, who were constantly deserting or 
losing their baggage, which, in spite of all precautions, dimin- 
ished rapidly in quantity. Asses also, the only beasts of bur- 
den, seemed to partake of the general demoralization, and one 
after another failed, or broke down. To add to their troubles, 
Capt. Burton and his companion, Capt. Speke, suffered severely 
from sickness, consequent upon being detained in localities 
filled with malaria. The first part. of the route was through 
jungle and low lands on the coast. The country was rich and 
fertile, but unhealthy, owing to poor drainage, and vegetation 
rapidly decaying under a tropical sun and equatorial rains, 
Through parts of this region are higher rolling lands, where 
forests are interspersed with grassy land, which give the 
appearance of parks, or pleasure grounds. The breadth of 
this low coast land is about one hundred miles. Then comes 
the coast range, corresponding to, or a prolongation of the 
ridge, spoken of by Dr. Livingstone, further south, which here 
rises five and six thousand feet above the sea. The ascent, in 
many places, was very abrupt, but the change was agreeable. 
“Truly delicious,” he says, ‘was the escape from the cruel 
climate of the river valley to the pure, sweet mountain air, and 
to the aspect of clear blue skies. Dull mangrove, dismal 
jungle, and monotonous grass were supplanted by tall, solitary 
trees, amongst which the lofty tamarind rose gracefully; and a 
swamp, cut by a net-work of streams, nullahs, and stagnant 
pools, gave way to dry, healthy slopes, with short steep pitches 
and gently shelving hills.’”’ After passing this range, a high 
table land is reached. In some parts it was dry, and appeared 
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the counterpart of the desert lands of South Africa. Game 
was not, however, abundant. In some places birds, even, were 
not to be seen. 

On the hundred and thirty-fourth day after leaving the coast, 
having travelled at least six hundred miles, they reached 
Kazeh, a village or settlement occupied by Arab merchants, 
and a depot for their merchandise from the north and south as 
well as east and west. Kazeh is situate in a plain, or basin, 
about three thousand five hundred feet above the sea level. It 
is not, however, well chosen for health. It is a convenient, 
central locality, and from the Arabs staying here the travel- 
lers received much kindness. 

From this point, westward two hundred and sixty miles, 
they reached Tanganyika lake, the main object of their explo- 
ration. From a hill summit they caught the first sight of its 
light-blue waters, situate in a depression among the hills. Its 
breadth they found to be from thirty to thirty-five miles, and 
its length they supposed to be two hundred and fifty miles. 
They were unable to survey its whole extent. Captain Burton 
made a trip towards its northern extremity, in company with a 
set of fierce and noisy natives, who would allow him to make 
no soundings. He went in a native boat made of planks 
fastened together, and to a central hollowed log, without 
caulking, which had to be constantly bailed. One object of his 
journey was to find whether there was any northern outlet to 
the lake, but though he could not reach its northern limit, he 
was satisfied, from good authority, that there was no outlet at 
that point. In fact, the low position of the lake—only eighteen 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea level—indicates that it 
receives the drainage of this part of the African basin, and 
that evaporation from its surface equals the supply made to its 
waters. Al least this was Captain Burton’s conclusion. It is 
not a shallow body of water, like Lake Ngami or the Tsad, but 
a deep crevasse, apparently made by volcanic agency. ‘There 
is one high rocky island in its centre, and a few smaller ones 
scattered along its shores. The mountains rise, on both sides, 
two and three thousand feet above water level. The longest 
axis of the lake is from north to south, and lies between three 
and eight degrees south latitude. Judging from the experience 
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of Captain Burton, the lake is subject to violent storms. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he was kept constantly wet in his 
trip on the lake, and obliged to sleep in a tent frequently 
soaked by rains, his health improved during his stay on its 
borders. The vegetation around the coast of the lake was 
very luxuriant. The hill sides were clothed with giant trees, 
of which the tamarind was one of the most conspicuous. The 
lower lands are dark with groves of plantains and guinea 
palms. The natives raise manioc and cereals, besides which 
the lake furnishes them with abundance of fish. 

The tribes around the lake are engaged in constant wars 
with one another. They are all slave-dealers, fond of trade, 
but levy a heavy tariff for the privilege of carrying it on. 
Most of the trade isin men and ivory. Slaves are so cheap 
that even the porters bought them, though one drawback 
against such investment is desertion. Some of the tribes were 
reported as cannibals. All of them are scantily clothed. Some 
of the chiefs dress up in clothes brought by caravans. But 
many of the common people only wear strips of cloth made 
from the inner bark of various trees. The trunk of a tree is 
stripped once or twice, and then bound with plantain leaf till 
a finer growth appears. The bark is then removed, steeped in 
water, kneaded, and pounded, till it assumes the appearance of 
coarse cotton. 

To the northeast of the lake, it is said, are tribes under a 
more monarchical government, and not split up into such small 
factions as prevails to a great extent in Africa. The resi- 
dence of the sultan, whom the Arabs have visited, is about 
sixty miles northeast from the lake. The country there is 
said to be mountainous. The road over these mountains is 
described as abrupt and difficult, but not impracticable for 
aden asses. There are no plains, bush, or jungle, but the deep 
ravines, and the valleys intersecting the various ridges, drain 
the surface of the hills, and are the sites of luxuriant cultiva- 
tion. Captain Burton thinks that this is the western terminus 
of the Mountains of the Moon, or of that range which Du 
Chaillu thinks he saw the beginning of on the western coast, 
and which lies near the equatorial line on both sides of the 
peninsula. This range is one of the most interesting geogra- 
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phical points in Africa which remains to be verified by actual 
observation. : 

On the return of Captain Burton to Kazeh, his companion 
went northward to visit a large body of water called Lake 
Nyanza. The southern extremity of this lake, which is the 
only part that has as yet been visited by white men, is in lat. 
2° 24’ south. It lies northeast from Tanganyika, and it was 
supposed that there might be some connection between the two. 
But the Arabs, who have travelled over the high land between 
them, say there is not. The difference in the height of the 
two above the sea-level is very considerable, the Nyanza, which 
lies nearest the ocean, being much the highest. Its altitude, 
as measured by the boiling point of the thermometer, was 
found to be three thousand seven hundred and fifty feet above 
the ocean. It seems to be an elevated basin, or reservoir, the 
recipient of the surplus monsoon rain, which falls on the west- 
ern slope of the coast range and the eastern slope of the 
Karagwah, or Mountains of the Moon. ‘The shores, so far as 
observed, were low and flat, dotted here and there with little 
hills, unlike the Tanganyika, which is a long narrow mountain- 
girt basin. The breadth of the Nyanza was judged to be 
about eighty miles. Its length is still uncertain. It was sup- 
posed, from some calculations made by natives, that it might 
be two hundred or two hundred and fifty miles long. If so, 
it extends to lat. 1° or 1° 80’ north, and the question arises 
whether it may not find an outlet in the White Nile. Captain 
Speke was fully of this opinion. Captain Burton, however, 
thought the arguments strongly against it. The inundations of 
the Nile, Captain Burton thinks, do not correspond with those 
of the lake. The Nile has been explored to lat. 3° 22’ north, 
and its fountains were reported three hundred miles distant to 
the southeast. One testimony describes it as a small and 
rocky mountain river, probably flowing from a range, the 
waters of which on one side pass into the Nyanza, and on the 
other, unite and form the Nile. 

Captain Burton returned to the coast by nearly the same 
route by which he entered. He has interspersed in his narra- 
tive of the journey interesting and valuable remarks on the 
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geography and ethnography of this region, but it would take 
too much space to introduce’a notice of them here. 

Dr. Livingstone, writing from Lake Nyassa, (which must not 
be confounded with its more northern neighbour, the Nyanza,) 
says, as already quoted, “‘the more we know of Africa, the 
more interesting does it become, and the more urgent do its 
claims appear on those who possess and prize Christ’s holy 
gospel.” With something of the same feeling, though doubt- 
less in a less intense degree than the worthy missionary 
explorer, do we rise from a perusal of these explorations. A 
vast continent, abounding in regions of unsurpassed fertility, is 
spread before our eyes. From a commercial point of view, it 
has, in its rich tropical vegetation, much to attract the civilized 
portion of the earth. In its forests grow camwood, barwood, 
ebony, and rosewood. On the Zambesi, Dr. Livingstone found 
lignum vite so plentiful that they cut it for fuel for their 
engine on the steamer. India rubber and gutta percha are 
already important articles of commerce from the west coast. 
Among products of human industry, palm oil has assumed an 
important place. Coffee and sugar-cane grow with little care. 
Cotton, from being an annual, becomes a perennial, and along- 
side of it is found indigo. All that is needed to bring forth 
its almost untouched treasures is the labour and industry of 
man. While Africa has furnished two continents with labour- 
ers, its own soil has been untilled. From its discovery, its 
great contribution to civilization has been the unrequited toil 
of its sons and daughters. It is time that this woe was turned 
into a blessing; that, taught the value of industry, their labour 
should enrich their own soil. 

But there is no hope for Africa disconnected with the gospel. 
Superstitious, sensual, disinclined to labour, with society broken 
into fragments, each preying upon and devouring the other, it 
_ presents, on the largest scale, the sad picture of human degra- 
dation and misery. But, then, all who believe that God has 
made of one blood all nations that dwell upon the face of the 
earth; who have seen the power of the gospel in regenerating 
some of the lowest tribes, such as the Bushmen of South 
Africa; who believe, also, in the promise that Ethiopia shall 
stretch forth her hands to God, look forward to the time when 
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Africa shall take her place among the nations of the earth. It 
is a great land yet to be possessed. The church has a great 
work before it. Great difficulties are to be overcome. It is to 
elevate a continent from the lowest paganism, to give an evan- 
gelical literature and education to those without a written lan- 
guage, social order and culture to naked savages. Yet by the 
grace of God, it can and must be done. The church must gird 
herself for the task. God commands it. At one time, it 
seemed as though it must be undertaken in the face of the most 
deadly climate on the globe. But men plunged into that to 
carry on the slave-trade; and as soon as that began to decline, 
the way was shown to higher and more healthy ridges along 
each coast. Africa is not the land of terror which it once was. 
And who knows but that, as the birth of our republic gave 
rise to the colony at Sierra Leone, and that to Liberia, this 
second great convulsion and struggle for life, which is so much 
more intimately connected with the African race, may not 
prove a still greater blessing to Africa than the first? Where 
so natural a refuge for the black man as on his own shores? 
And where does there open such a field, at once so needy and 
so promising? Nowhere would industry sooner reap a rich 
reward; nowhere would the gospel and civilization obtain 
greater triumphs. Africa, if it has had no past but scenes of 
bloodshed and misery, let her at least have such a future as 
the gospel can triumphantly give. Were our color black, our 
bones should find their resting-place in Africa; for there do 
we believe the black man can do the most for God and for 
his race, of any place on the globe. And for a white man, 
ought not civilization, which has done so much to oppress, and 
which has fattened and been clothed by the black man’s toil— 
has he no debt of gratitude, or, at least of compensation, to 
help to lift the country and the race in the scale of civilization? 
Come up it will, and blessed is the man who is willing to bear 
a part in laying the foundations of her future greatness, good 
and strong! 
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Art. IV.— The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire, by the Rev. 
JoHN Kennepy, Dingwall. Edinburgh: John MacLaren. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1861. 


Tue history of the Church of Scotland during the last three 
centuries, includes a larger number of memorable epochs than 
that of any one of her Reformed sisters—epochs, which, in the 
eyes at least of all Scottish Presbyterians, stand out with a 
rare and glorious prominence. The days of John Knox and 
of Alexander Henderson, or, as they are commonly styled, 
“‘the first and the second Reformations’—the first signalized 
by the overthrow of Popery, the second by the overthrow of 
Prelacy—the period extending from 1640 to 1660, and desig- 
nated in many a testimony as “the purest and best times of 
the Church of Scotland;’”’ and then those dark and dismal 
years of persecution, from 1660 to 1688, during which the 
noble company of Scottish martyrs and confessors was mainly 
gathered;—these are the periods of which Presbyterians of 
the genuine Scottish type, Covenanters, Seceders, and Free 
Churchmen, never weary of reading. 

And as the history of Scotland has its memorable epochs, so 
the country has its memorable districts and localities—spots, 
whose names are associated with deeds, the memory of which 
no one who has Scottish blood in his veins “will ever willingly 
let die.” Drumclog, Bothwell Bridge, Airds-moss, Bass rock, 
Dunnottar, and many a wild moor in Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Wigton, will be deemed by coming, as they have been by past, 
generations, to be invested with all the sacredness which any 
place can derive from struggles for freedom and the blood of 
martyrs for the truth. Most of the localities identified with 
the heartstirring recollections of the past, with the apostolic 
labours of such men as Welsh and Rutherford, and the heroic 
sufferings of Cameron, and Cargill, and Renwick, are within 
the counties lying south of the Clyde and Forth. Here it was 
that Robert Patterson, the “Old Mortality” of Scott, found 
most of those graves of the martyrs, whose humble monuments 
he so carefully and piously repaired. And within this region 
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good old John Howie gathered the largest share of those pre- 
cious materials and memorials of the great and the good men 
of the olden time, which he worked ‘up into that unpretending 
volume, the Scottish Worthies. The southwest of Scotland 
was always considered to be the “very hotbed’? and home of 
Presbyterianism. Dr. McCrie supposes that the pure and 
simple faith of the ancient Culdees maintained its ground in 
this district, down almost to the very days of the Reformation, 
and thus prepared the way for the victory which it so quickly 
won, and for its getting so firm and fast a hold of the mass of 
its population, that all the efforts of the Stuarts, continued, as 
they were, through four generations of that infamous house, 
were unable to weaken it. There are, indeed, counties and 
parishes in other parts of Scotland, whose annals hold a dis- 
tinguished place in her ecclesiastical history. Many of Ruther- 
ford’s incomparable Letters were penned at Aberdeen, in 
what he styled “Christ’s palace,’”’ or, in other words, the pri- 
son in which he was confined, a building which we used in by- 
gone times daily to pass, and never beheld without thinking of 
that heavenly-minded man. Dundee still religiously preserves 
the remnant of its ancient wall—a sort of gateway spanning 
one of its narrow streets, from the summit of which George 
Wishart was accustomed to preach the glorious gospel to “the 
sick and the sound,”’ within and without the walls of the town, 
at a time when it was desolated by the plague. St. Andrews 
witnessed the martyrdom of that heroic herald of salvation— 
the city within whose academic cloisters, and now decaying 
cathedral, John Knox began his illustrious career. But all the 
parishes and localities, whether north or south of the Forth 
and the Clyde, that are so intimately associated with the 
memory of the battles fought for truth, and with the story of 
the sorrows and sufferings of its martyrs and confessors, belong 
to the Lowlands of Scotland. 

At the period when those mighty. struggles, to which we 
have alluded, were going on, if a traveller had gone from the 
Lowlands into the Highlands, though the journey would have 
been very inconsiderable in point of distance, he would have 
found himself in a region differing so entirely from that which 
he had left behind, that he iiss readily have fancied himself 
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transported, as if by magic, into a distant land, between 
which and Scotland wide oceans rolled. The form and features 
of the country, the language and habits of the people, and the 
structure and condition of society, combined to create the 
strongest possible contrast between it and the other great divi- 
sion of the kingdom. Here, Romanism held an almost undis- 
puted sway, long after the Reformation had triumphed so com- 
pletely in the Lowlands, that not even a solitary masshouse, 
much less a monastery, could be found in any part of them. 
The causes of this state of things are not difficult of discovery. 
In the first place, the language of the Highlander was a huge 
obstacle in the way of the progress of the gospel, and of that 
friendly intercourse between the two populations, which might 
have opened the door for the entrance of whatever Christian- 
izing and civilizing influences and agencies existed in the Low- 
lands. Between the Celtic and the Saxon Scot there could be 
no free communion, no friendly fellowship worthy of the name. 
Never were they brought face to face in any considerable num- 
bers, except when some Highland clan, with the fierce impetuos- 
ity of one of their own mountain torrents, rushed down from their 
wild fastnesses amid their heathery hills, into the inviting plains 
and valleys of the “‘Sothron’”’ on a “cattle-lifting,”’ or perhaps 
a yet more savage raid. In the next place, though the royal 
authority was nominally recognised as paramount over High- 
lands and Lowlands, the actual power of the monarch in the 
former district was vastly inferior to that of the chief or head 
of the clan. The command of a Stuart was practically impo- 
tent when opposed to that of a Macdonald or Macintosh; and 
the only way in which the former could wield any influence or 
give effect to his behests, was by stimulating the rivalry of 
chieftains, and exciting one clan to visit its vengeance upon 
another. Hence a missionary, however zealous, however fami- 
liar with the language of the region, however fortified by royal 
patronage, could have made little headway in the conversion of 
a Highland clan, unless he had first secured the favour of its 
chief. This point gained, his work would be comparatively 
easy. 

We have said that Popery retained its dominion in the High- 
lands long after the great body of the Scottish people had 
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thrown off its yoke. The poor Highlander, profoundly igno- 
rant of all matters outside of his own little world, and, withal, 
intensely superstitious, was a perfectly manageable subject in 
the hands of the Romish priesthood, because they kept him as 
really a heathen as when they found him. He had an implicit 
faith in the power of the ghostly father, but he was at the same 
time as firm a believer in the existence and power of the fairies. 
He brought his venison to the priest, and rigidly observed the 
practices and penances imposed by the church; but he expected, 
in return, that whatever wild license he was pleased to indulge 
in would be duly tolerated, if not formally sanctified. With 
all his devotion to holy church, he retained not a few notions 
and ceremonies inherited from his Druid ancestors, which would 
have scandalized an English or a French Catholic. From the 
early records of the Presbytery of Dingwall, (in 1656,) it 
appears that the people of Applecross were accustomed to ob- 
serve the “abominable and heathenish practice of sacrificing a 
bull on the 25th August—a day, as they conceive, dedicated to 
St. Mourie;”’ but whether he belonged to the Pagan or the 
Popish calendar they could not determine. In a word, eager 
as Rome has ever been to secure for herself a monopoly of 
power, she seems to have early learned that the attempt to 
gain it would involve a serious struggle with the lord of each 
Highland clan. The priest and the chieftain, therefore, came to 
terms, each finding it his interest to acknowledge and advance 
the influence of the other. The chief sent his clansman with 
blood on his hands to the priest for peace and pardon; and the 
priest sent back his penitent with the old score of sins wiped 
out, and all the more ready to obey the behests of his chief. 
The priest himself must be a Celt, and thus shared in the loves 
and hatreds of his clan. Hence, it was not difficult to persuade 
priest Mackenzie to gather the Macnabs, or Munros, ostensibly 
to celebrate mass, but really to afford his own chieftain a con- 
venient opportunity to butcher or to burn them. 

Such was the religious condition of the Scottish Highlander 
at this period. In other respects, his character presented a 
singular mixture of good and evil qualities. On the one hand, 
it was distinguished by an almost patriarchal simplicity, roman- 
tic courage, and high-minded’ independence; while on the other, 
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it was tarnished by the ferocity and cunning of the savage, and 
an invincible love of plunder, and even of low theft. It appears 
almost incredible, that the same men who gave up their bed to 
the weary, and their food to the hungry stranger; who tended 
him in sickness with all of woman’s gentleness and care, could 
rush forth from their fastnesses on a barbarous raid, commit- 
ting cot and castle to the flames, mingle their wild music with 
the screams of the widow and the orphan, and listen unmoved 
to the dying agonies and curses of a brave and hereditary foe. 
But Highland history abounds with incidents illustrative of 
these strangely antagonistic and coincident traits. In one of 
his earliest public sermons,—for the Gaelic Schools,—Dr. Chal- 
mers makes a most striking and eloquent use of the contrast 
between the home of the Celt as it was, and as it is. ‘O, ye 
soft and sentimental travellers,” says he, “who wander so 
securely over this romantic land, you are right to choose the 
season when the angry elements of nature are asleep. But 
what is it that has charmed to their long repose the more 
dreadful elements of human passion, and human injustice? 
What is it that has quelled the boisterous spirit of her natives, 
and while her mountain brows look as grimly, and her torrents 
roar as fiercely as ever, what is it that has thrown so softening 
an influence over the minds and manners of her living popula- 
tion?’’ Yes, nature wears the same look now as in the days of 
old; the physical characteristics of the people are as marked 
as ever, and the tongue they speak is the same that was heard 
three centuries ago; but in other respects, how immense the 
change that has been wrought through the simple agency of 
the gospel of Christ! In many a Highland parish, scenes have 
been enacted as pentecostal as any ever witnessed in Scotland. 
Pastors have laboured there whose names are not unworthy to 
be placed by the side of those of Welsh and Rutherford. And 
now the very region, which was the last one that Popery 
yielded up, is the stronghold of the olden Presbyterianism of 
Scotland. 

While the spiritual condition of the Highlands was, in the 
main, such as we have described, for many years after the over- 
throw of Popery in Scotland, there were a few districts on the 
outskirts of that division of the kingdom, districts in which 
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some great Protestant noble, like Mar, or Argyle, had a domi- 
nant influence, that were more or less perfectly illumined by that 
Divine Light which had quickened the Scottish Lowlands into 
newness of life. One of these was Ross-shire, which ultimately 
became, in a spiritual point of view, one of the most favoured 
spots in Scotland; a fair garden, abounding with trees of right- 
eousness, whose fragrance was like that of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed. Many of the churches in this county enjoyed, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, very precious revivals of religion, 
which were marked by not a few most striking illustrations of 
the transforming power of the gospel. Of course, the fruits of 
these revivals were essentially the same as those produced by 
similar religious movements in our own country, but the former 
possessed some traits peculiar to themselves, and yielded results 
that have not, so visibly at least, followed from the latter. 
The nature of these revivals, their special features, and spiritual 
products, will be best exhibited by giving a brief sketch of some 
of the Fathers of Ross-shire, as they are called by the author 
of the charming volume, whose title is placed at the head of this 
article. 

With one exception, their names were never known outside 
of Scotland. Probably the fame of most of them never 
extended beyond the Highlands amid which they lived and 
laboured. Yet they appear to have been remarkable as Chris- 
tian men and as Christian ministers. Each of them had his 
own peculiar experience, his own favourite department of truth, 
his own special gift or grace; they differed just as men every- 
where differ from one another, but there were certain charac- 
teristics common:to them all. As preachers, says the author, 
in a passage well worthy of being quoted, they were all remark- 
able. ‘There are some who preach before their people, like 
actors on the stage, to display themselves and to please the 
audience. Not such were the se/f-denied preachers of Ross- 
shire. There are others who preach over their people. Study- 
ing for the highest instead of the lowest in intelligence, they 
elaborate learned treatises, which float like mist over the heads 
of their hearers. Not such were the earnest preachers of Ross- 
shire. There are some who preach past their people. Direct- 
ing their praise or their censures to intangible abstractions, 
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they never take aim at the views and the conduct of the indi- 
viduals before them. ‘They step carefully aside, lest their 
hearers should be struck by their shafts, and aim them at 
phantoms beyond them. Not such were the facthful preachers 
of Ross-shire. There are others who preach at their people, 
serving out in a sermon the gossip of the week, and seemingly 
possessed with the idea that the transgressors can be scolded 
out of the ways of iniquity. Not such were the wise preachers 
of Ross-shire. There are some who preach towards their 
people. They aim well, but they are weak. Their eye is 
along the arrow towards the hearts of their hearers, but their 
arm is too feeble to send it on to the mark. Superficial in 
their experience and in their knowledge, they reach not the 
eases of God’s people by their doctrine, and they strike with 
no vigour at the consciences of the ungodly. Not such were 
the powerful preachers of Ross-shire. There are others still 
who preach along their congregations. Instead of standing 
with their bow in front of the rank, these archers take them in 
line, and reducing their mark to an individual, never change 
the direction of their aim. Not such were the discriminating 
preachers of Ross-shire. But there are a few who preach to 
the people, directly and seasonably, the mind of God in his 
word, with authority, unction, wisdom, fervour, and love. 
Such as these last were the eminent preachers of Ross-shire.” 

_ The specimens of their sermons that have fallen in our way 
show that their preaching combined careful exposition of Scrip- 
ture, exact doctrinal statement, minute description of the 
varying experiences of the Christian life, and close application 
of the truth to the conscience. They preferred to expound 
texts rather than to discourse on subjects; they never use the 
former simply as mottoes to their sermons; but with the 
reverential pains-taking which God’s word rightly claims, they 
searched to ascertain what the mind of the Lord is in any 
passage which they happened to handle. They were very 
zealous for a sound creed, but their form of sound doctrine 
was as far as possible removed from a cold and lifeless ortho- 
doxy. But the most distinguishing feature of their preaching 
was the singular minuteness with which they spoke to the 
varied cases and circumstances of their hearers—the hopes, 
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enjoyments, fears, temptations, and difficulties of inquirers and 
of Christians. Some may think that they carried these pro- 
cesses of spiritual anatomy too far; but if ever men sought 
with intense earnestness the constant guidance of their Divine 
Master, they did, and many truly marvellous instances might 
be adduced to show their fervent prayers for light were not 
unheard. 

James Fraser, of Alness, was one of the most eminent of 
these “Fathers.” He was ordained minister of Alness in 
1725. When first presented to the charge, he was very 
acceptable to the people, but before his induction some of the 
lairds conceived an antipathy to him, and stirred up such a 
factious opposition, that although the session and the great 
body of communicants warmly adhered to him, when the day 
for his ordination came, the Presbytery found the doors of the 
church barred against them. His opposers carried the case up 
to the Assembly, where they were, of course, defeated; but 
these bitter enemies were ultimately converted into his most 
attached friends. 

During a considerable part of his ministry, Mr. Fraser’s 
preaching was of an awakening kind, being mainly directed to 
the conversion of sinners. He did indeed proclaim Christ 
crucified, and comforted the broken in heart, but the pre- 
dominant strain of his discourses was such as we have stated. 
Multitudes were aroused to deep concern for their souls, but 
not afew of those who had been thus awakened under his 
ministry went elsewhere to find healing for their wounds. The 
pastor of the adjacent parish of Kilmuir was Mr. Porteous, 
another of the “Fathers.” Each Sabbath many of Mr. 
Fraser’s people went to hear Mr. Porteous. The number at 
last grew to be so great, that the Kilmuir congregation com- 
plained of the crowded condition of their church, and though 
very willing to endure the inconvenience for the sake of 
strangers who had no gospel at home, they had no patience 
with the fugitives from Alness. The elders at length begged 
Mr. Porteous to confer with Mr. Fraser on the subject, for, 
said they, ‘‘the Alness people tell us that their minister 
preaches the law almost so exclusively, that they who seek the 
bread of hfe must starve, or else come hither for food and 
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healing.” Accordingly, meeting Mr. Fraser soon afterwards at 
a funeral, Mr. Porteous said to him—“It gives me, my dear 
brother, grief of heart to see some of your people in the church 
of Kilmuir every Sabbath. My elders tell me that those who 
come to us complain of your preaching almost entirely to the 
unconverted, and that the poor in spirit can get no food for 
their souls. Now, dear brother, if the Lord gives it to you, I 
pray you not to withhold their portion from the Lord’s people, 
which you can dispense to them as I never could.” ‘My dear 
brother,” was Mr. Fraser’s striking reply, “when my Master 
sent me forth to my work, he gave me a quiver full of arrows, 
and he ordered me to cast them at the hearts of his enemies 
till the quiver was empty. JI have been endeavouring to do 
this, but the quiver is not empty yet. When the Lord sent 
you forth he gave you a cruise of oil, and his orders to you 
were, to pour the oil on the wounds of broken-hearted sinners 
till the cruise was empty. Your cruise is no more empty than 
my quiver. Let us both, then, continue to act on our respec- 
tive orders, and as the blessing from on high shall rest upon 
our labours, I will be sending my hearers with wounded hearts 
to Kilmuir, and you will be sending them back to Alness 
rejoicing in the Lord.” After this beautiful reply, it is 
hardly necessary to add, that no more complaints came from 
Kalmuir. 

Mr. Fraser had a life-long “thorn in the flesh,” in the 
shape of a heartless, worldly, termagant of a wife. Never did 
her husband enjoy a comfortable meal in his own house, and 
often would he have half perished from hunger, but for the con- 
siderate kindness of his people. His wife was so shameless, 
that she made no effort to conceal her treatment of him. 
Light and fire were denied him in his study—his only refuge 
from her dreadful tongue—even during the long, cold winter 
evenings, compelled to walk in order to keep himself warm, 
while preparing for his pulpit, he kept his hands before him as 
feelers in the dark, and thus actually wore a hole through the 
plaster at each end of his beat. Being once at a dinner where 
he happened to be the only evangelical in the midst of a large 
group of moderates, who were aware of his domestic trials, one 
of them proposed as a toast the health of their wives, and then 
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winking to his companions, with singular cruelty as well as bad 
taste, said to Mr. Fraser, ‘You, of course, will cordially jom 
in the toast.” “So I will, and soI ought,” was the instant 
and admirable answer; ‘‘for mine has been a better wife to me 
than any one of yours has been to you—she has sent me seven 
times a day to my knees, when I would not otherwise’ have 
gone, and that is more than any of you can say of yours.” 
These incidents reveal the man and the minister; and the fact 
is not wonderful, though well attested, that in many a High- 
land parish, besides that one which was his own special field, 
the precious seed sown by him continued to yield rich harvests 
long after he had gone to his rest. 

Mr. Fraser’s name became somewhat widely known as an 
author, by means of his excellent work on Sanctification. It 
consists mainly of a very elaborate exposition of the sixth and 
seventh chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, and has long 
been a sort of household book among Scots people whose piety 
was of the olden stamp. Few works excel it for exact analysis, 
lucid statement of doctrine, polemical skill, and wise practical 
| application of the truth; and though its style wants the rhetori- 
cal polish which the issues of the press now receive, the student 
or the pastor who should give it a careful perusal, will be amply 
rewarded for his pains. 

Mr. John Porteous, of Kilmuir, has already been mentioned 
as one of these “Fathers.” Soon after his licensure he re- 
ceived a presentation to the parish of Daviot, but strange to 
say, the people would not accept him, and as he would not con- 
sent to be “‘intruded” upon a “reclaiming congregation,” the 
call was given up. In 1782, he was ordained pastor of Kil- 
muir, and here, from the very outset of his ministry, an abun- 
dant blessing rested upon his labours, which extended over the 
long period of forty years. He was, in fact, one of the most 
famous of the Highland preachers of his time, and he seems to 
have been not less eminent for his gifts and graces as a pastor. 
The incident already mentioned in our notice of Mr. Fraser, 
shows that his discourses were distinguished for their evangeli- 
cal unction, and were specially adapted to guide inquiring souls 
burdened with the consciousness of guilt, into the way of peace. 
He was a son of consolation. But he knew how to “use the 
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law lawfully,” and he exhibited a rare wisdom in dealing with 
those who had been alarmed by its terrors. 

He was very fond of flowers, and being endowed with a 
lively imagination, he loved to trace analogies between the 
flowers in his garden and the varieties of character among his 
people. An humble and timid Christian once found Mr. Por- 
teous in his garden by the side of a bed of violets. ‘There you 
are,’ said Mr. Porteous, pointing to one of them. His visitor 
replied, “Truly, that dark, uncomely thing, without flower or 
fruit, is like me.” ‘*Yes,”’ rejoined his pastor, ‘‘it is, indeed, 
like you, for it is a lowly, fragrant plant, that usually hides its 
beauty, and whose sweetness is most felt when it is most closely 
searched and pressed.” On another occasion, a young man, 
recently awakened, called upon him as he was walking among 
his flowers. He described his feelings, and the pastor listened 
in silence; but he had no flower to which to point the inquirer, 
and did not speak a word to him until he saw a toad hopping 
across the path. ‘‘Do you see that?’ asked the minister, 
pointing to the toad. ‘I do,’ said the young man, and with- 
out another word they parted. A second and third interview 
occurred, at each of which this symbolic converse was repeated. 
But when, for the fourth time, the inquirer’s attention was 
directed to the toad, he exclaimed, with deep and evident dis- 
tress, “Well would it be for me, were I that toad, without a 
soul that can be lost for ever!”’ ‘I can speak to you,’ rejoined 
his pastor. He had judged that his wound was not deep 
enough before, but now he entered into close dealing with him 
about the way of healing, and soon afterwards found among 
the products of his garden a type of his young disciple. 

A few specimens of his style of address have been preserved, 
and we wish that the limits of this article would allow us one 
of those allegories which he often, and with admirable art, 
employed to illustrate and enforce the truths of doctrine and 
experience, which were the staple of his pulpit instructions. 
He was a man of noble presence, and like many other apostolic 
men of those days, he was scrupulously neat and exact in mat- 
ters of dress. He never married, and unburdened with secular 
cares, sought only “how he might please the Lord.” He 
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quietly fell ‘on sleep,” all alone with his Lord, in the attitude 
of prayer, in 1775, and in his eighty-fourth year. 

Mr. Hector McPhail, of Resolis, was another of these 
‘‘Fathers.”” When he entered the ministry, he was a stranger 
to the renewing grace of God, though a man of excellent cha- 
racter. His wife was the daughter of a godly minister, and 
previous to her marriage, had been a hearer of Mr. Porteous, 
whose preaching she greatly relished. Painfully sensible of 
the difference between her husband’s doctrine and that to 
which she had been accustomed, she told him, a few weeks 
after their union, that her soul was starving, and as its welfare 
was her first concern, she had resolved that day to go to Kil- 
muir. Her husband made no opposition; but it was a sad 
journey to the pious wife. She reached the manse about an 
hour before public service, very much to the amazement of 
good Mr. Porteous, to whom she at once explained the reason 
of her coming. He retired to his study, where he spent most 
of the hour in prayer, and on rejoining her said: “If I am not 
greatly deceived, you will not long have the same reason for 
leaving Resolis, for I expect that the Lord will give you, by 
the hand of your husband, the very finest of the wheat.” Nor 
was he disappointed. Mr. McPhail’s mind was aroused, not 
to anger, but to solemn thought, by his wife’s desertion of his 
ministry. It began a process of conviction which lasted for 
several years, and he finally resolved to demit his charge, as 
being wholly unfit for the sacred office. He asked Mr. Fraser 
of Alness to preach on a week-day, and make known his pur- 
pose to his people. Mr. Fraser came, and preached a sermon 
which was the means of loosing his brother from the bonds in 
which he had so long been held, and before the service was 
over, Mr. McPhail was in no mood to cease from preaching the 
gospel of Christ. He was full of hope and gladness, and call- 
ing at the house of an elder, who had spent many an hour in 
wrestling with God for his minister, he was asked, ‘‘ What 
news to-day?’ ‘Good news,” replied Mr. McPhail; ‘“ Hector 
McPhail is to preach to you no more.” Oh!” said the pious 
elder, ‘I expected other news than that, for I don’t reckon 
that good news.’”’ “Hector McPhail,” explained the minister, 
“is not to preach any more, but the Spirit of the’ Lord is to 
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preach to you through him.” ‘Ah, that is good news, 
indeed,”’ cried the elder, in an ecstacy of joy. And from that 
day until his death, a more faithful, fervent, prayerful, and 
successful minister could not be found. 

While, like his contemporary fathers, he was the instrument 
of the conversion of a great multitude of souls, his preaching 
was in a singular degree edifying to Christians. He could deal 
with them, in reference to their varying “cases,” more closely, 
and with a more tender tact, than almost any other of his 
brethren. His own experience, doubtless, furnished him for 
this sort of work. Once he was engaged to preach in Petty. 
While a vast congregation was gathering to hear him, he was 
in a wood near to the church, having neither text nor sermon, 
wrestling with the Lord. The hour for service had long 
passed, before Mr. McPhail was seen approaching the place. 
He ascended the pulpit; but though he had preached many a 
memorable sermon, his discourse on this day surpassed them 
all, both in its comforting and converting power. Some of his 
own people, who chanced to be present, begged him to preach 
the sermon at Resolis, counting on a renewal of their former 
enjoyment. He complied with the request, but those who had 
made it were disappointed. He accounted for the difference in 
their impressions by saying, ‘‘ When in Petty, you were look- 
ing to the Lord; but in Resolis, you were looking to me. 
There, you got the manna fresh from heaven; here, you got it 
after it had mouldered in my memory.”’ Mr. McPhail died in 
January 1779, aged fifty-eight years. But among all these 
eminent Highland ministers, none was more famous than the 
last one whom our limits will permit us to notice, viz. 

Mr. Lachlan Mackenzie, of Lochcarron. He was a man of 
real genius, as well as profound Christian experience; and the 
memory of his ministry is still fresh in many parts of the High- 
lands, though nearly half a century has elapsed since he went 
to his grave. The parish of Lochcarron had been, in a good 
measure, made ready to his hand by the labours of a man, 
belonging to a class which, we apprehend, is at the present day 
without a representative in the ministry of Christendom, Mr. 
Aineas Sage, who is described as a man of undaunted spirit, 
who did not know what the fear of man was. He had, how- 
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ever, the fear of God in its highest perfection. He was a 
determined enemy of vice, and a true friend of the gospel. 
When he became minister of the parish, its condition was abso- 
lutely barbarous. There were no elders in it; every form of 
wickedness was rampant, and in the church there was found 
‘Sone formal stool of repentance, but no pulpit nor desks.” On 
the first night of Mr. Sage’s arrival an attempt was made to 
burn the house in which he lodged, and repeatedly afterwards 
his life was in danger. But, though he could not gain the 
popular esteem as a minister, he soon secured it by his great 
physical strength. The most renowned athlete of Lochcarron, 
in those days, was a man known as Big Rory, and Mr. Sage 
knew that if he could put him upon his back, his ascendancy in 
the parish would be established. Confident in his prodigious 
strength, he took the earliest opportunity of joining the people 
at their games, challenged the field, won an easy victory, and 
established his fame at once. Taking Rory aside, he said to 
him, “Now, Rory, Iam minister, and you must be my elder, 
and we must, together, see that the people attend the church, 
observe the Sabbath, and conduct properly.” The simple 
Rory agreed at once to the proposal, and on the Lord’s day, 
when the people would gather to their games, the minister 
and his “elder” joined them, and each taking a couple by the 
hand, led them to the church, locked the door, and came back 
for more. This they did until the field was cleared, and the 
church was filled. The “elder,” armed with a formidable club, 
then stationed himself at the door to prevent escape, while the 
minister ascended the pulpit and preached to them. One of 
the earliest of these sermons was blessed to the conversion of 
the ‘‘elder,’’ who henceforth became, in very deed, a fellow- 
worker with his pastor in the gospel, and before the close of 
his career, it is recorded of the parish, that there was “‘a great 
appearance of religion” in it. 

The way had thus been prepared for giving Mr. Mackenzie 
a cordial welcome by the people, to whom the high reputation 
of their new pastor, as a Christian and a preacher, was well 
known. He was of a singularly sensitive temperament, and 
but for a powerful intellect, under the control of deep piety, he 
might have become an impracticable enthusiast, or a fierce 
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fanatic. ‘Seldom,’ says one who knew him well, “do we find 
so much mind and so much heart combined in one man. From 
his very childhood he had been taught to know the Lord, and 
while a mere youth, was noted for his exemplary Christian 
character; and it might, therefore, have been inferred, that in 
his maturer years his joy and peace would have flowed like a 
river.” The reverse of this was the case. Few Christians 
were ever subjected to greater vicissitudes of feeling; at one 
time he would be on the brink of despair, under the power of 
temptation, and at another, his rapturous enjoyment would 
bring him quite to the verge of heaven. Prayerfulness was the 
leading feature of his piety, and many a sleepless night did he 
spend wrestling for himself and his people, or rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God. Indeed, the nearness to the mercy- 
seat, to which he was sometimes admitted, was quite extraordi- 
nary, and the result of it was, that among the simple people of 
the North, he acquired the fame and influence of a prophet. 
If the half that is told of him be true,—and the statements are 
corroborated by the testimony of many unimpeachable wit- 
nesses,—it is not wonderful that he gained such a reputation. 
For example, it is recorded of him, that never did a sudden 
death occur in the parish, without some intimation of it being 
given on the previous Sabbath, accompanied occasionally by 
warnings so strikingly verified as naturally to beget in the 
minds of his people the idea, that he must have been favoured 
with a prophetic afflatus. 

The most famous sermon of Mr. Mackenzie was one entitled, 
“The Babe of Bethlehem.” From the profound impression 
which it is reported to have made, and the vivid memories of it 
long after its author. had gone to his grave, we may fairly 
infer that it must have borne the stamp of real genius. It was 
founded on the visit of the wise men from the Hast, and 
their inquiry, “Where is he that is born King of the Jews.” 
Matt. ii. 2. The preacher, attended by an inquirer, proposed 
to go in search of Jesus, and the sermon consisted of a graphic 
description of their travels. Soon after they had started, the 
inquirer observes a fine mansion at a little distance from them, 
and says to his guide, ‘Surely this is the place where we shall 
find him.” “Come and let us see,’’ answered the guide. 
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They go to it, and passing through the window, perceive a com- 
pany seated around a gaming table. ‘Come away, come away, ’ 
cries the astonished inquirer, “Jesus cannot be here.” “I 
knew that,”’ was his guide’s reply. And thus they visit many 
a fair looking house, only to experience the same disappoint- 
ment, until the inquirer begins to despair of ever finding Jesus. 
The guide now takes the matter into his own hands, and con- 
ducting his disciple to the back court of an inn, and pointing to 
the door of the stable, says, “There you will find Jesus.” 
“There!” exclaims he, ‘behind that mass of filth! Oh, surely 
he cannot be in such a place as this!” The guide then applies 
himself to meet and remove the various difficulties which an 
earnest inquirer encounters in the way of his coming to Christ, 
such as the remembrance of past sins, his sense of guilt, of un- 
worthiness, of inward corruption, and his fears arising from the 
wiles of the tempter. It is to be regretted that only the skele- 
ton of the sermon was written, though its author was in the 
habit of very careful preparation for the pulpit; if he could 
have been induced to publish it in full, we have no doubt that 
it would have ranked among the finest specimens of the sacred 
eloquence of Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie died in 1819, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his ministry. 

We wish that we had room to notice others of these 
“Fathers’”’—Calder, Macadam, Macintosh, and especially one 
who may be said to have closed the illustrious series, who 
earned for himself the glorious title of the “Apostle of the 
Highlands,” and whom it was our privilege to have heard when 
near the end of his career. We refer to the late Dr. Macdon- 
ald of Ferintosh. The few brief and imperfect sketches which 
we have given, however, will suffice to show what manner of men 
these “Fathers” were. Should any one undertake (as we heartily 
wish that some one would) to extend Dr. John Gillies’ Histori- 
cal Collections in regard to the success of the Gospel, or to 
write a complete account of the revivals of religion during the 
last century, we are very confident that the historian will meet 
with no more interesting field of inquiry, than that which these 
“Fathers” were enabled through grace to cultivate so thor- 
oughly and so well, that it became like the garden of Eden, 
and is still renowned for its fragrance and its fruitfulness. In 
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no part of Scotland, prior to 1848, was the love of her ancient 
kirk so universal and so intense as in the Highlands. Dissent 
in no form has ever been able to make much headway there. 
But when the Non-intrusion controversy reached its crisis, and 
the cry was raised ‘for Christ’s crown and covenant,” the 
hearts of the Highlanders were profoundly stirred, and almost 
to a man they joined in the so-styled ‘Exodus out of Egypt.” 
And now the Highlands form one of the strongholds of the 
Free Church. 

We cannot close without saying a word in regard to a class 
of lay evangelists which was the offspring of the class of min- 
isters we have noticed. They were known as “the men,” and 
their history deserves to be studied by all who are pondering 
the problem of the extent to which, and the methods in which 
lay agency may be employed in the edification of the church. 
When a Highland pastor discerned in a converted man a pro- 
mise of usefulness, he brought him gradually forward into a 
public position, by calling him first to pray, and then to 
“speak to the question,” at the ordinary congregational meet- 
ings. If he approved himself in this service, he was enrolled 
among the ‘Friday speakers” on communion occasions. Thus 
the order of “‘the men’’ was established and formed. Some of 
them were engaged as catechists, but most of them were occu- 
pied with their ordinary secular business, and a few became 
truly “burning and shining lights.” 

To understand the special services of “the men,” it will be 
necessary briefly to advert to the features of a Highland com- 
munion, which is a much more imposing occasion than is the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper with us.. The Thursday pre- 
ceding the Sabbath is the fast-day, and it is kept with a strict- 
ness which American Christians might find to be somewhat 
irksome. Friday is the day of self-examination, and the only 
public service is, if possible, in the open air. A large crowd 
has gathered. In “the tent’’ are the ministers who are to aid 
in dispensing the sacrament. The services on the Friday are, 
in the main, those of an ordinary fellowship meeting, but with 
a special reference to the solemn work of the coming Sabbath. 
Two questions are proposed successively, so as to secure 
variety, but both have reference to the evidences of saintship. 
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Only “the men” from other parishes are called upon to speak, 
and of these only ‘the flower,” there are so many. Before 
the service of the day is over, not fewer than thirty will have 
spoken. Saturday is the “‘day of preparation,” and the Mon- 
day following the Sabbath, the day of thanksgiving. 

At an ordinary fellowship meeting, the great object was the 
mutual comfort and edification of believers, and specially of 
those exercised with fears as to their interest in Christ. For 
this reason, none but communicants at first attended, but in 
process of time the meeting was open to all who chose to be 
present. The minister presided, and after prayer, praise, and 
reading a portion of Scripture, he would call upon some one 
burdened by anxiety or doubt, to propose’ a question. In 
response to this invitation, some man would rise, mention a 
passage of Scripture describing a feature of Christian charac- 
ter, and then express his desire to ascertain the marks of those 
to whom the text refers, and the various points in which they 
were to be distinguished from merely nominal Christians. The 
pastor would next open up the scope of the passage, and 
explain the exact import of the question founded upon it. He 
then called by name on those whose piety, experience, and 
gifts, best qualified them for the service, ‘‘to speak to the 
question.”” This they did briefly and in succession, and finally, 
the minister summed up what had been said by the several 
speakers, connecting, confirming, and expanding, as he judged 
needful, in order to a practical improvement. of the whole 
subject. The person who had proposed the question, usually 
led in prayer, and with a song of praise and the benediction of 
the pastor, the exercises were ended. ‘Such was (and, we pre- 
sume, still is) a Highland fellowship meeting. 

Such were ‘“‘the Fathers’ and “the men’’ who became the 
honoured instruments of one of the most fruitful and enduring 
revivals of religion of these latter days. What we have-been 
able to gather from various sources respecting their personal 
character, manner of life, preaching, and pastoral labours, 
awakens our profound regret that an ampler record of their 
career had not been preserved. As we have already stated, it 
would form one of the most interesting and instructive chapters 
in the history of revivals. We have never read of revivals in 
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any country more free of unhealthy excitement, of “wild fire,” 
than were those in the Highlands of Scotland, and yet the 
latter have not escaped criticism. It has been said, for 
example, that the type of piety resulting from them was 
gloomy, exclusive, and over-much subjective,—that the Chris- 
tian Highlander was employed in trying to determine whether 
he was a truly regenerate man or not, by searching into his 
own experience, when he should have been actively occupied 
in the service of his Lord. Though some of the traits objected 
to may have been owing to the peculiar temperament and cir- 
cumstances of the Highland people, we still think it probable 
that there was ground for the above criticism. From the 
class of topics discussed at the fellowship meetings, these 
societies must have had a decidedly subjective tendency, and in 
many minds, they may have generated more doubt and fear 
than they removed. This tendency revealed itself in the dread 
which kept from the Lord’s table not a few persons of whose 
Christian character none who knew them had the shadow of a 
doubt. It is unquestionable, that at one period many High- 
landers appear to have regarded the table of the Lord with a 
terror, which could be explained only by supposing them to 
believe that ‘eating unworthily” is the unpardonable sin. So 
deep and unconquerable was this terror, that in some parishes— 
we have seen it stated—the Lord’s Supper was not dispensed 
for years; and yet, in these very parishes, an ordinary visitor 
would have met, on every hand, indubitable evidences of a true 
and vigorous spiritual life. But these morbid tendencies 
have been checked and corrected by the manifold activities 
which the Non-intrusion and other “questions” originated, 
and by the warm and living sympathy for the Jew, the 
Gentile, and the heathen at home, which has stirred the hearts 
of Scottish Christians for more than twenty years. 

We will only add, that Mr. Kennedy’s charming volume is 
well worthy of the attention of our religious publishers. 
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Art. V.—Meeting of the Mercer County Teachers’ Institute, 
held in Princeton, New Jersey, November 24-28, 1862. 


ALTHOUGH not quite a novelty in the United States, the ap- 
pearance of a comet would have excited much less attention, 
and been regarded with much less curiosity than this meeting, 
in our town of staid habits, and educational processes, modelled 
chiefly upon the (supposed) wisdom of the past; and not, per- 
haps, over-inclined to admit the want of any considerable 
change in any department of mental culture and discipline. 
Amongst us, the proceedings of this Institute have been alto- 
gether a new thing; and have been witnessed and shared in 
with much gratification, and, we doubt not, with much profit to 
all concerned. Information has been gained, by many, at 
points where it would have been secured by no other process— 
thoughts have been awakened, which cannot easily be put to 
sleep again—teachers and parents have been stimulated to a 
larger and deeper sense of their responsibility for the children 
and youth committed to their care; and many, we think, have 
been brought to a more firm belief that much may be done, 
beyond what is usually effected, not merely for the intellectual 
advancement, but for the moral and spiritual culture of the 
young, in schools of the various grades, and even in the social 
circle of each particular household. We know, from personal 
observation, that all this has been accomplished in many minds; 
and believe that a permanent influence of the most valuable 
kind may be surely reckoned upon. Nor could it have been 
materially otherwise. So much earnestness in the attempt to 
promote the highest interests of humanity—those of religion 
being included—so much knowledge, experience, and _ skill, 
brought with so much labour, and applied for almost a week 
to the population of a place like this, could never fail to pro- 
duce a decided effect, or terminate in results of an evanescent 
character. Of the many spectators and hearers, some, of 
course, would not be greatly profited, and some, in a place like 
this, would little need the information given, or the stimulants 
applied; but not a few, it is believed, will hereafter be found 
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more zealous in the advancement of knowledge, and eager for 
improvements in the processes of developing the mind, than 
they, have been heretofore. There are “truths that wake to 
perish never ;’’ and some of these, even if not of the nature of 
discoveries, have been brought, for the first time, to the notice 
of persons capable of receiving, and willing to profit by them. 

But leaving these generalities, we will speak of some particu- 
lars that seem worthy of attention, and suggest matters of 
reflection, inquiry, and criticism. (We say criticism; for our 
readers must not suppose that we can hastily endorse all that 
was said on this occasion.) The object of such meetings, under 
the conduct chiefly of the gentlemen connected with the State 
Normal School, is to make teachers of all grades more fully 
acquainted with improved methods of conducting schools, to 
give them a higher sense of their responsibility, and to secure, 
on the part of parents and others, a deeper feeling of interest 
in the whole work of educational training and development. 
Or, let us take the outline report of an address by Professor 
Phelps, made at the opening of the week’s exercises:—‘‘ We 
shall aim to give the members a truer conception of what edu- 
cation really is; the true order of the development of the facul- 
ties of the mind, and the branches necessary to develope these 
faculties in their natural order, to arouse a hearty professional 
feeling amongst those engaged in this great work. Lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, all resort to such combinations to further 
their efficiency; why, then, should not teachers follow an 
example so advantageous? Another object is to arouse the 
people, and secure their sympathy and codperation.”’ 

The small attendance of teachers, excepting those of Prince- 
ton, who, of all grades, attended more or less upon these exer- 
cises, rendered this meeting less effective for its peculiar objects 
than its friends would have anticipated. But other objects, 
and those, perhaps, not less important, were accomplished,— 
more, we think, than the principal actors in the case would 
have anticipated. But of this we have already spoken. 

Our college professors, three of them at least, were brought 
into positions a little peculiar, and such as to test their inge- 
nuity more than their usual routine of instruction naturally 
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would. To present scientific truths to those who are prepared 
to receive them, is a comparatively easy task; but to array 
them even in their elements so as to. engage the attention of a 
‘miscellaneous assemblage, is a very difficult matter; and not 
unfrequently those who know them best would find it least pos- 
sible to do it. On this account, one who had not heard the 
professors of Nassau Hall in similar circumstances, might have 
feared that they would find their task irksome, and, perhaps, 
accomplish much less than they would desire. But no such 
fear would be entertained hereafter, respecting those who 
undertook the work here demanded of them. The skill dis- 
played in handling the most difficult scientific subjects, was such 
as to give much credit to the professors, and great pleasure to 
all moderately intelligent hearers. 

Few, we think, can have heard Dr. Atwater’s discourses on 
Mental Science, without feeling, that in our common ignorance 
of its teachings, we sustain much loss, and are, perhaps, worthy 
of no little blame; and this, especially, if we have, in any form, 
the office of teachers. Let us look at the case. Here is a 
teacher,—say of a common school,—his work, did he rightly 
understand it, is not. merely to give some rules and precepts 
in reading, writing, cyphering, and the use of language, but 
to commence the development of the minds submitted to his 
care; and yet he himself knows nothing of the science of mind; 
could not define a single word relating to it. He may, indeed, 
teach by traditional methods all that his employers expect of 
him; but can he do a work nearly as good as if he knew some- 
thing of the subjects (¢.e. the minds) that he operates upon? 
We will grant, that a man may succeed well in making shoes, 
who has only an experimental acquaintance with the properties 
of leather; but if his shoes, in virtue of the properties of the 
leather, were to produce other shoes, and must be made accord- 
ingly, then we think his empirical knowledge would hardly be 
enough. 

Evidently, the teacher can do but an imperfect work, unless 
he knows what he works upon; and, although it may seem like 
asking too much, if we require every common school teacher to 
be a metaphysician, we cannot err in saying, that he ought to 
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have some knowledge of this kind, more than is usually sought. 
He cannot, we allow, go very far in the development of mind; 
but is compelled to do something in this way; and not teaching 
in any proper method may not only fail of this something, but 
lead his pupils into bad habits, from which it may afterwards 
be found very difficult to deliver them. 

Dr. Atwater made a quotation from Sir William Hamilton, 
which, we cannot doubt, must have led some, at least, of his 
hearers to better thoughts than men generally cherish. The 
words are: “On earth there is nothing great but man; and 
in man there is nothing great but mind.” How startling 
ought such expressions be to those who never make a study of 
themselves and their fellow-men; and how calculated to stimu- 
late, in their zeal for the knowledge of the immortal mind, all 
who are capable of appreciating such lofty suggestions! What, 
the hearer would naturally ask, have been my feelings, and 
what my habitual acts respecting this incomparably greatest of 
all earthly objects? Have I been so deluded as to think wealth 
great, honour or office great, and myself, or another, when 
viewed simply as a human being, small, and of little account? 
Have I been ready to fall down and almost worship the lords 
of wealth, and power, and fame, while I could treat with slight 
respect, or ill concealed contempt, a man bearing the image of 
his Maker, because he is only aman? Have I allowed myself 
to ask, how much is such a one worth, and be contented with 
the answer, a million of dollars, without reflecting that every 
human being, not quite destroyed by sin, is of more account 
before God, worth more in the eyes of a judicious man, than all 
the other riches of the world? 

Here, too, the judicious parent would ask himself, can it be 
that Iam so anxious that my children should do or be something 
that the world calls great, or something to make them great, 
and all the time forget the greatness already given them by 
their having this immortai spirit within? Am I thinking of the 
wealth that I may gather for them, or they for themselves, as 
a great thing, and forgetting that an infinitely more noble 
treasure may be found in their minds by a proper development 
of their faculties ? 
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In short, this one utterance, with the enforcement supplied 
by the lecture, would naturally turn the thoughts of even 
careless hearers to the great realities‘of their existence, and, we 
should hope, lead some to the true wisdom of a rational being. 

Dr. Schanck’s lecture on the forces of the material world 
was exceedingly well adapted to the occasion; and to those 
who have not heard him before his classes in college, was a 
pleasing proof of his well-known skill in his somewhat difficult 
department of instruction. 

It would be beside our present purpose to report the lec- 
ture, even in outline; but one passage in it was so remarkable 
as a statement of fact, that we cannot pass it by. Speaking of 
the forces resident in the various forms of matter, he referred 
to a recent estimate of the force developed from coal in the 
production of steam in England. ‘The calculation is, that the 
work annually effected by this agency, in England alone, would 
require the force of six hundred millions of men—far more 
than all the operatives of the human family. Such a state- 
ment strikes one, at first, as incredible; but if duly explained, 
it may appear not beyond the simple truth. The calculation 
is made in this wise. It is ascertained that a pound of coal 
will generate a given measure of steam, which will lift a cer- 
tain number of pounds, through a certain number of feet, in a 
given time. If then we know the amount of coal used in a 
year, we know the force developed, and how many men would 
be required to exert the same lifting power against the natural 
force of gravitation. Let it be observed, too, that the labour 
of developing this power, including the mining and transporta- 
tion of coals, and the tending of engines, is done by about one 
hundred thousand men; so that one of these (comparing the 
number with the six hundred millions) puts forth a power equal 
to the muscular force of six thousand able-bodied men. 

But there is more in this than meets the eye. It would be 
hardly possible to organize the force of human beings, so 
as to accomplish so much of the work done by the steam- 
engine, so that really the effects of this power seem to defy 
calculation. What then must be the hidden force of the coal 
measures of the United States—measures compared with which 
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those of Great Britain are only as her diminutive surface with 
our immensely greater area.* 

Professor Guyot’s lecture on Physical Geography was a 
deeply interesting and most instructive one. To persons even 
somewhat familiar with what is commonly taught respecting 
the distribution of land and water on the globe, and the facts 
dependent upon this and the various elevation of lands, there 
were many points of novelty and valuable instruction. One 
statement especially, we note, viz., that nearly one-half the 
present population of the earth, say almost six hundred mil- 
lions, is now to be found on those two (promontories we may 
almost call them) very limited sections of the world, India and 
China; while this depends, in no small part, upon the tempera- 
ture and moisture of the climates of those regions as dependent 
upon elevation and proximity to great bodies of water. 

This, again, leads us to reflect upon the fact, which a priort 
we should not have anticipated, that three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface is covered with water. It would seem very con- 
venient to the possible exigencies of our race that we should 
have more land. But let us see how it would work. Should 
our oceans subside to one-half their present dimensions, we 
should have immense tracts of now fertile lands reduced at once 
to the condition of the great barren plateaus of Asia, Hurope, 
and America; and we should probably have less habitable ter- 
ritory than has actually been assigned for our use. So at this 
point, as at so many others, our science is justifying “the ways 
of God to man.” 


* It is a very curious fact, that if we take the coal measures of England, 
11,600 square miles, and those of the United States at 200,000 square miles, 
and then the area of Great Britain, about 118,000 square miles, and compare 
with our 2,963,000 square miles, (deducting one-third of this area as hopelessly 
barren,) we shall find that as we have seventeen times the habitable area, we 
have seventeen times the extent of coal measures. This deduction we make 
in masses between our western and southwestern States, and the Pacific slope of 
the continent; because these large areas are visibly and almost totally distinct 
from the parts of our country that are generally habitable. We have then 
left our habitable areas, with spaces mixed and broken up, much as those of 
Great Britain. Then we have this surprising fact, that the Creator has given 
to us and the English nation, coal measures almost exactly proportioned to our 
respective areas of habitable territory. (The north of Scotland is not of 
sufficient magnitude to come into these calculations.) 
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We proceed to some notice of the lecture of Mr. F. W. 
Ricord, State Superintendent of Schools, on the Influence of 
the Education of a People upon thei Character and Condition. 
That we have this title exactly right, we are not quite sure; 
for in our remembrance of the topics discussed, we find very 
prominent, the influence of the governmental institutions of a 
people upon their schemes of education—a topic equally legiti- 
mate with the other, and closely related to it. 

This lecture was an eloquent performance, and with the 
advantages of the musical voice of the speaker, and his grace- 
ful delivery, gave more than common pleasure to every intelli- 
gent hearer. In the main, too, its teachings were just and 
pertinent to the occasion. Were we reviewing it with a copy 
before us, we could justify this assertion by various citations, 
But our object is rather the criticising of some passages that 
struck as a little questionable in their bearing and tendency. 

For example, the people of the northern States of our Union 
were represented as having alone adopted just ideas of educa- 
tion, in virtue of their just ideas of government, as being demo- 
cratic in its character. The extent to which a common-school 
education is given in the north, as compared with that at the 
south, and the absence of all restriction upon the subjects and 
doctrines taught, as compared with some countries in Europe, 
were strikingly, and in a measure justly, presented. In rela- 
tion to the former, we recall some statistical notices. It was 
stated, that by the latest accessible returns, it appears that in 
the nine now seceded States, one in thirteen adults (white) are 
unable to read and write; while in the fully loyal States, only 
one in two hundred and eight are left in such ignorance. 

But here one allowance should be: made in favour of the 
south. In many parts of these faulted States, plantations 
being large, the white population is so sparse as to render it 
impossible to provide for the poor whites, as we do in our more 
densely populated regions. It is alleged, moreover, that the 
southern planters are, in general, quite as favourable to the 
education of all the whites as we at the north; and that if any 
amongst us could feel a scruple, lest, if all were thoroughly 
educated, too many would shun common employments, slave- 
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holders can have no such fear, since they are always secure of 
labourers in the always available form of bond-servants. 

But to return to our apparent topic. Mr. Ricord was very 
distinct in his comments upon the influence of governmental 
ideas and institutions upon the actual course of education in 
the monarchical countries of Europe—attempting to make it 
appear, that while in some of those countries, as Prussia for 
example, all are compelled to accept at least an elementary 
education, yet the teachings are less free than with us, and less 
calculated to accomplish the true work of education. This is, 
no doubt, true to a certain extent, and worthy of note in the 
connection where it was introduced. We would add, also, that 
if Mr. Ricord had wished to press his topic, he should have 
referred especially to Russia and France. In Russia, as we 
learn from the Count Gurooski, the restrictions upon the teach- 
ings of all the schools are numerous and most significant. 
A form of government so nearly autocratic could hardly be 
maintained, or a church, so constituted as the Greek, be 
upheld, unless by great care in the training of all who might 
at any time gain political influence. Much that is taught, 
even in England, and still more (if we look at its contents and 
mode of inculcation,) of what we teach in this country, must, 
under the Czar’s rule, be carefully excluded. So, in France, 
the plan of the emperor, for the last few years especially, has 
been to regulate, as carefully as possible, the teachings of all 
the schools, with a view to the confirmation of the present 
regime and Napoleonic dynasty. Of such instances more 
might have been made for Mr. Ricord’s purposes than of 
England or Germany; and, on the assumption that our demo- 
cratic notions are absolutely right, such allegations were en- 
tirely pertinent. 

Were we to attempt a review that should do justice to the 
several speakers on this occasion, we should have not a little to 
say in praise of Professor Hart’s lecture on the subject of 
Attention. On this topic, we can hardly conceive of an expo- 
sition more complete in respect to its aim, or better adapted to 
its special design. very one hearing it, must feel that in the 
power of attention is our chief facility for the advancement of 
our knowledge beyond those rude elements which are given 
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through the common exercises of the outward organs of sense; 
and every intelligent hearer must look back with regret upon 
the many failures in mental acquisition to which he has been 
exposed by the neglect of the rules thus supplied. 

This discourse we should characterize, especially, as preserv- 
ing a just medium in reference to modes of securing attention 
to the great topics of human learning. Professor Hart knows 
all the modern methods of instruction, and has compared them 
with the older processes, which some in these days would 
rudely banish from all our schools of learning—from all the 
lower schools, at least; and we do not exactly see how, on 
the score of principle, they could be allowed in the higher. 

Professor Hart drew from the record of his experience some 
almost startling examples of the ignorance that may be found 
amongst those who have had fair advantages for learning, 
owing to the want of proper attention to books read and 
subjects studied. He found, for example, a whole class of the 
more advanced pupils of a Sunday-school in Philadelphia, a 
Bible-class, that had been through all the lower forms, not one 
of whom could tell the meaning of the word cloven, in the 
expression “‘cloven tongues,” as used in the Acts of the 
Apostles. We refer to this in order to call the attention of 
those who minister in the gospel, to the fact, that without 
careful examination for themselves, they can never be aware 
how many of the words of the Holy Scriptures are wholly 
unmeaning to a majority of those committed to their spiritual 
care, and how needful, then, it is to adopt great plainness of 
speech in all attempts to instruct the worshippers of an ordinary 
assembly.. Not that we would have the language of the pulpit 
brought down, on every occasion, to the level of the most 
ignorant; but great care should be taken in the various 
methods possible, for a settled pastor gradually to secure a fair 
apprehension of all words and phrases that he sees fit commonly 
to employ. 

One suggestion of Professor Hart we quote, not for its 
novelty, but as deserving the attention of all who are inclined 
to frown upon the usual processes of a liberal education, 
because much thereby taught can be of no practical use to the 
learned. His remark was: “The subject of study is often of 
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less importance than the manner.’”’ In consonance with this, 
our higher education is often conducted, not by giving informa- 
tion for any of the common pursuits of life, but by means of 
branches of learning, the manner of studying which is most 
sure to give vigour of tone and accuracy of operation to our 
minds. 

Mathematics, for example, compel attention. No one can 
ever make any real progress in any department of this learn- 
ing, (learning, by way of eminence, as the name imports,) with- 
out perfect acts of attention. The mind must be withdrawn 
from all else, in such contemplation of any subject of this kind 
as will put one in possession of any truth whatever; and this 
manner of studying, no matter how it may be attained, will be 
carried, more or less, into all departments of thoughtful 
research. It gives the ability to work, let the work actually 
required in our intellectual life be what it may. 

On this account, and as experience seems to show that the 
habit of patient attention is not easily preserved in the excite- 
ments of professional life, we believe that the practice of 
devoting some little time to these severe studies would, if kept 
up through life, add not a little to the intellectual vigour so 
necessary in all labours where the mind is concerned. We 
would at least suggest, that any one who, in the pulpit or at 
the bar, finds his mental energies flagging, and feels himself 
impatient of the restraint that careful thought imposes, should 
make the experiment of addressing himself to the task of 
mastering mathematical questions, not too far beyond his actual 
reach, but such as will compel him to the most strenuous efforts 
of attention of which he is capable. The clergyman or lawyer 
may soon attain such mastery of words as will answer his pur- 
poses with the public, especially if those purposes be no higher 
than they sometimes are; but a true man is not content with 
this; he would entertain productive thoughts—such as will at 
least add to his own stock of real knowledge; while to this end, 
he will soon learn, nothing can avail, unless it be severe and 
prolonged attention to any matter of rational inquiry. 

Of the other lectures, we have no means of making special 
reports; but it must not be understood that we are indisposed 
to give them the credit of instructiveness and pertinency in 
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their place. Professor Betts, on Teaching as an Art, we 
heard too little of to attempt any criticism. In listening to 
some instructions which he gave to a class, on fractions, and 
with special reference to circulating decimals, although he 
seemed to do all that could be done by oral teaching, we could 
not but reflect upon what has often engaged our attention in 
regard to instruction in mathematics, at every stage, 7. ¢., the 
impossibility of accomplishing much, unless in definitions, and 
some of the simpler expressions of truth, by any thing in the 
lecture form. ‘The difficulty is evident. The learner must 
employ the eye, the ear, and the reasoning faculty, at the same 
time, and then, in the attempt to combine the notices of the 
three, he is all but sure to get entangled in thought, to lose the 
chain of argument, and then feel compelled to relinquish the 
hope of following his teacher through. Often have we seen the 
professor, to say nothing of less qualified teachers, go on, most 
clearly to himself, and possibly to some in his class, while not 
one that really needed the demonstration could follow it. 
There is something in the very nature of the case, that forbids 
much real success in this mode of instruction. We speak in 
general terms, allowing for the extraordinary skill which here 
and there a teacher may display. And, what may at first 
seem singular, the more complete the knowledge of the lecturer, 
ordinarily, the less he can accomplish, in this mode. One of 
only common abilities and attainments, who remembers well by 
what short and often painful steps he gained his own know- 
ledge, and who knows but little beyond what he is about to 
teach, and is not, therefore, tempted to indulge in large views, 
or to take any of the shorter courses to his end, such as genius 
might espy, is much more likely to convey his ideas in lan- 
guage, and other array suitable to the learner, especially in the 
earlier stage of his education, than one who, in a written 
treatise might make valuable contributions to his own depart- 
ment of science. One that gains a knowledge of mathematics 
by the grand intuitions of a Newton, a Euler, or Lagrange, we 
should hardly expect to be very successful in the instruction of 
a college class. Talents, not genius, if we understand it, are 
the sine qua non for a good teacher in any department. This, 
however, by the way. 
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Only a word more in regard to mathematical teaching. The 
chief reliance at the beginning must be upon well devised 
definitions, rules, demonstrations, and examples, to be studied 
in quietude; then, upon careful examinations, to make sure of 
the pupil’s fitness for a new lesson; and, at a later stage, such 
problems as will require the accurate use of what has been 
taught. And here we may well recall what Professor Hart so 
well said of the talismanic power of judicious questioning.” It 
is certainly a chief device of teaching, in all branches where 
zdeas, in the higher sense of this term, are concerned; and, as 
an art even, deserves the careful study of every teacher. 
“‘Prudens queestio est dimidium scientiz,’’ is a maxim for the 
teacher, just as much as for the original investigator of truth. 
Rarely has human wisdom, we may also add, been more 
signally displayed, than in those dialogues of Plato which 
present Socrates as relying almost entirely upon the cate- 
chetical method, in the noble lessons that he so freely and 
skilfully gave. 

We proceed to a notice of some points where we are com- 
pelled to take exceptions to the doctrines of the normal school 
teachers; not, indeed, to deny them zn toto; but to insist upon 
their not being carried too far, or made to exclude established 
principles and modes of teaching. 

And, first, in regard to spelling: we cannot allow that it is to 
be learned chiefly by written exercises, or confined, in our 
early learning, to words already understood. 

As to the use of the eye, we would remark: Language repre- 
sents mental conceptions, first to the ear, and this from its 
essential character. The intellect sets in motion the organs of 
speech: ‘Post effert animi motus, interprete lingua.’”’ To be 
written, is what logicians call an accident of language; not of 
its essence. But there are many advantages in writing it; 
and one of the chief gifts to man, whether by direct inspira- 
tion, as many suppose, or by the natural exercise of his facul- 
ties, is the visible character by which we represent the sounds 
that we employ in the communication of thought, one with 
another. As compared with merely oral speech, it is the great 
standing miracle of our race; and when witnessed for the first 
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time among savages, usually produces the effect of a miraculous 
endowment. 

What, now, is spelling? It is naming the characters which 
stand for a spoken word—the names being either the sounds 
for which the letters stand, or brief combinations, in which 
those sounds appear; as in our A, B, &c., or in the Alpha, 
Beta, &c., of the Greeks. 

The child learning to spell is to be taught two things, viz., 
to recall the written form, when a word is pronounced, or to 
find the spoken word in characters before the eye. Clearly, 
then, he must hear the words, and see how they are written. 
Suppose, then, we put an old fashioned spelling-book into his 
hands. There he will find many common words, and as soon 
as he is taught the common power of the letters, and simple 
syllables, he will recognise the sound of the words, as indicated 
by the printed form. Should he err in any of them, he will be 
corrected at his spelling exercise; or, if need be, his attention 
is called to any puzzling peculiarities when his lesson is assigned. 
At his recitation, he names the letters composing words pro- 
nounced to him, utters the syllables, and then the entire words; 
and, as far as he has done this correctly, he has gained both 
the objects of his learning; the sounds recall the printed cha- 
racters, and these, when placed before the eye, suggest the 
spoken words. Now, as simple matter of fact, the greater 
number of all that can spell correctly in our language, have 
learned to do so, in no small part, by the old method here 
indicated. 

But, we are told, a child cannot remember the spelling of 
words, the meaning of which he does not know. This, the expe- 
rience of nearly all that now write our language, or any other, 
proves to be untrue. A child of six or eight years of age will 
spell correctly hundreds of words in an hour, the meaning of 
which he has yet to learn; and with a diligent use of eye 
and ear, there is, and even can be, no difficulty in making this 
attainment. 

The written character, it is urged, however, belongs to the 
eye, and by the eye it must be learned. But what is a repre- 
sentative independent of the thing represented. One may look 
at the minister of a foreign court in Washington; what will he 
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see but a man of the ordinary form? what will he know of him, 
even by all his peculiarities of dress, if he have any, unless by 
. the mental conception of what he stands for? The simple fact 
is, in whatever way we turn our exercise in teaching spelling, 
the matter is of the eye and ear both; and, hence, both must 
be continually employed. The written exercise, so far as it 
excites attention more readily and fully than the oral, is of 
. Value, and no farther. Using the printed column, committing 
to memory, and reciting in the old way, engages all the facul- 
ties concerned; and, properly employed, cannot fail of its end. 
In one respect it has a peculiar advantage. It familiarizes 
the eye with the printed character, and thus gives material aid 
toward the fluent reading of books; whereas, attention to manu- 
script characters can give but little help in this way. On this 
account, if no other, we think that columns of words, whether 
their meaning be understood or not, should be learned and 
spelled exactly in the old fashioned way. This, too, may be 
done before a child ought to have any ready use of the pencil 
or pen. Writing words from dictation is certainly a valuable 
exercise—it cannot be pronounced more. To what extent it 
should be practised in a school, will depend upon circumstances. 
The single teacher of a promiscuous school could not accom- 
plish much in this way, without neglecting other important 
parts of his work. 

Here, by the way, we would remark, various methods of 
instruction that work well, with a sufficient corps of teachers, 
are impracticable in the common school-room. There, the pupil 
must be turned chiefly to his books, with brief exercises in reci- 
tation. Do our reformers in teaching, and while themselves 
engaged in the work, with numerous aids, and facilities of sepa- 
rate rooms, and often costly apparatus, sufficiently consider the 
case of our ordinary district school instructors? They would 
vainly essay some of the best methods of the normal or model 
school-room. 

All who have had any experience in teaching, are well aware 
of the difficulty of giving any instruction that requires close 
attention, in a room where fifty or sixty children, of ‘all ages 
and dispositions, are congregated, and with but a single mind 
to govern and convey knowledge. In the mere routine of hear- 
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ing lessons recited, one may control the whole while teaching a 
class. But, suppose the attempt be made to convey ideas new 
to the pupils, by the lecture and questioning process, or the 
catechetical, we may call it. A portion of those addressed 
may be readily interested, and their attention fully secured ; 
but others are not attracted, and will very soon set up some 
performance for their own diversion, which, if suffered to pro- 
ceed, will spoil the teacher’s work. He then must pause and, 
put things right. But they will not long remain so; and he 
must again,—just at the moment, perhaps, when he most wants 
full attention,—break off and reduce the school to order. The 
result may be, as in experience it has too often been seen, the 
teacher gets wearied in his double effort, and relinquishes the 
task in disgust. With a single assistant, or, it might be, a 
single monitor, to watch for him, his attempt would, perhaps, 
be entirely successful. 

In the discipline of a school, the same distinction must be 
made between a collegiate institute and a school with a single 
teacher. During the exercises under review, Professor Phelps 
gave an example of a mode of discipline lately tried under his 
own hands, where, by bringing up the case of offenders at the 
close of the week, say, and in the comparatively solemn pre- 
sence of teachers and pupils, they were brought to acknowledge 
their faults with such reference to moral delinquency, and other 
great considerations, that the ends of discipline seemed easily 
gained; and more effectively than by the common processes of 
trial and penalty. But, while the example would be well worth 
the consideration of every teacher, the circumstances of a com- 
mon school would, we should fear, at least, render the example 
much more difficult to follow than at first it might be supposed. 
And even in the most favourable circumstances, the seemingly 
best methods are often much less successful, when they have 
become customary, than upon a single trial, where the influence 
of novelty has its full play. Many procedures are good for an 
occasion, which do not bear stereotyping. 

Some remarks made by Professor Phelps, in connection with 
his statement of the case just alluded to, reminded us of a topic 
suggested, and partially discussed, at an association of teachers 
held some years since in Wilmington, Delaware. The question 
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was raised, Ought schools to be managed, or governed? It 
was raised, too, in view of the fact that some of those present 
appeared to hold that the discipline of a school was rather to 
be maintained by tact than by authority. Now, while we 
would give place to all the skill in management that is com- 
patible with fostering a sense of obligation to just rules, and 
the respect due to a teacher, as being also a ruler in his pecu- 
liar place, we still think it one of the gravest possible errors, 
to make the principal of a school merely the delegate of the 
pupils, to conduct such exercises as they, under his sugges- 
tions, may agree upon; and to inflict only such penalties as, 
by a vote among themselves, they may ask him to apply to 
their offences. Such a procedure has been tried, in form, in 
some cases, and is often virtually adopted. The teacher, it is 
true, will prompt the establishment of such rules as he may 
judge best, as also propose the penalties to be administered. 
But this advice begins with a deposition of authority, and with 
the virtual abrogation of all schoo! laws; and, of course, throws 
out nearly all the moral elements of the daily transactions 
between the teacher and his pupils. 

A more serious blunder than this is rarely made by a well- 
meaning man, in the conduct of life. There is the pupil—to 
be taught in the common elements of knowledge, as a primary 
object, we admit—but for years, it may be, is to spend no 
small part of his time in circumstances where the moral aspects 
of his conduct will continually affect numbers about him, and 
where, in order to a real capacity for many of the virtues of 
after “life, he must be in the daily practice of self-denial, and 
subjection to rules imposed by authority; or else form a set 
habit of lawlessness and self-indulgence, in the labours and 
pleasures of his daily course. During his education he can be 
but little under the eye, or even control, of his parents; while, 
at the same time, he has still less occasion to feel the obliga- 
tions of civil life: so that if he is not learning the nature of 
moral subjection, he is becoming less and less capable of appre- 
ciating it in his coming years. 

In short, we believe that the teacher, the magister, as a 
Cicero, with perhaps a better theory than some of the moderns 
have, would call him, is really a magistrate—not a mere man- 
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ager—and that, however careful he ought to be not to make 
any needless show of his authority, it should always be felt as 
tinging the very atmosphere of a school-room, and spreading its 
influence over the whole way from that room to the parent’s 
door. He can never rule without governing, and he can never 
govern without the show, in some form or other, of authority; 
which again, as is true of all moral government, no less than of 
all legal control, as that of an imperial, kingly, or republican 
administration, requires that an array of actual force, which 
may at any moment be summoned to the infliction of just penal- 
ties, should always be held in readiness for use. In all wise 
and good governments, as in that of the Supreme Ruler, this 
awful power may be placed far out of sight, as its sensible 
presence might too much disturb the subject in the prosecution 
of his common labours: but it is there, always ready for the 
summons of the ruler, and not so far out of sight even, but 
that every one tempted to transgress may readily perceive it. 
Not to recognise this principle of all government, is fatal, we 
may also add, not less to the teacher than tothe parent, or any 
other of the powers that be for the good of a social universe. 

We hope our friends of the Normal School system will not 
suppose all this to be meant specially for them. We do not 
assume that they require such admonitions more than others. 
But in this country, where the political theory is, that all 
power is exercised by delegates from the governed masses, 
there is danger of a malign influence upon every form of gov- 
ernment; and we have little doubt that in the education of our 
children and youth, whether in the family or school, there is 
often a great departure from the maxims authorized by the 
word of God, and by the experience of all well-ordered societies. 
To this same defect in school and family government, more- 
over, we think it quite possible, may be traced many of the 
evils that, at this moment, afflict our beloved country. Had 
children been ruled, as they ought to have been, in love we 
admit, but still with authority and power, we might have 
escaped many of the ills which, not merely in the shape of a 
great rebellion, but in many ‘other forms, now oppress, and may 
yet overwhelm us. 

We now pass on to the gravest point of our criticism. As 
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we understood Professor Phelps, it is a main principle of the 
method which he adopts, not to occupy the learner’s attention 
in any way, unless with immediate explanation, with words not 
yet understood. The child must spell only such words as it 
already comprehends; and it must commit nothing to memory 
till the ideas represented by the words are fairly within the 
mental grasp. In other words, in our education, as a general 
and all but invariable rule, ideas in the learner’s mind must be 
made to precede the terms expressing them. 

This theory, upon the first sight of it, appears very reason- 
able. Nature would seem to be almost its very author; for, in 
the actual history of language, did not ideas, or impressions of 
objects on the mind, come first; and did not the names follow? 
So it may be thought, and we shall not here gainsay it; but 
the argument thus supplied does not seem quite conclusive. 
One would naturally ask, Must not the process of learning by 
mere nature have been rather a tedious one? So it would seem 
from the history of our race. Might not the art of man accel- 
erate the progress of men in this course? 

Here let us observe, by the way, that in the course of the 
proceedings of this Institute, we were often remanded to 
nature for lessons in the art of teaching. Now we admit that 
nature has some very wonderful powers, and does some things 
wonderfully well; but, under the appointments of her Great 
Author, she does some things better yet, through human aid 
and direction. Left to herself, and since the days of Paradise, 
we believe she has never produced a good apple, or an eatable 
peach—her somewhat rude attempts being the crab-apple, and 
poor fruit, off in Persia, it may be, which, with sufficient cultiva- 
tion, becomes a marketable peach. Not even a grain of wheat 
has she given us, without the aid of man—the almost worthless 
egilops of the Nile countries being her best efforts in that 
direction. The truth seems to be, that our Creator has seen 
fit to place the wonderful powers of what we call nature under 
human control, for many of the beneficent ends which they are 
to effect, even in provinces where the intervention of man 
would appear least necessary. And, if so, in such departments 
as fruits and grains, it would seem still more likely to occur in 
the history of human culture. The powers that are not com- 
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missioned (at least since the curse that passed upon even 
the earth itself) to produce an apple or a peach, could hardly 
be expected to accomplish the best-possible work in the educa- 
tion of mankind. Lord Bacon’s ‘Natura non vincitur nisi 
parendo,” may, after all, be but a half truth; the other half 
being, that in many cases our commanding must go before our 
obeying. Man, placed on earth to bear and display the image 
of his God, should, we judge from the well-known facts of the 
case, have precedence, in many positions, even of the divinely 
appointed forces created for his advantage. 

With such considerations in view, we are not prepared to 
learn more of nature in the department of mental culture than 
it seems likely she has been commissioned to teach. We rather 
conclude, that art—which, after all, may be viewed as_a subli- 
mation, and regulated application of native forces—may sup- 
ply a better process for developing human powers and graces, 
than any that would show itself in a savage state. 

But to return from these general thoughts, to the matter of 
teaching ideas first, and words afterwards. This, in some 
cases, is certainly expedient; but we perceive no necessity for 
binding ourselves to this mode. Why may we not, even with 
children, use language to convey ideas? Yes, the objector 
may say, but the language must be intelligible, or your work 
will fail; your ideas will not be conveyed. Is it time, then, 
that each and every word that we employ must have had its 
intellectual counterpart first conveyed to the mind by some 
outward transaction? We think not. A child, at the age of 
Six or seven years, say, has a considerable number of clear 
conceptions, derived from sensations, and from hearing the 
speech of its parents, teachers, or companions. But these con- 
ceptions have their representatives in words, mostly suggestive 
of objects belonging to the world of sense, and capable, there- 
fore, of conveying to the mind various ideas in the moral or 
intellectual world. Suppose, now, the instructor, parent, or 
other teacher, would convey some farther intelligence to the 
child. He will naturally use these familiar words, but can 
hardly confine himself to them. He will rather, unconsciously, 
it may be, introduce other terms, such as his own thoughts 
suggest, and, in most cases, allied in form and office to those 
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which are felt to be most familiar. Is he now to pause, and 
ask whether each word, taken by itself, is familiar to his pupil? 
will he not rather assume, that those already known will intro- 
duce, with hints, at least, of their true character, any that may, 
for the moment, seem like strangers to the awakening mind? 
And even let us suppose that some of the words are quite new; 
does it follow that they will convey no idea? Surely not. 
One, in reading a foreign language, may meet a word for the 
first time, and yet, without the aid of his dictionary, get a 
pretty clear idea of the sentence containing it. The vision, so 
to speak, presented by the opening of the sentence, may be so 
clear as to make known objects, which, elsewhere, would have 
appeared altogether strange and incomprehensible. Every one, 
in really learning a new language, finds himself often compelled 
to resort, more or less, to mere conjecture as to that meaning 
of a word which will fit the place in which it occurs. But all 
coherent thoughts have a unity, such that a hint only may suf- 
fice to convey them entire. 

A consequence of the false doctrine, as we conceive it, that 
the learner’s mind must be occupied only with words and sen- 
tences already intelligible, is, that catechisms, unless in forms 
of extremely infantile character, must not be taught to chil- 
dren. Let us take the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. The first question and answer is: ‘“‘Q. What is the 
chief end of man? Ans. The chief end of man is to glorify 
God, and enjoy him for ever.” This language is as simple as 
can well be devised; but some of its leading terms are but par- 
tially intelligible to a child, or even a youth of riper years. 
The phrase, ‘chief end,” conveys but little of the idea that a 
mature mind has of it. A President Edwards required some 
pages to set down the distinctions which he thinks requisite to 
make this, and some related notions, fully intelligible. But 
not to insist upon this, we are sure that most children get very 
indistinct ideas from such an expression, many of them, per- 
haps, none at all. So of the expression, ‘to glorify God;”’ 
plain as it may appear to a mature scholar, we venture to say 
that comparatively few adults have conceptions of it as clear as 
some modern teachers would think necessary to warrant their 
hearing the expression. Then, there is the awful name of God; 
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is that not to be introduced till adequate ideas are made to pre- 
cede it? We might even make this one question, and, in view 
of the whole history of religious thought, a test of the doctrine 
here controverted. This word must be continually offered to 
the minds of men, of all grades of understanding; but how few 
have any but the crudest ideas of its import. 

In respect to the catechism, the true doctrine is that of 
Keble, in his ‘Christian year:” 


‘“‘Oh! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 


Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind.” 


This is true wisdom; and the experience of all, who, having 
been taught a good catechism in childhood, have found the at 
first dim and almost inappreciable words growing in force and 
brightness, through years of religious life, must feel the beauty 
and aptitude of the poet’s expressions. How pertinent, again, 
are these verses: 


‘¢ And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath, 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe? 


In his own words we Christ. adore, 
But angels, as we speak, 

Higher above our meaning soar 
Than we o’er children weak.” 


There is yet a higher line of argument in respect to the 
general principle now in question. As Bishop Berkeley has 
so well taught in his “‘ Minute Philosopher,”’ all the phenomena 
of the world are a language, in which God speaks to us for 
instruction and spiritual edification. We find, too, upon 
reflection, that this mode of speaking has much more the 
character of artificial language than at first would be supposed. 
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The bishop shows this in the case of light, which at first reveals 
nothing of distance, but only colours and forms. It is like a 
spoken word, whose full import can only be known as we 
become fully acquainted with the various circumstances to 
which it refers. 

So of all nature; it is the voice of God, speaking of himself, 
his attributes, and his ways; and yet how little of it do we 
comprehend! Many of us scarcely get the alphabet during the 
course of our lives. Others pick out more; and some learn 
whole volumes of truth from this same speech. See how 
much a Newton could hear in the falling of an apple to the 
ground! The whole system of modern astronomy stood before 
him, in that one expression of the Maker’s laws in the material 
world. 

Now if we are remanded to nature for processes of instruction, 
we refer at once to the God of nature; and as we are taught 
to be “imitators” (Eph. v. 1, Gr.,) of him, we will endeavour to 
be so wherever we can. If he speaks of his power in the earth 
below and the heavens above, though in terms that are at first 
but partly understood, we shall feel warranted in a like pro- 
cedure, wherever the circumstances of our teaching seem to 
require it. If he speaks of his love in the beauties of flowers, 
in the splendours of a setting sun, and in the brightness of the 
heavenly orbs—if by such smiles of his countenance he would 
reveal his goodness to men, although many may fail to compre- 
hend his speech, and few get adequate ideas of its meaning— 
we shall feel at liberty to pursue an analogous course, whether 
we attempt to instruct the young or the old. We shall hope 
that our words, though perhaps partially significant of them- 
selves to many who hear them, may, in due connection, point 
to the great orbs of thought which they designate, and bring 
all auditors more or less to the knowledge of their highest 
instructions. 

A word more in regard to the instruction of children. It is 
part of the divinely established system of religious discipline, 
that they should receive much of their knowledge in fatth. 
They must believe what they are told, even though they can 
but partly comprehend it. This is a stepping-stone to faith in 
a heavenly Father and a divine Teacher; and for us to seek 
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to set this aside, so that the child shall always rely upon his 
own understanding, is, however unconsciously, to attempt the 
subversion of a great rule of infinite wisdom. 

We had intended to say something upon the subject of 
object-teaching, so called, as it was presented at this meeting. 
But our limits forbid all but the suggestion, that if it be relied 
upon as furnishing a royal road to any high learning, it will 
deceive its friends, and render their work only the more diffi- 
cult. As a method of gaining attention to the sensible 
qualities of things, it is useful; and as a variation upon the 
common processes of teaching, must be valuable as an occasional 
exercise; but the mind must always be the chief instrument 
of working out truth, in every form of rational thought; 
and its chief aids must always be spoken or written speech. 
The world is already full of objects; but the patient reflection 
that will derive knowledge from them, can never, to any great 
extent, be compelled. 

We close with the following suggestions to teachers who 
have yet to learn some of the great principles of their art. 

Do not assume, that because a new measure works well for 
an hour, it will therefore work equally well for a month; or 
that because it does wonders for an occasion, that therefore it 
must at once be made the method of a school. 

Do not push things too far in any peculiar way. Always 
remember, Hst modus in rebus; and, Ne quid nimis. 

Again: Festina lente. Too much eagerness to secure a 
pupil’s improvement may be just as fatal as too little. It is 
one of the rocks on which a good teacher may strike and his 
vessel perish. 

Once more: Almost every thing loses somewhat of its power 
by stereotyping. Principles, it is true, must remain fixed; but 
the mode of applying them must submit to many variations. 

Finally: It should never be forgotten, that the intellect, as 
the body, is but the handmaid for the higher objects of our 
existence. All education then should keep in view, that 
moral virtues, and holy affections, are the essential character- 
istics of a well educated human being; and that no principles 
unfavourable to best culture of the spirit, as immortal, should 
ever be admitted to our educational course. 
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Art. VI.—The True Place of Man in Zoélogy: continued. 
Essay on Classification. By Louis Agassiz. 


BusipEs the reasons examined in the preceding number of this 
Review, another was alluded to, which it is proposed now to 
consider. It is that of language, or a comparison of the voices 
or tones of different kind of animals with the languages of the 
various nations of men. Strange as is. the mere notion of 
such a comparison, it is strenuously maintained by Professor 
Agassiz. 

A host of scholars had developed the affinities of many peo- 
ples by a comparison of their languages. The results had been 
admirable. A wide brotherhood of mankind was manifest. 
The Indo-European languages showed an early and intimate 
relationship of the nations that spoke them. A great many 
widely scattered peoples must have originated from one and the 
same stock. This conclusion must be opposed by all who hold 
man to have originated in several and different and distant 
localities, with each its peculiar language as well as origin. 
Such is the position of Professor Agassiz and the school he 
represents. 

Let us hear his views in the Essay: “There is a vast field 
open for investigation in the relations between the voice and 
the actions of animals, and a still more interesting subject of 
inquiry in the relationship between the cycle of intonations, 
which different species of animals of the same family are capa- 
ble of uttering, which, as far as I have as yet been able to 
trace them, stand to one another in the same relations as the 
different, so-called, families of languages.’’ (Note, p. 66.) Years 
before, the same views were presented in the “Types of Man- 
kind,” by Professor Agassiz, in the following confident man- 
ner: ‘The evidence adduced from the affinities of the lan- 
guages of different nations in favour of a community of origin 
is of no value, when we know, that among vociferous animals, 
every species has its peculiar intonations, and that the different 
species of the same family produce sound as closely allied, and 
forming as natural combinations, as the so called Indo-Ger- 
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manic languages compared with one another.’ This language 
was read by us in 1855 with astonishment, and has been read 
by students and critics in this family of languages with wonder, 
that even an accomplished naturalist should hazard such an 
assertion before a host of most learned investigators of this most 
important and difficult subject. 

To appreciate the true character of these quotations from the 
writings of Professor Agassiz, and which are evidently the 
result of his mature and serious consideration, these families of 
languages are now briefly exhibited from the late learned work 
of Max Miiller.* 

These families are three. 1. The Indo-Germanic, or the 
later and more appropriately named, Indo-Huropean, or the 
late named Aryan. The last name is from a Sanskrit word, 
meaning noble, of good family, and is applied to the three 
higher castes among the Hindoos, and excludes, of course, the 
fourth caste, or the common people. It embraces the ancient 
dialects of India and Persia, and the oldest known, the San- 
skrit; the Greek, and hence the modern Greek; the Latin, and 
those derived from it, as the French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Provengal, Wallachian, and others; the Celtic, with the 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh; the Teutonic, ike ae the English, 
German, Gothic, Dutch, Danish, Swedish; Sclavonic, em- 
bracing Polish, Rificie x, Bohemian, Bulgarian, and many 
others. 

2. The Semitic. This embraces, of living and dead lan- 
guages, Arabic, and Hebrew, and under them, the Ethiopic, 
Bible Hebrew, Samaritan Pentateuch, Phenician, and others; 
and the Syriac, old and new; Chaldaio, with Biblical Chaldee 
and Talmudic, as well as Cuneiform Inscriptions. These two 
families have many things in common. 

3. The Turanian. This includes the languages and dialects 
of the ‘“‘Nomad races” over Central and Northern Asia, which 
are very numerous, and the old nations of Hastern Asia. For 
the present purpose only the following are noticed: the Mon- 
golic, Tungusic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and Finnic, with the 


* Lectures on the Science of Language, by Max Miiller, M. A. Second edi- 
tion, revised 1862. NewYork. See pages 42, 48, 236, 237, and 3948, &c. 
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Malayic, Tamulic, Gangetic, containing those of Tibet and 
China, and many more. 

“The name Turanian is used in opposition to Aryan, and is 
applied to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed to the agricul- 
tural or Aryan races.” P. 289. 

Of the first family, all are clearly traced to the Sanskrit, or 
to a language which must have been the common source of 
them and the Sanskrit. The scholar who has a doubt upon 
this point, is far behind the age in which he imagines himself to 
live. And the other two families clearly diverged from some 
original stock, and may have been intimately connected with 
the other. Such is the splendid conclusion of the richest lin- 
guical minds, and it decides beyond controversy the common 
origin of a vast proportion of the present and ancient families 
of man. 

The simple mention of these families of languages, and some 
of their dialects, will lead all who have attentively heard the 
voices, and seen the actions of animals, or carefully considered 
the intonations of different species of the same family of ani- 
mals, to inquire, in what respects can Professor Agassiz intend 
that they have the same relations to one another as the ‘“ differ- 
ent, so called, families of languages.’’ It cannot be that he 
means only, that animals express in tones some feelings or 
emotions which man expresses in words, and has some little 
variety in the different species, while man has the utmost 
copiousness and abundance. ‘To the animals, their benevolent 
Creator would give all means of communication necessary, with 
their natures, for their support, and the continuance of their 
species. This may be called language, if one pleases, because 
thoughts, feelings, desires, may be thus revealed to their spe- 
cies; but what other relations do these voices sustain to human 
languages? 

The consideration of two views, or aspects, will give the 
answer. 

Admitted to be language, the peculiar tones of animals are 
mere sounds, varying, in some degree, from their different feel- 
ings or desires; instinctive or impulsive, changing in strength; 
not common to different species, for then they would not be 
distinctive; not borrowed or derived from one another, for the 
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same reason; capable of very little improvement, for this would 
require education; and destitute of inflections for persons and 
times, things and qualities, for this would change their nature 
and object, and make them words. 

On the other hand, human language has a conventional sys- 
tem of words, not depending for their meaning on a peculiarity 
or strength of tone; or the meaning is in the words inde- 
pendent of the tone; it is not instinctive, or simply impulsive; 
it maybe more impressive, by force and tone, but these are not 
essential to its meaning; the parts of articulate language are 
more or less common to different languages and dialects, and 
one has manifestly descended by certain changes from one to 
another, as the French, Italian, and Spanish from the Latin, 
the English and German from the Teutonic, and are capable of 
various changes, and great improvement; and the inflections 
are so many and so distinct, so various and so similar, that the 
tracing of the languages to common sources constitutes a most 
interesting and important part of the science of language. 
This simple view has led to the phrase, ‘‘science of language,” 
which shows us that we have attempted to compare things 
which cannot be compared; that we have no right to speak of 
these voices or tones of animals as analogous to the conven- 
tional dialects of man. The science of language respects the 
great and important facts of conventional languages; but what 
is the science of the voices, or bellowings of the ox-tribe, the 
barking of dogs and foxes, the mewing of the cat-tribe, the 
cawing of crows, the crowing of cocks, and cackling of hens, 
or the singing of birds? Vastly remote are the relations of 
these voices and similar tones of animals, from the “ different, 
so called, Indo-Germanic languages.” 3 

The other aspect presents the different modes of communica- 
tion of thought in its widest extent. With man, the object is 
to express emotions and thoughts, and this has distinguished 
the whole amount of the different modes, used by man, into 
signs of feeling or emotions, and signs of thought or ideas. 
This distinction is obvious, because founded in the nature of 
things. Man uses both these classes of signs. His articulate 
language is composed of words as signs of thought, and is arti- 
ficial, conventional, necessary to be acquired, constantly chang- 
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ing and progressive, as the modifications of thought are multi- 
plied in the varying relations and pursuits of man. 

But, besides these, man also uses the signs of feelings or 
emotions. These are the tones, or other indications, of hilarity, 
joy, surprise, fear, affections, agony, as shown by instinctive 
sounds, or tones of interjections; or by the sigh, the tear, the 
groan, the smile, the look of anger, or defiance, or humility, 
the boundings of exultant joy; or such gestures as the unedu. 
cated deaf and dumb make to exhibit their emotions. These 
signs are so different from the spoken or written languages of 
men, except in being a means of communicating something, 
that they have no other important relation.* The tones or 
notes are not words, more than are the actions. 

Now, to all the extent necessary for their well-being, at least 
the higher animals share with man in similar emotional expres- 
sions or signs. They belong to the animal nature, and are at 
once instinctively made, and instinctively understood. The 
tones or actions of the cow towards her calf, of the robin 
towards her young, of the cat towards her kitten, of the sheep 
towards her lamb, of the hen or duck towards her brood, and 
those which indicate either danger or protection, and peace, al 
which cases are familiar to a multitude, seem to be as perfectly 
understood by the young, on first being made, as when repeated 
for the twentieth time; but, as the young could not have had 
any experience or instruction to prompt them, we are obliged to 
resort to an ¢nstinctive power in both mother and young, as the 
only solution of the fact. That this fact does not result from 
reasoning is clear, because there are no premises from which to 
derive the conclusion; nor from mere sensation, because there 
cannot have been any action of the senses to touch the case. It 
is only necessary that this emotional language should begin at 
the birth of the lamb, for instance; as it is well known that if 
the sheep be prevented from doing this, by instant separation, 


* “Tanguage begins where interjections end. There is as much difference 
between a real word, such as ‘to laugh,’ and the interjection, ha, ha! between 
‘I suffer,’ and oh! as there is between the involuntary act and noise of sneez- 
ing, and the word ‘to sneeze.’ We sneeze, and cough, and scream, and 
laugh, in the same manner as animals; but if Epicurus tells us that we speak 
in the same manner as dogs bark, moved by nature, our own experience will 
tell us that this is not the case.” Lectures, p. 367. 
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only for a few minutes, in any way, from the new-born lamb, 
the sheep will not even own the relationship of the lamb, what- 
ever efforts may be made to effect it, and however much the 
lamb repeats its cry or voice. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the illustrations given 
by Professor Agassiz, of his conclusion quoted above, that the 
tones of different species of animals of the same family, have to 
one another the ‘same relations as the different, so-called, 
families of languages.” He proceeds to state, in illustration, 
the following: ‘All the Canina (dog family) bark; the howling 
of the wolves, the barking of the dogs and foxes, are only differ- 
ent modes of barking, comparable to one another in the same 
relation as the monosyllabic, the agglutinating, and the znflect- 
ing languages.” P. 66, note. These terms must be made 
familiar. Of the monosyllabic, is the ancient Chinese and its 
kindred languages. Here each word is a root, and each roota 
word with its own meaning, and two roots may be used as 
words, ‘‘each root preserving its full independence.” The 
roots do not “‘coalesce,’’ but each word or part of a word, has its 
radical meaning. To give one example from Miller: ‘‘Where 
we say in English at home, or in Latin domi, the Chinese salf 
ud-li, ué meaning house, and hi, originally, inside,” or, inside 
the house is to be at home. In this language ‘the same root, 
according to its position in a sentence, may be employed to 
convey the meaning of great, greatness, greatly, and to be 
great,”* and is a monosyllable, as are other roots. The “col- 
location of words in a sentence” governs the meaning. Thus 
ngo td ni, means J beat thee; int ni td ngd, Thou beatest 
me.” 

2. The agglutinatiwve is where “two roots may be joined to- 
gether to form words, and in these compounds one root may 
lose its independence.”’ The last root loses “‘its etymological 
meaning,’ and is changed into a “sign of derivation or case.’’ 
To this class belongs the Zwranian group, or family, with the 
exception of Chinese, and its cognate dialects.” This aggluti- 
nation, or “glueing together’’ of words, means that their ‘“con- 
jugation and declension can be still taken to pieces; and 


* Miiller’s Lectures, pp. 287, 288. 
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although the terminations have by no means always retained 
their significative power as independent words, they are felt as 
modificatory syllables, and as distinct from the roots to which 
they are appended.” Lectures, p. 291. One of the roots has 
ceased to be independent. 

Illustrate by a case from the Turkic class of the Turanian. 
Lectures, pp. 809—311. The Turkish word for the “general 
idea of loving,’ is sev; to love, sevmek; love, as a substantive, 
sevgu or sevt. This root is ever the same, and no change in 
its letters is admitted. Sev-er means lov-er or loving. ‘Thou, 
in Turkish, is sen, and as all modificatory syllables are placed 
at the end of the root, we get sev-er-sen, thou lovest. You, in 
Turkish, is s¢z; hence sev-er-siz, you love. . . . Instead of ‘I 
love, thou lovest, he loves,’ the Turkish grammarian says, 
lover-I, lover-thou, lover,” the sign of the pronoun being not 
written in the third person singular. In the imperfect, Miiller 
gives, sever-di-m, I loved; sever-di-i, thou lovedst; sever-di, he 
loved; sever-di-k, (miz,) we loved; sever-di-niz, you loved; 
sever-di-ler, they loved. These terminations, m, n, i, miz, niz, 
and ler, “fare exactly the same as the possessive pronouns 
used after nouns,” shown in the following. “A Turk says, 
Baba, father, baba-m, my father; Agh&, lord, agha-n, thy lord; 
El, hand, El-i, his hand; Ana, mother, Ana-niz, your mother.” 
This is adequate illustration of the agglutinative, where the 
independence of one root is preserved, and of the other lost by 
being thus merged in the word, as it were a part of it, and not 
another root. 

If more be desirable, the following are beautiful. Sev-mek, 
to love; sev-cn-mek, love one’s self, or to rejoice; sev-ish-mek, 
to love one another; sev-dir-mek, to cause one to love; sev-dir- 
al-mek, to be brought to love; sev-me-mek, not to love; and 
sev-eme-mek, not to be able to love. Lectures, 813, 314. 

3. Of the Inflectional, are both the Aryan and Semitic 
families, where “‘two roots may be joined to form words, and 
in these compounds both roots may lose their independence,” 
as they coalesce in forming the compounds. Lectures, p. 287. 
Or, “‘the various elements which enter into the composition of 
words, may become so welded together, and suffer so much 
from phonetic corruption, that none but the educated would be 
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aware of an original distinction between root and termination.” 
P. 324. 

An illustration is in the use of d, in forming the past tense 
of regular verbs in English. Thus, I love, and I loved; how 
is it that this affix changes the meaning from “I am actually 
loving” to the indication that “that feeling is past and gone’’? 
while loved appears as one entire word? P. 120. Miller 
shows that the d is from “the auxiliary verb to do, in Anglo- 
Saxon, dide,* in English, did, and I loved is the same as J love 
did, or I did love.” The same meaning has often been assign- 
ed to d or ed, as in I roam, I roamed, or I learn, I learned, 
by the acute mere English scholar, who never heard of this 
analysis, now so well understood. To the common scholar, the 
two roots have so coalesced as to conceal the existence of the 
two roots. Miller adds, that “the root do in Anglo-Saxon is 
the same as the root thé in tethémi in Greek, and the Sanskrit 
root dhd in dadhami.”” P. 233-4, and 272-4.f 

By such studies it has been shown that “the whole frame- 
work of grammar—the elements of derivation, declension, and 
conjugation—had become settled before the separation of the 
Aryan family’ or Indo-European languages, as the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, Sclavonic, Teutonic, to mention 


* “In dide the final de is not termination, but it is the root, and the first 
syllable di is a reduplication of the root,” as in Greek and Sanskrit. 

+ Of these three forms, all the numerous languages yet examined ‘‘have 
been found to contain those two substantial elements, predicative and demon- 
strative roots.” These roots, in many different dialects, are easily traced. 
They are original elements, and have not been increased in the ages. New 
words come up, indeed, but they are combinations or modifications of the old 
elements. How the roots came into any language from which others have 
been derived, is the great question; ‘‘every thing in the language, except the 
roots, is intelligible.” To find the source of the roots, is to ascertain the 
origin of the language. No mere contrivance of man could have originated 
them. What an experienced council of planners or contrivers would be neces- 
sary for many years! They must have come in the benevolent wisdom of the 
Creator, spontaneously into the mind of man, and there have been retained, 
so that language flowed spontaneously from his lips. This science of roots 
makes more absurd the notion of comparing the barkings of the dog-tribe, or 
the voices of any animals with either or all of the three forms of language, 
while it gives force to the common opinion that language was the gift of God 
to man, as well as of the voices of animals to them. Hence, it is not, from 
this stand-point, imagination to think of the unity of mankind. 
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no more. No one can doubt that “the words which have, as 
nearly as possible, the same form and meaning in all the lan- 
guages, must have existed before the people, who afterwards 
formed the prominent nationalities of the Aryan family, sepa- 
rated.” Pp. 234-5. 

To recur now to the language of Agassiz on the barkings of 
the canina, as quoted already, and which, he states, are ‘“‘com- 
parable to one another in the same relation as the monosylla- 
bie,” &c. Will the Professor show the learned which of the 
barkings is monosyllabic, which agglutinative, and which ¢nflec- 
tional? Does the fox bark in the monosyllabic, or the wolf in 
the agglutinative, or the dog in the inflectional, or which one in 
either of these? If he is able to show that, and not merely to 
assert it, as far as he has “been able to trace them,” he has 
made a progress in the science of the language of animals, far 
transcending that of all the learned writers on the languages 
of men. He has operated on mere tones, they on words; he 
has analyzed instinctive voices, they the written signs of ideas; 
he has shown the force and connection of isolated tones, they 
the grammatical relations and descent of the signs of thought; 
he has traced the structure of evanescent notes, they of per- 
manent language. The very questions bear on their face the 
astounding absurdity of comparing the tones of the vociferous 
animals with the monosyllabic, agglutinative, and inflectional 
languages of mankind. 

Let us quote again from the Essay: ‘The Felidz (cat-tribe) 
mew: the roaring of the lion is only another form of the mew- 
ing of our cats, and the other species of the family. The 
Equina (horse-tribe) neigh or bray; the horse, donkey, (ass,) 
the zebra, the dow, do not differ much in the scale of their 
sounds. Our cattle and the different kinds of wild bulls have a 
similar affinity in their intonations; their lowing differs not in 
kind, but only in the mode of utterance. Among birds, this is, 
perhaps, still more striking.” 

It will be noticed, that these additional cases of various tones 
or voices of animals, though introduced by Professor Agassiz 
to add assurance to the assertion of their comparability with the 
monosyllabic, &c. languages, afford no additional proof. Like 
the case of the Canina, they eutirely fail. The different forms 
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of mewing; the varying scales of neighing or braying; the 
different utterances of lowing; or the various notes or voices of 
birds, avail nothing in the case, till some one is shown to be 
monosyllabic in character, and another to be agglutinative, and 
another to be inflectional. When this is pointed out in a sin- 
gle instance, the linguical scholar will hail its appearance. 
Certainly, in the meaning of the names of these different modes 
of language, as formed from roots, no such exhibition has been 
attempted. The tones of vociferous animals are a sort of lan- 
guage which admits of very imperfect application, an opinion 
of men in every age, while it is a modern fancy that they 
belong to the inflectional, the agglutinative, or even the mono- 
syllabic. 

It is to be observed, however, that the animals have very 
little regard to the tones of others than their own species, 
except as warnings of danger. You hear the plaintive voice 
of the robin mourning the loss of her young; but other birds 
appear to have very little sympathy with her sorrows. A crow, 
caught in a trap, or wounded by a shot from the gunner, has 
attracted some scores of crows to his miserable condition, and 
these have drawn others to the scene by their boisterous caw- 
ings, till you wonder that so many scores of crows can be col- 
lected from many miles square; they are vociferous in their 
cries, but other birds evince very little interest in all that scene 
which has so excited the crows. These, as soon as satisfied 
that there is no remedy or deliverance for the prisoner, slowly 
disperse and leave him to his fate. We have seen the horse 
greatly frightened at first hearing the braying of the ass, and 
continuing to be agitated, till familiarity had proved how great 
an ass such braying required. ‘The different voices of different 
genera and species are essential to their particular and the 
general good. What a Babel the vociferous animals would 
form, if all the different voices now heard were to be changed 
into one and the same voice, or could be readily imitated by 
others. Such a mixing up of different species or families ag 
would be disastrous to the whole, has wisely been made im- 
possible. 

One more quotation, which is the continuation of that last 
made. ‘Nobody, for instance, would suppose, that because 
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the notes of the different species of thrushes, inhabiting differ- 
ent parts of the world, bear the closest affinity to one another, 
these birds must have had a common origin.” Whatever 
affinity the notes of different species of the same family may 
have, the notes of one species are so different from those of the 
related ones, that they are ever distinguished by that species 
from all others, and the intelligent hunter soon learns to dis- 
criminate them; the law being that each vociferous species has 
its own peculiar notes or tones. This prevents confusion being 
worse confounded. 

That the species of animals had a “common origin,” as 
proved from their notes or for any other reasons, has not been 
maintained in all this discussion. There is in nature no neces- 
sity for such a notion. Indeed, if the carnivorous races existed 
from the beginning, as is the general belief, there must have 
been provision in the Creator’s plan for their support, by the 
production of such a multitude of graminivorous animals in full 
maturity as were necessary, and that too as far as the car- 
nivora extend on the globe; and for the support of these gram- 
inivorous races, the fruits of the earth in adequate perfection 
must have been as abundant as their wants. The existence of 
plants and animals in vast abundance at once is the only natu- 
ral and plausible opinion; neither wheat nor rice, robins nor 
wolves, lions nor whales, being the product of one common 
stock in each case. So far as has been discovered, all the 
necessary relationships of the same species can be made and 
sustained without genetic descent. 

In the case of man, the fact may be different. As the voice 
of tradition, from early and remote peoples, points to one 
common origin of mankind, so the affinities of their languages 
go strongly to sustain it. This affinity is far better understood, 
more important and definite conclusions have been formed, and 
the brotherhood of a host of languages and peoples more firmly 
settled on linguical principles, and more extensively believed, 
than ever before. There are not found such essential “ differ- 
ences’ in the languages as weaken the conclusion already 
made. ‘To be qualified to say and maintain that such proof of 
“community of origin’ of different nations is “of no value,” 
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one should have spent a life of application of the finest powers 
of mind solely upon “the affinities of languages.”’ 

This brief discussion has introduced such facts and relations, 
as will enable every intelligent thinking man to apprehend, 
though he is not learned in the study of languages, or what is 
called the science of language, the utter absurdity of the views 
of the distinguished naturalist here opposed, and the absolute 
impossibility of sustaining the asserted comparison. The 
solution of the matter is to be found in language applied to 
another case; for here we see “how a man of a clear, sharp, 
and powerful mind, and reasoning according to correct and 
sound principles, may yet, owing to his defective knowledge of 
facts, arrive at conclusions directly opposed to truth.” Lec- 
tures, p. 253. 

Another particular, intimately connected with this, is thus 
stated by Professor Agassiz in the Essay, p. 65, note. ‘ But 
it is not upon structural similarity or difference alone, that the 
relations between man and animals have to be considered. 
The psychological history of animals shows, that as man is 
related to animals in the plan of his structure, so are these 
related to him by the character of those very faculties which 
are so transcendent in man, as to point at first to the necessity 
of disclaiming for him completely any relationship with the 
animal kingdom. Yet, the natural history of animals is by no 
means completed after the somatic side of their nature has 
been thoroughly investigated; they, too, have a psychological 
individuality, which, though less fully studied, is nevertheless 
the connecting link between them and man. I cannot, there- 
fore, agree with those authors who would disconnect mankind 
from the animal kingdom, and establish a distinct kingdom for 
man alone.” 

We shall not inquire after those who in this day maintain 
that man has not an animal structure and animal nature, or 
hold that he has “no relationship to the animal kingdom” in 
respect to powers; but we regret to know that any naturalist 
in this century supports the assertion that the animals possess 
the same kinds of powers as belong to man, the only difference 
being, that they “are so transcendent in man.” The “psycho- 
logical individuality” of animals is that mental power which 
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belongs to the animal nature, and which is entirely different in 
its nature and action from the moral power of man, shown in 
conscience, or the moral sense, or the feeling of moral obliga- 
tion, which is man’s ‘psychical individuality.” Man and 
animals are linked together by structure and mental power, but 
are separated by man’s moral power at an immeasurable 
distance. There is no link of connection, in this power, 
between them. If the animal is to be separated from the 
plant, so is man from the animal. “I cannot agree, there- 
fore, with those authors,’ who do not “establish a distinct 
kingdom for man alone.” 

As the classification had been already fixed by Agassiz upon 
the structure, and not upon psychological facts, the above 
quotation has no respect to the arrangement. Whatever may 
be the relation of man to animals in a psychological respect, it 
has been entirely set aside and ignored in the fundamental 
principle of the classification. It may be studied to any extent 
aftefwards, but is excluded from the system of arrangement. 
No matter how “transcendent are these faculties in man,” nor 
how utterly destitute of them is the animal, they are held by 
Professor Agassiz to be the common property of animal being. 
Yet it is, and ever will be, true, that no complete history of 
man and animals can exist, which does not point out this differ- 
ence, and give to man the supremacy his nature justly claims. 
The animals have not moral powers, or conscience, and man is 
distinguished from them by the kind of his characters or 
properties. The grand line of demarcation between them 
is found in his peculiar ‘‘ psychological individuality.” 

In the discussion of this important subject, it has been the 
fixed purpose to present fully and clearly the views of the dis- 
tinguished author of the Essay, so that his doctrines may be 
readily understood, and the arguments by which he supports 
them, and the conclusions derived from them, may be at once 
appreciated. To prevent erroneous views, or make false im- 
pressions, would injure the cause of science without producing 
any conceivable good. There are some, however, who seem to 
think it impossible that so distinguished a naturalist, and so 
noble-minded a man, can really entertain the notions contro- 
verted in this paper. The full extracts certainly exhibit the 
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real and mature thoughts of the author; and let them be read 
again. Delighted would the writer be to find, that Professor 
Agassiz as distinctly admits, as he now denies, that man has 
several powers, or characters, besides that of his moral and 
religious nature, or conscience, all of which are peculiar to him, 
and separate him from animals into a distinct class; even though 
he maintain that these are, with propriety, excluded from a 
zodlogical system, which had better be made dependent on 
structure alone. He, himself, wrote in the Essay, ‘If there is 
any one thing which places man above all other beings in 
nature;’’ but could he intelligently change it, and say, ‘‘ There 
ts one thing which places man above all other beings in nature,” 
viz., ‘‘that he possesses those noble attributes, without which, 
. . . » not one of those general traits of relationship, so charac- 
teristic of the great types of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
ean be understood, or even perceived.” But, when has the dog, 
horse, elephant, ox, goat, gorilla or baboon, peacock or hen, 
which we know or believe, “even perceived,” much less “un- 
derstood,’ any “one of these general traits of relationship’ ? 
And yet, how inferior is this power to that which perceives and 
loves the right, feels and abhors the wrong, loves his fellow- 
man, and renders the heart’s homage to God. 

But progress is made. The learned feel that man must be 
raised from the rank of a two-handed vertebrate mammal. In 
the last number of this review, it was stated that Professor Owen 
had placed man in a distinct sub-class, Archen-cephala, on 
account of the brain, as the organ of the ruling mind. And 
Professor Dana has lately given to the world his splendid 
“Manual of Geology,’’ in which he puts man in the sub-class, 
Archonts, man alone, separated “from other mammals,” ag 
Rulers, and thus standing at the head of creation, so far as the 
system admits. Professor Dana remarks,* that “science, in 
searching out the system of nature, leaves psychical and intel- 
lectual qualities out of view.” This is supposed to imply, that 
man has those ‘qualities’ which would properly separate him 
from animals, in a distinct division; but that “‘science’’ makes 
use of only material and structural characters in the system of 


* Silliman’s Journal, Vol. 35, for Jan. 1863, p. 65. 
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Zodlogy. Glad are we that one thus maintains that man has a 
nature superior to that of animals, and is to be clearly distin- 
guished from them. This makes the system of Cuvier natu- 
ral, that is, makes it ‘agree in every respect with the facts in 
nature,” and still be merely the “expression of a fact existing 
in nature, no matter how,’’ as Professor Agassiz states. Still, 
the Creator has not left out the qualities of mind and soul, or 
spirit, but made them the crowning endowment of man, as the 
head of creation. Why should he who presents God’s system 
omit them? ‘True, Professor Dana adds, that “these immate- 
rial characteristics have, in all cases, a material or structural 
expression.” Be it so: but when will it be learned from the 
cephalic arrangement of the upper extremities, from the head 
raised above all the other parts of the man, and from the erect 
posture and fitness of the body “for intellectual uses,” that 
man is a reasoning, moral being, and capable of sincere wor- 
ship vf his Creator? The common sense of man has taught, on 
these points, from Socrates and Plato onwards, far more than 
structural zodlogy can ever teach; for those topics are without 
its pale. The very system forbids their admission, as illus- 
trated by Agassiz, because man is an animal. Let the denial 
of this be made by all who hold that “science leaves psychical 
and intellectual qualities out of view,’ and much evil will be 
prevented; much good will be done by a general agreement on 
this point. Still, it will be felt more than ever, that the pre- 
sent system is not, in truth, the translation, “into human lan- 
guage, of the thoughts of the Creator.” 
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Banking Association and Uniform Currency Bill, with extracts from Re- 
ports of Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to Congress in December, 
1861, and December, 1862, 

The principles in regard to banking and currency advocated 
by Mr. Secretary Chase, and embodied in the bill of Mr. 
Hooper, as set forth in this pamphlet, are, beyond all doubt, 
genuine. These principles are, 1. That banks ‘shall secure 
their circulating notes by a deposit of Federal stocks with the 
Treasury department at Washington, to the amount of one 
hundred dollars for every ninety dollars of circulating notes 
issued by them. 2. That these notes shall bear on their face 
the United States emprimatur, showing that they are so secured 
by Federal stocks. 38. That they shall be receivable for all 
dues to and from the United States, except duties on imports, 
and interest and principal of the public debt. 4. These, and 
all other State banks not organized on this basis, to be required 
to keep on hand twenty-five per cent. of all their liabilities for 
deposits and circulation, in lawful money of the United States. 

Thus far, it is obvious that this system must be sound 
in principle, and beneficent in operation. It gives a sound 
national currency under Federal authority, and yet not issued 
by the Government itself, to which there are grave objections, 
if it can be avoided. It guards very fully against a redundancy 
of such currency, by the large reserves of lawful money re- 
quired to be kept on hand. Until the period of withdrawing 
the Government legal tender notes, and replacing them with 
Specie, it creates a large demand for them in bank vaults, which 
will largely absorb them, enhance their value, and lessen the 
market difference between them and gold. It will further 
increase the demand for the public stocks, and thus invigorate 
the public credit. These results are all beneficent. We do 
not doubt that such a system would facilitate the rapid restora- 
tion of specie payments after the close of the war. 

We think, however, the bill contains one little provision that 
is suicidal, We refer to the clause requiring the annual pay- 
ment to the Government of a tax of two per cent. on this circu- 
lation. We think it can be easily shown that this, along with 
the twenty-five per cent. reserve, and the locking up of capital 
in the Federal stocks, would make this currency cost more 
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than it will earn for the banks procuring it. It will prevent 
any extensive organization of banks under this law and frus- 
trate the whole measure. 

We think, moreover, that the tax on the circulation of exist- 
ing banks should be moderate, when that circulation is kept 
within sound and reasonable limits; but should be on a sliding 
scale, that rapidly becomes severe and prohibitory upon issues 
outrunning this wholesome standard. We believe, further, 
that the tax should be still lighter on the secured currency 
which prevails in New York, and possibly one or two other 
States, which is sound, free from inordinate expansion, and has 
cost dearly already, in the high premiums paid for the stocks 
by which it is secured. Some such modifications of this part of 
the bill, if we had time and space, we are prepared to show, are 
demanded by the highest considerations of public policy, and are 
requisite to the successful introduction of the scheme itself. 

There is another point which requires attention. No pro- 
vision is made for great abnormal emergencies, such as war, 
famine, financial panics. ‘The bill unrelentingly requires the 
winding up of banks that, on any account, suspend payment in 
Government money, or fall below the required reserve of such 
money in their vaults. We think the two last bank suspensions 
in this country prove the utter impracticability of carrying such 
provisions into effect, in great abnormal emergencies, and the 
desolation and ruin that would follow the attempt to enforce 
them. There ought to be provision for the temporary relaxa- 
tion of these provisions at such crises, salutary as they are in 
ordinary times. We see not why the currency bureau in the 
Treasury department at Washington, provided for by this bill, 
might not be authorized to act and judge in such emergencies, 
just as, in two instances, orders of council have been interposed 
to suspend the stringent regulations of the Bank of England, 
thus averting the most serious disasters of a threatened finan- 
cial panic. Those who desire to see this point more fully dis- 
cussed, we refer to our article on Money and Credit, in our 
number for April, 1862, pp. 382, et seq. 

These criticisms, of course, do not touch the great principles 
of the bill, which we heartily approve; but those minor details 
on which depend the successful working out of these principles. 
The Life of our Lord upon the Earth; considered in its Historical, Chro- 

nological, and Geographical Relations. By Samuel J. Andrews. New 

York: Charles Scribner, pp. 624, 8vo. 

There has been great need of a life of Christ in our language, 
which should present attractively the best results of modern 
investigations of the subject. The separate study of the Gos- 
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pels has been advocated to the exclusion of this comparative 
study, for the sake of preserving their individual structure and 
unity. But there is also a historical unity in the life of Christ, 
which can only be discovered by careful combination of all its de- 
tails. Much light can be thrown upon the relations and progress 
of our Saviour’s life, which ought not to be neglected because 
uncertainty and omissions still remain. Besides this, the mu- 
tual relations of the several Gospels themselves can only thus 
be estimated: and the apologetic aspect of the subject can 
never be long forgotten while infidels continue to cavil. That 
positive answers cannot be given to many questions is, perhaps, 
an advantage; for it gives a choice of explanations, and leaves the 
less excuse for assuming a contradiction. This historical result 
is but little disturbed by such differences of opinions, wide as 
they must remain on some points, because there is a remark- 
able agreement among sincere interpreters in all that is essen- 
tial to the production of a connected narrative of the events of 
our Saviour’s ministry. Mr. Andrews has given us a book 
very carefully made, full of the results of patient investigation, 
with thorough knowledge of the literature of the subject, clearly 
presented and very succinctly, without dogmatism, and in a 
spirit of reverence, both for the subject treated, and the inspired 
record in which it is contained. There is no book on the sub- 
ject, in English, so well adapted both for purposes of instruc- 
tion and for private reading. The volume is also handsomely 
gotten up. 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to 
Samuel. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Regius Professor of 
Keclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church. With Maps and Plates. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 
Grand street. 1863. Pp. 568. 

Canon Stanley, as the author of the Life of Dr. Arnold, and 
of Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, is already 
extensively and favourably known in America, as well as in 
Great Britain. The volume before us is, as he informs us, not a 
history, but lectures as actually delivered to his class in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. This determines very much its character. 
It is not a continuous narrative of events, but an elucidation of 
them in their connection and bearings. Still, the form of his- 
tory is in a good measure preserved, as all the leading events 
are considered in their chronological order. It entered into 
the design of the author to give his work an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. It is the history of the Jewish church, not of the 
Jewish race, language, or antiquities. He, therefore, dwells 
specially on those parts of the history which bear directly on 
the religious development of the nation. Dr. Stanley is com- 
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monly regarded as belonging to the “ Broad-school” of English 
theologians. This designation is intended to indicate a certain 
latitudinarianism of faith. It also indicates that the platform 
occupied by these theologians is wide enough to hold men of 
very different spirit and opinions. Dr. Stanley is not a be- 
liever in the strict doctrine of the inspiration and infallibility 
of the Scriptures, and yet he is far from belonging to the ration- 
alistic or semi-infidel class of Anglican clergymen, whose recent 
writings have caused so much disturbance and scandal. The 
work before us will be found of great and permanent value to 
the students of Old Testament history. 


Lhe Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rudolph Stier, D. D., Chief Pastor and 
Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Translated from the second Revised and 
Enlarged German Edition, by the Rev. William B. Pope, Manchester. 
Revised by James Strong, 8S. T. D., and Henry B. Smith, D. D., Profes- 
sor in Union Theological Seminary, New York. New York Ministers’ 
Library Association. N. Tibbals, Agent. Part I. 

This is the first of eighteen monthly parts, in which it is pro- 
posed to publish this valuable commentary, as translated and re- 
vised under the auspices mentioned in the title-page. Of these, 
the name of Dr. Smith is best known, and will amply guarantee 
to the public the character of the translation. This work will 

rove a valuable treasure to ministers. This we say most cor- 
dially, without undertaking to answer for all its teachings. It 
is marked by great learning, ability, and piety. Like so many 

German works, of which all this can be said, however, it is 

weakened by a certain tinge of mysticism. 


The Relations of Christianity and Science. A Sermon preached before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Columbia College. By N. L. 
Rice, D.D. Published by request. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 
Grand street. 1863. 

“ Our knowledge of the works of creation, of their laws and 
uses,’ Dr. Rice correctly says, “is called science.” As to the 
relation between science and revelation, he remarks, 1. The 
sources of knowledge in the two departments are equally 
divine, and therefore their teaching is necessarily harmonious. 
2. Hach of these two sources of knowledge is supreme in its 
own department. 8. Thé apparent conflicts between science 
and revelation relate to the deductions from the one or the 
other, and not to the ascertained facts in either. The sermon 
is mainly an amplification and illustration of these principles. 
These are the principles advocated in the article on the Scep- 
ticism of Science in the January number of this Review. We 
are happy to see them so clearly presented, and so ably de- 
fended in this seasonable and valuable sermon. 
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Political Fallacies: An Examination of the False Assumptions and Refu- 
tation of the Sophistical Reasonings which have brought about this 
Civil War. By George Junkin, D. D., LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand street. 1863. Pp. 332. 

Dr. Junkin, as President of Washington College, Virginia, 
was accustomed to give a course of instructions on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. As he held the old orthodox in- 
terpretation of that instrument, an interpretation universally 
adopted as to all essential points, until the time of Mr. Cal- 
houn, his exposition was not very palatable to some of his 
pupils, who began to be infected with the heresy of secession. 
Among other evidences of disloyalty, some of the students 
hoisted a secession flag on one of the college buildings. This 
the President ordered to be removed. It was soon, however, 
replaced. The question of its being allowed to remain was 
referred to the faculty, who decided that it should not be inter- 
fered with. Thereupon Dr. Junkin immediately resigned, and 
left the State, at a great sacrifice both of interest and feeling. 
He comes to the execution of the task proposed to himself in 
writing this volume, with more than ordinary preparation from 
his previous studies, and with more than ordinary strength of 
conviction and fervor of feeling. The evidence of all this is - 
impressed in his work. There is abundant proof of his fami- 
larity with all the literature of his subject, and with the dis- 
cussions which attended the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution. In the present state of the country it is of great 
importance that correct views on the nature of our government, 
and of the political duties of the people, should be widely dis- 
seminated. We therefore rejoice in the publication of Dr. 
Junkin’s seasonable work. 


A Morning beside the Lake of Galilee. By James Hamilton, D.D., F. L.S 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1863. 
This is a meditation on the incidents recorded in the last 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, bearing all the attractive charac- 
teristics of Dr. Hamilton’s well-known writings. 


Speaking ta the Heart; or, Sermons for the People. By Thomas Guth- 
rie, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1863. Pp. 216. 
This volume comprises twelve sermons of moderate length, 

on important points of Christian doctrine and experience. As 

Dr. Guthrie, since the death of Chalmers, stands in the first 

rank of the preachers of the gospel in Scotland, his name is 

all the recommendation such a book can need. 


THE 
PRINCETON REVIEW. 


SUC ELY ) SSIS: 


; No. III. 


Art. 1.—The Inspired Theory of Prayer. 


As one of the evidences that Christianity, even when most 
purely conceived as a supernatural power, is preéminently 
rational, we may reckon the freedom of Christ and the apos- 
tles, especially the apostle Paul, in speaking of the manner of 
its operation. It thus appears that our rational exercises are 
usefully employed, not only under the influence of saving, 
grace, but upon the work of grace itself. Accordingly, the 
church has presumed that a just speculative view of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith will promote the saving exercise 
of faith; and that a definite and rational doctrine drawn out 
from what the Scriptures teach concerning the atonement of 
Christ, will be used by the Holy Spirit to help us in receiving 
and applying the atonement itself. The benefit of the sacra- 
ments is undoubtedly increased by a just and reasonable view 
of the manner of their operation. From the apostle’s great 
pains to give, in 1 Cor. xv., the theory of the resurrection, we 
might presume that a well-formed philosophical doctrine on 
that subject, adjusted to the apostle’s outline, would help the 
practical influence of the scriptural view on the mind and heart 
of the church. In like manner, we may hope that a rational 
expansion of the suggestions of the Scriptures, and particularly 
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of St. Paul in Romans viii. 26, 27, on the theory of prayer, 
will help to sustain the interest of the people of God in their 
devotions, and to make their prayer more fervent and effectual. 
Respecting prayer there is a doctrine to be understood, as well 
as a duty to be done. 

The outline of the apostle on this subject is very brief, but 
very suggestive. ‘The Spirit helpeth our infirmities [in prayer ], 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints, according to the will of God.” The view will be 
unfolded in a natural way by explaining the infirmity of Chris- 
tians in prayer; the office of the Spirit as a help to this in- 
firmity; the manner in which the help is given; and the rela- 
tion of this work of the Spirit, both to the conscious desires of 
the suppliant, and the course of Providence in the world. 

In the first place, this divine provision of help for the people 
of God presupposes their own infirmity. It assumes that men 
without this aid are not able to maintain their vital communion 
with God, particularly in the form of direct supplication. This 
infirmity is not alone the general infirmity of man considered 
as a sinner by nature, and without supernatural grace. It is 
not alone the natural and total indisposition and inability for 
any mental exercise, which can receive the approval and bless- 
ing of God. It is the remaining and necessary infirmity of the 
spiritual man in his earthly state, without minute and infalli- 
ble foresight of the course of providence, which proceeds with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning. He knoweth not what 
he should pray for as he ought, in order that his prayer may 
coincide with the preéstablished course of providence, which 
will reveal the will of God. 

The apostacy of man from God, by the first transgression, 
broke up the living communion between them, and introduced 
an enmity which maintains the separation, and hinders the 
proposed reconciliation. The opposition of the natural man to 
all good is overcome by degrees in this life, and only imper- 
fectly to the last. As grace advances, the man becomes less 
averse to communion with God, and more reconciled to a habit 
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of prayer; his prayers improve in their spiritual character, and 
have a growing power in promoting the kingdom of Christ. 
In this whole course of improvement, from the first, the man is 
the subject of this gracious operation by which the Spirit helps 
the infirmity of the children of God in prayer. 

Now in order that the believer might be fully qualified, in 
and of himself, to maintain the perfect kind of prayer which 
shall be a uniform condition of progress in the work of God, he 
would need to know perfectly the nature and measure of his 
own sin, and all the best means of removing it by the appointed 
degrees, in all the circumstances of his life. He must also 
know the exact nature and all the varying phases of all the 
evil in the world; and the. best way of overcoming it, by a 
course of moral discipline with nations and with individuals, 
that will reveal the manifold wisdom of God. In other words, 
he must have an exact and ever-present knowledge of the plan 
of God in detail, and of the stages of its execution; and thus be 
able to anticipate in prayer each step in the course of provi- 
dence by which that part of the redeeming work is to be ac- 
complished. This knowledge man does not possess by nature, 
nor does the Christian acquire it by the Spirit which enlightens 
and renews him. By this infirmity of knowledge the Christian 
knows not what he should pray for as he ought. 

As this is called an infirmity by the apostle, and treated as 
a defect to be supplied by a special provision, it must dis- 
qualify for perfect prayer. It does not totally disqualify for 
useful exercises of devotion, or for asking good from the Lord 
agreeably, in some respects, to his. will, and therefore with 
benefit to ourselves; for if it did, there could be no acceptable 
prayer in the world. But it disables us for asking those things 
which it would be fit and proper, suitable to the established 
order of things, that we should pray for. We are unable to 
ask so as to coincide, in all respects, with his plan of operation. 
Yet in order to the perfect effect of prayer, we certainly must 
ask only for those things which are agreeable to the eternal 
foreordination of God. No other things than those can ever 
occur; and prayer that is offered for any other things cannot 
be specifically answered. On this account it is that the help 
of the Spirit is needed, and on this account it is given. It is 
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necessary that prayer, which is certainly appointed, and always 
to be reckoned as one of the guiding conditions of the works 
of God, should harmonize with the chain of causes which mark 
the inflexible line of the divine operation in the world. 

On account of this infirmity, there cannot be, without the aid 
of the Spirit, any efficacious prayer among men. Leaving out 
of view the other defects, even of Christian people, which 
vitiate all their intercourse with God, and their prayers 
perhaps most of all, it would be enough to destroy all good 
effect of prayer, if they were without this spiritual intercession, 
and should not know what to pray for as they ought. Even 
an occasional blind coincidence with the coming event, would 
argue no influence of the prayer in producing the event. And 
besides this, the language of the apostle implies, that in order 
to the virtue of any prayer, there must be, in some mind con- 
nected with the prayer, an intelligent apprehension of the 
things which God has provided to bestow; and this apprehen- 
sion the human suppliant does not possess. The apostle pre- 
supposes that the law of the spiritual kingdom requires this 
knowledge as the condition of all effectual prayer. He thus 
not only suggests, in the strongest possible way, the utter 
inability of the natural man to offer any effectual prayer to 
God; but also teaches that Christians themselves have not the 
necessary knowledge. The man is unable to specify the -par- 
ticular thing which it may be the will of God to bestow; and must 
therefore feel that when he asks a particular favour he cannot 
know, by the result, whether his prayer is effectual or not. 

This infirmity is revealed and recognised in many ways. 
There are those who have stronger presentiments respecting 
the uniformity of the divine operations in nature, than they 
have respecting the office and power of prayer in the kingdom 
of grace; and among these there is great difficulty in main- 
taining either a theoretical belief or a practical trust in 
the utility of prayer. In such minds the natural speech of 
reason is, He is of one mind, who can turn him? and what 
profit shall we have if we pray unto him? Such thoughts are, 
in themselves, impious; but they are a confession that ignorance 
of the divine will concerning future events would be fatal to 
all prayer among men, were it not for the intercession of the 
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Spirit. All Christians, moreover, even those who most firmly 
believe in the duty and the value of prayer, are more or less 
troubled with speculative difficulties about relying on answers 
to specific petitions; and there is among all such a restless 
desire to discover, if possible, the law by which this reliance 
may be sustained and regulated. Hence some insist that, 
according to the Saviour’s promise, Christians receive every 
thing they pray for, when they believe that they will receive it. 
And this being assumed, it follows, and Christians are some- 
times exhorted accordingly, that the reason for so much 
ineffectual prayer is the want of this particular belief that the 
precise thing asked for will be given. Such exhortation, 
if followed, leads to the unprofitable endeavour to obtain an 
assured faith respecting the particular things suggested as the 
special matters for prayer. In general, however, the exhorta- 
tion has no other effect than to make some unhappy because 
they have not this faith, and others perhaps fancy that they 
have it. It is all an attempt, however, to avoid the acknow- 
ledged difficulty arising from the fact that we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought, and is one of the ways in 
which this want of knowledge is vaguely recognised. The 
infirmity is acknowledged, also, in the universal admission, not 
only that most of the special petitions of Christians are not 
granted in form, but that most of the utility of prayer is 
really found in benefits not answering to the petitions, yet 
bestowed in consequence of them; as in the case of the apostle 
Paul, whose prayer for the removal of his affliction obtained 
not the removal of the evil, but the grace sufficient to bear it. 
And it amounts to an impressive confession of this infirmity, 
that all Christians, not so much from any remembrance of the 
revealed theory of prayer, as from a present sense of their 
weakness in such intercourse with God, confess their depend- 
ence on the present and special help of the Spirit in teaching 
them how to pray. In these and other ways, it appears that 
the infirmity of Christians in prayer, in the sense and extent 
we have ascribed to it above, is everywhere and always recog- 
nised in the consciousness of the church. 

This is a radical and fatal defect. It has its foundation in 
the sinful nature of man. To sce this in strong light, consider 
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how an analogous infirmity would impair the other forms of 
earthly life. The beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
have unerring discernment in selecting what their Maker has 
provided for their nourishment and comfort. Each species or 
individual judges for itself of the quality and quantity of its 
supply, amidst the immense variety and abundance to which it 
has access. Nature is its guide. The ox does not crop the 
wormwood and the ivy, nor too much of the nutritious grass. 
The brutes have all their supports, and their means of develop- 
ment and happiness, among the objects of sense; and they 
need no supernatural help for any infirmity of their instinct, to 
ensure their safety or their progress towards their chief end. 
But should their instinct fail them, and they not know what 
they should seek for as they ought, how quickly must they 
perish! Man is a spiritual being. ‘With all that is animal 
and earthly in his present constitution, he is still in his essence 
a spirit. He lives in the spiritual sphere, and is formed and 
required to receive all his supplies, for body and soul, through 
living intercourse with his Maker, and with the spiritual world. 
His intercourse with earthly things, even as means of bodily 
support and comfort, is to be considered by him as intercourse 
with God. It is to be entirely conducted with a devout recog- 
nition of the divine presence. It must be mixed with faith and 
prayer. The changes which he produces in earthly things, he 
must ascribe to God in him and in them. His obedience to the 
laws of nature in the world, he must reckon as obedience to 
God. He is taught by special revelation to recognise the 
invisible spirits of heaven as agents to minister to his security 
and happiness, and invisible wicked spirits as dangerous to his 
life and peace. All his earthly life has this heavenly connec- 
tion, is to be promoted in all its interests by spiritual means, 
and directed to spiritual ends. He thus lives as to body and 
soul in the spiritual sphere. He is not to commit himself for 
guidance to the animal instinct alone, like the brute, but also 
to the rational and moral instinct of his spiritual nature. Had 
man followed the rational and moral guide within him, in his 
primitive state, he would have obeyed the true law of his life, 
and gained its chief ends, the glory and the blessedness of 
God. We can imagine, by the help of analogy, somewhat of 
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the manner of his life in such a course of perfect obedience. 
His living functions would all have proceeded in the sponta- 
neous way, without resistance from any tendencies introduced 
by sin. He would have needed neither impulse nor guidance 
from without. His action would have been prompted and 
directed by the law of his inward life, under the regular and 
regulating course of divine providence. The law would have 
been written in his heart. He would have been a law unto 
himself. His natural desires would have uniformly agreed with 
the will of God, as given in the course of providence; and those 
desires would have been his continual asking for things agree- 
able to that will; and his unvarying codperation with God in 
thought, in feeling, and action, in procuring the gratification of 
his desires, would have been the form of his prayer. It might 
take place without any other knowledge except that acquired 
by experience of the ways of God. He might be unerringly 
directed by his natural instinct as a spiritual being, in all mat- 
ters pertaining as well to his spiritual sphere, as to the earthly 
department of his existence. His mode of life in his sphere 
would thus be analogous to that of other creatures in theirs. He 
would no more desire what would not promote his highest good, 
than the ox would hunger for the poisonous herb. His appetite 
for his appointed spiritual nourishment, and for the wholesome 
and nutritious food and drink provided for the use of his body, 
would be as healthful and as trustworthy as the instincts of the 
lower orders of life in their spheres amidst the objects of sense. 
That would have been his perfect life. In receiving from the 
fulness in store for him in God, how freely and with what dis- 
cerning instinct would his pure and healthful desires have 
taken precisely what had been designated, by the eternal pur- 
pose, for their satisfaction! How perfectly would they have 
seemed to know what they should seek for as they ought! 

But how mournful does the sin of man appear, when we con- 
sider how it has quenched the inward light which would have 
revealed to him the will of God in every particular respecting 
himself, and enabled him, at every point, to see the way to his 
highest good. This was a great defection, perhaps the chief 
one, in the apostacy of man. He lost communion with God. 
The light of his soul went out in darkness. This beaming 
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feature of the divine image in him was utterly effaced. He 
could no, more be a law unto himself. He could no longer be 
trusted to guide his own way through life, amidst the order 
which God had established in the world. His very heart is 
deceived and deceitful in seeking his welfare; and in his blind 
endeayour to find the way of life, he must ask and receive not, 
because he asks amiss. The mass of Christian people, even of 
the better standing, may not be accustomed to dwell in humili- 
ating reflection on this general infirmity, as they do on hatred, 
envy, covetousness, and similar evils of the grosser kind. But 
viewed thus as a fatal loss of standing in communion with God, 
as a state of utter blindness and helplessness in choosing for 
ourselves among things supposed to be possible in the course 
of providence with us, this failing must be regarded as our 
chief infirmity, if not the sum and substance of all our sin. 
What could be worse for the brute than a vitiated instinct, 
with which he could not distinguish his proper food from 
poison? One thing only could be worse; and that would be 
the perverted instinct which rejects the wholesome food and 
chooses the poison. And this is the failing of fallen man. 
He chooses evil rather than good. 

When the Spirit of grace takes possession of this fallen 
creature, the infirmity we speak of has begun to be supplied. 
The intercession of the Spirit is then begun. But the Chris- 
tian himself, even as a Christian, with all the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence which constitutes him a child of God, has 
not the infirmity removed. He still knows not what he staal 
pray for as he ought. He is so ignorant of his own spiritual 
state, and knows so little of the legitimate effects of providen- 
tial events upon his experience and character, that the more 
minutely he should attempt to specify the things he would ask 
for himself, the more would he fail to ask for things agreeable 
to the will of God. He knows so little of the real condition of 
his fellow-men around him, and so much less of all others in 
the*world whom he must pray for, that his particular petitions 
for all men must be extremely random and inappropriate. 
Scarcely can such prayer fall short of presumption. It must 
be in some sense, and according to its persistency, a grief and 
a resistance to the Spirit. It is not, therefore, to the natural 
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man alone that this infirmity in prayer belongs; but the spirit- 
ual man, in his earthly condition, must carry it with him to the 
end of his earthly life. So the apostle’s words imply. He 
speaks of it not as belonging to any one stage of our earthly 
course, but as a characteristic of all Christians in this world. 
‘*We know not what we should pray for as we ought,”’ and the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities. It is very important to our 
understanding of the apostle’s view of this whole subject, that 
we clearly conceive this infirmity as not merely a defect of our 
carnal nature, but as belonging to the earthly childhood of our 
spiritual man. It is also one which our growth in grace does 
not overcome; and which, like the mortality of the regenerate 
body, will be removed only by the sudden and perfect develop- 
ment of our last change. 

We should add, that it justly appears to the Christian as 
partaking of the nature of sin. It belongs to that state of our 
moral being from which we hope to be delivered. The spiritual 
mind feels it as a blemish, acknowledges it as such, and endures 
it not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope. The child of God would consider it a great 
evil to have such an infirmity for ever, and never to know what 
is for his true health and happiness. He is taught by the Holy 
Ghost, as by a spiritual instinct, to hope for that higher kind 
of communion in heaven, in which his resources in God will be 
sought and applied with a perfect and delightful intelligence, 
and with the happiest results to his eternal well-being. 

In the second place, we notice the office of the Spirit as a 
help to this infirmity. While the apostle recognises the uni- 
versal and grievous infirmity of the people of God, he also 
assumes# with equal decision, that there must be an inward and 
strict conformity of the new creature to the whole redeeming 
operation of God—a conformity that is manifest to God, and 
accepted as prayer for things agreeable to his will. The 
infirmity must be provided for. The deficiency must be sup- 
plied. The creature cannot adapt his own prayer to the divine 
scheme. Yet there must be adapted prayer. The Spirit, 
therefore, must produce it. He is not to give the man the 
knowledge of the things, for that would be virtually the gift of 
prophecy. In thus speaking of prayer as produced in the 
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spiritual mind without knowledge of the thing prayed for, the 
' apostle uses the words: prayer and intercession in a very broad 
sense, to denote the whole mental.posture of expectation and 
desire,—the whole presentiment of the new creature, conscious 
and unconscious, in agreement with the work of God in the 
world. ‘This presentiment in reference to particular facts of 
the future, is what the creature cannot originate in himself; and 
if he could, and thus have conscious knowledge of coming 
events, he would obtain what the Father hath chosen to keep 
in his own power. » But the prayer must exist; and the Spirit, 
who does the things, and who has them eternally in his mind, 
with a knowledge perfectly vivid and accurate, takes, in the 
new creature, that previsive and expectant posture which the 
apostle describes by his terms ‘maketh intercession.” This 
constitutes the mysterious and effectual substitute for our know- 
ing what we should pray for. 

There are two Greek words in the New Testament which are 
translated by the word help. One has the leading sense of 
cooperation, the other that of doing for another a deed in 
which he can bear no part, particularly in relieving distress. 
The distinction may not hold, in full, in every case, but is still 
very clearly noticeable in the current use of the words. Thus, 
for instance, (Luke x. 40,) Martha uses the former, in her 
request to the Saviour, ‘‘ Bid my sister that she help me;’’ and 
(Phil. iv. 8,) where Paul entreats a friend to ‘help those 
women who laboured with him;” while, (Matt. xv. 25,) the 
woman of Canaan, worshipping him, and saying, ‘‘ Lord, help 
me,” uses the latter. The former word-is the one by which the 
apostle signifies the help of the Spirit in prayer. It is here, 
and in the passage in Luke, compounded with two®preposi- 
tions; elsewhere with one. It expresses codperation; and 
suggests that those only have this help in prayer, who are 
praying themselves. This is a practical consideration of the 
utmost importance, to prevent the apostle’s idea of the Spirit’s 
intercession from being taken as occasion for neglecting the 
formal exercise of prayer. It is, then, to be noted as one 
part of the intercessory office of the Holy Spirit, that he is a 
helper. He prays “together with’ the saints. It is not a 
separate exercise that he performs within them, disconnected 
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from any exercise or corresponding endeavour of their own. 
But first moving them to call on the Lord, and thus placing 
their own! powers in suitable coincidence with his work, he 
takes their petitions as his occasions; and, though his own per- 
sonal state of holy aim and tendency in them must be con- 
ceived as perpetual and always the same, agreeably with his 
divine nature, yet his occasions for available activity in their 
behalf, are their own devotional frames. He is thus our helper 
in prayer, by blending his petitions with ours. This is not 
the place to explain in full the relation of his prayer to our 
own. But it belongs here to state, that the office of the Spirit, 
as signified by the apostle’s word, is that of a true and proper 
fellow-helper; taking hold with us upon the throne of grace, 
and giving to the breathings of our pious and earnest, but blind 
desire, the efficacious quality of his intelligent and pure inter- 
cession. 

Another aspect of the office in which the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmity in prayer, appears in his being our spirit of prayer. 
It is one of the common petitions of Christians that the Lord 
would give the spirit of prayer. They mostly mean by this 
the disposition to pray, and the fervent mind in prayer. But 
the Scripture doctrine concerning prayer would teach them to 
add this idea of the apostle, which would soon become the chief 
one in their thoughts; namely, that the Spirit in the saints prays 
for them in his own way; and that for us to have the spirit of 
prayer, in Paul’s sense, is to have our minds so controlled by 
the Holy Spirit, and their motions so swallowed up in his, that 
we shall pray only in his thoughts and words, and with his pure 
affection. But this cannot be done by voluntary effort in that 
direction. It must come by growth in grace. And to do this 
perfectly is what no Christian attains in this life. Such a com- 
plete absorption by the Holy Spirit is reserved for the heavenly 
state. But here it is permitted and required in the earthly 
measure. We are exhorted to pray én the Spirit. Pray in the 
Holy Ghost. This office of the Holy Ghost, as the spirit of 
prayer in the church, is always to be recognised, when we pray. 
His function as the spirit of prayer is not all fulfilled by giving 
us a devotional frame, and awakening the fervent desire; nor 
by teaching us to pray, and giving specific direction to our 
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petitions. The most availing, may we not say the only avail- 
ing part of his help for us, is his own prayer, which, of course, 
is the only part of the complex exercise that is perfectly ac- 
cording ‘to the will of God. 

The office of the Spirit in helping the prayers of the saints, is 
that of an intercessor. He maketh intercession for them. The 
scriptural idea of an intercessor, in its most general import, is 
that of an advocate; one who appears for others to plead their 
cause, or render them encouragement and aid by using his 
influence in their favour. There are two Greek words used in 
the New Testament, in speaking of the Saviour’s manner of 
using his influence in the invisible world for his people yet on 
earth. Both these words have the sense of advocacy; and both 
are applied to the work of the Holy Ghost in that sense. Thus 
one is used of Christ, Heb. vii. 25, and is translated, ‘“‘to make 
intercession.” The idea is explained, Heb. ix. 24, by the 
words, “to appear in the presence of God for us.” This is 
the word applied, in the passage before us, to the Holy Ghost, 
who is spoken of as helping the prayers of the saints. The 
other word is used in 1 John ii. 1, where we are said to have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous. 
The same apostle in his gospel, (John xiv. 16,) reports Christ 
as applying the term to the Holy Spirit, calling him the Com- 
forter (or Advocate) whom the Father would send to the disci- 
ples after their Lord’s departure. The personal office of the 
Holy Spirit as an intercessor, however distinguished from that 
of Christ, is plainly denoted in Scripture by the same terms, 
and must be regarded as one and the same efficient operation. 
We have here, therefore, one of the.many cases in which the 
same things done by one of the three persons of the Godhead 
are ascribed to another. The helping of the prayers of the 
saints is indeed an inward work, done in the soul; and the 
Holy Ghost is the divine person most commonly thought and 
spoken of as dwelling in us for the purpose of applying the 
redemption purchased by Christ. But the three persons are 
inseparable, and alike omnipresent; and according to Christ’s 
own declaration, all dwell personally in the saints. The Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit of the Father; and 
both work through him. The Holy Spirit is the efficient per- 
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son of the Godhead. Christ is the medium or mediator. The 
invisible and original source or ground of both, is the Father, 
whom no man hath seen nor can see. All are everywhere 
present together; each existing and acting according to his 
own personal distinctions and prerogatives. Thus, in the 
intercession for the saints, the Father determines and directs, 
the Son mediates, the Spirit performs. This glorious and 
merciful work of intercession is effected by the Holy Spirit, 
through the mediation of Christ; and both execute their office 
in obedience to the will of the Father. ‘The church, therefore, 
sees the help of God for her infirmities in prayer, to be the 
intercession of the Spirit, because the Spirit effects it; the 
intercession of Christ, because Christ mediates and conveys the 
Spirit for that purpose; and she may view it as the interces- 
sion of the Father himself, in this sense, that the Father deter- 
mines and directs it. This explains the idea of the Holy 
Spirit as an intercessor. The view does not confound the 
office and work of the Spirit with those of Christ. It pre- 
serves the mysterious distinction of the personal offices after 
the scriptural manner, and brings out to view the valuable 
instruction which the apostle would convey. The intercession 
of the Spirit is Christ’s intercession, as the Spirit himself is 
Christ’s Spirit. In whatever other ways Christ may be con- 
ceived as interceding for his people, besides thus helping their 
prayers, in those ways also the Holy Spirit must be conceived 
as performing his efficient part. 

The office of advocate, held by the Holy Ghost and by 
Christ himself, may be considered as concentrating several of 
its various functions in this intercession for the saints. The 
two words distinguished above, have some senses in common; 
one being more comprehensive than the other. The general 
office of advocate is not confined to the one operation of helping 
our infirmities in prayer. The Saviour represented himself as 
an advocate in behalf of his disciples, when he spoke to them 
of another advocate, [comforter,] whom the Father would send 
them after his departure. Yet Christ fulfilled his office for 
them, not alone by supplementing their knowledge in prayer, 
but in their defence before rulers, and indeed in all their 
Christian exercises and labours. So the Holy Spirit, whose 
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‘greatly enlivened operation in their hearts would be their 
inward evidence of Christ’s own continued presence with them, 
would be his efficient power in them, according to their need in 
all respects. He would take of all that was Christ’s and show 
it unto them. But all the Christian endowments contribute to 
the propriety and efficacy of prayer, and it was natural to take 
this comprehensive exercise of the direct communion of the 
soul with God, as an instance of the Spirit’s advocacy, in which 
all the departments of the important office were concentrated. 

In the third place, we consider the manner in which this 
divine office is fulfilled. The apostle designates our matters for 
this head, by his three phrases, xafo det, xara Ocdv; and 
atevay yore dhakyrocg. The first two are nearly related, but are 
sufficiently distinct to be separately considered. 

The infirmity that calls for the help of the Spirit is, that we 
know not what we should pray for xafo det, as we ought; 
according to what is fit and proper in relation to the course of 
providence, or the divine plan and order of operation. Our 
firmest belief in the efficacy of prayer, must not involve 
the presumption that our prayers interrupt the established 
course of providence, or change the divine, eternal plan of opera- 
tion. We should learn to bear this always in mind, whenever 
we think of the nature and office of prayer in the kingdom of 
God. Here is a reason why the substance of all prayer 
to God should contain the sentiment, Thy will be done. We 
believe all events to be predetermined. We therefore owe it to 
our doctrinal consistency, and our comfort in prayer, that we 
should endeavour, when we pray, to obtain the clearest possible 
view of our position in prayer in relation to the known fact of 
a divine, eternal purpose, and fore-ordination of every event. 
We must pray for things which it is agreeable to the will of 
God to bestow. These things are all predetermined and anti- 
cipated in the established order of the world. That we may 
have the benefit of codperating with God by prayer for the 
accomplishment of his will, the prayer must embrace the thing 
which God has appointed. But these we cannot know without 
the gift of prophecy. Hither, then, the prayer must be 
ineffectual, or contain some virtue of knowledge which we our- 
selves are not conscious of. This virtue of knowledge is 
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actually present; so that the requisite conformity to the decree 
of God is effected. And this is one part of the manner in 
which the Spirit intercedes. He gives to the prayer the virtue 
of an intelligent accordance with what is fit, and agreeable to 
the course of the divine operation. His intercession is also in 
such a manner as befits ourselves. It helps us at a weak 
point. How utterly profitless must be our prayer without this 
precious accession. The help of the Spirit is the only property 
of the believer’s prayers which makes them available; the only 
part that is acceptable to God. So prominent is this plea of 
the Spirit, that the Father testifies his respect for it, in passing 
by the spoken petitions, all the requests which we think, and 
feel, and utter, to those deeper yearnings of the Spirit, which 
are not uttered so much as into conscious thought and affection; 
yearnings which the Father sees as the searcher of hearts, and 
as knowing what is the mind of the Spirit. These deep and 
silent groanings, or yearnings of the Spirit, are exactly 
suitable to our infirmities and our wants. They are perfectly 
pure, free from all worldly taint, and even from the imperfec- 
tion of our carnal nature, which begins to corrupt all the 
workings of the Spirit, the instant they come into vital and 
active combination with our conscious motions of thought and 
affection. How suitable to our all-pervading sinfulness, which 
belongs to every thing merely natural in us, that the Spirit 
should so apply his help for our infirmities, as to leave it dis- 
tinguishable, by the eye of God, from our own infirm and 
worthless petitions; that it may still be known and unre- 
servedly honoured as the mind of the Spirit, entitled to prevail 
for its own intrinsic worthiness; that, when our random requests, 
born so often and so largely as they are of carnal blood, have 
been all put out of the account, and set aside as they deserve, 
there may be enough left in us to form abundant ground of 
acceptance with God;—nay, that the whole ground is left, on 
which we ever prevail with God in prayer. As the righteous- 
ness of Christ in general so comes into the view of God, that 
it alone is taken into account, and yet so keeps itself pure from 
the taint of our sins, that it appears to the eye of God in its 
original, unblemished glory;—so this particular part of that 
righteousness which comes in the place of our infirmities in 
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prayer, exactly answers to those infirmities; supplying precisely 
what we ourselves should have, if we knew what we should pray 
for “‘as we ought.” It is just the help meet for us in the case. 
And further, the working of the Spirit befits us as engaged in 
the exercise of prayer. The advocate here becomes properly 
intercessor. When we ask, he also appears and asks for us. 
How becoming the title, The Spirit of Prayer. The Holy 
Ghost in us, teaches, reproves, comforts, strengthens, sanctifies; 
but he also prays. He does not merely work in us responsively, 
in some sort, to our supplications, by imparting the general 
benefits of redemption, but he conforms his working to the 
posture of supplication itself. And this is an admonition to us, 
that as we value the Spirit’s intercession for ourselves, our 
friends, and a dying world, we shall be much in prayer our- 
selves, as our true way of employing the prevailing interces- 
sion of the Spirit in behalf of those great interests. In all 
these particulars, and many more which might be mentioned, 
the help of the Spirit may be seen to be xa6o det. 

It is also xara Ocov; expressed in our version by “according 
to the will of God.” The meaning of this phrase, by any pos- 
sible interpretation, must indeed emclude the sense given in our 
version. And from the point of view from which the transla- 
tors probably contemplated this intercession of the Spirit, that 
sense would naturally appear the leading and even the only 
one. But the view taken by most commentators of the secret 
and unexpressed intercession of the Spirit, seems to allow the 
presumption that, if the apostle intended thus to limit the. 
meaning, he would have used the full phrase, xara 76 0ddnpa 
tov Ocod as in Gal. i. 4. And the scriptural use of the simi- 
lar phrases, xata odoxa, xata veda, as in Rom viii. 4; zara 
Xpcotov, as in Rom xv. 5, and Col. iii. 8; especially zara 
dvOownoy, after the manner of man, Rom. iii. 5; and the same 
phrase xara Oeov, 1 Peter iv. 6, afford ample grammatical 
authority for giving the words the broader sense, ‘after the 
manner of God.” What is thus done after the manner of God, 
will be, of course, agreeable to his will. The intercession of 
the Spirit would thus be described as purely a divine operation, 
not a prayer of our own, corrected by the Spirit. Although 
taking place in us, it does not partake of any human charac- 
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teristics, as seen and approved of God. The only righteous- 
ness in us which God approves, is the righteousness of Christ. 
The only prayer in us, which prevails with God, is the interces- 
sion of the Spirit of Christ.. The intercession of the Spirit 
must appear to the Father by itself, with only those character- 
istics of prayer which are truly divine. It would not other- 
wise fill the place appointed for prayer in the kingdom of God, 
and answer its ends. So far as it partakes of the attributes of 
our fallen humanity, it becomes imperfect. And this imperfec- 
tion we always acknowledge. We recognise it as belonging to 
every prayer we offer as our own. The confession is true and 
proper. And we may always justly add, that if the Lord were 
strict to mark the imperfection of our prayers, he would not 
regard them. With the view now before us, we may say he 7s 
thus strict, and does not regard them. For we here see that 
there is a purely divine intercession in us, which, however 
closely united with our own motion, is still distinct from it, 
and is actually distinguished by the Searcher of hearts. It is 
strictly ‘the mind of the Spirit.” God knows it as such, and 
considers and estimates it by itself. He approves it. This is 
even involved in his knowing it. He knoweth the mind of the 
Spirit, as he knoweth the way of the righteous. And thus we 
should remember, that the only element in our prayer which 
he thus approves, and therefore the only efficacious element, is 
that which is xara Osdv, and not xara*évOpwxov. The inter- 
ceding office of the Spirit in the saints is thus conducted in a 
.manner entirely divine. 

The other characteristic given by the apostle to the Spirit’s 
intercession, is designated by the words orevay pote dhadytocc— 
“with groanings that cannot be uttered.” ‘There is strong 
proof in this whole chapter that the special inspiration of the 
apostle gave him an insight into the spiritual constitution of 
the kingdom of God, without moving him to construct a com- 
plete philosophical view of that kingdom as a whole. He sees 
the whole creation pervaded by the omnipresent Spirit, as a 
living power. His conception is that of an organic whole, 
with redeemed man for its head, being moved throughout, by 
that same Spirit which dwells in the saints, with a silent, 
unconscious, imperceptible, and inexpressible yearning towards 
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the manifestation of the sons of God, 7. e., the resurrection 
glory of our body, in which our salvation is consummated. 
The life of the whole system is to have its perfection in the 
glorified life of the saints. To that it ministers with the har- 
mony and unity of a living system, (ver. 28.) The one Spirit 
in the whole creation makes it one organism, as the one Spirit 
in the saints and Christ makes them all one body. Now this 
Spirit in the saints tends, with longing and hope, towards, their 
complete glorification. It also communicates the same ten- 
dency to all parts of the creation, which it fills with its pre- 
sence and power. But no where else is that tendency joined 
with such a rational and conscious activity of the creature as. ** 
in man. Here is to be found the character of the inexpressi- 
ble groanings in the saints. They’are nothing audible; no 
vehement feeling; not attended by sensible agitation. They 
are unexpressed, not because too strong for expression, but 
because they are not brought forth to the conscious exercise of | 
any of the faculties of expression. They are not uttered with- 
in, to the conscious knowledge of the suppliant himself. The 
Holy Spirit breathes them, or cherishes them as his own feel- 
ing or aim; a yearning towards the fufilment of the divine 
will; and he is so dwelling in the heart of the saint, as to 
impart the yearning to the spirit of the man, yet without caus- 
ing it to come up to a verbal expression, or to thought, or defi- 
nite, conscious desire. *The expression is hindered, it may be, 
by tendencies of the human nature not yet reconciled to the 
Spirit’s motion. The faculties do not yet ‘‘move in swift, 
obedience” to the divine impulse in the inner man. The 
expression might come if the man were thoroughly spiritual in 
his frames of mind. At least it might be given as object of 
knowledge and of specific desire. Or, on the other hand, there 
may be items in the Spirit’s views which, from their nature, 
are incommunicable to the human mind in its earthly state. 
There are “things of the Spirit of God’’ which the spirit of 
man cannot know—which cannot be imparted to it by the 
Divine Spirit as matters of knowledge; and some of these, 
perhaps all of them, connected as they are with the work of 
God and the nature and progress of his kingdom, have more or 
less to do with the efficacy of prayer; while, from their nature, 
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they cannot be given as matters for the human understanding, 
and for the specific desires of the heart. Such things must 
remain unexpressed through the human faculties, for want of 
the proper adaptation of the faculties to conceive and utter 
them; and yet these all may have a living connection with the 
course of the Lord’s work, and with the welfare of the individ- 
ual believer. A part of these inward yearnings are towards 
things of which there is no personal and conscious discernment 
. or knowledge, and therefore the yearnings may not be them- 
selves revealed in any of the conscious exercises of the soul, 
but exist only as tendencies, unperceived in themselves, but by 
E*? Gano means inoperative in the innermost man, as the groans of 
- the unconscious world, while possessing immense Locos 
value, receive no conscious recognition by the ‘creature.’ 
The groanings are thus not such as can be suitably desig- 
nated by that term. Yearnings they more properly are; but 
even these are commonly conceived as states of conscious life. 
- Tendencies have scarcely enough of intense activity for the 
apostle’s idea; and yet there seems to be great felicity in 
Olshausen’s conceiving an analogy between these groanings 
and the yearning for perfection in a plant; where the impulse 
towards glorification appears in the motion of the vegetable 
organs to obtain and appropriate the light on which the blos- 
som and the fruit depend. If they should be called presenti- 
ments, joined with desire, the inspired idea would seem to be 
answered in full. Only we should not by any means conceive 
them as consciously entertained by the soul in ordinary cases, 
These deep yearnings of the inner man, not only unspoken, 
but unthought and unfelt, are the availing property of the 
Christian’s prayer. It is not necessary for its efficacy that the 
mind of the Spirit should find its way into the thoughts and the 
speech of the suppliant; neither, as we have said, is it possible. 
The acceptable state of the soul in the effectual prayer consists 
very largely of those profound and silent aspirations which do 
not open into the field of human observation. They are known 
only by the Searcher of hearts. They express not so much 
the intensity as the depth of that spiritual motion which is 
really at the bottom of all the prayers of the saints. They 
are the intercession of the Spirit, according to the will of God 
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performed in obedience to his direction—after a divine, and not 
a human manner, and for things which God has seis for 
his people. He helpeth our infirmities. 

In the fourth place, it remains to consider how this interces- 
sion of the Spirit is connected with the prayers of the saints 
and with the course of providence in the world. 

This can be ascertained from the Scriptures only. The 
whole subject is a secret of the spiritual world. It cannot be 
discovered or explained by observation or experience. It is 
not revealed by any of our conscious exercises. The apostle 
treats it asa part of the hidden process of that kingdom which 
cometh not by observation; revealed only by the Spirit of the 
Lord to the apostles, and to be received by faith. In the heart 
of the saint it is known only to the Searcher of hearts. It is 
the mind of the Spirit. That is the mind of God, and God 
only knows it. Only from the Scriptures do we learn that the 
Spirit intercedes at all; and from the same source alone do we 
learn how the Spirit’s intercession is connected with the con- 
scious supplications of the believer. 

The intercession of the Spirit and the intercession of ‘Christ 
stand in one and the same connection with the believer’s pray- 
ers. The two kinds of intercession differ from one another as 
two parts of one whole. Whatever the Spirit does in the be- 
liever, he does as the Spirit of Christ. He is Christ’s agent in 
it all. There is a mediating part of the operation which 
remains peculiar to Christ. Without this mediation the Holy 
Spirit could do nothing. Without this mediation the Holy 
Spirit does not proceed from the Father at all. Christ medi- 
ates the Spirit’s intercession. He is the middle person through 
whom the Spirit works. The work is therefore as properly the 
work of each, as of either. Itis Christ’s work in one respect, 
and the Spirit’s in another. ‘The mediating part of the inter- 
cession is Christ’s. He is the responsible superintendent 
through whom it is done. Then there is the effiedent part of 
the operation which remains peculiar to the Spirit. Christ is 
said to intercede at the right hand of God, to show that he 
stands first as the representative of divine authority and power; 
that as the power proceeds from the Father to work in men, it 
passes first to the person of Christ; and then, through him, 
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into the person of the Holy Spirit, and in him, into efficient ope- 
ration, in and for the believer. Nothing of all this is to be 
understood as transacted in space and time. The Son, as Son, 
proceeds eternally from the Father; the Spirit proceeds eter- 
nally from Father and Son. In other words, the whole being 
of God is an omnipresent Spirit of living power, in which the 
three persons are eternally to be distinguished; and all the 
three have their part in every divine work. The intercession 
of Christ and that of the Spirit are parts of one and the same 
work, and therefore both are vitally connected with the 
believer’s prayer. 

- The Spirit’s intercession may be viewed as prompting the 
prayer of the saints. It is a most inspiring and encouraging 
thought, that the intercessory motions of the Spirit are the 
source of all our disposition to pray. We know that the Holy 
Spirit is the author of all desire for spiritual good in men, and 
therefore of all disposition to ask for it. The intercession of 
the Spirit may therefore be considered as lying at the bot- 
‘tom of the believer’s own prayer, and as being expressed in 
that prayer, so far as the believer prays “in the Spirit.” 
These motions of the Spirit, if we may call them motions, are 
the eternal and unchangeable state of the mind of the Spirit 
with reference to the work of God. The new creature in 
Christ is formed by this indwelling of the Spirit in the natural 
man; and of course this indwelling Spirit retains there all this 
perpetual motion, tendency, or yearning in the direction of the 
work of God. This we described above as what the apostle 
signified by “groanings that cannot be uttered.’ This ten- 
dency of the Spirit is always in the believer, and therefore the 
believer has always in himself a motion prompting him to pray. 
If he should “ pray always and not faint,” he would be obey- 
ing always the leading of the Spirit. It is possible for us to 
“pray always in the Spirit,’ because the Spirit is always 
praying in us. Even when the infirmity of the flesh, or neces- 
sary occupation, or the love of the world, prevents the actual 
form of prayer, the Spirit still retains his own yearning, and 
would impart it if not hindered by the insusceptible state of 
the preoccupied mind. The more the Christian falls in with 
this constant tendency of the Spirit, the more he adorns the 
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doctrine of Christ concerning prayer, and the more he walks 
worthy of his vocation. This motion of the Spirit prompting 
him always towards prayer, is one of the ways in which the 
calling of God is expressed to his heart. When the life of the 
Christian is not duly pervaded by the Spirit of prayer, he is in 
a state of contention against his inward intercessor. He ‘‘re- 
strains prayer” which the Spirit in his heart would move him 
to offer. Whenever he is moved to pray, the motion: of the 
Spirit is the cause. The prompting may be partly by know- 
ledge of this doctrine of the Spirit of prayer; and hence the 
utility of knowing this precious truth as we are trying to teach 
it; but it’may also be something like the unconscious presenti- 
ment, which a person may express concerning a future event, 
without knowing what or why he speaks. But the prompting 
commonly takes place without bringing forth in the suppliant 
any presentiment of the things agreeable to the will of God; 
leaving the thought and words of the prayer to the natural 
idiosyncracy, or to the suggestion of circumstances, for want of | 
a readier coincidence, or a proper reconciliation of the whole 
man with the work of the Spirit within him. The uttered 
prayer thus becomes an index, not of the mind of the inter- 
ceding Spirit, but only of the fact of his prompting to prayer. 
We further notice here a fact of great practical importance 
in relation to the connection of the Spirit’s intercession with 
the prayers of the saints, that the intercession does not avail 
except when the person prays himself. It is, therefore, in the 
first place, no encouragement for any to neglect the offering of 
their own supplications unto God. If any one is not moved 
enough by the Spirit to address the Lord in prayer in any 
form, he derives no benefit from any interceding motions of the 
Spirit within him. The spiritual influence in that case is 
wholly lost upon him. It is as when a sinner is moved by the 
Spirit towards any religious duty whith he entirely neglects. 
He receives no saving benefit from the operation of the Spirit 
upon him. In the second place, the refusing to direct the 
desires of the heart to God in some devout and reverential 
way, is a quenching and grieving of the Spirit, and is a great 
sin, extremely dangerous to the spiritual welfare. This view 
reflects a heinous aspect on the sinful state of those who live 
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under the administration of grace, without prayer. It is a 
state of active contention against God. This shows, more- 
over, that the connection between the Spirit’s* intercession 
takes place in the living principle of both the divine and the 
human person. It avails for the man only when it blends itself 
with his own life, and shows itself in his outward acts in some 
degree. Though that intercession alone is effectual for the 
saints, yet, if they do not so far accept it as to yield to its 
influence in prayer for themselves, they receive no good. The 
Spirit of prayer in the church is a part of the life of Christ 
which we receive; and unless the individual accepts it, and 
yields himself in willing obedience to its power, it will not 
avail for him. Every one who earnestly prays to God, may 
have the consoling assurance that the Spirit is interceding for 
him. But one who offers no prayer, can have no such assur- 
ance. Hven though he has the Spirit in his heart, and striving 
there to lead him to prayer, as he strives in all under the 
gospel to lead them to repentance, yet, by his own perverse 
resistance, the Spirit of prayer is grieved, as the Spirit of 
repentance is grieved in other cases, and his benefits are for- 
feited and lost. No one can say that his own prayers are 
unnecessary, because in themselves ineffectual, or because they 
can add nothing to the efficacy of the intercession of the Spirit, 
or for any other reason. The Spirit helpeth us in prayer. If 
we do not pray, he does not help us. We have always cause 
to repent and condemn ourselves, that our prayers are not 
more obedient to the silent dictates of the Spirit in the heart. 
When, however; we so far yield to his influence, as to engage 
our own faculties in prayer, in good faith and earnest, then we 
have his effectual help. But if we so utterly repress the 
heavenly intercessor, that his influence does not reveal itself 
through the superincumbent weight of worldliness and unbelief, 
and produces no thought or feeling of devout supplication in 
us, we have no benefit of his prayer. The prayerless soul 
under the gospel light is condemned for resisting the Spirit. 
Its state is worse than that of a heathen, to whom such Chris- 
tian, new covenant influence is never imparted. 

Again, the intercession of the Spirit, while thus vitally 
connected with our own prayer, though not itself recognised in 
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the conscious experience, is nevertheless a ground of assurance 
as to the efficacy of prayer. The fact of the intercession is 
known only by revelation. Whenever we feel a disposition to 
pray, we may know that this disposition is from the Holy 
Spirit. And we are taught by the apostle, that besides giving 
this disposition, the Spirit ‘helpeth” by an intercession of his 
own. And knowing all this, though we know not how far our 
particular supplications may be indited by the Spirit, we still 
have a ground of assurance proportionate to the sincerity and 
submission of our prayer. The special matter of our petitions 
may be very little affected by the Spirit, though the disposition 
to pray is wholly from him. Believing the fact, we trust upon 
it as the real and only evidence of our acceptance with God. 
What we lack in perfect conformity to the will of God in 
prayer, we make up by humble and thankful reliance on the 
Spirit’s own prayer for us. So in all other respects; wherever 
we feel ourselves wanting in what is good, we rely on the right- 
eousness of Christ, applied to our use by his Spirit. Wherever 
we perceive anything good in ourselves, we ascribe it to Christ. 
It is the work of his Spirit in us. Though not conscious of 
his prayer, we are conscious of the great imperfection of our 
own, and may find welcome relief in trusting by faith on his 
gracious intercession for us, where our own failure is so deeply 
felt. 

From our present point of view, we can observe that the 
intercession of the Spirit is related to the Christian’s own 
prayers, as the perfect principle of life in general is to the 
actual, imperfect phenomena. The Spirit of God in the Chris- 
tian dwells deep in the heart. His control of the Christian’s 
action is effected by working on the innermost principles of his 
being. His help in prayer, therefore, is not a superficial work. 
It is not a suggestion of words, or even of thoughts. It is not 
an awakening of desire. It is a diffusion, through the inner- 
most being of the man, of that pure and perfect power of life 
whose tendencies or motions perfectly agree with the ideal 
work of God in his kingdom. From this new life, the life of 
the Spirit itself, arise the desires, the thoughts, the words of 
actual prayer. As it dwells in the heart, it is perfect. The 
apostle signifies this by describing it as according to the will 
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of God, or after the divine manner. He signifies it even more 
strongly, by describing its motions as “‘groanings that cannot 
be uttered’’—too high for the faculties of expression in imperfect 
men. If, now, as it works outwardly through the human facul- 
ties, it met no obstruction or disturbance, it would make the frame 
and expression of the Christian’s prayer throughout according 
to the will of God, because conformed entirely to the mind of 
the Spirit, so far as a finite mind can be. But the mind of the 
Spirit, in coming forth into the forms of devout thought, and 
feeling, and expression, meets the various imperfections of our 
fallen nature, the obliquities of thought, the perversities of 
feeling, the infirmities of expression, which render only an 
imperfect report of the divine thought and operation within. 
We notice here the usual disagreement between the perfect 
motions of life within and the actual phenomena of the life. 
We know not how to preserve our life and health as we ought. 
There is great disagreement between the inward vital motions 
which proceed immediately from the creating and preserving 
power, and those voluntary motions of the man, put forth with 
the conscious desire to preserve and strengthen the living 
powers, and to accomplish their purposes in the world. Were 
the delicate springs of any man’s life subject to the immediate 
impulse of his voluntary action, they would be rudely disturbed, 
and soon entirely interrupted. But his living motions rise 
continually from a power within, of which he has no conscious 
knowledge, and no immediate control. The original vital 
impulse of our being lies beyond the range of our voluntary 
agency. And that primitive impulse, as it comes from its 
divine source, is perfect. But in working outward into the 
experience and the character of the man, it encounters resist- 
ance from imperfect organization and various disturbing forces 
arising from the circumstances of its operation. While the 
original living power in the man, considered as the power of 
the new creation, tends to produce the perfect human forma- 
tion of mind and body, its actual production falls far short of 
its true standard, ‘‘the glory of God.”” In human society also, 
so little do the members know of the laws of true prosperity, 
and so liable are they to break the laws they do know, that if 
their social welfare were wholly subjected to their conscious 
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and voluntary agency, they would soon bring their system to a 
stand. But there is a current of life in society, infinitely 
better than the speculation or the practice of the members. 
From this arises the conscious desire of improvement in the 
members, and their aspiring activity. All their progress is but 
a growing conformity to the primitive impulse of the inward 
social principle of human life. While they know not how to 
guide their social course as they ought, and work oftener 
against their well-being than for it, the inward spirit helpeth 
their infirmities—maintains the radical vitality of their system, 
and gives it a primary and incipient impulse, according to the 
will of God. These, also, are a species of groanings which 
cannot be uttered; the deep, silent yearnings of the indwelling 
Spirit in the social heart of man, which the articulating organs 
of the system have not yet the configuration to express. All 
earthly life, indeed, is constructed and administered in this 
way. There is no actual development of plant, tree, animal, 
or man, according to the idea of the perfect form. The princi- 
ple of life, as it proceeds from the Creator, is perfect. But its 
development is so disturbed by adverse forces that, as a general 
rule, in all the kingdoms of earthly life, certainly in the human 
in every case, it falls short of perfection. 

The intercession of the Spirit may also be considered in its 
connection with the course of Divine providence. We are not 
taught that God answers prayer by interrupting or disturbing 
the established laws of his providence. If prayer interfered 
with the appointed course of nature, it would destroy its sta- 
bility altogether. For if, as the Bible teaches us to expect, 
the acts of God will yet all be done from respect to the prayers , 
of the saints, the order of the world would be entirely subvert- 
ed. The confidence of men in the laws of providence would be 
wholly overthrown. We are not to presume that effectual 
prayer introduces a new condition of things, and changes the 
divine course. With God, there is nothing new. His plan 
had, from the beginning, a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place. 

The intercession of the Spirit takes its place in the system 
of the world by its connection with infinite Intelligence. The 
virtue of the Spirit’s intercession, in the apostle’s view, lies in 
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this, that it is according to the will of God. It is not expected 
to change or influence that will, in any degree or respect. 
The will of God is unchangeable; and to be conformed to it, is 
the whole duty and interest of man. All effectual prayer in 
the church is that which says or implies, in every word and 
thought, “Thy will be done.’’ The infinite intelligence of the 
Spirit is one reason for the accordance of his intercession with 
the will of God. For the Spirit knoweth infallibly what the 
will of God is. This knowledge, of course, includes all things 
embraced in the eternal plan of God for the creation and 
administration of the world. The Spirit’s intercession must, 
therefore, be comprehensive. That infinite intelligence em- 
braces all that God has appointed to come to pass; and has its 
eye not only on that particular which may immediately con- 
cern the Christian’s interest for the time, but what may concern 
him for all time, and what may concern all men for time and 
eternity. This is altogether beyond our view. It is more than 
we are able to ask or think. 

Besides the intelligent discernment of the will of God, the 
Spirit has an efficient agency in fulfilling that will; and this 
increases the virtue of his intercession. His connection with 
the course of providence is vital. His own living, personal 
efficiency is the actual, operative principle of the providential 
scheme. ‘The Spirit is life.” In him the will of God, and the 
eternal Word which expresses it, become actual existence and 
work. The Spirit is to the will of God as actual life and force 
are to their originating purpose. His intercession is, therefore, 
the efficient form of the petition, “Thy will be done.”’. That is 
to say, it is not the speaking of that word, but the doing of it. 
The speaking of the word belongs to the Son; the doing of it 
belongs to the Spirit. 

When the Spirit says within us, ‘‘Thy will be done,’ his 
speech is action. His utterance is the personal exertion of 
that power which is the essential foundation of the active forces 
of the world. It is his motion towards the irresistible fulfilment 
of the eternal decree. His infallible discernment of the fore- 
ordained particulars of the scheme is an important part of his 
help to our infirmity. It is in intelligent conformity to the 
course of divine operation. That operation is personally his 
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own; and he knows what he himself is dong. It furnishes a 
rational ground for our confidence that the prayer we offer, 
though not with his infinite knowledge, yet by his prompting, 
belongs in the appointed order of the world. As the personal 
efficiency of the Holy Spirit is the acting power of providence, 
his intercession is a part of his effectual working. It is his 
working among the intermediate agencies by which the parti- 
cular things contemplated are to be brought to pass. An im- 
portant part of these agencies is that of the people of God 
themselves. Their prayer is ineffectual unless joined with 
action. The diligent use of means for obtaining the good we 
pray for, is an indispensable condition of the answer to prayer. 
It is thus that the Spirit himself proceeds. His effectual inter- 
cession is not without effectual working. The two offices, that 
of helper in prayer, and that of helper in the work of God, 
cannot be separated. They cannot be in all respects distin- 
guished. With him, prayer is work. The “groanings that 
cannot be uttered” are his silent energizing towards the fulfil- 
ment of the work of Christ in the hearts of his people. So in © 
relation to the whole course of providence in the world. The 
Holy Spirit pursues his efficacious agency, through all the 
course determined by the will of the Father, and committed to 
the mediation of Christ; working in the saints to will and to 
do according to his good pleasure; and his working in them to 
will, can be very easily identified with prompting them to 
pray. 

Effectual prayer, then, does not interfere with the established 
order of the world. It is included in that order. The decree 
which ordains the end, ordains the means. It is the Unchange- 
able One who hears prayer. The Maker of the world is 
Christ; who also prepared it to become the temporal dwelling- 
place of his church, and appointed its laws for the discipline of 
his people. His redeeming power works in agreement with the 
laws of the natural world. The work of the Spirit in renew- 
ing the people of God and building them up in holiness through 
faith unto salvation, is a supernatural work; but it harmonizes 
with the established series of cause and effect in the natural 
world; allows its own spiritual causes to be incorporated with 
those that are natural, and to proceed with them in the same 
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invariable order. This is a great truth, taught by the Scrip- 
tures, and beyond contradiction. It is founded in the nature of 
God as supreme, almighty, eternal, and unchangeable. It 
appears in the method of his government in heaven and earth. 
It is one of the fundamental articles of Christian knowledge. 
Our faith should receive and rest upon it, as it rests on any 
other doctrine concerning Christ and his kingdom. Firmly as 
we believe that God hears prayer, so firmly must we believe 
that the prayer he hears belongs to the established and un- 
changeable order of his-administration. Clearly as we discern 
one of these truths, so clearly must we, at the same time, dis- 
cern the other. Neither of these doctrines is healthful for the 
human mind, except in living union with the other. The two 
ideas, of the effectual supplication of the church and the un- 
changeable divine decree, belong together. They are united in 
the glorious reality; let them be united always in the thought 
of the church. ‘The faith which can apprehend them clearly in 
their proper unity, is a principle of heavenly origin and of 
great power; worthy of the Spirit of Him, who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world, but whose coming 
was at the desire and prayer of his people. 

The apostle’s doctrine of the intercession of the Spirit, as we 
have endeavoured to explain it in the foregoing pages, has great 
practical value. 

From the great infirmity of Christians in their communion 
with God, they have cause to humble themselves deeply before 
him, and confess the great defects of their prayers. If their 
acceptance depended on the fitness and propriety of their own 
petitions, they might well despair. When the Christian con- 
siders how little he knows of the will of God, as to particular 
future events, especially in the spiritual kingdom, he must be 
convinced of his entire inability to comply, of himself, with the 
conditions of effectual prayer. And this is one form of the 
enmity of the carnal mind against God. A Christian mind, 
with such a view of its infirmity, will not be liable to think more 
highly of itself than it ought to think. The heart of a true 
believer is most effectually humbled when brought into most 
striking contrast with the perfection of God. And here is one 
of the points of striking contrast; the man, on the one hand, 
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offering prayer without knowing what he should pray for as he 
ought, and with scarcely a shadow of intelligent conformity to 
the will of God, as to the particulars of his prayer; and on the 
other hand, the Holy Spirit making silent intercession, after the 
truly divine manner, and in perfect agreement with the will of 
God, which is about to be done in the case. 

The apostle’s doctrine of the intercession of the Spirit is a 
valuable caution against presumption in prayer. Importunity 
and fervency are virtues, but only when duly subjected to the 
will of God. The help of the Spirit. avails chiefly for us on 
this account. The pure motions of the Spirit are a still, small 
voice, and like the higher and more refined principles of the 
natural mind, are easily lost amidst impassioned mental exer- 
cises and persistent habits, and are best heard by the most 
delicate and cultivated spiritual sense—by those that “have 
ears to hear.”” There are methods of maintaining the commu- 
nion of the church and of individual believers with God in the 
ordinance of prayer, which are founded in speculative misap- 
prehension of the nature and efficacy of the ordinance, and ' 
consecrated to popular religious feeling by long usage, but 
* which would seem, in the light of the apostle’s doctrine, almost 
of necessity to overbear the still, small voice of the Spirit, and 
encourage, under the specious guise of fervency and importu- 
nity,-a presumptuous thoughtlessness of the will of God. 

This doctrine of the Spirit’s intercession offers fruitful hints 
on the nature of our living intercourse and communion with 
God. That intercession is, to our own prayer, as we have said, 
what life in general is to the phenomena of life. The Spirit 
prompts prayer as the living principle puts forth thought and 
affection. Prayer thus becomes a part of the process of life. 
It is hardly using a figure to call it the breath of the spiritual 
man. It is the action of the life, and the means of preserving 
and strengthening it. By our prayers, the Spirit’s living inter- 
cession comes forth into our personal activities, and is appro- 
priated as a part of our personal life. And this, as to our 
own benefit, is a large part of the answer of prayer. This is 
the principal, normal form of our communion with God. It is 
making the life of the Spirit in us, common to him and our- 
selves. Our communion with Christ in general, is after this 
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manner. Being ingrafted into Christ, we become more and 
more partakers of his living powers, by the exercise of the life 
he gives. ‘As I live, ye shall live also.” 

A legitimate effect of the apostle’s prominent and absorbing 
view of this help of the Spirit, is a high estimate of prayer as 
a means of spiritual discipline for the people of God. When 
once the Christian has formed the habit of daily prayer, with a 
watchful and submissive looking for the mind of the Spirit as 
to the particular things to be*prayed for, in what other exercise 
could he find so powerful aid in “bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ’’? 

That God has provided this intercession of his Spirit as a 
help to his people in prayer, is the argument of all arguments 
for believers to pray without ceasing. What assurance does it 
give that every sincere prayer of the follower of Christ receives 
the gracious regard of the Father in heaven. Those who pray 
in the Spirit, have the privilege and honour of codperating 
with God in a special sense. Every praying soul is joined 
with the Spirit in the work of God. Every praying family 
labours together with God. Every community of believers, 
united to maintain prayer by the help of the Spirit, is a part- 
ner with God in his work, and in the glory that shall follow. 


Art. I1.—Religious Instruction in the Army. 


AN army may be contemplated in varied points of view, 
according to the thought habitually uppermost in the mind of 
the observer. To our amiable and patriotic President, his war 
Secretary, and General-in-Chief, no doubt it appears as a 
mighty engine of vast destructive capacity, to be employed in 
crushing the power of an audacious rebellion, and reéstablish- 
ing the authority of the government over the whole territory 
of the nation. To the Commissary Department, it must appear 
as a huge monster, of insatiate appetite, requiring all the 
energies of a most productive climate and soil to be strained, 
that suitable and sufficient food may be provided for it. The 
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Medical Department regard it as a body liable to wounds and 
disease; and all the appliances of the healing art are ready to 
be employed to preserve or restore its health. To the eye of 
the philanthropist, an army is a vast assemblage of human 
creatures, by their position, and the exigencies of the service to 
which they are called, liable to severe privations and grievous 
sufferings, far removed from the kind care of those whom 
nature and the God of nature have provided as the kindest, 
gentlest, and most faithful nurses by the bedside of the sick 
and dying;—and nobly has the whole country responded to the 
appeals which have been made to it to provide all that it is 
possible to apply to the alleviation of the sufferings of those 
who are sick among strangers, and amid all the discomforts of 
the hospital and the camp. In the mind of a Christian, the 
contemplation of an army awakens the most painfully solemn 
emotions. Here are congregated hundreds of thousands of 
immortal beings. They are, by the necessity of their position, 
segregated from society, set free from its restraints, and 
removed beyond the reach of its refining, elevating, purifying - 
influences. Their associations and modes of life are, in their 
positive tendencies, such as to develope some of the worst vices 
of our nature. These demoralizing tendencies have free play 
to work out their appropriate results, unchecked by the influ- 
ences of home, the habits of refined society, or the institutions 
of religion. The camp has always been a school of vice. 
There are peculiar temptations; there are fewer restraints; 
there is the example of superiors and comrades; there is the 
thought, that no reproof from sorrowing affection will follow 
the act of the transgressor. Is it strange, then, that masses 
of men, mostly young, thus cut off from all the humanizing 
influences of society, should rapidly deteriorate? Is it strange 
that parental affection, in parting with those in whom the 
richest and genderest hopes are garnered up, should fear for 
them, less the dangers of battle than the corruption of the 
camp? What Christian heart must not be stirred to its inmost 
depths, when considering the moral state of the brave defenders 
of our dearest rights, the preservers of the rich heritage 
bequeathed to us by our fathers? But when this additional 
reflection arises, that these immortal beings, placed in circum- 
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stances so unfavourable to their moral culture, are liable to be 
summoned, at any moment, by some one or other of the many 
casualties of war, to meet the solemn issues of eternity, it is 
impossible for the Christian to rest satisfied until he has done 
what, providentially, he may be enabled to do, in behalf of 
those having such strong claims upon him. 

Now, it is the settled conviction of all Christian men, that 
the gospel of the blessed God is the remedy provided by 
infinite wisdom for all human evil. The right of every human 
being everywhere to participate in all the privileges of the 
gospel, is a question which, at this age of the church, no one 
cares to discuss. The right is indisputable. The public 
preaching of the gospel, by those duly called thereto, is the 
great means appointed of God for bringing all men everywhere 
into the kingdom of his Son. It follows, then, that it is the 
duty of the Christianity of this nation, to see to it, that those 
who are perilling all in the cause of human liberty and pro- 
gress, who have the common claim of humanity to a portion of 
the care of the church, and, superadded to this, a stronger 
claim arising from gratitude for service nobly rendered, from a 
sense of their peculiar exposure to evil, and their constant 
liability to sudden death, shall enjoy the preaching of the gos- 
pel among them, as the only agency that can fit them to live, 
or prepare them to die. 

These considerations have had such an influence, that in the 
laws providing for the organization of our armies, there is pro- 
vision made that every regiment may have a minister of Jesus 
Christ, appointed for the work of religious instruction therein. 
Moreover, the President of the United States is authorized by 
law to appoint chaplains in hospitals, where, in his judgment, 
they are needed, that the consolations of religion may be 
brought to the thousands of sick, who are, by wounds or 
disease, separated from their comrades in the field. 

These provisions of law would seem to be ample; and yet it 
is undeniable that the public mind is not satisfied as to the fact 
that our soldiers enjoy, to the extent that they might and 
ought, the preaching of the gospel. The dissatisfaction seems 
to have reference to two points, if we take the publications of 
the press as correctly indicating the state of the public mind. 
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First, it is alleged that the number of chaplains in the service 
is insuflicient; and secondly, that great inefficiency character- 
izes the efforts of many who hold this position. Both these 
points certainly deserve a thorough discussion, that the extent 
of the evils complained of may be accurately ascertained, and 
that the appropriate remedies may be forthwith provided and 
applied. 

The object of the writer, in the following pages, will be to 
give what information on these points his position as a chaplain 
in the army has enabled him to acquire. Neither the time 
allowed him from official duties, nor the circumstances under 
which he writes, will allow an exhaustive discussion of the 
‘important topics which will come under review. It is hoped, 
however, that some useful hints may be thrown out, and that 
more competent minds may be able to suggest some plan by 
which our armies may be more thoroughly evangelized, and the 
reasonable expectations of the Christian sentiment of the coun- 
try more fully met. 

On the first of the points suggested, the writer regrets that — 
he can give not even an approximate estimate of the number 
of regiments in the service that have, and the number that are 
destitute of chaplains. There can, however, be no doubt that 
very exaggerated statements of the amount of destitution have 
been made by different parties, who, from one cause and 
another, think it to their interest to make such statements 
public. That there are destitutions, no one can deny. Can 
the cause, or causes, be ascertained? If so, the matter may be 
remedied, 

1st. The law under which chaplains are appointed in the 
volunteer service provides that they “shall be appointed by the 
regimental commander, on the vote of the field-officers and com- 
pany commanders on duty with the regiment at the time the 
appointment shall be made.’’ There are regiments in the 
service who have never had a chaplain appointed, through an 
omission on the part of those in whose hands the appointing 
power is lodged by this law. It requires no very vigorous 
exercise of the imagination to surmise many reasons why 
certain officers omit to make a selection of a minister of reli- 
gion, whose very presence they might feel as a sensible incon- 
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_ venience, and whose official duties might oblige him to denounce 
some of their darling sins. Suppose the appointment of mis- 
sionaries for the city of New York were lodged in the hands of 
the mayor, upon the vote of the residents of the Five Points, 
would it be strange if the franchise, thus conferred, should lie 
unused, and the office of city missionary remain vacant to the 
end of time? Again, the regimental commander may be an 
infidel—he may regard religion as a delusion, and its ministers 
as deceivers of the people. Such a man has been found in the 
House of Representatives, and afterwards in the Senate of the 
United States, opposing the election of a chaplain there. Is it 
strange that colonels should sometimes be found treading paths 
that senators have trod before them? 

2d. A very singular fact happens to be within the personal 
knowledge of the writer, and which, though affecting only the 
regiments of a single State, accounts, to the extent of its 
influence, for the want of chaplains in some of the volunteer 
regiments. 

By another section of the law already cited, it is provided 
that “Zhe Governors of the States furnishing volunteers under 
this act, shall commission the field, staff, and company officers 
requisite for the said volunteers.” In a certain regiment of 
volunteer infantry, a minister of the Presbyterian church had 
received the appointment of chaplain. He applied personally 
to the Governor of the State to obtain his commission. The 
Governor put him off from time to time, pleading the pressure 
of other business. Much time was thus consumed, and in the 
meanwhile, an amendment to the law respecting the appointment 
of chaplains was enacted by Congress, providing that no one 
should receive the appointment unless he received the endorse- 
ment of five ministers of the denomination to which he belonged, 
certifying that he was a proper person for the position. The 
provisions of this law, although wholly inapplicable to appoint- 
ments made prior to its enactment, the Governor insisted must 
be complied with, and the brother was put to considerable 
trouble to procure the names, from the fact that but few of his 
ministerial brethren were accessible. At last, armed with cer- 
tificates, duly made out, in compliance with an ea post facto 
law, he waited upon his Excellency, but that most scrupulous 
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official utterly declined to act in the premises, assigning as his 
reason, that the regiment having now been mustered into the 
service of the United States, he had nothing farther to do 
with it. 

It is said that his Excellency is a believer in the theological 
teachings of Robert Owen, and that consequently he regards a 
teacher of evangelical religion as a very unnecessary append- 
age toan army. However this may be, the facts given above, 
as to his course in this particular case, can be implicitly re- 
lied on. 

3d. Vacancies exist in many regiments, because the chap- 
lains who held the appointment have either died in the service 
—(two brethren of a single Presbytery, Transylvania, have thus 
finished their course)—or, through the failure of their health, 
have become unfit for the hardships and exposures of the field, 
or, owing to the condition of their families, have found it neces- 
sary to resign. Why their places have not in every case been 
taken by others, may perhaps appear from what yet remains 
to be said on another part of this subject. ; 

4th. Resignations have also occurred from other causes. 
Some of these may be unjustifiable. Yet before pronouncing 
sentence of condemnation, the facts and circumstances should 
be duly weighed, and proper allowance made for the imper- 
fections of human nature. 

Prior to the law approved July 17, 1862, a chaplain in the 
volunteer service was entitled to ‘‘the pay and allowances of a 
captain of eavalry.” By that law a material reduction was 
made in the pay of officers generally. That reduction was 
chiefly in the line of cutting off certain perquisites, in the mat- 
ter of commuting forage, &c., to which, by general consent, 
officers regarded themselves entitled. In a struggle so vital to 
the nation as that in which we are engaged, no good citizen 
will object to bear his full share of the burdens which such a 
struggle necessarily entails. Officers in the army would gene- 
rally have yielded cheerfully to any reasonable reduction of 
pay, if that reduction had been made to apply, in just propor- 
tion, to all branches of the public service. But it is perfectly 
notorious, that the very Congress which so zealously and patri- 
otically reduced the pay of the men, who, at great expense, 
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had raised companies and regiments for the war, and at the 
sacrifice of their private business, and the risk of their lives, 
had taken the field against the common enemy, not only re- 
fused to reduce thezr own snug salaries of three thousand dol- 
lars a year, for a few months’ service in Washington, a service 
involving no privations, and causing but little loss to private 
interests, but they they also refused to abate the nuisance of 
congressional mileage, so long a stench in the nostrils of the 
nation. ‘Nay more, not only did the members of this Congress, 
who saw so clearly the necessity of the reduction of the salaries 
of public servants, and of retrenching or abolishing all per- 
quisites of office, omit to apply the pruning-knife to their own 
pay or pexquisites, they, with generous liberality, voted to 
themselves the usual amount of books, stationery, newspapers, 
&c. And also, with some trepidation, it is true, yet still by a 
sufficient majority, voted themselves triple mileage for the same 
Congress, sternly rejecting every proposition to reduce the 
enormous rate, per mile, or to straighten the zig-zag courses 
by which congressional mileage is still reckoned. 

It is left to others, not subject to the pains and penalties of 
Article 5th of the “ Articles of War,” to characterize such con- 
duct in befitting terms. It is only alluded to here, as a ground 
of great dissatisfaction in the minds of officers, who feel the 
injustice of being subjected to special burdens, not shared by 
those who impose them upon others. 

This law has been made to bear more harshly upon chaplains 
than upon other officers. They are no longer paid as captains 
of cavalry, but a special rule is applied to them, which singles 
them out, and subjects them not only to reduction of pay to the 
amount of over three hundred and fifty dollars a year, but to 
special indignities besides. 

Chaplains are but men; and it is an old discovery, that “in 
man there is a great deal of human nature.” It is all very 
well to talk of being above pecuniary considerations, and act- 
ing from pure regard to the rewards of the heavenly world. 
The government pretends to act on the principle of paying for 
labour bestowed in its service. The Bible itself declares that 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire,” that no man “ goeth a 
warfare at anytime at his own charges.” Whatever the sneer- 
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ing infidel, or the ungodly of every class may assert, it is the 
sentiment of this Christian country, that adequate provision 
should be made by law for supporting the teachers of religion 
in the public service. 

It is strange, then, that men, many of whom made a pecu- 
niary sacrifice by entering the service, seeing a disposition on 
the part of those, happening, for the time, to have the power, 
not merely to alter the rate of compensation held out when the 
office was accepted, but to discriminate, in the reduction, to 
their injury, should conclude that it was their privilege and 
right to resign a position which no longer remained such as 
when they accepted it? Still less can we wonder at such a 
conclusion, when the necessary effect of such reduction of rank 
and pay, is so to degrade and belittle the position of chaplain 
in the eyes of those with whom they associate, whose training 
and modes of thought and habits, lead them to attach undue 
importance to such adventitious considerations, as seriously to 
cripple their influence, and interfere with their usefulness. 

Sth. Another reason for the want of chaplains in the field, 
is the fact that so many regimental chaplains are detailed for 
duty in the various general hospitals established at different 
points. It has already been stated, that the President is 
authorized to appoint chaplains to such hospitals, but for some 
reason, the power thus conferred has not been exercised to any 
considerable extent, at least in the West, and many regiments 
have had their chaplains taken from them, and kept on duty 
in these hospitals for months, and in some cases for more than a 
year, the regiments in the meantime being left destitute. And 
it is with shame that the writer is obliged to confess, that some 
chaplains, for one reason or another, so much prefer duty in 
hospitals, to accompanying their regiments in the field, that 
sometimes an unseemly eagerness has been manifested to secure 
such appointments, and a strange unwillingness exhibited to 
return to their proper post when relieved from such service. Of 
course, to the regiment, it makes no difference whether they 
have no chaplain at all, or that he who nominally holds the 
position should be kept on detached service, cut off entirely 
from all intercourse with them. 

6th. There is still another class of causes operating to give 
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ministers of the gospel who respect themselves, and who have 
been accustomed to receive at least courteous, and mostly kind 
and considerate treatment, from those with whom their duty 
calls them to mingle, a distaste for the position of chaplain in 
the army, arising from the supercilious and haughty demeanour 
towards them of officers, especially if of the regular army, and 
the disposition to construe all the rules and regulations of the 
Service so as to oppress, insult, and degrade those who hold 
this position. A few instances within the knowledge of the 
writer will exemplify what is meant. 

It is provided in the Army Regulations, that “an officer who 
travels not less than ten miles without troops, escort, or mili- 
tary stores, and under special orders in the case from a military 
superior, * * * shall receive ten cents mileage, or, if he 
prefer it, the actual cost of his transportation, and of the 
transportation of his allowance of baggage for the whole jour- 
ney.” <A chaplain travelled by the ordinary mail route, some 
four hundred miles, under an order from Major-General Buell, 
then commanding the Department of the Ohio, and upon his 
arrival at his destination, presented his account to the quarter- 
master having charge of transportation at the post. At first, 
some exception was taken to the distance charged for. When, 
after some delay, it was made clear that the distance was com- 
puted by the usual mail route, and that the shortest continuous 
route known, and that this was the route actually travelled, a 
further delay was caused by an alleged absence of a check- 
book. When the check-book was obtained, the captain decided 
that he would only pay the actual cost. of transportation, not- 
withstanding the provision giving the officer presenting the 
account Ais option. ‘Thus all other expenses, except for mere 
fare by stage or car, must be borne by the officer himself. 
And finally, when the whole question was referred to the 
Quartermaster-General, a decision was rendered in about these 
words, “The Army Regulations have not been construed as 
allowing mileage to chaplains.”’ 

Another chaplain, ordered to duty in a hospital, for a time, 
as the other officers and attachés, occupied a room in the hos- 
pital building. The surgeon in charge, for some cause, wishing 
to be rid of his presence, deprived him of his room. He sought 
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the Quartermaster, whose duty it was to furnish quarters to 
officers; and a question arising as to his right to claim them, 
this question was also referred to Washington. In due time, 
an order, purporting to come from the Quartermaster-General, 
was returned, to the effect that chaplains are not entitled to 
quarters or fuel at the expense of the government. No reason 
or argument is employed to sustain this purely arbitrary 
decision—a decision seemingly in the teeth of one of the 
plainest provisions of the Army Regulations—a decision 
which, if not set aside or disregarded, renders the continuance 
of chaplains at certain posts impossible. But there it stands. 
So far as it is promulgated, the subordinates in the Quarter- 
master’s Department are bound to act in accordance with it; 
and the chaplain has no option but to submit to humiliation, 
expend his pay in purchasing fuel at from fifty to sixty cents a 
bushel for coal, in paying boarding at five or six dollars a 
week, and hiring a room at from eight to twelve dollars a 
month, and withal have the further mortification of seeing 
officers on duty at the same post, of all ranks and grades, pro-: 
vided with the finest quarters the splendid private residences of 
the city where these incidents occurred, can furnish. 

There are other reasons operating to deter men from enter- 
ing, or causing them to abandon the service as chaplains, 
which may be merely hinted at, without a very distinct enu- 
meration. Some brethren in the service have been compelled 
to abandon it and return home, to counteract schemes for dis- 
placing them from their churches, which they did not wish 
permanently to resign, nor would the people consent to it, 
when they entered the army. Some find so many obstacles 
thrown in the way of their usefulness in their regiments, either 
by a want of codperation on the part of those in authority, or 
by positive opposition and wilful hinderances needlessly inter- 
posed by them, that they become discouraged and resign. 
Some, no doubt, from natural restlessness of disposition, when 
the novelty has worn off, become tired, and forsake the post to 
which they had aspired. 

But allowing full weight to the operation of all these causes, 
still there is a host of earnest, faithful, laborious, God-fearing 
men, who, amidst all discouragements and discomforts, with 
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hearts burning with love to Christ and the souls of the men 
who have interposed with their lives to save our country from 
destruction, still labour on, animated by the hope of the rich 
reward which shall be the portion of them that turn many to 
righteousness. 

We come now to notice the second of the points suggested 
for consideration—the alleged inefficiency of the labours of 
those who are engaged in the work of religious instruction in 
the army. 

1. Reflecting men need hardly be cautioned against readily 
believing charges affecting the character of a large number of 
Christian ministers, and casting discredit to some extent even 
on religion itself. Such charges often originate in a spirit of 
mirthfulness and thoughtless raillery, and what is uttered in 
jest, is often, by misapprehension or perversion, received and 
circulated as sober reality. A good joke on a parson never 
loses anything in the repetition. Let a youthful and mischiev- 
ous colonel, as in a case actually oceurring, conceal a bottle in 
the baggage of the chaplain of the regiment, and then discover 
this evidence of the parson’s secret indulgence in tippling, and 
if the chaplain be one of your sober, matter-of-fact personages, 
easily annoyed by a practical joke, and incapable of laughing 
at and laughing off a piece of harmless pleasantry, of which he' 
himself is the victim, this will only give additional zest to the 
story, which will spread through the camp, and perhaps reach 
the ears of some at home, who will mourn over the corruptions 
of camp-life, that affect even the teachers of religion. Many 
charges against chaplains have their origin in personal malig- 
nity. A faithful discharge of his duty to his Divine Master, 
and to the government of which he is a sworn officer, will often 
place him in such relations towards the enemies of both as to 
excite their ill-will towards him personally, and this ill-will 
finds its most natural vent in insinuations and open charges 
affecting his character and labours. Hostility to religion itself 
is often exhibited in a spirit of detraction towards its friends, 
and especially its public teachers and defenders. Every cler- 
gyman is, to a greater or less extent, subjected to annoyance 
from this source. A chaplain is peculiarly exposed. He is 
surrounded by many who are the most bitter opposers of reli- 
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gion, He is removed from the support of most of those who 
at home sustain the minister, and frown the slanderer into 
silence. It is not just then, as assuredly it is far less than 
generous, for those who do not share in the malicious feeling 
which prompts the slanderous insinuation, to join forthwith in 
the hue and cry. It is not wise to give heed to the idle tales 
of men in the army respecting chaplains, whose opinion of reli- 
gion and its ministers at home no one would regard as entitled 
to the slightest attention. 

2. Much of the complaint made against chaplains is also due 
to the imperfect information possessed of the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and the opportunities afforded them for 
the discharge of the functions of their office. 

The Army Regulations prescribe no distinct duties for the 
chaplain. The duties of the army-surgeon are explicitly 
defined. The means and appliances for enabling him efficient- 
ly to discharge those duties are abundantly provided. He is 
supreme within the limits of his own department. No inter- 
ference by others with him, while in the discharge of the duties 
of his office, would be tolerated. The same is true of the adju- 
tant, quartermaster, and other officers, both of the staff and 
line. With the chaplain it is different. Owing, perhaps, to 
the peculiar nature of his duties, or to the incongruity of Con- 
gress prescribing by law to ministers of religion the manner in 
which they must discharge the functions of their office, the 
chaplain has no definite department—he is clad with no 
authority, he can issue no command, he is left to discharge his 
duties according to his own sense of what is fit and proper; he 
has no means of enforcing what may seem to him decorous and 
right, and he is constantly liable to be interfered with in the 
measures which he may adopt, by those whose authority he has 
no means of resisting. It is no easy matter often to determine 
what can be done by him, for the moral and religious welfare 
of the men to whom he sustains the relation of religious teacher 
and guide. Of course, he feels it to be his duty to preach to 
the regiment. But often the regiment is on a march, for it is 
too true that there are no Sabbaths in war; or if not on a 
march, the weather may be inclement, and as the only shelter 
provided for the soldier, in attendance on worship, is the 
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vaulted roof of heaven—their only seat the lap of mother 
earth, or some chance rock or log—it is evident that there are 
many Sabbaths of the year when preaching to a regiment in 
the field is impossible. But, if other circumstances are favour- 
able, some general may select the Sabbath for a review, or 
the colonel may order an inspection, or some grand parade of 
some kind or other may occupy the hours appropriate for pub- 
lic religious services. 

Next to the preaching of the gospel, the faithful chaplain 
relies upon the circulation of religious books and tracts, to 
instruct the men and impress them with a sense of their duty. 
A collection of suitable books is often kept by the chaplain asa 
circulating library, and lent to such men as can be induced to 
avail themselves of its advantages. Other books are given to 
the men as presents, and it is most gratifying to see the eager. 
ness with which these books are received, and the general peru- 
sal which they get. The compiler of the little volume published 
by the Presbyterian Board, entitled the ‘Soldier’s Pocket 
Book,” may enjoy the thought that thousands and thousands 
have eagerly received and. most attentively read, and carefully 
preserved this little manual; that it has cheered many a weary 
hour in hospital and camp, and has, without doubt, been blessed 
to the eternal welfare of many precious souls. The difficulty 
in the way of chaplains using the religious books, so freely con- 
tributed by the various publication societies of the country, to 
a much larger extent, and with much happier results, arises 
from the want of any provision for the transportation of the 
books along with the regiment onamarch. The quartermaster 
has means to transport his stores for the comfort of the body ; 
the surgeon is allowed transportation for his instruments, books, 
medicines, and hospital stores; but food for the mind, remedies 
for the diseased souls of men, in the shape of religious books 
and tracts, and copies of the word of God, are not contempla- 
ted as part of the equipment of an army, and for them no 
transportation is provided. The effect of this omission is 
greatly to cripple the chaplain in his use of one of his most 
potent means of doing good. 

There are always some men in the regiment who are sick,— 
the hospital of a regiment is seldom entirely empty. Often 
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men are accessible by religious teachers, under the mellowing 
power of sickness, who ordinarily are careless and indifferent. 
Here is a wide field for the labour of “a faithful chaplain. He 
can visit the hospital daily. He can read a portion of the 
divine word, and pray with and for the men. He can kindly 
inquire into their condition, and drop a word of sympathy or 
of counsel. Such labourisnotin vain. It is rare to meet with 
aman who will not kindly and gratefully listen to one whom 
he sees concerned for his own highest welfare. He will regard 
the chaplain as afriend. The effect will be salutary on others. 
The influence of such labour, faithfully performed, can hardly be 
over-estimated. But, even here, there is a liability to interfer- 
ence. In the hospital, the surgeon is supreme. He may object 
to religious services, or he may interfere with them by various 
methods. Cases have occurred in which no hour of the day 
could be allowed to the chaplain for the purpose of holding 
religious service. If the surgeon is an infidel, or if he be 
unfriendly to the chaplain, or if he desire to display his author- 
ity, or if he be subject to whims and caprices, he may bafile 
every effort of the chaplain to hold service in the hospital. In 
such a case the chaplain has no remedy. The regulations give 
him no right to visit the hospital contrary to the wish of the 
surgeon, and if such right be given him by a general order, he 
is invested with no authority to resist an invasion of it. 

It is the practice of some chaplains to go on the parade , 
ground at the time of ‘dress parade,’ and there, when the 
whole regiment is assembled, invoke the blessing of Almighty 
God in prayer. This practice is decorous in itself, and most 
salutary in its influence. It is a daily recognition of the pres- 
ence of God, and of the dependence of all upon him. But, 
unless the colonel consent, this service cannot be held. It 
depends wholly on his will, whether an opportunity shall be 
afforded for this most becoming recognition of the presence 
and power of the Most High. 

These are the chief opportunities for the public exercise of 
the functions of his office, afforded to the army chaplain. It has 
been seen how many interferences he is subject to in the per- 
formance of those functions: how dependent he is on the 
good will and codperation of others, to enable him to perform 
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them at all. Have those who so freely bestow their censure 
upon the chaplain, been aware of the extent of this depend- 
ence? Have they ascertained the amount of this interference ? 
Are they sure that the persons so liberally defamed and ac- 
eused, are wholly to blame for the want of regular preaching 
and other religious services in the regiment? Is it not a possi- 
ble thing, that in many cases, they are not to be blamed at all? 
Undiscriminating censure can do no good to any one; it may 
be the occasion of much harm. 

3. There is a tendency in human nature to magnify the 
failings of those, who, from their positions and office are forced 
to perform the part of public censors. No retort so readily 
rises in the mind of one who has been reproved, as “physician, 
heal thyself.’ This tendency has had its influence in giving 
currency to the most exaggerated statements respecting the 
faults and shortcomings of chaplains. Those who repeat these 
exaggerations would be surprised to find how far the truth 
of the case differs from the representations which they contri- 
bute daily to circulate. It is not necessary to dwell on this 
point. The simple suggestion of it is sufficient for the present 
purpose. 

4. But, after all, it must be confessed that some ground for 
complaint does exist in certain quarters, and it is proper and 
right that the causes should be ascertained, and so far as possible 
removed. One reason for the inefficiency which characterizes 
this branch of the public service, is the appointment of im- 
proper men to the office. There are bad men, who, for unholy 
ends, have sought and obtained this position, just as such men 
are sometimes found pastors of churches. But as no one 
thinks of applying the rule “Hx uno disce omnes” to the lat- 
ter, it would be unfair to apply it to the former. There are 
weak men, who fail to command the respect and attention of 
the regiment. There are impracticable men, always involving 
themselves in difficulty, and creating discomfort, generally, to 
those within reach of their influence. There are men who do 
hot belong to any of these classes, but who are wholly unsuited 
to the manner of life and the kind of work required. How 
could it happen otherwise than that unsuitable appointments 
should often be made, when the appointing power is lodged 
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where it is? It is the right of every church to choose its own 
minister; yet how unwisely oftentimes do they choose. But how 
much greater the probability of an unwise selection, when the 
choice is made, not by a body of Christian people, but by 
twelve or fifteen officers, who may have very peculiar tastes and 
preferences, and who may be governed in their selection by 
very different considerations than those which ought to control 
the choice of a teacher of religion. How avoid the influence 
of favouritism, political preferences, importunity of candidates, 
considerations of policy, or some other motive utterly unworthy 
of weight, but still powerfully operative in the choice. Consid- 
ering the kind of men who are always ready to employ the 
most reprehensible means of self-advancement, and the kind of 
men who often hold the appointing power, and the kind of 
motives which govern such men, it is not wonderful that most 
unfortunate appointments are often made. These men soon 
render themselves notorious. The hundreds of good men 
and true, who quietly and faithfully perform their work, are 
not heard of—the exceptional cases are taken as the rule, and 
the country is filled with complaints against army chaplains. 
Another cause why so little is accomplished by chaplains in 
the army, is the inherent difficulty of the work itself. None 
know so well and none mourn so bitterly the want of fruit in 
this field of labour, as the faithful labourer himself, who is often 
almost discouraged at the apparent want of success. It would 
seem that men so liable to sudden death as those in the army 
would be deeply impressed with a sense of the importance of 
religion, and that nowhere could the minister of Christ find a 
more promising field of labour than among them. But how 
widely different the facts. Nowhere is there more reckless 
indifference; nowhere more heaven-daring impiety ; nowhere a 
more utter disregard of religion than in the army. Christianity 
itself has been pronounced by the Westminster Reviewers a 
failure, because so large a portion of mankind are uninflu- 
enced by it. Arguments against maintaining the ordinances of 
religion are urged by the same school, on the ground that so 
few regard, or are benefitted by them. Now for aught that 
appears, the argument in these cases is every whit as sound 
as that of those who maintain that the chaplaincy system 
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is a failure, because so much remains to be accomplished of what 
is desirable in the evangelization of our army. =. 

Still another cause of the alleged inefficiency of chaplains in 
the army, is the fact already alluded to, but deserving explicit 
mention here, that hinderances are often interposed by officers, 
either through personal ill-will, or hatred of religion. And 
often when no positive opposition to his work is exhibited, their 
utter indifference, their failure to codperate with him, or even 
attend upon religious services, taken in connection with their 
habits of profanity, intemperance, lewdness, and dishonesty, 
exert such an evil influence upon the men, that the effect which 
his labours might otherwise have exerted, is counteracted and 
destroyed. And yet, these often are the men who join most 
vehemently in the cry, that chaplains are utterly useless, and 
their labours in the army without beneficial results. 

Such are some of the causes which hinder the work of religious 
instruction in the army. How these causes may be removed, or 
what counteracting influences may be devised, it enters not into 
our present purpose to suggest. Let others more competent to 
the task devise and apply the fitting remedy. But it must be 
allowed the writer, before closing, to express his deep regret, 
that to some extent religious men and the religious press have 
joined in the ery against army chaplains, and have made the most 
sweeping charges of utter failure and inefficiency against the 
whole system. When the enemies of truth and righteousness 
act thus, it occasions no surprise, and is not so hard to be borne. 
But when men eminent in position, distinguished for their untir- 
ing labours and splendid munificence in the cause of Christ, and 
his church, give the sanction of their honoured names to these 
charges, and our most respectable religious newspapers are made 
the instruments to disseminate them far and wide through the 
church, it is time to utter a word of sorrowful remonstrance, 
and most earnest protest and expostulation. What must be the 
effect of such publications, where they have any influence at 
all? Will it not be to add to the embarrassments which already 
impede the faithful chaplain in his work, by putting reproaches 
in the mouth of adversaries, and cutting him off from the sym- 
pathies and codperation of pious people at home? What need 
for these charges? Could not the brethren of the Christian 
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Commission proceed and do their noble work, without under- 
valuing and decrying all other agencies, operating for the same 
great end? Are they compelled,.in order to make their 
appeals for money and supplies effective with the public, to 
represent the patient as already half-dead, that more eclat may 
be gained for the panacea that is to prove a remedy for every 
evil? We can assure those brethren, that as much as we respect 
them personally, and highly as we value their codperation in 
our work, they have made a grave mistake in countenancing 
statements and giving them currency, tending to bring the 
chaplaincy system into disrepute. It is through chaplains that 
they can most effectually perform their work, and by alienating 
them, they shut the readiest door of approach to the men whom 
it is their noble purpose to benefit. 

Great prominence is given to the fact, in the publications 
referred to, that a Major-General of the army of the United 
States, has ‘declared publicly, that the chaplaincy system of 
the army had proved a failure,”—that “his own division of 
fifteen regiments had now but two chaplains remaining.” 

Has it not been said, not by one man in a prominent position, 
but by senators and representatives, by the public press, and 
by thousands of the people, that our generals have proved a 
failure? Is this, however, any reason for joining in such 
sweeping condemnations, or for urging the abolition of the 
office. So too, it has been asserted, again and again, that the 
medical system of the army has proved a failure. Incompetent 
surgeons, or surgeons utterly heartless, not to say brutal in 
their treatment of the sick; dishonest surgeons, and rascally 
nurses, and hospital attachés, embezzling public stores, and 
consuming stimulants and delicacies provided for the sick, have 
roused the indignation of the nation. Cowardly, and drunken, 
traitorous, and utterly incompetent and imbecile officers, over 
and over again, have sacrificed their men, lost important posi- 
tions, surrendered to the enemy, betrayed important trusts, and 
caused the heart of the patriot to be sad, and his cheek to burn 
with shame, But in such cases, the proper remedy has been 
thought to be, ridding the service of such men, by relieving 
them from active duty, or subjecting them to a court of inquiry, 
or by sentence of a court-martial, or summary dismissal from 
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the army, and appointing suitable men in their room. But a 
perfectly unique remedy is proposed in the case of the delin- 
quent chaplains. - 

The religious instruction of the army is to be farmed out. 
A yoluntary society has undertaken the contract. Their plan 
is recommended to the public on the ground of its possessing 
some very novel features. ‘Two of these features, made speci- 
ally prominent, are: Ist. “The enlistment of at least one min- 
ister of the gospel, of talent, position, and approved adaptation 
to this special service, for each brigade in the army, during a 
period of two or three months each. Each city or large town 
can spare’one pastor, at least, and the dest one, for this noble 
work’; and 2d. “The service thus proposed should be gratui- 
tous.” * * In showing the superior advantages of this system, 
the advertisement proceeds: ‘‘The army would have a demon- 
stration of the benevolence of the gospel and of its ambassa- 
dors. The very presence of areputable, experienced preacher 
of Christ in the camp, on the one errand of salvation, with no 
earthly reward, would be a living sermon. Able and earnest 
appeals to the consciences of officers and men,” &c., &c. 

It is implied in all this, that the great cause of the failure of 
the chaplains is, that they are deficient in talent, position, 
adaptation, reputation and experience, and that they receive 
compensation for their labours. On all this, it is not proposed 
tosay a word. It is simply quoted as found, particular expres- 
sions being emphasized, that the eminent Christian gentlemen 
who have signed it, may ponder over them, and reflect on the 
effect such an appeal must have on the brethren engaged in the 
work of religious instruction in the army, and on the religious 
public, in their estimate of chaplains. If they find nothing to 
regret in the implications and insinuations to which their repu- 
tation has given currency, no one else has any particular con- 
cern in the matter. But the scheme, to recommend which 
such statements are deemed necessary, is entitled to distinct 
consideration. 

If this plan is designed to ignore or supersede a salaried 
chaplaincy, it is liable to serious objections. It is the revival, 
in another form, of the question of voluntary societies as sub- 
stitutes for church institutions. This question has been 
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decided. It occasioned for years warm discussion and serious 
dissensions, but to the satisfaction of the great body of Chris- 
tians of all denominations, it has come to be admitted, that 
voluntary societies, while they have their legitimate and im- 
portant spheres of operation, are not to be trusted or allowed 
to take the work of the church into their hands. They cannot 
be permitted to control the education of the ministry, or the 
appointment. and location of the preachers of the gospel. 
Whatever the “Christian Commission” may accomplish in the 
way of distribution of books, and the labour of its agents, lay 
or clerical, for the comfort and instruction of the soldiers, it 
has no more right to interfere with the regular chaplains of the 
army, than a city missionary society has to set aside the 
pastors of our churches. There is abundant room in our cities 
for labourers of all classes; for Bible-readers, tract-distributors, 
male and female, and for clerical missionaries; and there is 
room enough in the camps and hospitals for all the agents of the 
‘‘Christian Commission,” as well as for the regular chaplains. 
That Commission has done, and is doing, an immense and most 
important work; but it would be as unwise in its friends and 
officers to interfere with the army chaplains, as for the Sanitary 
Commission to ignore or set aside the army surgeons. Another 
false position assumed in the quotations above cited, is that the 
unpaid preachers of the gospel are assumed to have greater 
influence than salaried ministers. If this is a sound principle, 
it must admit of general application. If preaching the gospel 
‘¢without earthly reward,”’ is ‘‘a living sermon,” an ‘‘able and 
earnest appeal to the consciences” of men, why should not all 
preachers labour gratuitously? What reason can be assigned 
why chaplains, rather than missionaries or pastors, should be 
unpaid? The whole assumption is false. It is, as the apostle 
says in 1 Cor. ix. 4—15, contrary to all usage in the affairs of 
life, contrary to justice, contrary to the divine institutions of 
the Old Testament, and contrary to the express command of 
Christ, who has ordained that. they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel. It is not worth while for men to try 
to be either better or wiser than Christ. It is to be earnestly 
desired that the ‘‘ Christian Commission” may be content to do 
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its own great work, and not attempt to interfere with the regu- 
larly appointed religious officers of the army. 

But we must draw this article to a close. There is not an 
enterprise of the present day more worthy the efforts of the 
church in this land, than the thorough evangelization of our 
armies. There are many difficulties to be overcome in perform- 
ing this work. These it should be the aim of the wise and 
judicious counsellors in the church to diminish or remove. 
There are many discouragements to which the labourers in this 
field are subject. Ought not brethren at home to aid them by 
sympathy, kind counsel, and fervent prayers? There are rich 
present rewards to the faithful labourer. Soldiers are not 
insensible to efforts for their good. The gospel is not without 
power even in the camp, as many can testify by joyful experi- 
ence. But whatever the difficulties and discouragements of the 
present, there is a rich reward in reserve for those who endure 
hardness in the service of the Captain of their salvation, and 
who shall be so happy as to turn many to righteousness, 
through the divine blessing resting upon their efforts in his 
cause. 


Art. III.—Faith, a Source of Knowledge. 


On the two great questions, which relate to the origin and the 
end of the material universe, science gives us no satisfactory 
light. Revelation answers both. It tells us not only by whom 
and how, but for whom and why, “the worlds” were made. 
It would seem that this latter question, to wit, what a world, 
which exhibits so much plan and skill in its construction, and 
is governed by a mechanism and laws so admirably adjusted 
throughout, was made for, no less than the former, would be 
constantly pressing upon every studious, thoughtful man. 
That it would be with him the question of all questions, in 
comparison with which the iaws that govern electrical pheno- 
mena, or the affinity that gives its exact form to the crystal, or 
the forces which control planets and comets, would be pro- 
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nounced as of altogether inferior importance. These very laws 
dictate this greater inquiry. Science has many knotty points, 
but the hardest problem of all, is that which is the greatest, 
and lies back of all,—nay, is that, which, considered in a large 
view, makes the others worthy of philosophical investigation,— 
What was the world made for? This question receives no 
answer, which is not childish and trivial, unless we look for it 
in the immortality of man, and that invisible future state 
brought to light in the Scriptures. 

Faith, or truth, is so essential an element of our intellectual 
being, that, if smothered, when a ground on which it ought to 
rest is presented, the tendency is to dwarf the mind. The 
Scriptures reveal truth which is essential no less to the well- 
being of the mind than of the heart. To the same extent that 
important truth is discarded or neglected, will the mind be 
misguided, possibly seriously unhinged, in its operations. That 
the quality of the most gifted intellect must be improved by 
the admission of truth, and suffer loss by its denial or refusal, 
needs only a statement. ‘The entrance of thy words giveth 
light; it giveth understanding to the simple.” Ps. cix. 180. 
Are we to suppose that the humble faith and prayerful spirit 
of a Newton had no influence on his intellect, and the grandeur 
of those results which it wrought out? Would a Humboldt 
have been any less distinguished in the world of letters, or a 
less safe guide as a teacher of scientific truth, if he had been 
a humble believer in Jesus? No mind can be in a truly health- 
ful state, or can be a safe guide in any matters which involve 
moral questions, so long as it is destitute of faith towards God, 
in respect to any of the manifestations he has been pleased to 
make of himself. To insist that the. senses, or experiment, 
shall be the determining test, as to the limits of all that passes 
under the name of knowledge, what is it but to ignore the 
immortal nature of man, and bring him down towards the level 
of the brute? Man has an immortal, as well as a rational 
nature, a heart as well as mind. God, in his word, recognises 
and takes both under his direction; and is thus true to our 
whole nature. The Bible is the most thought-inspiring book 
in the world. Even men who have not been careful to square 
their lives by its precepts, have confessed to its quickening 
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power on their intellects. It makes large contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge in the department of science, as well 
as that of literature. These were to some extent enumerated 
in a former volume of this work, so far at least as one portion 
of the Bible, the Pentateuch, is concerned.* 

It is, however, a sincere faith in the revelations of the Bible 
which can alone supply what our nature needs. It ennobles 
the mind. It raises it above the present, with all its difficul- 
ties and darkness, to the hope which may be gathered from the 
progressive character of God’s works and dispensations, begin- 
ning in the distant past, and stretching on to the unending 
future. Asa source of positive knowledge, reference might be 
made to the revelations, which faith appropriates, concerning 
the nature of the Supreme Being, as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; and his purposes of grace towards our fallen race. We 
might even point to that purely spiritual, yet experimental 
knowledge, which it begets in the innermost consciousness of 
the believer, enabling him with a holy confidence in the words 
of the great apostle, to say, ‘I know whom I have believed;”’ 
or to claim the knowledge of all those things which the beloved 
apostle, in his first epistle, ascribes to sincere faith. But, in 
considering faith as a source of knowledge, as we now propose 
to do, we shall confine the discussion to the two points already 
indicated, the first cause and the final cause of the creation, as 
clearly demonstrating the homage which is due from Science 
to Revelation, and pointing out the dividing line between the 
domains of the two. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to determine the 
sense of that faith, for which we claim so much. We use it, in 
precisely the same sense the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews used it, in the familiar passage, ‘“Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
This is not to be taken as a definition of justifying faith, or of 
faith as justifying, but is a description of the efficacy and ope- 
ration of this faith in them who are justified. It refers to the 
disposition, wrought in Christian believers, by which they live 
and walk, looking not on the things which are seen, but the 
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things which are not seen. It is not faith as opposed to works, 
by which they are justified; but faith as opposed to sight, by 
which they can patiently wait, in the face of all difficulties, for 
the fulfilment of the most ancient promise. It is the substance, 
or as the margin, with greater precision, renders dzdataarc, the 
ground or confidence, ¢. ¢., the well-grounded confidence of 
things hoped for; it is the evidence, 7. e., demonstration, 
Zheyyos, or manifestness (as the rendering is in the Syriac 
Testament*) of things not seen. It is a confidence in the 
reality of things hoped for, as if they were in actual possession ; 
a realization of things invisible, as if they were in sight. As 
the confidence of things hoped for, it relates exclusively to the 
future; as the demonstration of things not seen, it may relate 
to the past as well as the future. 

Now, it is through the operation of faith, as thus described, 
that all who have it in exercise, as the apostle to the Hebrews 
proceeds immediately to declare, understand, or perceive, 
vooupev, as if the knowledge were obtained through the medium 
of the senses, that the worlds were framed by the word of God. 
It is not, we say again, in, or by means of faith, as men come 
to the knowledge of Christ as a Saviour; but it is an under- 
standing, which, by virtue of their faith, has been begotten 
within them; or, it is faith viewed as an act, which gives the 
knowledge and proof of the reality of things hoped for and 
unseen; and which, therefore, gives them, on the authority of 
God’s revealed truth, the demonstration that the worlds were 
formed by the word of God. Faith is to be viewed not as a 
mere dogma demanding definition; it is an appropriation by 
the mind and heart, of all the great truths God has revealed 
as necessarily connected, and of all the great things he has 
promised, as if their possession had already been entered upon. 
The creation of the worlds, as understood by faith, of course 
must have exclusive reference to the second part of the general 
description of it, to wit, that it is the evidence or demonstra- 
tion of things not seen. It was an event of which there were, 
and could have been, no human witnesses, when the things 
which are now visible were made, not out of apparent materials, 
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or matter already in existence, but out of nothing. We have 
human testimony as to the reality of the miracles of Christ; 
but we have no such testimony as to the framing of the worlds 
by the word of God. Man could not have been a witness of 
that creation of which he was a component part. That portion 
of the inspired record, therefore, which gives an account of the 
origin of all things, is pure revelation, as much so as a pro- 
phecy of the future. It is an unfolding of the past, by him 
who knoweth all things, just as prophecy is an unfolding of the 
future. It is the testimony of man only as Moses testifies that 
he spake by the express authority of God. God himself (with 
reverence be it spoken!) was the earliest historian of the world. 
We know absolutely nothing—we mean to include the greatest 
scholars among men—of the origin of things, except what he 
has told us. Every true philosopher must come back to what 
the Bible has told him, that God is the author of all things, or 
he will surely prove himself to.be but a fool. It is here that 
the simple-hearted peasant is on a footing with the profoundest 
student, and may often have an advantage over him, because 
he is simple-hearted. He believes, and is not tempted by a 
false science to rush in where science is of no more account 
than the sheerest ignorance. It is through faith, and through 
faith alone, that men, whether learned or unlearned, can 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God. 
It accepts God’s own testimony, that he is the Creator of all 
things; and so accepts it as to know or perceive things, not 
perceptible by the senses. It opens up in the man a higher 
region of perception and knowledge than that which exists in 
the senses. It is well remarked by the great Dr. Owen, that 
as when it is said, we are justified by faith, faith includes its 
object, Christ and his righteousness, so in this case, faith 
includes its object, the divine revelation, made in the word of 
God. ‘By the word of the Lord, were the heavens made; and 
-all the hosts of them, by the breath of his mouth. He gathered 
the waters of the sea together as a heap: he laid up the depths 
in storehouses.” ‘‘He spake and it was done; he commanded, 
and it stood fast.”’ Ps. xxxiii. 6, 7, 9. 
There was first a calling of the matter, of which the worlds 
are composed, by a sovereign word, into existence, and then 
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a framing of this matter into distinct worlds, and a fashion- 
ing of all created things into that beautiful order which we 
behold. All this was accomplished by the simple fiat of the 
Almighty. He said, Bu; and Ir Was. There were no inter- 
mediate agencies, instruments, or powers, coming in between 
his will, or his word, and the result. The vastness of the work 
is intimated, by the expression “the worlds ;” 7. e., the universe, 
in all its vastness and variety, beginning from the lowest and 
ascending to the highest; or, beginning from the highest, and 
descending to the lowest. There was first, as we have said, the 
creative act, by which they were called out of nothingness into 
existence, ‘so that things which are seen were not made” out 
of preéxisting materials. The omnipotent power of God was 
employed in this work. Nothing else was adequate to the 
performance of it. Every thing out of himself, or distinct 
from his own being, was made by him. ‘ Without him (the 
Creator) was not any thing made that was made.” Johni. 3. 
That “from nothing, nothing can come,” is true only in respect 
to the power of created, dependent beings. It would be a con- 
tradiction in terms, that an omnipotent Being could not cause 
that to exist, which did not exist before. Ancient philosophers, 
governed by the maxim that ‘from nothing, nothing comes,” 
held to the doctrine of the eternity of matter. Some of them, 
to the eternity of the world, as it now exists; others of them to 
the eternity of the atoms, or elements, which were at length for- 
tuitously brought together in the form of worlds. The very 
highest point which the most cultivated of them ever attained 
was, that the world must have been formed by an intelligent 
Power, but out of ,preéxisting materials. But modern philoso- 
phy is ready to concede that a first cause, essentially different 
from all dependent causes, is an intellectual necessity. The 
mind can find no satisfaction, no repose, except in an all- 
creating, .self-existing mind. It cries out for God; and the 
senseless clod, and shapeless stone, no less than the solar sys- 
tem, unite in proclaiming his existence, wisdom, and power, 
‘In his self-existence,” says the acute author of the Funda- 
mental Principles of Mathematics, “as it ‘was, and is, and is to 
come,’ is to be found THE one, the absolutely necessary truth: 
all others are contingent, just so far as He has made them so. 
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Herein is to be found, moreover, the great, the final hypothesis, 
upon which rests the structure of the universe ; and which, too, 
undergirds and sustains the universe, in all tts relations.” The 
wisest of the ancients needed such a revelation of God as we 
have in the sacred oracles, to enable them to rise to the heighth 
of this great truth, that he created the world. They needed 
just that discovery, which is contained in the opening sentence 
of the Bible, ‘In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth.” They needed the enlightening power of faith. 

God, having called the world into existence, by his word, did 
then, by divine skill, “frame,” or fashion them. He said, 


Let there be light; and the darkness fled away. Let there be . 


a firmament; and it was arched above the world. Let the 
waters be gathered into one place; and the waves rolled 
back, and were shut up as in storehouses. Let the dry land 
appear; and valleys and plains were stretched out; mountains 
lifted their crowns towards heaven. Let there be light to 
divide the day from the night, and let them be for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and for years. He speaks again, 
and the beautiful, and as yet tenantless world, is replenished 
with another and higher form of life; fishes swarm the sea, 
birds fill the air, cattle and beasts roam and graze in the fresh 
and ample pastures ; and, at last, ‘‘the master-work,’’ man, 
stands forth, and gazes on the scene, and listens to the morning 
stars singing together, and the sons of God shouting for joy, 
over this finished work, “very good,” even in the eyes of 
the holy Being who made it. There was a design in his every 
work, and an adaptation of every work to its proper end, fitted 
to excite the adoration of every intelligent creature. He 
established that beautiful order which reigns among the heav- 
enly bodies, and those laws which control winds, rains, seas, 
seasons, and the fruits of the earth, and make it a fit dwelling- 
place for man. All objects have their appropriate purposes ; 
all faculties have their corresponding objects. Everywhere we 
are met with the evidences of divine wisdom. 

Such, in brief, was the work, concerning which we are made 
to know something, through faith, which we can learn in no 
other way. Admit it to be true, if you please, that science 
now shuts the door as effectually against the self-existence, or 
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eternity of the material universe, as the Bible does, still it does 
not follow that science alone could make us acquainted with 
that great truth, which we learn, through faith, to wit, that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God. Have we the 
least reason for concluding that modern philosophy, without 
the revelation we have of God, in the Scriptures, would have 
contended any more successfully against the tendencies of a 
depraved nature, to darken and mislead the mind? Is not the 
revelation of the eternal power and Godhead of the Ruler of 
the world, as we have it in the Bible, absolutely essential to 
such beings as we are, notwithstanding all the light of nature, 
or all that science can teach, when we come to deal with the 
origin of things? Reason may decide against the eternity of 
the material universe, but can reason, in such depraved crea- 
tures as we are, find out the true God, or find out any better 
divinities than were adored, when it reigned proudly, as of old? 
Would it not still talk of appetency, necessity, adaptive energy, 
or of development, and attribute to such blind phantoms as these 
the work of God? Andif it cannot find out a God omnipotent, 
and infinitely wise, can it ascertain that great truth, which is 
at the beginning of all our knowledge, that all things were 
made by him? No; it must sit down humbly at the feet of 
revelation, for the sublime teaching, that in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. It may investigate the 
composition, changes, and mutual actions of material substan- 
ces; but it cannot give an account of the origin of these 
substances. It may treat of the structure, formation, and posi- 
tion of the mineral masses of the globe, and the causes of their 
physical features; but its explorations are sure to reach primi- 
tive beds, which it finds it impossible to trace to any antecedent 
matter. It may take the wings of the morning, and traverse 
the nebulous paths of the heavens, and expatiate amidst the 
so-called original fire-mist of the astral regions, as if, with its 
keen eye, it actually saw it rotating and aggregating into suns 
and planets; but who made this star-dust ? who sowed the vast 
fields of space with it, as a husbandman would scatter wheat 
from his hand over his ploughed acres? ‘“‘ Declare, if thou hast 
understanding. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest ? or who hath stretched the line upon it ?” Job xxxviii. 
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4,5. The profoundest philosopher is just as much dependent 
for this knowledge, on the first verses of Genesis and of John, 
as the most unlettered Christian. 

But even if science, after reaching the conclusion that the 
material universe must have had a beginning, could then have 
inferred that it owed its origin to an omnipotent Power, still it 
could not have found out that it was brought into existence by 
the simple word of a personal Jehovah; that he spake, and it 
was done; he commanded and it stood fast. Here, then, 
unmistakably, is a clear, dividing line between Revelation and 
Science, where the former says to the latter, in tones of autho 
ritative majesty, “‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 
That great fact of the Divine authorship of worlds, of which 
ancient philosophy was ignorant, and which modern science fails 
of itself to discover, we understand through faith, by the revela- 
tion God has made of it in his word. The eminent astronomer, 
La Place, because he could find, as he said, in the solar sys- 
tem no indications of an end, was unable to find in it any trace 
of a beginning. The Bible, in its very first flash of light on 
our darkness, finds that beginning. It “establishes,” to use 
the words of the lamented Hugh Miller, “the divine author- 
ship of the universe, and shows that all its various forces are 
not self-existent, but owe their origin to a great First Cause.” 
Test. of the Rocks, p. 884, Am. ed. 

That faith, in behalf of which we set up the claim that it is 
a source of positive knowledge, is just our faith in the Bible, or 
the revelation it contains. It has evidences without, and evi- 
dences within, which convince us that God addresses us in its 
pages. He must have revealed directly to Moses the account 
it contains of the creation of all things. Hence the grounds of 
our faith in the Divine authorship of the universe are just the 
grounds of our faith in the Divine origin of the Scriptures. 
Strike away the one, and you strike away the other, and 
remand us to the ignorance of ancient philosophers, or. to the 
mere speculations of science. Let those who disparage faith, 
or condescend to speak of it, in comparison with science, in a 
patronizing tone, as if it belonged to some less certain, less 
important sphere, ask themselves, how, without it, they would 
arrive at any correct knowledge of the origin of things. Faith 
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makes us to know. It makes us “understand.” It is a 
source of positive knowledge. We use these words in their 
plain, natural sense. It brings greatlight to the understand- 
ing. Its own source of light is the scriptural, supernatural 
revelation. Without this, it would be no better than a dream, 
a delusion, or, at the best, the suggestion of a plausible theory ; 
but with God to guide it, it guides the human mind to the 
acquisition of the highest species of knowledge. The Scrip- 
tures not only contain the revelation, which gives light to the 
understanding, but they seem to put, as we have already 
seen, the knowledge gained through faith, on much the same 
footing with that gained through the senses, as to the certainty 
of it. It certainly fills the mind with the most noble concep- 
tions and ideas: whatever is revealed to us in the Scriptures, 
that we may be said to understand, through faith. All the 
great and glorious things contained in them, and not discover- 
able by the mere light of nature, constitute the knowledge we 
acquire through faith. Without faith, the Bible makes nothing 
known to us any more than light discovers to a blind man the 
objects and scenes among which he is moving. The light to 
us is in Divine revelation; and faith is the instrument, the 
eye, by which we discern things in that light. To estimate 
them, the value of faith, as a means of positive knowledge, we 
must estimate the value of that revelation on which it rests. 
Such is that sometimes despised, and little understood thing, 
Faitu. That by which we understand some of the greatest 
things the men of this world do not understand. It not only 
‘brings distant prospects near,” and is thus the confident 
ground of things hoped for; but it ‘‘sets times past in present 
view,” and is in that direction also the demonstration or mani- 
festness of things unseen. It looks backward as well as for- 
ward. It places, as it were, the weak mortal, of whom God 
asks, ‘‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foundation of the 
earth?” at his right hand, and permits him to see his work, as 
it rises out of nothing, and hear his voice, as he speaks to 
things that are not, and they are. It fills his own understand- 
ing, and makes him know, for a great moral purpose, how this 
world arose out of eternal nothing into being. 

But we are as much indebted to faith for our knowledge of 
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the final cause of the creation, as of its first cause. It gives us 
the same certainty in respect to the one as in respect to the 
other, as it is founded on the same revelation. That revelation 
declares that the world was created not only by Him, but for 
Him, who is the Lord both of the dead and the living, who was 
in the beginning with God,—a beginning before that spoken of 
by Moses in the first verse of the Bible, before any thing was 
made that was made. ‘By him were all things created, that 
are in heayen, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers; all things were created by him, and For Him. And he 
is before all things, and by him all things consist.” Col. i. 
16,17. He is the end as well as the beginning of his works, 
the Omega as well as the Alpha; and his work of redemption 
is the end of all his other works. All his works of providence, 
as well as creation, are subservient to it,—are designed to work 
out the eternal counsels of sovereign, saving grace. Here, 
surely, is a province in which science is as blind,—if not even 
more so,—and must be as silent as in the former case. What 
can it know, or possibly discover, respecting the gracious pur- 
poses of God? Faith in divine revelation, and this faith 
alone, tells us what the world, and what ‘we were made for. It 
represents the whole creation, standing as with outstretched 
neck, waiting, and even groaning and travailing in pain for the 
longing it hath for some grand event of the future. And what 
is that event? The manifestation of the sons of God, the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. Redeemed man, 
in his whole nature—that body made out of the dust of the 
earth, no less than the-soul from the breath of the Almighty— 
is to be made partaker of immortal life. The hour is coming 
in the which all that are in their graves shall come forth. It 
is this “‘deciphers man.”” He was not made merely for this 
short, vain life. That the resurrection is not too great a hope, 
we have the same power which created the body out of dust, as 
well as the promise of him who created it, to rest upon. What 
could be more opposed to the long-received principles of natu- 
ral reason, than that the worlds were made out of nothing? 
The same faith that assures of this, assures us of the resur- 
rection, and places it among the items of our knowledge. 
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The resurrection past, the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, or as at present constituted, will also pass away. This 
appearing and disappearing of human generations, in long 
succession, so that history is constantly reproducing itself, or, 
in the words of Solomon, the thing that is, and hath been, is 
that which shall be, and that which is done is that which shall 
be done, is not to go on for ever. They stand, as it were, wait- 
ing for the great change which has been predicted in them, and 
is to fit them to be the theatre of man’s immortality. The very 
things which science, perhaps, would pronounce abnormal, or 
exceptional to the usual course of nature, are her interceding 
groans for the coming of that brighter era. The jars and dis- 
cords of a disjointed world—the reverberation of the elemental 
war—the sighing of the midnight storm—the angry voice of 
tempest-wrought oceans, are cries for deliverance, the prayers 
which earth sends up, “How long, O Lord, how long?’ The 
heavens and the earth, created by his word, and at his will, 
when the fulness of the time is come, will be dissolved. ‘The 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up.” 2 Peter ii. 10. Our 
faith as to this matter rests on the same ground precisely, as 
does our faith as to the original framing of the heavens and 
the earth. God hath told us so, and we know whom we have 
believed. The scoffers, who are to come in the last days, say- 
ing, ‘Where is the promise of his coming?’’ are described as 
those who are “willingly ignorant of this, that, by the word of 
God, the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water.” Because they are willingly ignorant 
of the beginning of the heavens and the earth, they are, in like 
manner, ignorant of their predicted end. If we know the one, 
we may know the other. By the same word, we “look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 
and in them discover the glorious completed end of a benevo- 
lent God, in the first creation. ‘Behold, I create new heavens, 
and a new earth; and the former shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind.” Isa. lxv. 17. The God who could make 
this creation out of nothing, can fashion and garnish new hea- 
vens and a new earth out of the ruins of the former, and so 
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much more glorious, by indwelling and abiding righteousness, 
that the old shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 
The fairest scene of beauty which they present, and which 
have won the praises of the gifted children of song, shall be 
for ever forgotten. Should it be said, in derogation of our 
faith, that there are no appearances, in the present imperfect, 
disordered state of things, which favour such a hope, we do not 
forget that there were no appearances which prognosticated the 
creation of this world. It was not made of things which do 
appear. What if there be no encouraging appearances, and 
such as there be are quite discouraging! What are they to 
Him who made heaven and earth out of nothing? What 
cannot that God who. made the heavens do? He will, out of 
“this tempestuous state of human things,” bring forth order 
and beauty, evoke a new creation, call into being, or frame out 
of the ruins of this, another world, pure, peaceful, blissful, 
everlasting; which no storm shall ever smite, no sin ever 
defile, no strife ever deluge with tears and blood. 

Such are the great certainties, in respect to the origin and 
ultimate end of creation, which that faith, which is the demon- 
stration of things not perceptible by the senses, makes us to 
know. The universe has a Creator—omniscient, omnipotent, 
merciful. There is a presiding Intelligence, a controlling 
Hand, a sovereign Will, over the dread potencies which are at 
work among these worlds and systems of worlds. Let not 
science, in investigating them, ignore Him who is in them, his 
agency or purpose, or attempt to place Jehovah at too great a 
distance from his works. In drinking at the fountain of know- 
ledge, we are not to ‘dissolve the pearl of our salvation in the 
draught.” For, upon what, then, shall we rest our hope? 
where seek the elements of faith? or, where look for consola- 
tion, to keep up the sinking heart, amid the woes and deaths 
through which we are making our way to the grave? 
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Art. I1V.—The True’ Tone in Preaching, and the True 
Temper in Hearing. 


PREACHING the revelation of God, and hearing it, are the two 
functions upon which the whole temporal and eternal welfare of 
mankind is made to depend. ‘Preach the preaching that I bid 
thee”; ‘‘take heed how ye hear,’’—these are the two messages 
of God to the herald and the congregation. Both parties must 
hear the message, and endeayour in God’s strength to come into 
right relations to each other, if they would receive the divine 
blessing. ‘For,’ says Richard Baxter, “we bring not ser- 
mons to church, as we do a corpse fora burial. If there be life 
in them, and life in the hearers, the connaturality will cause such 
an amicable closure, that through the reception, retention, and 
operation of the soul, they will be the immortal seed of a life 
everlasting.”* This passage from one of the most fervid and 
effective of preachers, gives the clue to Christian eloquence. 
Life in the preacher, and life in the hearer,—vitality upon both 
sides,—this, under God, is the open secret of successful speech. 

For the relation which properly exists between the Christian 
preacher, and the Christian hearer, is a reciprocal one, or that 
of action and reaction. Yet it is too commonly supposed that 
eloquence depends solely upon the speaker; that the hearer is 
only a passive subject, and as such, is merely to absorb into him- 
self a mighty and powerful influence that flows out from the 
soul of the orator, who alone is the active and passionate agent 
in the process. It will be found, however, upon closer exami- 
nation, that eloquence in its highest forms and effects is a joint 
product of two factors; of an eloquent speaker and an eloquent 
hearer. Burning words presuppose some fuel in the souls to 
whom they are addressed. The thrill of the orator, however 
exquisite, cannot traverse a torpid or paralyzed nerve in the 
auditor. It is necessary, therefore, as all the rhetoricians have 
told us, in order to the highest effect of human speech, that 
the auditor be in a state of preparation and recipiency; that 


* Baxter’s sermon on Christ’s absolute dominion. (Preface.) 
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there be an answering chord in the mass of minds before whom 
the single solitary individual comes forth, with words of warn- 
ing or of consolation, of terror or of joy. 

It follows consequently, that if there be a true fone in 
preaching, there is also a true temper in hearing. If it is 
incumbent upon the sacred ministry to train itself to a certain 
style of thinking and utterance, it is equally incumbent upon 
the sacred auditory to school itself into the corresponding mood, 
so that its mental attitudes, its pre-judgments, its intellectual 
convictions, its well-weighed fears and forebodings, shall all be, 
as it were, a fluid sea, along which the surging mind of the 
public teacher shall roll its billows. What then is the true 
tone in preaching, and what is the true temper in hearing, 
religious truth? 

The divine interrogatory, “Is not my word like as a fire?” * 
suggests, it is believed, the true tone which should at all times 
charavterize public religious address to the natural man; and 
the decided utterance of the psalmist, ‘Let the righteous 
smite me, it shall be a kindness,’’} on the other hand, indicates 
the temper which the public mind should maintain in reference 
to such a species of address. From the voice of God, speaking 
through the most shrinking yet the most impassioned of his 
prophets; from the voice of God, emitted from the deepest, 
clearest, widest religious experience under the old economy, 
we would get our answer. 

The purpose, then, of this article, will be to specify, in the 
first place, some distinctively biblical views of truth, that are 
exceedingly intense in their quality, and penetrating in their 
influence, and should therefore enter as constituent elements 
into preaching; and in the second place, to indicate the proper 
attitude of the popular mind towards such preaching. 

I. The prophet Jeremiah, in the well-known interrogatory to 
which we have alluded, directs attention to those elements in 
revelation, which are adapted to produce a keen and pungent 
sensation, like fire, whenever they are brought into contact with 
the individual or the general mind. Just in proportion, conse- 
quently, as public address upon religious themes emits this 


* Jeremiah xxiii, 29, 7 Psalm exli. 5. 
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subtle and penetrating radiance, because the preacher has 
inhaled the vehement and fiery temper of the Scriptures re- 
specting a certain class of subjects, will it speak to men with an 
emphasis that will startle them, and hinder them from sleep. 

1. Commencing the analysis, then, we find these elements of 
force and of fire, of which we are speaking, in the Biblical 
representation of God as an emotional Person, or, in Scripture 
phrase, the “wing God.” 

And here we shall pass by all those more general aspects of 
the Divine personality which have been abundantly brought to 
view in the recent and still existing contest between theism and 
pantheism, and confine ourselves to a notice of those more 
specific qualities, which have been somewhat overlooked in this 
controversy, and which constitute the core and life of the per- 
sonal character of God. For the Biblical representation of the 
Deity not merely excludes all those conceptions of him, which | 
convert him into a Gnostic abyss, and place him in such 
unrevealed depths that he ceases to be an object of either love 
or fear, but it clothes him with what may be called emndividu- 
ality of emotion, or feeling. Revelation is not content with 
that inadequate and frigid form of theism, that deism, which 
merely asserts the Divine existence and unity with the fewest 
predicates possible, but it enunciates the whole plenitude of 
the Divine Nature upon the side of the affections, as well as of 
the understanding. When the Bible denominates the Supreme 
Being the “diving God,” it has in view that blending of thought 
with emotion, that fusion of intellect with feeling, which ren- 
ders the Divine Essence a throbbing centre of self-conscious- 
ness. For subtract emotion from the Godhead, and there 
remains merely an abstract system of laws and truths. Sub- 
tract the intellect, and there remains the’ mystic and dreamy 
deity of sentimentalism. In the Scriptures we find the union. 
of both elements, According to the Bible, God possesses 
emotions. He loves and he abhors. The Old and New Testa- 
ments are vivid as lightning with the feelings of the Deity. And 
these feelings flash out in the direct unambiguous statement of 
the psalmist—“‘God loveth the righteous; God is angry with 
the wicked every day;” in the winning words of St. John, 
**God is love,” and in the terrible accents of St. Paul, “Our 
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God is a consuming fire.’”’ Complacency and displeasure, then, 
are the two specific characteristics in which reside all the 
vitality of the doctrine that God is personal. These are the 
most purely individual qualities that can be conceived of. 
They are continually attributed to the Supreme Being in the 
Scriptures, and every rational spirit is represented as destined 
to for ever feel the impression of the one or the other of 
them, according as its own inward appetences and adaptations 
shall be. While, therefore, the other truths that enter into 
Christian theism are to be stated and defended in the great 
debate, the philosopher and theologian must,look with a lynx’s 
eye at these emotional elements in the Essence of God. For 
these, so to speak, are the living points of contact between the 
Infinite and Finite; and that theory of the Godhead which 
rejects them, or omits them, or blunts them, will, in the end, 
itself succumb to naturalism and pantheism. 

There are no two positions in Revelation more unqualified 
and categorical, than that ‘God is love,’’ and “‘God is a con- 
suming fire.” Hither one of these affirmations is as true as the 
other; and therefore the complete unmutilated idea of the 
Deity must comprehend both the love and the displeasure in 
their harmony and reciprocal relations. Both of these feelings 
are equally necessary to personality. A being who cannot 
love is impersonal; and so is a being who cannot abhor. 
Torpor in one direction implies torpor in the other. ‘* He who 
loves the good,” argued Lactantius fifteen centuries ago, ‘by 
that very fact hates the evil; and he who does not hate the 
evil, does not love the good; because the love of goodness flows 
directly out of the hatred of evil, and the hatred of evil springs 
directly out of the love*of goodness. There is no one who can 
love life without abhorring death; no one who has an appe- 
tency for light without an antipathy to darkness.”* He who 
is able to love that which is lovely, cannot but hate that which 
is hateful. One class of emotions towards moral good implies 
an opposite class towards moral evil. Every ethical feeling 
necessitates its counterpart; and therefore God’s personal love 


* Lactantius, De ira Dei, c. 5. Compare also Tertullian, De testimonio 
anime, c. 2. 
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towards the seraph necessitates God’s personal wrath towards 
the fiend. There is, therefore, no true middle position between 
the full scriptural conception of Ged, and the deistical concep- 
tion of him. We must either, with some of the English deists, 
deny both love and indignation to the Deity, or else we must, 
with the prophets and apostles, attribute both love and indig- 
nation to him. Self-consistency drives us to one side or the 
other. We may hold that God is mere intellect, without heart, 
without feeling of any kind; that he is as impassive and une- 
motional as’ the law of gravitation, or a geometrical axiom; 
that he neither loves the holy, nor hates the wicked; that 
feeling, in short, stands in no sort of relation to an infinite 
Nature and Essence; or we may believe that the Divine Nature 
is no more destitute of emotional than it is of intellectual quali- 
ties, and that all forms of righteous and legitimate feeling 
enter into the Divine self-consciousness,—we may take one 
side or the other, and we shall be self-consistent. But it 
is in the highest degree illogical and inconsistent, to attribute 
one class of emotions to God, and deny the other; to attribute 
the love of goodness, and repudiate the indignation at sin. 
What reason is there in attributing the feeling of complacency 
to the nature of the Infinite and Eternal, and denying the 
existence of the feeling of indignation, as so many do in this 
and every age? Is it said that emotion is always, and of 
necessity, beneath the Divine Nature? Then why insist and 
emphasize that “God is love?” Is it said that wrath is an 
unworthy feeling? But this, like love itself, depends upon the 
nature of the object upon which it is expended? What species 
of feeling ought to possess the Holy One when he looks down 
upon the orgies of Tiberius? when he sees John Baptist’s 
head in the charger? Is it a mere illicit and unworthy pas- 
sion, when the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
those sins mentioned in the first chapter of Romans, and 
continually practised by mankind? And may not love be an 
unworthy feeling? Is not thig emotion as capable of degene- 
rating into a blind appetite, into a mere passion, as any other 
one? Which is most august and venerable, the pure and spi- 
ritual abhorrence of the seraphim, wakened by the sight of the 
sin and uncleanness of fallen Babylon, or the selfish fondness, 
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and guilty weakness of some of the unprincipled affection of 
earth? Which is most permeated with eternal truth and 
reason, and so most worthy of entering into the consciousness 
of a Divine and Supreme Mind, the wrath of law, or the love 
of lust ? 

So the Scriptures represent the matter; and upon the 
preacher’s thorough belief in the strict metaphysical truth of 
this biblical idea of God, and his solemn reception of it into 
his mind, in all its scope and elements, with all its implications 
and applications, depends his power and energy as a religious 
thinker and speaker. He must see for himself, and make his 
hearers see, that God is just that intensely immaculate Spirit, 
both in his complacency and his displeasure, in all his personal 
qualities, and on both sides of his character, which revelation 
represents him to be. No other energy can make up for the 
lack of this. With this, though his tongue may stammer, and 
his heart often fail him, the preacher will go out before his 
accountable, guilty, dying fellow-men, with a spiritual power 
that cannot be resisted. 

For man’s mind is startled when the Divine individuality 
thus flashes into it, with these distinct and definite emotions. 
“JT thought of God, and was troubled.” The human spirit 
thrills to its inmost fibre, when God’s personal character darts 
its dazzling rays into its darkness. When one realizes, in 
some solemn moment, that no blind force or fate, no law of 
nature, no course and constitution of things, but a Being as 
distinctly self-conscious as himself, and with a personality as 
vivid in his feelings and emotions towards right and wrong as 
his own identity, has made him, and made him responsible, and 
will call him to account; when a man, in some startling and 
most salutary passage in his experience, becomes aware that 
the intelligent and the emotional I AM is penetrating his 
inmost soul, he is, if ever upon this earth, a roused man, an 
earnest, energized creature. All men know how wonderfully 
the faculties of the soul are quickened, when it comes to the 
consciousness of guilt; what a profound and central activity is 
started in all the mental powers by what is technically termed 
‘“‘conviction.” But this conviction is the simple consciousness 
that God is one person, and man is another. Here are two 
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beings met together—a holy One, with infinite and judicial 
attributes, and a guilty one, with finite and responsible attri- 
butes—the two are in direct communication, as in the garden 
of Eden, and hence the shame, the fear, and the attempt to 
hide. 

If, however, it is supposed that there must be some abate- 
ment and qualification in order to bring the biblical represen- 
tation of the Deity into harmony with some theory in the head, 
or some wish in the heart, it loses its incisive and truthful 
power over the human mind. If the full-orbed idea be so 
mutilated that nothing but the feeling of love is allowed to 
enter into the nature of God, the mind softens and melts away 
into moral imbecility. If nothing but the emotion of displea- 
sure makes up the character of the Deity, as was the case, to 
avery great extent, with the sombre and terrible Pagan reli- 
gions, the mind of the worshipper is first overwhelmed with 
terror and consternation, and finally paralyzed- and made cal- 
lous by fear.. But if both feelings are seen necessarily to 
coexist in one and the same eternal nature, and each exercised 
towards its appropriate and deserving object, then the rational 
spirit adores and burns like the seraph, and bows and veils the 
face like the archangel. 

2. In close connection with the doctrine of the living God, 
the Bible teaches the doctrine of the guilt of man; and this is 
the second element of force and fire, alluded to by the prophet 
in his interrogatory. 

We have already spoken of the close affinity that exists 
between a vivid impression of the Divine character, and the 
conviction of sin. When that comparatively pure and holy 
man, the prophet Isaiah, saw the Lord, high and lifted up, he 
cried, ‘‘I am a man of unclean lips.” And just in proportion 
as the distinct features of that Divine countenance fade from 
human view, does the guilt of man disappear. But here, again, 
asin the preceding instance of the Divine emotions, the diffi- 
culty does not relate so much to the bare recognition of the 
fact, as to the degree and thoroughness of the recognition. 
We have noticed that there is a natural proneness to look more 
at the complacent, than the judicial side of the Divine nature; 
to literalize and emphasize the love, but convert the wrath into 
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metaphor and hyperbole. In like manner, there is a tendency 
to extenuate and diminish the degree of human guilt, even 
when the general doctrine is acknowledged. To apprehend 
and confess our sin to be our pure self-will and crime, is very 
difficult. We much more readily acknowledge it to be our dis- 
ease and misfortune. Between the full denial, on the one 
hand, that there is any guilt in man, and the full hearty con- 
fession on the other, that man is nothing but guilt before the 
Searcher of the heart and Eternal Justice, there are many 
degrees of truth and error; and it is with regard to these 
intermediates that the preacher especially needs the represen- 
tations of the Bible. It is by the dalliance with the shallows 
of the subject, that public religious address is shorn of its 
strength. 

The Scriptures, upon the subject of human guilt, never halt 
between two opinions. They are blood-red. The God of the 
Bible is intensely immaculate, and man in the Bible is intensely 
guilty. The inspired mind is a rational and logical one. It 
either acquits absolutely and eternally, or condemns absolutely 
and eternally. It either pronounces an entire innocency and 
holiness, such as will enable the possessor of it to stand with 
angelic tranquillity amidst the lightnings and splendours of that 
countenance from which the heavens and the earth flee away; 
or else it pronounces an entire guiltiness in that Presence, of 
such scarlet and crimson dye, that nothing but the blood of in- 
carnate God can wash itaway. The Old Testament, especially, 
to which the preacher must go for knowledge upon these themes, 
because the old dispensation was the eduéational dispensation of 
law, is full, firm, and distinct in its representations. Its his- 
tory is the history of an economy designed by its rites, symbols, 
and doctrines, to awaken a poignant and constant consciousness 
of guilt. Its prophecy looks with eager straining eye, and 
points with tremulous and thrilling finger to an Atoner and his 
atonement for guilt. Its poetry is either the irrepressible 
mourning and wail of a heart gnawed by guilt, or the exuberant 
and glad overflow of a heart experiencing the joy of expiated 
and pardoned guilt. 

And to this is owing the intense vitality of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘To this element and influence is owing the vividness 
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and energy of the Hebrew mind,—so different in these respects 
from the Oriental mind generally. The Hebrews were a part 
of that same great Shemitic race.which peopled Asia and the 
east, and possessed the same general constitutional characteris- 
tics. But why did the Hebrew mind become so vivid, so in- 
tense, so dynamic, while the Persian and the Hindoo became so 
dreamy, so sluggish and lethargic? Why is the religion of 
Moses so vivific in its spirit, and particularly in its influence 
upon the conscience, while the religions of Zoroaster and Boodh 
exert precisely the same influence upon the conscience of the 
Persian and the Hindoo, that poppy and mandragora do upon his 
body? Itis because God subjected the Hebrew mind to this 
theistic, this guilt-eliciting education. From the very begin- 
ning, this knowledge of God’s unity and personality, of God’s 
emotions towards holiness and sin, was kept alive in the chosen 
race. The people of Israel were separated purposely, and with 
a carefulness that was exclusive, from the great masses of the 
Oriental world. Hither by a direct intercourse, as in their 
exodus from Egypt, with that personal Jehovah who had chosen 
them in distinction from all other nations; or else by the inspi- 
ration of their legislators and prophets, the truth that God is a 
Sovereign and a Judge, “keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty,” was made more and more distinct and 
vivid in the Hebrew intuition, while it grew dimmer and dim- 
mer, and finally died out of the rest of the Oriental popula- 
tions. This education, this Beblical education of the Hebrews, 
was the source of that energy and vitality which so strikes us 
in their way of thinking, and modes of expression, and the 
absence of which is so noticable in the literatures of Persia 
and India. 

And here it is obvious to remark upon the importance of a 
close investigation of those parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments which treat of the subject of atonement, as antithetic to 
that of sin and guilt. For this doctrine of expiation, in the 
Christian system, is like a ganglion in the human frame; it is 
a knot of nerves; it is the oscillating centre where several primal 
and vital truths meet in unity. This single doctrine of sacrifi- 
cial oblation is a vast involution. It implies the personality of 
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God, with all its elements of power. It involves the absolute 
self-will and responsibility of the creature in the origin of sin. 
It implies the necessary, inexorable nature of Justice. And if 
we analyze these again, we shall find them full of the “seeds 
of things;”’ full of the substance and staple of both ethics and 
evangelism. Those portions of the Bible, therefore, which treat 
of this central truth of Christianity, either directly or indirectly, 
should receive the most serious and studious investigation. 
The Mosaic system of sacrifices should be studied until its real 
meaning and intent is understood. The idea of guilt—and 
we employ the word in the Platonic sense—and the ¢dea of ex- 
piation, as they stand out pure and simple, yet vivid and bright, 
in the Prophets and Psalms, and in their inspired commentary, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, should be pondered until their 
intrinsic and necessary quality is apprehended. For there is 
danger lest the very ideas themselves should fade and disap- 
pear, in an age of the world, and under a dispensation, in which 
there is no daily sacrifice, and frequent bleeding victim, to 
remind men of their debt to eternal Justice. The Christian 
religion, by furnishing the one great sacrifice to which all other 
sacrifices look and point, has of course done away with all those 
typical sacrifices which cannot- themselves take away guilt, but 
can remind of it.* And now that the daily remembraneers of 
the ritual and ceremonial are gone, the human mind needs more 
than ever to ponder the teachings, and breathe in the spirit of 
the legal dispensation, in order to keep the conscience quick 
and active, and the moral sense healthy and sound, in respect 
to the two great fundamental ideas of guilt and retribution. 

It has been an error, more common since the days of Gro- 
tius, than it was in the time of the Protestant Reformation, 
that the doctrine of the atonement has been explained and 
illustrated too much by a reference to the attribute of benevo- 
lence and the interests of creation, and too little by a refer- 
ence to the attribute of justice and the remorseful workings of 
conscience. There is hazard, it is conceived, upon this method, 
that the simple, uncomplex ideas of guilt and atonement, as 


* «In those sacrifices there is a remembrance again made of sins every year.” 
Heb. x. 3. 
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they operate in the very moral being of the individual sinner, 
and as they have their ground in the very nature of God, 
should be lost sight of, and the whole transaction of reconcilia- 
tion be transferred into a region with which he ought ulti- 
mately, indeed, to be familiar, but which, during the first 
exercises of an awakened soul, is too distant for a vivid appre- 
hension and impression. Man must in the end, indeed, come 
to understand the bearings of the sacrifice of the Son of God, 
upon what Chalmers calls “‘the distant places of God’s crea- 
tion;’-but he will be more likely to attain this understanding, 
if he first comes to apprehend its bearings upon his own per- 
sonal guilt and remorse, and how the blood of the Lamb expi- 
ates crime within his own burning self-consciousness. or 
guilt and expiation are philosophical correlates, genuine cor- 
respondencies, set over against each other, like hunger and 
food, like thirst and water. ‘My flesh,’’ saith the Atoner, ‘is 
meat indeed; my blood is drink with emphasis.’ He who 
knows, with a vivid and vital self-consciousness, what guilt 
means, knows what atonement means as soon as presented; 
and he who does not experimentally apprehend the one, cannot 
apprehend the other. If, therefore, any man would see the 
significance and necessity of sacrificial expiation, let him first 
see the significance and reality of crime in his own personal 
character and direct relationships to God. The doctrine 
grasped and held here presents little difficulty. For the 
remorse now felt, necessitates and craves the expiation; and 
the expiation now welcomed, explains and extinguishes the 
remorse. 

Now, it is the peculiarity of the Biblical representation of 
this whole subject, that it handles it in the very closest connec- 
tion with the personal sense of sin; that is to say, in its rela- 
tion to the conscience of man on the one side, and the moral 
indignation of God on the other. In the Scriptures, the atone- 
ment is a ‘“‘propitiation;” and by betaking himself to it, and 
making it his own spontaneous mode of thinking and speaking 
upon this fundamental doctrine, the preacher will arm his mind 
with a preternatural power and energy. Look at the preaching 
of those who, like Luther and Chalmers, have been distin- 
guished by an uncommon freedom and saliency in their manner 
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of exhibiting the priestly office and work of Christ, and see 
how remarkably the Old Testament atonement vitalizes the 
conception and the phraseology. There is no circumlocution 
nor mechanical explanation. The remorse of man is addressed. 
The simple and terrible fact of guilt is presupposed, the con- 
sciousness of it elicited, and then the ample pacifying satisfac- 
tion of Christ is offered. The rationality of the atonement is 
thus seen in its inward necessity; and its inward necessity is 
seen in the very nature of crime; and the nature of crime is 
seen in the nature of God’s justice, and felt in the workings of 
man’s conscience. In this way, preaching becomes intensely 
personal, in the proper sense of the word. It is made up of 
personal elements, recognises personal relationships, breathes 
the living spirit of personality, and reaches the heart and con- 
science of personal and accountable creatures. 

Is not, then, the word of God as a fire, in respect to this 
class of truths, and its mode of presenting them? As we pass 
in review the representations of God’s personal emotions, and 
man’s culpability, which are made in those lively oracles from 
which the clergyman is to draw the subject-matter of his dis- 
courses, and the layman is to derive all his certain and infalli- 
ble knowledge respecting his future prospects and destiny, is it 
not plain, that if there be lethargy and torpor on the part of 
either the preacher or the hearer, if there be a lack of elo- 
quence, it will not be the fault of the written revelation? Ags 
we look abroad over Christendom, do we not perceive the great 
need of a more incisive impression from those particular truths 
which relate to these personal qualities, these moral feelings of 
the Deity, which cut sharply into the conscience, probe and 
cleanse the corrupt heart, and induce that salutary fear of God 
which the highest authority assures us is the beginning of wis- 
dom? Is there in nominal Christendom such a clear and 
poignant insight into the nature of sin and guilt, such reveren- 
tial views of the divine holiness and majesty, and such a cordial 
welcoming of the atonement of God, as have characterized all 
the earnest eras in church history—the Pentecostal era in the 
Primitive Church, the Protestant Church in the age of the 
Reformation, and the American churches in the Great Awaken- 
ing of 1740? Is there not a leaven of legality, even in the 
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Christian experience of the day, that interferes greatly with 
that buoyant, evangelic spirit which ought always to distinguish 
what Luther calls a “justified” man? And if we contemplate 
the mental state and condition of the multitude who make no 
profession of godliness, and in whom the naturalism of the age 
has very greatly undermined the old ancestral belief in a sin- 
hating and a sin-pardoning Deity, do we not find still greater 
need of the fite and the hammer of the word of the Lord? 

II. How, then, can we more appropriately conclude the dis- 
cussion of this subject, than by directing attention, in the 
second place, to that sort of understanding, with regard to this 
mode of preaching, which ought to exist between the preacher 
and the hearer; that intellectual temper which the popular 
mind should adopt and maintain towards this style of homile- 
tics. For if, as we remarked in the outset, the effectiveness of 
the orator is dependent, to some extent, upon. the receptivity 
of the auditor, then there is no point of more importance to 
the Christian ministry, than the general attitude of the public 
mind towards the stricter truths and doctrines of revelation. 
What, then, is the proper temper in hearing, which is to stand 
over against this proper tone in preaching? 

In order to answer this question, we must in the outset 
notice the relation that exists between divine truth and an 
apostate mind like that of man, and the call which it makes for 
moral earnestness and resoluteness. For we are not treating 
of public religious address for the seraphim, but for the sinful 
children of men; and we shall commit a grave error, if we 
assume that the eternal and righteous truth of God, asa mat- 
ter of course, must fall like blessed genial sun-light into the 
corrupt human heart, and make none but pleasant impressions 
at first. It is therefore necessary, first of all, to know pre- 
cisely what are the affinities, and also what are the antagonisms, 
between the guilty soul of man, and the holy word of God. 

It is plain that such an antagonism is implied in the pro- 
phet’s interrogatory. For, if the word of God is “as a fire,” 
the human mind, in relation to it, must be as a fuel. For why 
does fire exist except to burn? When therefore the message 
from God breathes that startling and illuminating spirit which 
thrilled through the Hebrew prophets, and at times fell from 
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the lips of Incarnate Mercy itself, still and swift as lightning | 
from the soft summer cloud, it must cause 


‘Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
In mortal minds.” 


The posture, consequently, which the ‘mortal mind” shall 
take and keep in reference to such a painful message and pro- 
clamation from the heavens, is a point of the utmost import- 
ance. Many a human soul is lost, because at a certain critical 
juncture in its history, it yielded to its fear of mental suffering. 
The word of God had begun to be ‘‘a fire” unto it, and fore- 
seeing (oh with how quick an instinct!) a painful process of self- 
scrutiny and self-knowledge coming on, it wilfully broke away 
from all such messages and influences, flung itself into occupa- 
tions and enjoyments, and quenched a pure and good flame 
that would have only burnt out its dross and its sin; a merely 
temporary flame that would have superseded the necessity of 
the eternal one that is now to come. For there is an instinc- 
tive and overmastering shrinking in every man from suffering, 
which it requires much resolution to overcome. The prospect 
of impending danger rouses his utmost energy to escape from 
it, and his soul does not recover its wonted tranquillity, until 
the threatening calamity is overpast. In this lies all the 
power of the drama in its higher forms. The exciting impres- 
sion made by a tragedy springs from the steadily increasing 
danger of suffering which thickens about the career of principal 
characters in the plot. The liability to undergo pain, which 
increases as the catastrophe approaches, united with the strug- 
gles of the endangered person to escape from it, waken a sym- 
pathy and an excitement in the reader or the spectator, stronger 
than that produced by any other species of literature. And 
whenever the winding-up of any passage in human history lifts 
off the burden of apprehension from a human being, and 
exhibits him in the enjoyment of the ordinary, happy lot of 
humanity, instead of crushed to earth by a tragic issue of life, 
we draw a breath so long and free as to evince that we share a 
common nature, one of whose deepest and most spontaneous 
feelings is the dread of suffering and pain. 

And yet, when we have said this, we have not said the whole, 
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Deep as is this instinctive shrinking from distress, there are 
powers and motives which, when in action, will carry the 
human soul and body through scenes and experiences at which 
human nature, in its quiet moods and its indolent states, stands 
aghast. There are times when the mind, the rational judg- 
ment, is set in opposition to the body, and compels its earth- 
born companion to undergo a travail and a woe from which its 
own constitutional love of ease, and dread of suffering, shrink 
back with a shuddering recoil. 

This antagonism between the sense and the mind is seen in 
its most impressive forms within the sphere of ethics and 
religion. Even upon the low position of the stoic, we some- 
times see a severe dealing with luxurious tendencies, and a 
lofty heroism in trampling down the flesh, which, were it not 
utterly vitiated by pride and vainglorying, would be worthy of 
the martyr and the confessor. But when we rise up into the 
region of entire self-abnegation for the glory of God, we see 
the opposition between the flesh and the spirit in its sublimer 
form, and know something of the terrible conflict between mind 
and matter in a fallen creature, and still more of the glorious 
triumph in a redeemed being, of truth and righteousness over 
pain and fear. “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee,”’ is a command that has actually been obeyed 
by thousands of believers—by the little child, and by the ten- 
der and delicate woman who would not adventure to set the 
sole of her foot upon the ground, for delicateness and tender- 
ness—not in stoical pride and self-reliance, not with self- 
consciousness and self-gratulation, but in meekness and fear, 
and in much trembling, and also in the spirit of power, of love, 
and of a sound mind. 

There is call, therefore, on the part of the hearer of religious 
truth, for that sort of temper which is expressed in the words 
of the Psalmist, ‘Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a 
kindness.” In this resolute utterance, suffering is not depre- 
cated, as it would be if these instincts and impulses of human 
nature had their way and their will, but is actually courted and 
asked for. That in the Psalmist which needs the smiting of 
the righteous and of righteousness, and which, for this reason, 
shrinks from it, is rigorously kept under, in order that the 
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infliction may be administered for the honour of the truth, and 
the health of the soul. 

And such, it is contended, should be the general attitude of 
the public mind towards that particular form and aspect of 
divine revelation which has been delineated in the first part of 
this article. Every human being, the natural as well as the 
spiritual man, ought to say, ‘‘Let the righteous smite me, it 
shall be a kindness; let the truth and law of God seize with 
their strongest grasp, and bite, upon my reason and conscience, 
it shall be an eternal blessing to me.” We do not suppose that 
the natural man, as such, can make these words his own in the 
high and full sense in which they were uttered by the regene- 
rate and inspired mind of David. But we do suppose that 
every auditor can control his impatience, and repress his 
impulses to flee away from the hammer and the fire, and con- 
quer his prejudices, and compel his ear to hear doctrinal state- 
ments that pain his soul, and force his understanding to take 
in truths and arguments that weigh like night upon his feel- 
ings, and that. say to him, as did the voice that cried in the 
tortured soul of Macbeth, ‘Sleep no more; rest and peace for 
thee in thy present state are gone for ever.” Has not the 
Christian ministry a right to expect a tacit purpose, and a 
resolute self-promise, upon the part of every attendant upon 
public worship, to hold the mind close up to all logical and 
self-consistent exhibitions of revealed truth, and take the 
mental, the inward consequences, be they what they may? 
One of the early fathers speaks of the “ire of truth.” Ought 
not every thinking, every reasoning man, be willing to resist 
his instinctive and his effeminate dread of suffering, and expose 
his sinful soul to this “‘ire,’’ because it is the ire of law and 
righteousness ? 

Let us, then, for a moment, look at the argument for this 
sort of resolute temper in the public mind towards the strict 
and cogent representations of the pulpit. 

1. In the first place, upon the general principles of propriety 
and fitness, ought not the sacred audience, the assembly that 
has collected upon the Sabbath day, and in the sanctuary of 
God, to expect and prepare for such distinctively Biblical rep- 
resentations of God and themselves as have been spoken of? 
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The secular week has been filled up with the avocations of busi- 
ness, or the pursuits of science and literature, and now when 
the distinctively religious day and duties begin, is it not the 
part of consistency to desire that the eternal world should 
throw in upon the soul its most solemn influences, and that re- 
ligious truth should assail the judgment and the conscience with 
its strongest energy? Plainly, if the religious interests of man 
are worth attending to at all, they are worth the most serious 
and thorough attention. This Sabbatical segment of human 
life, these religious hours, should be let alone by that which is 
merely secular or literary, in order that while they do last, the 
purest and most strictly religious influences may be experienced. 
A man’s salvation does not depend so much upon the length of 
his religious experience and exercises, as upon their thorough- 
ness. A single thoroughly penitent sigh wafts the soul to the 
skies, and the angels, and the bosom of God. A single hearty 
ejaculation, “‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” not only lifts the 
soul high above the region of agony, but irradiates the counte- 
nance with the light of angelic faces. But such exhaustive 
thoroughness in the experience, is the fruit only of thorough- 
ness in the previous indoctrination. He, therefore, who is 
willing to place himself under the religious influences of the 
Sabbath and the sanctuary, should be willing to experience the 
very choicest of these influences. He who takes pains to pre- 
sent himself in the house of God, should expect and prepare 
himself for the most truthful and solemn of all messages. Pro- 
fessing to devote himself to the subject of religion, and no other, 
and to listen to the ministration of God’s word, and no other, 
his utterance should be that of the Psalmist: ‘Let the right- 
eous smite me, it shall be a kindness.’’ Seating himself in the 
house of God, it should be with an expectation of plain dealing 
with his understanding, and with the feeling of that stern, yet 
docile auditor, whose uniform utterance before the preacher 
was: “Now let the word of God come.’’ We lay it down, then, 
as a maxim of fitness and self-consistency, that the public 
mind ought ever to expect and require from the public religious 
teacher, the most distinctively religious, and strictly Biblical 
exhibitions of truth upon the Sabbath day, and in the house of 
God. Other days, and other convocations, may expect and de- 
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mand other themes, and other trains of thought, but the great 
religious day of Christendom, and the great religious congrega- 
tion, insists upon an impression bold and distinct from the 
world to come. ‘He has done his duty, now let us do ours,” 
was the reply of Louis XIV. to the complaint of a fawning and 
dissolute courtier, that the sermon of Bourdaloue had been too 
pungent and severe. There was manliness and reason in the 
reply. The pulpit had discharged its legitimate function, and 
irreligious as was the grand monarch of the French nation, his 
head was clear and his judgment correct. 

If, now, the auditor himself, of his own free will, adopts this 
maxim, and resolutely holds his mind to the themes and trains 
of thought that issue from the word of God, a blessing and not 
a curse will come upon him. Like the patient smitten with 
leprosy, or struck with gangrene, who resolutely holds out the 
diseased limb for the knife and the cautery, this man shall find 
that good comes from taking sides with the divine law, and 
subjecting the intellect (for we are now pleading merely for the 
human understanding,) to the searching sword of the truth. 
There is such a thing as common grace, and that hearer who is 
enabled by it, Sabbath after Sabbath, to overcome his instinc- 
tive fear of suffering, and to exercise a salutary rigour with his 
mind respecting the style and type of its religious indoctrina- 
tion, may hope that common and prevenient grace shall become 
renewing and sanctifying grace. 

Probably no symptom of the feeling and tendency of the 
popular mind would be witnessed and watched with more inte- 
rest, by the Christian philosopher or the Christian orator, than 
a growing disposition on the part of the masses to listen to the 
strict truths, the systematic doctrines of Christianity, and to 
ponder upon them. And why should there not be this disposi- 
tion at all times? That which is strictly true is entirely true; 
is thoroughly true; true without abatements or qualifications. 
Why then shall a thinking creature shrink back from the exac- 
titudes of theology, the severities of righteousness? Why 
should not the human mind follow out everything within the 
province of religion, to its last results, without reference to the 
immediate painful effect upon the feelings? Ifa thing be true, 
why confer with flesh and blood about it? If certain distinctly 
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revealed doctrines of revelation, accurately stated, and logically 
followed out, do cut down all the cherished hopes of a sinful 
man, with respect to his future destiny, why not let them cut 
them down? Why not, with the unsparing self-consistence of 
the mathematician, either take them as legitimate and inevitable 
conclusions, from admitted sources and premises, in all their 
strictness and fearful meaning, or else throw sources, premises, 
and conclusions all away? How is it possible for a thinking 
man to maintain a middle and a neutral ground in doctrinal 
religion, any more than in science ? 

2. But leaving this mainly intellectual argument for the 
Psalmist’s temper towards the stern side of revelation, we pass, 
‘in the second place, to the yet stronger moral argument drawn 
from the nature of that great spiritual change, which the 
Founder of Christianity asserts must pass upon every human 
being, in order to entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

Man, though self-ruined, is helplessly, hopelessly ruined. 
Loaded with guilt, which he cannot expiate, and in bondage to 
a sin from which he can never deliver himself, he cannot now 
be saved except by the most powerful methods, and the most 
thorough processes. What has been done outside, in the coun- 
sels of eternity and in the depths of the Triune God, to bring 
about human redemption, evinces the magnitude and the diffi- 
‘culty of the work undertaken. But of this we do not propose 
to speak. We speak only of what is to be done inside, in the 
‘mind and heart of the individual man, as evincing conclusively 
that this salvation of the human soul cannot be brought about 
by imperfect and slender exhibitions of truth, or by an irreso- 
lute and timorous posture of the auditor’s mind. No man is 
compelled to suffer salvation. Pardon of all sin from the eter- 
nal God, and purity for eternal ages, are offered to him, not as 
a cheap thing to be forced upon an unwilling recipient, but as 
a priceless boon. Our Lord himself, therefore, bids every man 
count the cost, and make up the comparative estimate, before 
‘he commences the search for eternal life. ‘Either make the 
‘tree good, and his fruit good; or else make the tuee corrupt, and 
his fruit corrupt.” Be thorough in one direction or the other. 
Hither be a saint or asinner. The Redeemer virtually advises a 
man not to begin the search at all, unless he begin it in earnest. 
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The entire Scripture representation is, that as man’s salvation 
cost much on high and in the heavens, so it must cost much 
below, and in the soul cf man. If, then, religion be not 
rejected altogether, and the hearer still expects and hopes to 
derive an everlasting benefit from it, he should take it pre- 
cisely as he finds it, and allow its truths to wound first, that 
they may heal afterwards; to slay in the beginning, that they 
may make alive in the end. 

For such is the method of Christianity. Conviction is the 
necessary antecedent to conversion. But how is this great pro- 
cess to be carried through, if the public mind shrinks away from 
all convicting truth, as the sensitive plant does from the touch ? 
How is man to be conducted down into the depths of an hum- 
bling and abasing self-knowledge, if he does not allow the 
flashing and fiery illumination of the law and the prophets to 
drive out the black darkness of self-deception? It is impossi- 
ble, as we have already observed, that divine truth should pour 
its first rays into the soul of alienated man, without producing 
pain. The unfallen seraph can hear the law proclaimed amidst 
thunders and lightnings with a serene spirit and an adoring 
frame, because he has perfectly obeyed it from the beginning. 
But Moses, and the children of Israel, and all the posterity of 
Adam, must hear law, when first proclaimed, with exceeding 
fear and quaking, because they have broken it. It is a fact 
too often overlooked, that divine truth, when accurately stated 
and closely applied, cannot leave the mind of a sinful being as 
quiet and happy as it leaves that of a holy being. In the case 
of man, therefore, the truth must in the outset cause foreboding 
and alarm. In the history of the human religious experience, 
soothing, consolation, and joy, from the truth are the subse- 
quents, and not the antecedents. The plain and full proclama- 
tion of that word of God which is “‘as a fire,’ must, at first, 
awaken misgivings and fears, and, until man has passed through 
this stage of experience, must leave his sinful and lost soul 
with a sense of danger and insecurity. There is, consequently, 
no true option for man, but either not to hear at all, or else to 
hear first in the poignant and anxious style. The choice that 
is left him is either that of the Pharisee, or the Magdalen ; that 
of the self-righteous, or the self-condemned; either to hate the 
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light, and not come to the light, lest painful disclosures of 
character and conduct be made, or else to come resolutely out 
into the light, that the deeds may be reproved. 

For this work of reproval is the first and indispensable func- 
tion of religious truth, in the instance of the natural man. If 
there be self-satisfaction, and a sense of safety, in the unre- 
newed human soul, it is certain that as yet there is no contact 
between it and the Divine word. For it is as true of every 
man, as it was of the apostle Paul, that when the law shall 
“come” with plainness and power to his mind, he will “die.” 
His hope of heaven will die; his hope of a quiet death-bed will 
die; his hope of acquittal and safety in the day of judgment 
and at the bar of God, will die. That apostolic experience was 
legitimate and normal, and no natural man must expect that 
the truth and law of God, when applied with distinctness and 
power to his reason and conscience, will leave him with any 
different experience in the outset, from that which has initiated 
and heralded the passage from darkness to light, and from sin 
to holiness, in every instance of a soul’s redemption. There is 
no royal road across the chasm that separates the renewed from 
the unrenewed man. In order to salvation, every human 
creature must tread that strait and narrow path of self-exami- 
nation, self-condemnation, and self-renunciation, which was 
trodden by the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the glorious 
company of the apostles, and the noble army of the martyrs. 

In subjecting the mind and conscience to the poignant influ- 
ence of keen and pure truth, and doing everything in his power 
to have the stern and preparatory doctrines of the legal dispen- 
sation become a schoolmaster, to lead him to the mercy and the 
pity that is in the blood of Christ, any man is simply acting 
over the conduct of every soul that, in the past, has crossed 
from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of light. He is 
merely travelling the King’s highway to the celestial city; and 
whoever would climb up some other way, the same is a thief 
and arobber. Even the thoughtful pagan acknowledged the 
necessity of painful processes in the human mind, in order to 
any moral improvement. Over the Delphic portal was in- 
scribed the words, ‘* Without the descent into the hell of self- 
knowledge, there is no ascent into heaven.” We do not sup- 
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pose that this remarkable saying exhibits its full meaning with- 
in the province of the pagan religions, or of natural religion. 
The heathen sage often uttered a truth whose pregnant sigoifi- 
cance is understood only in the light of a higher and super- 
natural dispensation. But if the agony of self-knowledge is 
postulated by paganism, in order to the origin of virtue within 
the human soul, much more then is it by Christianity. If the 
heathen moralist, with his low view of virtue, and his very 
indistinct apprehension of the spirituality of the moral law, 
and his utterly inadequate conception of a holy and happy 
state beyond the grave, could yet tell us that there is a hell of 
self-knowledge to be travelled through, a painful process of 
self-scrutiny and self-condemnation to be endured, before moral 
improvement can begin here, or the elysiums of the hereafter 
be attained—if this be the judgment of the heathen moralist, 
from his low point of view, and in the mere twilights of natural 
religion, what must be the judgment of the human mind, when 
under the Christian dispensation the moral law flashes out its 
nimble and forked lightnings upon sin and pollution, with a 
fierceness of Heat like that which consumed the stones and dust, 
and licked up the water in the trench about the prophet’s altar ; 
when Divine truth is made quick and powerful by the super- 
added agency of the Holy Ghost, so as to discern the very 
thoughts and intents of the heart; when the pattern-image of 
an absolute excellence is seen in him who is the brightness of 
the Father’s eternal glory; and when the heaven to be sought 
for, and what is yet more, to be prepared for, is a state of spot- 
less and sinless perfection in the light of the Divine counte- 
nance! Plainly, self-knowledge within the Christian sphere 
implies ‘and involves a searching and sifting examination into 
character, motive, thought, feeling, and conduct, such as no 
man can undergo without shame, and humiliation, and self-con- 
demnation, and remorse, and, without the blood of Christ, ever- 
lasting despair. 

The same course of reasoning respecting each and all the 
remaining processes that enter into the change from sin to 
holiness, and the formation of a heavenly character, would in 
each instance help to strengthen the argument we are urging 
in favour of the plainest preaching, and the most resolute hear- 
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ing, of religious truth. The more a man knows of sin and of 
holiness, of the immense gulf between them, and of the diffi- 
culty of the passage from one to tlte other, the more heartily 
will he believe that the methods and the processes by which the 
transition is effected must each and all of them be of the most 
energetic and thorough character. And the deeper this con- 
viction, the more hearty and energetic will be his adoption of 
the Psalmist’s utterance, “Let the righteous smite me, it shall 
be a kindness.” 

We have thus considered the mutual relations of the Sacred 
Orator and the Christian Auditor. In doing this, we have 
passed rapidly over a very wide field, and have touched upon 
some of the most momentous themes that can engage the human 
mind. What, and how, we are to conceive of God; and par- 
ticularly how we are to represent Him as affected in his own 
essential Being, towards the holiness or the sin of his crea- 
tures, is of all subjects the most serious and important. In 
closing the discussion, we are more than ever impressed with 
the importance of a bold and biblical theism in the Christian 
pulpit. Whenever the preacher asserts that God loves the 
righteous, let him assert it with energy, and warmth, and 
momentum. Let him make his hearers see and know that the 
great God is personal in this emotion; that He pours out upon 
those who are in filial sympathy with him and his law the infi- 
nite wealth of his pure and stainless affection, and that it per- 
meates the whole being of the object so beloved with warm 
currents of light and life eternal. And whenever he asserts 
that God hates sin, and is angry with the sinner, let him assert 
_ it without any abatement or qualification. Let him cause the 
impenitent and sin-loving man to see and know, that upon him, 
as taken and held in that sinful character and condition, the 
eternal and holy Deity is pouring oyt the infinite intensity of 
his moral displeasure, and that, out of Christ, and irrespective 
of the awful passion of Gethsemane and Calvary, that immacu- 
late and stainless emotion of the Divine essence is now revealed 
from heaven against his unrighteousness, and is only awaiting 
his passage into the eternal world, to become the monotonous 
and everlasting conciousness of the soul. 

Amidst the high and increasing civilization and over-refine- 
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ment that is coming in upon Christendom, and especially amidst 
the naturalism that threatens the Scriptures and the Church, 
the Christian ministry must themselves realize, as did the 
Hebrew prophets, that God is the lwving God, and by God’s 
own help and grace, evoke this same consciousness in the souls 
of their hearers. Let, then, these two specific personal quali- 
ties—the divine wrath and the divine love—be smitten, driven, 
hurled, like javelins, into the consciousness of the nations. 
Then will there be the piercing wail of contrition, preceding 
and heralding the bounding joy of conscious pardon. 


Art. V.—The General Assembly. 


Tae General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America met at Peoria, Illinois, May 1863. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Moderator of the 
last Assembly, Charles C. Beatty, D.D., from Eph. iv. 7. 
‘Unto every one of us is given grace according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ.” The Rev. J. H. Morrison, of Lodiana, 
Northern India, was chosen Moderator, and J. H. M. Knox, D.D., 
of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, was elected Tempo- 
rary Clerk. 

After the appointment of the several standing committees, 
and the despatch of several items of routine business, the cor- 
respondence between the Moderator of the last Assembly and 
the Moderator of the Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
was submitted, and is as follows: 


STEUBENVILLE, Onto, June 6, 1862. 
Rey. Dr. Gtoras Durriztp, Moderator: 

Rev. and Dear Brother—I have the great pleasure of com- 
municating to you, as Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church recently met in Cincinnati, the accom- 
panying document, being a minute adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church which met in Columbus. 

The expressions of all the members with regard to a cor- 
respondence with your branch of the Presbyterian family were 
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of the kindest character, and the action was had with entire 
unanimity. It was much regretted at the time, that, as your 
Assembly had closed its sessions, we could not have presented 
this to you before its adjournment. We hope that you will lay 
it before your Assembly at so early a period of its next meet- 
ing, that, if agreeable, commissioners may be sent to our next 
meeting at Peoria, Illinois, and be assured that, at the earliest 
information of a favourable action by you, we shall be pleased 
to nominate commissioners to your Assembly. 

I am instructed by our Assembly to accompany this with our 
Christian salutations to you and to the body over which you 
preside. With earnest prayer that such spiritual blessings may 
be bestowed, from our covenant God, upon the whole church 
which you represent, I remain, dear sir, with respect and 
esteem, your brother in the hope of the gospel, 

CuaRes C. Brartry, 
Moderator General Assembly Presbyterian Church U.S. A. 

“In the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States of America, in session at Columbus, Ohio, 
the matter of a fraternal correspondence, by commissioners, 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, (New- 
school,) in session at Cincinnati, Ohio, being duly considered, 
is decided as follows: 

“‘This Assembly having considered several overtures sent to 
it by a few of the Presbyteries under its care, proposing that 
steps should be taken by it towards an organic union between 
this church and the church under the care of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, (New-school,) and having determined against 
the course proposed in said overtures, has also been informed 
that the other General Assembly has, about the same time, 
come to a similar conclusion on similar overtures laid before it 
by a certain number of its own Presbyteries. Of its own 
motion, this General Assembly, considering the time to have 
come for it to take the initiative in securing a better under- 
standing of the relations which it judges are proper to be 
maintained between the two General Assemblies—each body 
sending to the other, one minister and one ruling elder, as com- 
missioners, to enjoy such privileges in each body to which they 
are sent, aS are common to all those now received by this body 
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from other Christian denominations. The Moderator will com- 
municate this deliverance to the Moderator of the other Assem- 
bly, to be laid before it, with our Christian salutations.”’ 

Copy of a letter addressed by the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church, convened in Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 


To the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, convened at Columbus, Ohio: 


Rey. Cuartyes C Buarry, D.D. Drrrort, June 20, 1862. 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, etc. 


Rev. and dear Brother—On my return to this city from a 
visit into Kentucky, made after the adjournment of the General 
Assembly at Cincinnati, I had the pleasure to receive your 
very courteous and fraternal communication of the 6th inst., 
with the accompanying copy of the ‘deliverance’ of the Gene- 
ral Assembly over which you preside, relative to the matter of 
a correspondence by commissioners with the body I have the 
honour, for the time being, to represent. 

Had not the General Assembly at Cincinnati adjourned on 
Saturday evening, 24th ult., before hearing of the action of the 
General Assembly at Columbus, it would have been my pleasing 
duty to have announced the prompt and cordial acceptance of 
the proposal you have communicated for ‘‘a stated annual 
friendly interchange of commissioners’ between the two bodies, 
and also the names of delegates to attend the next meeting of 
the General Assembly at Peoria, Illinois. It is the unanimous 
desire for such interchange. 

It will afford me pleasure at the earliest period of the ses- 
sions of the next General Assembly at Philadelphia, p. v., to 
lay your communication, with accompanying document, before 
that body, that the interchange of commissioners, as proposed, 
may take place before the adjournment of the next two assem- 
blies. 

I have directed the Stated Clerk to transmit to you a certi- 
fied copy of the action of the General Assembly at Cincinnati, 
evincing the entire cordiality with which such a correspondence 
will be commenced and cherished. 

Had not my return to this city been delayed, I should, in 
accordance with the sentiments of many members of the Gene- 
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ral Assembly at Cincinnati, have expressed fraternally my own 
and their great satisfaction in the prospect of intercourse be- 
tween bodies too closely and vitally united, to remain perma- 
nently estranged to each other. A fit of sickness since my 
return has prevented an earlier reply to your favour awaiting me. 

Accept, my dear sir, my Christian salutations to yourself, 
and the General Assembly over which you preside. Our pray- 
ers ascend for your peace and prosperity. 

With sentiments of respect and cordial esteem, I remain 
yours in the sufficiency of the gospel, 

GrorGE DUFFIELD, 

Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the U. 8. A. 

In consequence of this correspondence, delegates were 
appointed by the two Assemblies, to represent each other 
at the meetings then in session. The Rev. Dr. Patterson 
and the Hon. W. H. Brown appeared as delegates from the 
Assembly in session at Philadelphia. Dr. Patterson made 
the following address: 

In ordinary circumstances, it would give me great pleasure 
to meet you here; and I now depart from my usual custom of 
making an apology, because from indisposition I feel that I 
cannot do justice to the occasion. But I can hardly trust 
myself to speak upon the present occasion. There are some 
embarrassing circumstances in the case. The resolutions 
passed by the Assembly at Columbus last year, were not 
received in time for action last year. It was not till a very 
late hour that we received notice of our appointment, and that 
by telegraph. We are here to tender Christian salutations, 
and kindly fraternal regards to this venerable body, and the 
churches here represented. We recognise you as one with us, 
as Presbyterians, acknowledging the same Confession of Faith, 
the same Form of Government and Book of Discipline. It is 
fitting, therefore, that we should acknowledge each other as 
brethren, and we rejoice to inaugurate this correspondence, 
which has been too long neglected. Twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the lamentable division, and in that time there 
have been no tokens of friendship interchanged. It is high 
time to disabuse the public of impressions made by this course. 
We are drawing nearer each other in many respects. Our 
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sympathy, true spirit, missionary plans, are all approximating 
to yours; and we rejoice in your resolutions to push forward 
the good cause, regarding our civil government as the great 
exponent of civil and religious freedom to the world. 

Mr. Moderator, we rejoice in your success no less than in 
our own. We have watched your progress with joy, feeling 
that your success is ours, and your joys ours. We present to 
you the last minutes of our body, which will show our progress. 
We are growing more homogeneous, our institutions better 
established, our progress more steady, and our preparation 
more and more fully completed. Hitherto we have passed 
through great difficulties. Our work hitherto has been prepa- 
ratory; now we are ready to go forward in the missionary 
work, with all who love the Lord Jesus Christ. Brethren, 
pray for us, that the word of God may have free course, and 
be glorified with us. We regret that we cannot remain with 
you to the end of the session, to listen to your interesting and 
instructive discussions. 

Hon. Mr. Brown spoke as follows:—Mr. Moderator, I shall 
content myself with presenting the Christian salutations to the 
lay members of this body, and express the ardent desire that in 
the future, if we remain two bodies, we may go forward in har- 
mony and unison and brotherly love. 

Rev. Dr. Humphrey, being in the chair, responded as fol- 
lows: 

I regret that the Moderator has been called away sud- 
denly from the chair. He for twenty-five years has been a 
missionary in India, and it would rejoice you to hear saluta- 
tions from his lips. It is also pleasant to associate with the 
ministerial delegate and the ruling elder representing your 
body, according to the great idea of our church government. 
This venerable Assembly has also appointed two delegates to 
represent us in the Assembly in Philadelphia, and they will 
extend to you that assurance of fellowship which you have 
given to us. We are a missionary church, and are glad to 
know that you are entering also upon this missionary work. 
We will meet with you there upon heathen soil as well as here, 
and the hearts of your missionaries and ours will beat in unison 
in their great work. Brethren, we ask you also to pray for us, 
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that we may be blessed, and gather many precious souls as 
crowns of rejoicing. This intercourse has been, perhaps, too 
long delayed; but now we borrow from this very delay, reason 
for increased tokens of Christian affection, and we give you the 
right hand of fellowship as brethren in the Lord. 


The Rev. Dr. Tustin and the Hon. Judge Sharswood were 
appointed to represent our Assembly before the Assembly in 
Philadelphia, and were cordially received. Dr. Tustin made 
the following address: 

Mr. Moderator and Brethren of the Assembly :—In the year 
of our Lord, 1837, a violent ecclesiastical convulsion was 
experienced in the heart of this city. By that convulsion the 
great Presbyterian church was rent in twain, like the vail of 
the temple, from the top to the bottom. From that time down 
to the present, a period embracing a full quarter of a century, 
we have been two distinct peoples, bearing, it is true, the same 
name, and rejoicing in the same sublime symbol of faith; but 
still separate in our action, and alienated in our affections. 

With respect to the causes, real or imaginary, of that disrup- 
tion, it would be inexpedient, if not indecorous of me, to speak 
at this time and in this presence. Some things, however, 
ought to be named, even though it should cover us with shame 
and self-condemnation. We have indulged in a spirit of bit- 
terness towards each other, not warranted by the gospel we 
profess. We have indulged prejudices for which we can find 
no justification. We have uttered words of unkindness and 
reproach which we can well afford to have obliterated, not only 
from our own recollection, but from the remembrance of God. 

The question is frequently propounded by lips upon which 
have often trembled the words of prayer and supplication for 
the unity and prosperity of our Zion, ‘Shall we be always thus 
separated? Shall the barriers which now separate us never be 
removed? Shall we never become what we once were, a united, 
happy, and prosperous church, the praise and the glory of the 
whole land ?”’ 

In reply to these touching and emphatic interrogations, I 
would say, that in my representative character, I am not 
authorized to express a judgment on this branch of the subject. 
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I might, if it would answer any valuable purpose, speak of 
individual opinions and wishes, but not of the embodied senti- 
ment of the church-court which I represent. ; 

One thing, however, I am authorized to say, that so far as 
we are concerned, the strife is at an end. ‘The fierce war-cry 
that grated so long upon the heart of piety, has died away into 
an echo so indistinct as to be scarcely distinguishable. Our 
ecclesiastical war-steeds, if we may so speak, are reclining 
amidst the olive groves of peace. 

I come to you bearing aloft the trophies of fraternal love 
and affection—for love has its triumphs as well as hate—peace 
as well as war, I come to invite you back to our confidence 
and esteem. I come to express to you the wishes of my breth- 
ren, that the blessing of God, in its richest manifestations, 
may rest upon you individually and collectively, that harmony 
may characterize all your deliberations, that a heavenly influ- 
ence may so pervade your hearts, as that nothing shall occur to 
mar the beauty and symmetry of the body of Christ. 

By the kindness and courtesy of my venerable and honoured 
friend, the Moderator of the last General Assembly which met 
a year ago at Columbus, Ohio, I was placed at the head of 
the “Committee on Foreign Correspondence.” This position 
soon enabled me to ascertain the views and feelings of my 
brethren, from different sections of the church, on this interest- 
ing question. I found that, while some difference of opinion 
prevailed with respect to the reunion of these two bodies at the 
present time, there was but one sentiment in reference to the 
propriety and desirableness of an interchange of Christian 
salutations through the medium of annually appointed delegates. 

Having heard, whether rightfully or not, I am not prepared 
to say, that you were discussing this same subject in your 
General Assembly at Cincinnati, Ohio, the Committee of our 
Assembly hastened to anticipate your action, and thus secure 
the honour of inaugurating a measure so creditable to the 
source where it might first originate. It may have been 
ungenerous, but candour obliges me to confess that the Com- 
mittee was ambitious of that high distinction. You, Mr. 
Moderator, and the brethren of this Assembly, will, I am sure, 
in such a case, pardon our aspirations. Accordingly, the Com- 
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mittee reported in favour of immediate action by the Assembly, 
and actually nominated a worthy brother, who should be the 
bearer of our Christian ‘and friendly salutations, with the 
pleasing expectation that you would reciprocate our well-meant 
courtesies. 

Some of the brethren, however, thought this action too hasty 
and precipitate for so grave a subject, and proposed a more 
sedate and deliberate procedure. With a view of securing 
unanimity on a measure so dear to many hearts, the Committee 
surrendered their original report, and presented the paper 
which has been read in your hearing, as a substitute. This 
paper was not only unanimously, but I feel warranted in say- 
ing, cordially adopted by the Assembly. 

Having learned through the telegraph, of your favourable 
action on the subject, the Assembly now in session at Peoria, 
Illinois, have, through the same medium, authorized me to 
represent them in part, in this Assembly. 

I accept this appointment with unfeigned satisfaction. I am 
sincerely grateful to my brethren for the distinguished honour 
which they have thus bestowed upon me. I regard it as the 
crowning glory of my life. In my declining years and enfee- 
bled health, (pardon this personal allusion,) it comes like the 
breath of the vernal morning to the fevered andaching brow. 

While I would thus express my high appreciation of the 
privilege extended to me by my brethren, of representing them 
in this Assembly, I am also grateful to you, Mr. Moderator 
and brethren of this Assembly, for your prompt and courteous 
attention to their communications on a subject of vital interest 
to our common Zion. I can only repay you by my earnest 
prayers, that divine and celestial influences may descend so 
plenteously upon you, as that love shall beam from every eye, 
distil from every lip, shower from the fingers of every hand, 
and create around this Assembly an atmosphere which angels 
will descend to inhale, and in which God himself will delight 
to dwell. 

I cannot close these brief remarks without adding a word in 
relation to a subject not remotely akin to that which is now 
claiming our attention. The last quarter of a century has 
been signalized by the spirit of division which has pervaded 
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all the departments of church and of state. Churches have 
divided—Presbyteries have divided—Synods have divided— 
General Assemblies have divided—Conferences have divided— 
Conventions have divided—and last, though not least, our 
beloved country, in some sense, has divided. Different portions 
of our once happy people are now arrayed in hostile attitude, 
and are pouring out each other’s blood like water upon the 
ground. The wail of sorrow and anguish is heard from ten 
thousand homes and hearts throughout the land—Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and refusing to be comforted, because they 
are not. 

The question is pertinent, whether the disintegrating spirit 
which has been fostered in our churches has not had some con- 
siderable influence in producing this last great disruption, over 
which we all lament and mourn. I strongly incline to the 
judgment expressed on this subject by your venerable Modera- 
tor, in his admirable discourse at the opening of this Assembly; 
and if this be so, what is the duty of the several denominations 
who have been instrumental indirectly in bringing these great 
and terrible evils upon our land? 

In the halcyon days of the Republic, it was my privilege, for 
five or six consecutive years, to minister at the altar of this 
great nation, in the capacity of chaplain to the Senate of the 
United States. My position gave me opportunities of informa- 
tion, which were enjoyed by comparatively few. Among other 
things, I learned that statesmen and politicians watched the 
movements of the church more closely than we imagined. Nul- 
lification was dead and buried; but secession—the disruption 
of the Union, and the establishment of a glorious confede- 
racy, separate and independent—was among the deceptive 
dreams of southern statesmen and politicians, even in that day. 
The divisions of the church seemed, in their estimation, to 
encourage the hope, and sanction the fearful enterprise. 

Mr. Calhoun more than once, in his public speeches on the 
floor of the Senate, referred, with evident satisfaction, to the 
disintegrating policy which the churches were pursuing; and 
he appeared especially gratified when those divisions were the 
result of sectional considerations. The terrible crisis at length 
arrived—the fatal blow was struck—the Republic trembled 
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from its centre to its circumference, and now we find ourselves 
contending at the point of the bayonet for the integrity of our 
blessed Union and the perpetuity of our institutions. 

Whilst, then, the church, convinced of her error, is endea- 
vouring, as far as practicable, to repair the damage she has 
done, let politicians and statesmen imitate her example. Let 
them come and contemplate this present scene, and catch the 
spirit of this holy season, until their hearts shall become 
blended into one great heart of love, affection, and brother- 
hood. Ignoring politics and party, let them meet on the great 
platform of a pure and elevated patriotism, and devote all their 
energies to the restoration of an honourable peace to our bleed- 
ing, afflicted, and weary country. And let us, my brethren, 
cease not, day nor night, to ery unto the Lord God of hosts, 
that he would interpose for our speedy deliverance from all the 
calamities which now afflict us, and bestow a spirit of Christian 
unity not only upon the churches, but upon all the people of 
this land. Then shall we not only see the “stars and stripes,” 
that glorious emblem of our national renown, waving unmolest- 
ed in the North, the South, the Hast, the West, but we shall 
behold that brighter symbol of our hope and safety, the cross 
of Jesus, elevated in our midst, and glittering with augmented 
splendours. Then shall the red battle-field, now vocal with the 
groans and sighs of the wounded and the dying, become a glori- 
ous cathedral, which shall resound only with hallelujahs and 
thanksgivings to God. Then shall the now sorrowing people of 
our land unite with descending angels in repeating the heaven- 
composed song, which celebrated the advent of the great Peace- 
maker between God and man—saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good-will to man.” 

‘¢ How long, dear Saviour, O how long 
Shall that bright hour delay? 


Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 


A letter of Judge Sharswood, addressed to the Assembly, 


was read, as follows: 
» PuinapeLpuia, May 26th, 1863. 


Rev. and Dear Sir:—I am informed that I have been 
appointed by the General Assembly at Peoria, one of their 
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delegates to the body over which you preside. 1t would afford 
me great pleasure to be present when the delegates are heard; 
but my official engagements will prevent me, and, if present, 
the fatigue and exhaustion of mind and body consequent upon 
a long session of the court, would incapacitate me from partici- 
pating. It is, however, of no importance, as my colleagues 
will fully represent the views and feelings of our constituents 
on so happy an occasion. I hope, however, to be present at 
your session some time before your final adjournment. 

Presenting my cordial salutations to yourself and the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, I remain, very truly, yours, : 

: GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 

Rev. H. B. Smiru, D. D., Moderator. 

The Moderator—It becomes my duty, as the Moderator of 
this Assembly, to make a response to those courteous, those 
cordial words which have come to us from the kindred Assem- 
bly now in session at Peoria. We esteem it a happy circum- 
stance that these words should be uttered to us, that these - 
feelings should be expressed to us, by the reverend gentleman 
who was the occasion of bringing the subject, in the form in 
which it finally passed, before that Assembly last year. It is 
a peculiar satisfaction to us to hear his voice uttering these 
words, which speak joy and strength to all our hearts; for 
division, after all, is weakness, and union is strength. 

The first time that I ever came to this city of Philadelphia— 
the first time I ever attended a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly ‘of the Presbyterian church, was in the year 1837—the 
year to which reference has already been made—the year in 
which that grand, noble, powerful church was shaken to its 
centre—the next year to be riven asunder. It was a time 
when men’s hearts were full of anxiety and fear; for no one 
could tell what the rupture of such a body might portend either 
in church or in state. Since that time we have been separate, 
but still two powerful growing denominations; for not even 
division and separation can prevent the victorious progress of 
our faith and polity in the land. Yet we were sundered from 
one another, with no wopds of welcome from the ecclesiastical 
assemblages to the other—no words of cheer or comfort dropped, 
except as individuals, ministers to ministers, and above all, lay- 
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men to laymen. But this separation has been superficial. 
Deeper than the separation has been, must be the oneness and 
the unity. ‘The separation belongs to those earthly vestments 
which see corruption; the unity belongs to that spiritual 
inheritance which abideth forevermore. [Applause.] Through 
many years, and first of all among the deepest feelings of the 
church’s heart, this desire for reunion—for the united expres- 
sion of opinion and feeling, has been growing stronger; and 
now, in the crisis and juncture of our nation’s history and 
threatened separation, these churches are drawing nearer and 
nearer together; and it may be that our national troubles shall 
be sanctified to the church of Christ itself, and unite all that 
love Christ’s name by stronger ties, by undying affinity. 
[Applause. ] 

Presbyterians, of whatever branch, are separated, after all, 
simply by parenthesis and accident of a necessarily temporary 
nature. Those that have the same standard of faith—those 
that have the same history—those that have the same polity— 
those that have the same ends in view, are really one; the dif- 
ferences are nominal and temporary. Our churches, more 
than we have believed, have been one during all these rolling 
years, which have witnessed so many bitter words, which now 
we all repent of, and ask. God to forgive. 

Consider for a moment in what respects we are one. Both 
these branches of the Presbyterian church have the same his- 
tory. Since the first churches were planted here from that 
noble dispersion which came to us from Scotland and from 
Ireland, and from England, and from the Palatinate, to gather 
themselves under the Presbyterian “‘ order,’’ until one hundred 
and fifty years since, in this city of Philadelphia, they were 
formed into the first Presbytery, and then one hundred and 
forty-two years ago were formed into the first Synod, and then 
immediately after our National Constitution was established 
here, in the same city of Philadelphia, honoured ever for its 
loyalty and its patriotism, and also honoured ever for its deyo- 
tion to Presbyterianism, were formed into a General Assembly 
—both the branches of our church have a common heritage in 
that long history, that noble descent. We equally own and 
reverence the names of Makemie, of Andrews, of Finley, of 
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Witherspoon, of Blair, names known and honoured throughout 
the land. We have also the same standards of faith. That 
matchless Confession, inspired by the deepest genius of the 
Reformation, formed in the halls of Westminster, and those 
catechisms, the ripest product of the whole doctrinal movement 
of the Reformation, in which are gathered together as nowhere 
elsé so clearly and distinctly, the most decided teachings of 
God’s word—those belong to us equally. A system excluding 
Pelagianism, Socinianism, and Arminianism—a system Augus- 
tinian, Pauline, Reformed, and Calvinistic—it equally belongs 
tous. We confess it in the same words—we teach it in the 
same formulas. [Applause. ] 

We also have the same polity—the most honoured and the 
strongest polity that sprang from the loins of the Reformation, 
with the greatest aggressive organizing power—equally re- 
moved on the one hand from independency—that polity 
belongs to us, one and the same. 

We also have the same devotion to this, our beloved country. 
We are equally devoted to her cause—heart, soul, body, spirit, 
life—ready to give all and do all, that our country may be 
successfully carried through its conflicts—that this rebellion be 
overcome, and that we be a united people. Loyalty is at the 
depth of the heart of both our Assemblies. We also share in 
sympathies and prayers for that ill-fated, down-trodden race, 
placed by Providence in the midst of us, whose burdens lie so 
heavy upon our nation’s heart, and whose oppression lies so 
deep among our nation’s sins. For that race, it is our common 
prayer that God may open a way for deliverance and elevation, 
to secure both their good and ours, and to secure the final 
unity of this our grand, imperial, American Republic. [Ap- 
plause. | 

We are also one in our general aims and spirit as a denomi- 
nation—as we go forth throughout the land, having for our 
great object, to evangelize this country and all that come within » 
our borders—to bring them under the spirit and power of the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Besides unity in all these things, and many more that might 
be mentioned, we also have only one hope, one Saviour, one 
eternity, one heaven. We know that, whatever the divisions in 
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time, there is to be at last but one general assembly and 
church of the first-born, the names of whose members are 
written in heaven. 

With the deepest feelings, with the most heartfelt cordiality, 
we reciprocate all your expressions of kindness and of love, 
and pray that the Spirit of peace, the dove of heaven, may 
descend and dwell in the midst of us, and inspire all our hearts. 
We ask not anxiously concerning the future. We accept what 
you have offered in the Spirit and terms in which it has been 
communicated. We seek not to cast the horoscope of the 
future. God alone knows what that may be. It was surely a 
grand vision, that the different branches of the Presbyterian 
family spread throughout our Republic, should and could be 
gathered into one glorious, united, advancing host, going on 
conquering and to conquer. But who believes that the wisdom 
or power of man is adequate to lead or guide such a host? We 
each have a providential mission, and in that mission our whole 
object in respect to each other will be to provoke one another 
unto love and good works, and where the Master has placed us, 
there to labour, relying upon his wise guidance and grace in 
the future, as we have experienced the same in the past. 

Brethren, what a grand and boundless opportunity spreads 
before these churches in the future history of our country! If 
so be that God carry us through this conflict, and bring us 
out again into a large and wealthy place, what a work has then 
God’s church to accomplish here upon the earth, demanding all 
its resources, all its energies, all its united zeal, in order that 
the evils which threaten the safety of our Republic may be 
destroyed, and that the kingdom -of Christ may advance 
through all our borders—may make the waste places to rejoice 
and blossom like the rose—may diffuse a pure and undefiled 
religion, and may bring the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to bear upon all the institutions, relations, and 
races of men in the midst of us, and thus become our strength, 
our joy, our peace as a nation, enabling us to triumph under 
the banner of Immanuel, Prince of Peace. 

The church which you represent, we wish God-speed in every 
good word and work. We pray that they may experience the 
increase of God. We pray that the blessing of God the 
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Father, and Christ the Son, and the Holy Spirit may rest 
upon you, upon them, upon us, upon all the Israel of God for- 
evermore. Amen. 

The Moderator having concluded, the Assembly, on the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. Dr. Skinner, united in singing the hymn 
beginning, 

‘‘Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love!” 

The Assembly was then led by the Rev. Dr. Cox in a fer- 

vent appeal to the Throne of Grace. 


On the eighth day of its sessions, the Assembly at Peoria 
adopted the following minute, in answer to certain overtures 
contemplating the union of the two branches of the Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this General Assembly, it 
is not deemed expedient to take at this time any decided action 
with a reference to a reunion of the New and Old-school Pres- 
byterian churches. 

Resolved, That in the fraternal correspondence now happily 
inaugurated, the General Assembly would recognise an initia- 
tive in the matter of securing a better understanding of the 
relations which subsist between the two Assemblies, and the 
means of promoting that mutual charity and that just appre- 
hension of the true grounds of Christian union and fellowship, 
which may serve to prepare the way for a union that shall be 
harmonious and permanently promotive of the interests of truth 
and vital godliness. 

Resolved, That as a still further preparative to such a desira- 
ble union, the General Assembly deem it important—and this 
in reference to both these branches of the Presbyterian church 
—that the ministers, elders, and such as have the care and 
instruction of the young, be increasingly careful to exhibit 
clearly the distinctive principles of Christian doctrine and 
church polity as held by the Presbyterian church. That the 
ministers of these two branches of the church cultivate frater- 
nal intercourse, a free interchange of views and feelings, and 
in all suitable ways encourage and aid one another in the 
appropriate work of the ministry; and that the members of 
the one or the other branch connect themselves with existing 
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congregations of either, rather than cast in their influence and 
aid with bodies whose principles and form of government are 
foreign to their own. . 


Every Christian must rejoice in the spirit manifested in both 
the venerable bodies which have thus auspiciously inaugurated 
the measures which contemplate the ultimate reunion of the 
two great churches which they represent. The causes which 
led to the separation of the two bodies, were partly diversity 
of opinion on matters of doctrine; partly diversity of princi- 
ple and practice on matters of ecclesiastical organization; 
partly difference of views as to the import of the formula of 
subscription to the Confession of Faith; partly conflicting views 
as to the best method of conducting missionary and other 
benevolent operations; and partly, no doubt, alienation of feel- 
ing on the part of leading men on both sides. All these causes 
are gradually ceasing to exist. There is, perhaps, at this 
moment, greater harmony of views between the two bodies on 
all these points, than has existed at any time since the separa- 
tion. Certain we are, that every Old-school man would joy- 
fully subscribe to every principle, and cordially sympathize 
with every sentiment contained in the beautiful address of the 
reverend Moderator of the Philadelphia Assembly, above 
quoted. 


Boards OF THE CHuRCH.—Church Extension. 


The following is an abstract of the annual report of this 
Board: 

Applications.—The number of applications for aid put on 
file from April 1, 1862, to April 1, 1863, was seventy. -These 
applications were from churches in the bounds of twenty-one 
Synods, thirty-seven Presbyteries, and fifteen States and Terri- 
tories. These seventy churches ask for aid amounting in the 
aggregate to $24,954.40, averaging $356.49 each. 

Besides these new applications filed during the year, there 
were sixty-one previous applications, calling for $24,991.75, 
undisposed of April 1, 1862. The Board, therefore, had before 
it, during the twelve months under review, one hundred and 
thirty-one applications, calling for nearly $50,000. 

During the year, six applications, asking for $8625, were 
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declined chiefly for want of funds; and thirty-seven applica- 
tions, requesting aid to the amount of $13,691.75, were stricken 
from the file, because they had not furffished the requisite 
information in the two years allowed for that purpose. 

There remained on file, and undisposed of, for want of the 
usual information, April 1, 1863, applications from thirty-two 
churches, calling for $12,750. 

Appropriations.—During the year under review, appropria- 
tions amounting to $10,308.40, were made to forty-six churches 
in the bounds of seventeen Synods, thirty-one Presbyteries, 
and sixteen States and Territories. The average amount appro- 
priated to each of these forty-six churches was $224.09. 

Appropriations amounting to $625 were, during the year, 
withdrawn from five churches. To one of these, however, a 
new appropriation was soon after made. The names and locali- 
ties of all these churches will be found in the appendix to the 
Report. 

From April 1, 1862, to April 1, 1863, thirty-seven churches 
drew their appropriations. ‘The amount credited the Treasurer 
on account of payments to churches during the year, is 
$7631.65. 

Receipts and Hxpenditures.—The appropriated balance in 
the treasury, April 1, 1862, was $10,756.29. The receipts 
from all sources, during the year, were $19,225.22, of which 
sum, $14,240.27 was from churches. The available means, 
therefore, of the year, were $29,981.51. 

The expenditures of the year, as shown by the Treasurer’s 

statement in the appendix, were $9474.98. The balance in the 
treasury, April 1, 1863, was consequently, $20,506.58. There 
were, however, unpaid at that time, liabilities amounting to 
$14,172.66, leaving as the unpledged balance, April 1, 1863, 
$6333.92. Thus, for the first time in our history, we close a 
fiscal year with a considerable unpledged balance in. the 
treasury. 

Cost of Church Edifices.—Since the organization of the 
Board, July 1855, appropriations have been made to four hun- 
dred and eighty-six different churches. Of these, sixty-six 
were aided by special appropriations, for which the Board took 
no responsibility. As nearly as we can ascertain, the remain- 
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ing four hundred and twenty churches cost $817,252, or $1946 
each. 

The reported average cost of the church edifices aided by the 
Board during the year under review, is $1,687.01. ‘This is an 
advance of $559.11, or nearly fifty per cent. over the reported 
cost of those aided during the previous year, and wag to be 
expected from the general advance in the price of labour and 
materials. 

The Committee to whom this report was referred presented 
the following paper, which was adopted. 

“1, We recommend that the Assembly approve of the min- 

“ates of the Board, and that the report also be approved and 
published as usual. 

2. We call attention to the fact, that more than two-thirds 
of our churches are still entirely delinquent in contributing to 
the funds of this Board. That the small amounts given—less 
than ten churches reaching the sum of $100—indicate that the 
wants of the cause are too little laid before our people, and that 
the increased cost of building makes larger contributions more — 
important than before. We recommend, therefore, that the 
Presbyteries be directed to inquire, at their fall meetings, what 
churches have taken collections, enjoined by the Assembly, for 
July, on behalf of the Board of Church Extension, and to urge 
a more general attention hereafter to the wants of this Board. 

3. The Committee are gratified to learn that the Board of 
Church Extension, in view of the difficulties of the times, has 
made special efforts to conduct their work economically, and 
express the assurance, that if the churches knew how carefully 
their contributions are applied to the purposes of the Board, 
and how needy are many of the recipients of their benefactions, 
this knowledge would result in a great increase of the Board’s 
funds. 

4, The Committee would further call attention to the efforts, 
so remarkably simultaneous, often so liberal and so generally 
successful, which have lately been made all over the land for 
the payment of church debts—would express their gratitude to 
God for his special favour upon their efforts—would recognise 
that prayer has had a most special and delightful agency in 
leading to these results, and would express the hope that other 
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churches labouring under such a disadvantage as a church debt, 
may endeavour to throw off the incumbrance; this would cer- 
tainly tend to the comfort of all the churches, and prepare 
them to give more efficient aid to other churches in less favour- 
ed circumstances than themselves. At what less should the 
Presbyterian church aim than a house of worship for every 
houseless church in the land, and no house indebted to the 
community around it for anything else but love.” 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Board (Rev. Mr. Coe) 
was invited to address the Assembly, and proceeded to speak 
with much earnestness and force, to set forth the claims of th 
cause, and the necessities of the churches, and of the aun 
importance of continuance in this good work, and of its con- 
stant enlargement. 


Board of Education. 


In the department of ministerial education, and of schools, 
academies, and colleges, the affairs of the Board are in a very 
cheering and hopeful condition. The debt of $4051.67 on 
account of the Candidates’ Fund, with which the treasury was 
burdened at the close of the last year, has been cancelled; all 
the necessary expenses have been met, and the current year 
begins with a balance to the credit of the Candidates’ or Min- 
isterial Education Fund of $4436.84. There is also a balance 
of $3928.45 in the General Education Fund, and of $928.11 
in the African Education Fund; making a total balance in the 
Treasury applicable to the various purposes of the Board, of 
$9283.40. 

On the 1st of May, 1862, the balance in the Treasury to the 
_credit of the General Education Fund was $1727.58; the 
receipts during the year were $3794.32; and the total income 
was, of course, $5521.90. The appropriations during this 
period to schools, academies, and colleges, were only $1598.45 
—less by $200 than the balance at the beginning of the year, 
while the entire contributions of the year remained untouched, 
and the balance at its close had swelled to within a fraction of 
$4000. 

The joy awakened by the prosperous condition of the finances 
is somewhat chilled by the fact that only thirty-eight new can- 
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didates have been received during the past year, this being 
only about one-half the number received during the preceding 
year, and less than one-half of the number received during any 
of the nine years prior to the last. 

In regard to the proposed new Constitution and By-laws, 
the Committee have had three papers before them on the sub- 
ject, from which, after careful consideration, they have pre- 
pared a Constitution and code of By-laws, compiled from them 
all, which are submitted to the Assembly. 

The Rev. Dr. Wines, chairman of the appropriate committee, 
made an extended report on the operations of this Board, con- 
cluding with the following resolutions: 

Resolved, 1. That the General Assembly recognise as mat- 
ter of fervent gratitude to God, the fact that in the midst of 
civil war, and of the agitations, calamities, and financial pres- 
sure consequent thereupon, the Board of Education should not 
only have been able to meet promptly all current expenses as 
they accrued, but also to liquidate a debt of more than $4000, 
and to accumulate a balance altogether of $9283.41, of which 
amount nearly one-half is to the credit of the Ministerial Edu- 
cation Fund; and the Assembly hereby records its approval of 
the diligence, zeal, and wisdom with which the Board and the 
Executive Committee have discharged the duties of their posi- 
tion. 

Resolved, 2. That the General Assembly has noticed, with a 
concern proportioned to its deep and far-reaching significance, 
the alarming decrease in the number of candidates offering for 
the gospel ministry, and exhort that earnest prayer be made of 
the church continually, that the Lord of the harvest will multi- 
ply and send forth labourers into the harvest. 

Resolved, 3. That the General Assembly concurs with the 
Board in urging upon all ecclesiastical bodies haying academi- 
cal institutions under their control, that they use the most 
strenuous endeavours to elevate the standard of academic 
culture, and to make such cul‘~re broad, thorough, and every 
way worthy both of the past history and of the future exigen- 
cies of the Presbyterian church. 

Resolved, 4. That the General Assembly is deeply impressed 
with the importance and value of the Ashmun Institute, as the 
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only seminary which has for its object the education of coloured 
young men for the gospel ministry; rejoices in the manifest 
tokens of the Divine favour enjoyed by it; approves the wisdom 
and efficiency with which it is managed, and cordially com- 
mends it to the confidence, the prayers, and the liberality of 
our churches, and of all benevolent and Christian people, who 
would promote in the best manner, and in the highest degree, 
the welfare of the African race. 

The remaining resolutions contain nothing special, except a 
proposition that a special committee be appointed to inquire 
whether the Thursday after the first Sabbath of February 
might not be substituted for the last Thursday of February, as 
the day of prayer for colleges. 

The Rev. Dr. Chester, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Education, made some remarks concerning the items 
of the report, and closed with an appeal for prayer for more 
labourers in the great harvest. 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


The Committee to which was referred the Annual Report of 
the Board of Domestic Missions, presented the following 
report: 

A careful examination of the document put into our hands, 
and an attempt to survey the field which this Board is called 
to cultivate, and the probabilities of a speedy enlargement of 
that field, have forced upon us the conviction, that the magni- 
tude and importance of the domestic missionary work are not 
appreciated. The present destitutions of the West and North- 
west alone, are more than sufficient to absorb all the means that 
have in past years been placed at the disposal of our Board. 
But from the tide of immigration from Europe, which seems 
now to be setting in to our country, the call for missionary 
labours in those extended regions is likely to be greatly 
increased. We ought not to forget, that among the foreigners 
who have settled and are settling in the great West, there are 
many who know little of the gospel, and are therefore easily 
carried away with the bold infidelity and iniquity which prevail 
there; whilst on the other hand, there are many from Northern 
Europe, Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, and Welsh, whose early 
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training in the doctrines of the Reformation, brings them into 
sympathy with the Presbyterian church, and gives us a power 
to influence them which sister churehes in this land do not pos- 
sess. The vast agricultural and mineral resources of this great 
valley assure us that it will, at no distant day, contain a popu- 
lation which must exert a mighty influence over the destinies of 
this whole nation. In view of all these things, how important 
is it that the seed of the word should be sown broadcast over 
this whole region, and churches planted not only in the princi- 
pal towns, but in every village, and hamlet, and neighbourhood! 

But if we turn our eyes to the South, we see not only desti- 
tutions as in former years, but desolations that are appalling, 
Hundreds of congregations there, which were once self-sustain- 
ing, have been weakened and scattered by the war, and are 
likely to need the fostering care of this Board for a season, to 
save them from utter extinction. If, as we hope and trust, it 
is the will of God to uphold our free government in its efforts 
to defend the national life, and restore peace and unity, these 
weakened and scattered churches will have claims upon us, from 
which we cannot turn away without incurring the displeasure 
of the great Head of the Church. 

In such a state of things, and with such prospects before us, 
what have we done for the cause of Domestic Missions during 
the past year? The whole church has contributed a little over 
$71,000. Many, very many churches have contributed nothing 
to this cause, and others but a mere pittance, as appears from 
the report now before us. Surely these things ought not so to 
be; surely we are called to awake and enter upon this work in 
another spirit. God has mercifully preserved much the greater 
part of our country represented in this Assembly from the 
horrors of war, save only the drain of our self-sacrificing young 
men to the army, and the loss of life there. The pecuniary 
burdens of the war are little felt, and a good degree of pros- 
perity enjoyed; and if it be his holy will to crown with success 
the efforts of our government to enforce obedience to the laws 
in every part of our widely extended country, liberal thank- 
offerings will certainly be required of us to repair the moral 
desolations occasioned by the rebellion. With these conyic- 
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tions, the Committee recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions: . 

Resolved, 1. That the Report be approved, and published by 
the Board. 

Resolved, 2. That the Assembly feel themselves called upon 
to give thanks to God, for having put it into the hearts of his 
people to furnish the Board with the means of liquidating the 
debt incurred in former years, which amounted at the com- 
mencement of the year which has now closed, to something like 
$5000, retaining in the treasury a balance with which to com- 
mence the operations of the current year. ? 

Lesolved, 3. That it would have been still more satisfactory, 
if this result could have been achieved by increased contribu- 
tions from the churches, instead of continuing the reduction of 
the scanty allowance to missionaries, and avoiding new fields. 
We regret to learn from this Report, that instead of increase, 
there was considerable falling off in the amount received from 
the churches, as compared with the year preceding. The Board 
acted wisely, we have no doubt, in making the liquidation of 
the debt an object of primary concern; but we can find no 
apology for the churches withholding, in a year of so much 
pecuniary prosperity, the means which were needed for the 
vigorous prosecution and extension of the work. 

Resolved, 4. That it be enjoined on all our Presbyteries to 
take action on this subject, and labour to bring up all their 
churches to contribute liberally, once every year, to this work 
of faith and labour of love. 

Resolved, 5. That it be, and hereby is enjoined on the Pres- 
byteries, to investigate with great care the necessities of 
churches applying for aid, and to refuse to recommend to the 
Board any but the really necessitous. Let a careful watch be 
preserved, also, over those receiving aid, and every effort made 
to induce them to aim at self-sustentation. And we recommend 
to Presbyteries, in all cases where churches receiving aid appear 
to be making no progress in that direction, to send a committee 
to inquire into the circumstances, and to ascertain, if possible, 
why they are not advancing. 

Resolved, 6. That the Assembly once more urgently request 
the missionaries of the Board to be prompt in transmitting 
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their annual reports to the Secretary as required, that the 
report to the Assembly may give the full results of the year’s 
labours; also, that they give a new and earnest attention to 
the duty of supplying full and particular statements and nar- 
ratives as to the condition, wants, trials, and encouragements 
of their several missionary fields, for publication in the Home 
and Foreign Record. 

The Committee further report, that the records of the Board 
and those of the Executive Committee have been put into our 
hands. From the very limited examination which our time 
would permit, we believe them to have been carefully kept, and 
find in them nothing objectionable. All which is respectfully 
submitted. 


The Rey. Dr. Janeway, Secretary of the Board, made some 
interesting statements concerning the operations of the Board. 

The Rev. Dr. De Lancey felt a great interest in this subject, 
not only from its importance, but from personal connection 
with it. The speaker, in coming to this place, was cast into 
the company of many immigrants. Of these he saw some that 
he knew were of Presbyterian parentage. He asked himself 
whether the church here would take care of these wanderers 
from the Old World. He was made sad when he first went to 
the Presbytery of Londonderry, to hear a proposition to shut 
up a Presbyterian church, and that one the only church in the 
town. But the words ‘destitutions”’ and ‘‘desolations,” used 
in the Report, concerning the South, moved his heart. At the 
last meeting of his Synod in the South, it met eight hundred 
miles from the preceding place of meeting. He travelled four 
hundred miles in going to that meeting, without seeing but one 
Presbyterian church. The Synod of Texas covers more terri- 
tory than the six New England States, and New York, Ohio, 
and Indiana. Twenty-nine missionaries only were in that 
Synod. No one knows aught about the desolations of the 
South. Nearly three-fourths of our churches in the South are 
closed. The military officers reported that they found scarcely 
a church opened. Nashville is knocking at your door. West 
Virginia is knocking. There is no. room in this country for 
two Anglo-American Protestant nations. If you subdue the 
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South, you will be bound to care for that country, and care for 
their churches. Your sons and brothers go there, as they will, 
to repair these desolations. You will have to follow them. 
Four millions of the African race will be cast upon you, and 
this responsibility you must assume. 

The Rev. Mr. Scott, of California, wished to state some facts 
concerning California as a mission-field. There are no vacancies 
in California for candidates. Every one must go to lay founda- 
tions, and build for himself. The speaker went to Humboldt 
Bay, and was successful in building up speedily a church self- 
supporting, which has now a pastor. The same thing can be 
done in various parts. There are no vacancies in California, 
but hundreds of ‘“‘Humboldt Bays’’—that is, places where 
churches may be built up rapidly. There are but six missiona- 
ries in California. There are hundreds in California who never 
hear a sermon. They are in the mountains and mines. They 
are intelligent, and the minister must be instructed. The great 
matter, as far as the Board is concerned, is to give the means 
to get the men to California. When they reach the State, in 
most instances they will be supported by the people. 

Rey. Mr. Speer—It is proper that each should give some 
reports of the destitutions of the field he occupies. The 
speaker represented the extreme Northwest, particularly Min- 
nesota. The country has been settled with unusual rapidity, 
with a large population, who have sought a healthy country. 
It will always be a resort for that large class of immigrants. 
There is, then, a large proportion there of American born citi- 
zens of unusual intelligence. But Mr. Speer would direct 
special attention to the Scandinavian population of that coun- 
try. Other churches have shown great interest in this land, 
and have met with much success. If we do not send the 
gospel to the Upper Mississippi, others will, and will gather 
the families of Presbyterians. It is, however, entirely a mis- 
sionary field. 

Rey. Mr. Osmond related some facts in regard to the 
missionary fields of Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Mr. Giltner had heard the remark often made, while a 
student, that the Presbyterian church was not a missionary 
church. He felt that it was so. He then resolved to become 
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a missionary on the extreme border. He went to Nebraska, 
and was the first missionary except one, in Nebraska. He 
soon found Presbyterians, and the growing tide of emigration 
soon brought more. Now it is flowing in fast, and to regions 
beyond. The need is great; the missionaries are weak, and 
are greatly discouraged. We need more missionaries, and 
have not been able to obtain them. 

The Rev. J. H. Morrison, Moderator of the Assembly, called 
the attention of the Assembly to the resolution enjoining Pres- 
byteries to be very careful in recommending churches to 
appropriations from the Board, and made some forcible and 
appropriate remarks, 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The order of the day was taken up, which was the report of 
the Standing Committee on the Report of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. The report was accepted, and the following is 
an abstract. 

The past year was one of unusual solicitude and peril, 
because of national interest in the state of the country, absorb- 
ing means which heretofore were turned to this cause. Yet 
the work has been encouraging, and the treasury is free from 
debt at the end of the year. The work has not been restricted 
in its essential force or general outline. 

The total receipts for the past year have been $188,000. 
Expenditures for the same period, $187,000. After paying a 
small balance from last year, there remains in the treasury the 
sum of $336. The rise in foreign exchange was one great 
embarrassment. This still threatens.in the future, in the trans- 
mission of funds to the missions, and the church of God must 
come up in faith to meet this new demand. 

Eight new missionaries have been appointed, to be sent forth 
when finances will permit. Four ministers, three of them mar- 
ried, and three teachers, were sent out during the year to differ- 
ent missions. 

The Report gives information concerning the missions among 
the Chippewa, Iowa, and Omaha Indians, the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia, in Japan, China, Siam, India, Western Africa, Brazil, 
New Granada, and some of the Roman Catholic countries of 
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Europe, and to the Jews of New York city. In these fields 
are employed sixty-seven ministers, sixteen male and seventy- 
one female assistant missionaries from this country, and ninety- 
seven native assistant labourers. The number of scholars in 
mission schools is about five thousand. The issues of the print- 
ing press in India and China are larger than usual. The trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Pushto, the language of the 
Afghans, and the completion of the Chinese translation of the 
Bible, have been accomplished during the year. The church 
has lost, by the hand of death, Dr. Culbertson, Dr. Campbell, 
Mr. Gayley, and Mr. Clemens, all faithful and beloved servants 
of the Lord. Yet there are many reasons for encouragement 
in the hope of the reign of Christ the King. 

From every quarter the call comes for more labourers in the 
vineyard. To meet this loud demand from the heathen world, 
a higher standard of consecration must be reached by the peo- 
ple, and pressed upon each individual member. 

The Report of the Board gives entire satisfaction, with the 
single exception that the Board has not been able to enlarge 
these operations, by reason of financial embarrassments. To 
meet this want, they would suggest that the children of the 
Sabbath-schools be ealled upon to contribute at least each one 
cent each Sabbath for this cause. We have one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand Sabbath-school children, representing about 
fifty thousand families. These might furnish a large amount. 
It is hoped the churches will receive this suggestion kindly, 
and act upon it, for thus a zeal will be kindled in this cause in 
our churches. Let>-the churches also increase their contribu- 
tions, to meet the rise in exchange, from twenty-five to forty 
per cent. above last year. They also recommend increased 
circulation of the Missionary publications. The Committee, in 
conclusion, commend this Board to the prayers and liberality 
of all who desire the world’s conversion. 


Dr. John C. Lowrie; Secretary of the Board, was heard 
in statements concerning the condition and prospects of the 
Board. 

Mr. Robert Carter, ruling elder, said that there had been 
great anxiety at the Mission Rooms at New York, in regard to 
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the duty of the Board. Young men have offered themselves to 
the Board, and have asked to be sent forth. But the Board 
have not thought themselves authorized to put the church in 
debt, and the calls from India, China, and all other places, 
have been allowed to lie on the table, until the church comes 
forward to the help of the cause. Mr. Carter related some 
touching instances of self-denial, and expressed his own deep 
and growing interest on the subject of foreign missions. 

The Rev. J. H. Morrison, Moderator, spoke with great feel- 
ing, as one appearing for the last time before the Assembly to 
speak of foreign missions. He begged to refer to the question 
of the Secretary of the Board, “‘Shall the church go forward 
in this work?’ The Moderator proposed the question in the 
following form, ‘‘Shall the church cease to go backward?” 
The retrograde movement has begun. This is especially true 
of the mission in India. The speaker made several specifica- 
tions in regard to this retrograde movement in this mission. 
The appeals of the missionaries have been unheard. They 
have had to give up stations. The General Assembly has 
been warned of this, and the predictions have been fulfilled. 
Unless more missionaries are sent, more stations must be given 
up. For two years men have been ready to go out, but have 
given up their purpose to go. The church is discouraging 
those who would go. Will the church consider this, and say 
whether it will continue to go back? ‘The circulation of mis- 
sionary periodicals is diminishing. This is significant of dimin- 
ished interest. 

Mr. Ainslie said missions beget missions. Every church 
planted in heathen lands may grow -into a General Assembly. 
Presbyteries and Synods have grown up from single missions 
in India. All the institutions of a church will follow. Let us 
enlarge the field of our church, and not narrow it. 

Dr. Beatty said the time for practical action had come. He 
had once been a missionary, appointed by a previous Board. 
He had been prevented, but one whom he had educated had 
gone. He delighted to go to the Mission Rooms in New York, 
and always came away with his heart refreshed. He hoped 
that the Assembly would pledge herself anew to the cause. 

Rev. Mr. Sheddan—It was sad, Moderator, that the Assem- 
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bly, after thirty years’ work, was deliberating whether they 
should go forward or not, and this, when one twenty-five 
years in the foreign field was in the Moderator’s chair. If we 
say we will not go forward, other channels will be found. 
God is leading us forward. Let us follow. 

Rev. Mr. Hay asked from the Assembly the most rigid scru- 
tiny of the affairs of the Board, if any causes, arising out of 
the administration of affairs hinder the liberality of the people. 
This is due to the Board and the cause. The speaker related 
several instances of self-denial and effort in missionary labour, 
resulting in great success. He had received letters from India 
begging for help, and from native converts, asking that there 
be no retrograde movement. 

Rev. Mr. Speer spoke briefly of the exhausting labour of 
missionaries, and of the necessity, growing out of this fact, for 
multiplying labourers. 

The Report was adopted. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Conger: 

esolved, That relying for support, in this solemn declara- 
tion, upon the Great Head of the Church, we hereby call upon 
the Board to go forward, and we do hereby pledge ourselves 
severally to urge the immediate attention of this subject upon 
our several Presbyteries, and to renewed effort to bring our 
churches to a more efficient codperation in this noble work. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted by the members of 
the Assembly rising to their feet. While standing, the Assem- 
bly was led in prayer by the Rev. Mr. Finley. The scene was 
very solemn and affecting. 

After this, the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That our pastors and superintendents be urged to 
endeavour to secure from all of her Sabbath-schools, a contri- 
bution equal to at least one cent per week from each scholar 
for this Board. 


Board of Publication. 


This Board has for several years been subjected to severe 
strictures, both on the floor of the Assembly, and in some few 
of our religious papers. With the concurrence of all parties, 
the Assembly of 1862 appointed a large and highly respectable 
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Committee to examine into the principles on which it was con- 
ducted, and into the general administration of its affairs. That 
Committee, after a thorough investigation, made an elaborate 
report, which was read to the Assembly by the Rey. John M. 
Lowrie, D. D., Secretary of the Committee. 

The principal points embraced in the Report are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Complaints from various quarters, chiefly from individu- 
als, were received by the Committee. 

2. Facilities were given by the Board and all its officers for 
the investigation. 

3. The first matter of investigation was into the character of 
the publications of the Board. 

The various criteria by which to judge of these publications 
are, 1. Orthodoxy. 2. Adaptation to the wants of the 
church. 8. The actual sales secured by these publications. 
4. Attractiveness in style and appearance. In all these 
respects, the publications of the Board are thought to be . 
worthy of approval. 


4, Financial Operations, and the Capital of the Board.— 
The capital is $237,000. Of this, only about $160,000 can be 
used actively. The average annual profit for thirteen years 
is six and four-fifths per cent. The salaries of officers may be 
retrenched. Under this head, the following recommendations 
were made: 1. That the salary of the Corresponding Secretary 
be unchanged; but that he be made the Editor of the Board. 
2. That the office of the Treasurer and Superintendent be 
combined. 38. That the duties of the Publishing Agent be 
assigned to the Superintendent of Depository, without any 
increase of salary. 4. That the office and salary of Solicitor 
be discontinued. 5. That a book-keeper be continued as at 
present, with the same salary. 

The question arises, Should the Board do all its work of 
printing and publishing? After examination and considera- 
tion, the Committee do not think it wise or necessary at the 
present time. No censure is made by the Committee on this 
part of the subject. 
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5. The General Efficiency of the Management of the Board.— 
The Committee made an examination into the work of the last 
thirteen years, and submitted the following table: 


S Profits per Cent.) 
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1849] $84,054) $60,000) $39,454| $6,229] $2,950) $2,999|| 3.5] 5. | 7.6) 23.2 
*22,656 
1850|| 109,689) 63,000] 58,644) 6,595} 2,515 9,314 8.5. | 14,8) 15.9) 15.5 
1851] 119,003} 69,000) 59,457] 7,999) 2,570} 12,086) 10.1; 17.5] 20.3 17.8 
*6,000 
1852|| 137,084! 76,000] 70,968] 7,350) 2,214 14,132 10.3) 18.6! 20. | 13.4 
1853)! 151,221} 86,000} 77,648, 10,193) 2,889) 17,980|| 11.9} 21. | 23.1) 17. 
1854|| 169,202] 100,000} 65,793) 11,188} 3,254! 7,253) 4.2) 7.25) 11. | 21.8 
1855)| 176,455] 103,000) 65,341] 11,342) 2,949) 11,186|| 6.3/ 10.8} 17.1) 21.8 
1856) 187,641) 108,000} 81,055| 12,723} 3,706) 11,937) 6.3} 11. | 14.7) 20.26 
1857|| 199,578} 112,000! 73,811] 13,071} 3,937} 12,231|| 6.1) 10.9) 16.5) 23. 
11858}, 211,809! 118,000} 69,087] 14,076] 3,706] 5,463) 2.6| 4.6) 7.9] 25.7 
1859) 217,272) 120,000) 80,933) 14,180} 3,539} 12,161) 5.5)10. | 15. | 21.8 
1860} 229,453) 130,000] 81,849) 15,397/ 4,762] 13,154|| 5.7/10. |16. | 24.6 
1861|| 242,587| 140,000} 31,031) 13,660} 3,036} —5,200)| -2. 54.6 
11862! 237,387° 135,000 


* Donated for building purposes. 


Having before said that the average of profits on the entire 
capital was 6.8 per cent., we now add, that the average per 
cent. of profits on the active capital as estimated, is 11.9; the 
average per cent. cost of salaries on average sales is 16.4; the 
average per cent. of total expenses on average sales is 21.3; 
and the average per cent. of profits above expenses on average 
sales is 17.5. 

The Committee here considered the operations of the Board 
as business operations and benevolent operations. The Board 
was not intended to be simply a business concern. But the 
benevolent operations must not be hinderances to the extension 
of the trade of the Board. In regard to the general opera- 
tions, the work of the Board may compare favourably with any 
other institution of the same kind. Bad debts only amount to 
seventy dollars per annum. 

Another question is, Cannot the sphere of the Board be 
enlarged, and its operations made even more efficient? De- 
positories, the Committee concluded, were not the means to 
enlarge the efficient operations of the Board. The control of 
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the business should not be given to one person, and a propo- 
sition made to the Board was wisely declined. 

Recommendations.—1. Books for Sabbath-school libraries 
should be multiplied. 2. A more liberal discount should be 
given to one good bookseller in every large city. 3. That the 
Board should sell entire editions of works to other publishers, 
with their imprint. 

6. Colportage.—This is an important branch of the Board’s 
work. The Committee was urged to consider this as merely a 
business matter. Some think that all denominational efforts of 
this kind should cease. The Committee dissent from both these 
opinions. They think too much money has been spent in sala- 
ries of District Superintendents. It is true that the Assembly 
has endorsed this; but the Committee think the sum might be 
diminished. 

T. Periodicals of the Board.—Uittle need be said about the 
Home and Foreign Record, as all the Boards are concerned in 
this. The Sabbath-School Visitor is worthy of support. Its . 
cost should be reduced. 


The Report was respectfully submitted. It was referred to 
the Committee on the Report of the Board of Publication. 
That Committee subsequently made the following report: 

Resolved, 1. That the Assembly approve of the principles 
expressed by the Committee touching the character of the 
Board’s publications, and commend the efforts of the Board to 
furnish reading more and more attractive, acceptable, and use- 
ful to the church. 

Resolved, 2. That the Assembly highly:appreciate the faith- 
ful services of the Rey. Dr. William M. Engles, as the Editor 
of the Board from the beginning until now; but, as in our view 
the duties of Editor should belong to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, for the sake of economy and propriety, the Board is 
hereby directed to assign these duties to the Secretary, and to 
discontinue the separate office of Editor. 

Resolved, 3. That the salary of the Corresponding Secretary 
should constitute the sole emolument for services rendered to the 
Board. That therefore the amount deposited with the Presby- 
terian Annuity Company be withdrawn—that the Board be 
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hereby directed to withdraw it, and to establish this principle 
in regard to that officer. 

Resolved, 4. That the Board is hereby directed to add the 
duties of the Treasurer to those of the Superintendent of Col- 
portage, without any increase of the present salary of the 
latter. That adequate security be still required for the proper 
fulfilment of the trust; and that the office of Treasurer, as a 
distinct one, is hereby dispensed with. 

Resolved, 5. That the Board is hereby directed to assign the 
duties of Publishing Agent to the Superintendent of Deposi- 
tory, without any increase of his present salary. 

- Resolved, 6. That the Board is now directed to discontinue 
the office and salary of Solicitor, and to continue the office and 
salary of Book-keeper as at present. 

Resolved, T. That the Board be directed to put the Periodi- 
cal Department under the charge of one individual, making 
him responsible for that department; he furnishing clerks and 
assistants at his own expense, and that he be allowed a salary 
not exceeding $1300 per annum. 

Lesolved, 8: That the first sentence of the resolution on the 
General Assembly’s Digest of 1842, (Digest, p. 241,) is hereby 
repealed, and the Board is directed 3 proceed upon the princi- - 
ples recommended in the report of the Special Committee, with 
such changes as their wisdom may suggest, still keeping in 
view this one matter—that no further accumulations of capital 
from their business, except as set forth in that report, are 
expected by the Board. 

Resolved, 9. That the Assembly now approves of the theory 
of colportage as expressed in the report of the Special Com- 
mittee; that the Board is hereby directed to consider carefully 
the matter of Superintendents of Colportage, the suggestions 
of the Committee respecting the employment of colporteurs, 
and that this whole matter be renewedly commended to the 
confidence, liberality, and prayers of God’s people. 

Resolved, 10. That the Board be directed to discontinue 
payments for matter furnished for the Sabbath-School Visitor, 
until they can be made from the income of the paper. That 
communications be invited from the church at large, or selected 
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from various sources, and that due efforts be made to make the 
paper less expensive to the church. 

Resolved, 11. That the Executive Committee be directed to 
publish the whole Report of the Special Committee in the 
Annual Report of the Board. 

In regard to the Home and Foreign Record, the Committee 
recommend that the whole edition be issued in a pamphlet 
form, (with cover,) at the same price as the newspaper 
edition already issued, and that advertisements of a suitable 
character, enough to pay the additional expense, be solicited. 

These resolutions were, in all essential points, adopted by the 
Assembly, although not without considerable opposition and 
debate. The resolutions to abolish the office of Editor, to 
consolidate those of Treasurer and Superintendent of Colpor- 
tage, to forbid any further accumulation of capital, and to dis- 
pense with the office of Solicitor, were strenuously resisted by 
those most familiar with the operations of the Board. A dis- 
sent from the action of the Assembly, in abolishing the office 
of Editor, was entered upon the minutes, signed by Dr. HE. C. 
Wines and thirty-five other members. We are constrained to 
say that we deeply regret the action of the Assembly in adopt- 
ing the suggestions of the Committee of Investigation appointed 
last year. We deem those suggestions unwise for the following 
reasons. We think the Committee, in some measure at least, 
travelled out of the record, or transcended the intent and object 
of their appointment. It is true, the language of the Assem- 
bly, in the resolution constituting that Committee, admits of 
great latitude of interpretation. The resolution declares that 
they were ‘‘to make a thorough examination of the affairs of 
the Board of Publication.” This would seem to give unlimited 
scope to their investigations and recommendations. It is, how- 
ever, notorious, and is admitted by the Committee, that the 
occasion of their appointment was the fact that various com- 
plaints against the efficiency and economy of the business 
operations of the Board had been urged with great zeal on the 
floor of the Assembly, and in some of our religious journals. 
“To hear these (complaints,) and to investigate their truthful- 
ness, was a chief duty of the Committee,’ as they themselves 
certify in their report. They therefore called for the complain- 
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ants, and gave them every latitude of statement and proof. 
They received written communications from any parties choos- 
ing to present them. They testify that the Board itself and 
all its officers gave them a cordial welcome, and afforded them 
every facility in prosecuting their investigation. The result 
was, that they pronounced all these complaints unfounded. 
Here their legitimate business ended. They were not appointed 
to suggest organic changes. Had they recommended that the 
Board should be abolished, and an Executive Committee put in 
its place; or, that it should be composed exclusively of laymen 
or exclusively of clergymen, every one would see that they 
transcended the intentions of the Assembly. In like manner, 
although to a less. degree, their recommendations that there 
should be no Editor, no separate Treasurer, no Solicitor, that 
such and such discounts should be allowed booksellers, seem to 
us, at least, to be beyond the limits of their legitimate author- 
ity. This objection, however, would not be of much weight, 
were the recommendations themselves judicious. This, as we 
think, is not the case. They all proceed on a wrong assump- 
tion of the relation in which the Assembly stands to its several 
Boards. The Assembly being a body consisting of two or three 
hundred members, meeting only once a year, and having a 
multiplicity of business of all kinds on their hands, is utterly 
unfit to conduct the work of missions, education, church exten- 
sion, or publication. It must select trustworthy men to which 
such work may be committed. It has complete authority over 
them, to appoint and to displace; to investigate all charges 
against their efficiency or their integrity. It can prescribe the 
objects of these several Boards, and the general principles of 
their organization and operations; but all details of plan and 
execution must be committed to their trusted agents. The 
relation between the Assembly and the Boards is analogous to 
that between the Trustees and the Faculty of a college. The 
former appoint and remove the latter at pleasure, and superintend 
and correct any want of competency or fidelity; but the details 
of instruction and discipline must be left in the hands of the 
latter. Or it is analogous to the relation between the cabinet 
and an army in the field. The former determines the objects 
of the war, the men and the means by which it is to be prose- 
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cuted; but all military operations must be confided to military 
men, responsible for their success. How could the British cabi- 
net in London, composed of lofds and lawyers, control the 
action of Wellington in the Peninsula, and instruct him what 
officer is to do this, and what that, which regiments are to be 
united, and how his supplies are to be located and transported? 
History furnishes abundant and lamentable evidence of the 
results of the interference of the civil authorities with military 
operations. Politicians and laymen undertake to pronounce on 
the plans and operations of generals a hundred or a thousand 
miles off, although utterly ignorant, not only of the art of war, 
but of the facts of the case. All this is evidently absurd and 
ruinous. It is no less unreasonable for the General Assembly 
to pretend to judge of the details of the business operations of 
our several Boards. How can the ministers and elders consti- 
tuting that body, most of whom know nothing of the business 
of making and selling books, and all of whom are ignorant of 
the real interior working of the several departments included 
in these complex operations, know whether the duties of Editor 
and Secretary can be wisely combined? whether a Treasurer 
and Superintendent of Colportage should be the same person? 
whether there should be a salaried Solicitor? whether the capi- 
tal should be increased or diminished? or what discount should 
be allowed on the publications of the Board? We confess our- 
selves utterly incompetent to form an enlightened opinion on 
any one of these points. We should deem it absurd, were this 
a private concern, to prefer our own ignorant conjectures to the 
judgment of wise and experienced men. The Assembly, for 
the sake of economy, abolishes the ‘office of Solicitor, and thus 
saves a hundred dollars a year. _ The gentlemen who, for a 
quarter of a century, have conducted the operations of the 
Board, assure us that a paid Solicitor has saved the Board two 
or three hundred dollars a year. What wisdom is there in 
this? The Assembly say the Board do not need an Editor 
distinct from a Corresponding Secretary. What do they know 
of the duties of the Editor? Those of its members who have 
had any experience in the operations of the press, have some 
idea what it is to revise and correct numerous manuscripts, to 
correct proofs, and carry hundreds of publications through 
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their various processes of preparation. We are informed that 
the late Editor has been obliged to pay six hundred dollars, one- 
half of his whole salary, for the single item of proof-reading in 
one year. The true principle which should govern the Assembly 
is the grand results. Are the publications of the Board sound 
and adapted to the design of the institution? has the busi- 
ness been safely conducted? have bad debts been avoided, and 
capital for future enlargement been accumulated? Are its 
various operations, as a whole, economical, judged by the 
standard not of a money-making concern, but of a great bene- 
volent institution? Are the men who conduct its affairs men 
of experience, fidelity, and ability? If all these questions are 
answered affirmatively, as they are answered by the Investi- 
gating Committee, then is the Board entitled to the confidence 
and codperation of the churches; and all carping objections to 
this and that particular in the details of its operations, should 
be discountenanced as unwise and injurious. On the general 
operations of the Board, Dr. Boardman, in his letter of resig- 
nation, which we deeply regret, says: ‘Within a quarter of a 
century which has elapsed since it was founded, some of the 
great religious publishing societies of the country have more 
than once been brought to the verge of bankruptcy. Others 
have accumulated bad debts to an enormous amount; and others 
still have extricated themselves from financial troubles only by 
means of munificent and praiseworthy benefactions privately 
collected. During the same period—covering, it will be remem- 
bered, several great commercial crises—our Board has been 
able, by the good hand of our God upon us, to pay all its bills 
in cash, and usually in advance. It has never been in debt. 
Its bad debts have summed up ‘about seventy dollars per 
annum.’ It has never called upon its friends for a single dollar 
to relieve it from embarrassment. It has issued (besides 
tracts) six hundred and fifty different works—as good and as 
cheap, to say the least, as any books in the market. It has 
constantly grown in the confidence and esteem of the churches; 
and its capacity of usefulness was never greater than at this 
moment.” 

From these facts he was authorized to conclude that the 
affairs of the Board had been conducted “with zeal, fidelity, 
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economy, and efficiency,” as affirmed by the General Assembly 
of 1861. Apart, therefore, from personal considerations due 
to the long, able, and faithful services of Dr. Engles as Editor 
of the Board, on the general principle on which men conduct 
their private affairs, it had been wise, as we think, had the 
Assembly left the Board to conduct its affairs, as they have 
hitherto done, according to their experienced and enlightened 
judgment. 


The Support of Disabled Ministers. 


Joseph H. Jones, D. D., Secretary, read the annual report 
on this subject, and the Rev. A. T. Rankin, Chairman of the 
Committee to which that report had been committed, made the 
following report, viz. 

Resolwed, 1. That the Assembly have heard with deep inter- 
est the Report of the Trustees for the Fund for Disabled 
Ministers in need, and the destitute widows and orphans of 
deceased ministers. 

Resolved, 2. That they learn with great satisfaction, of the - 
rapid progress of this good cause, as evinced in the increasing 
number and amount of the collections. 

Resolved, 3. That in view of the success and favourable 
acceptance of the plan recommended by the Assembly of 1849, 
and sanctioned by several subsequent Assemblies, this Assem- 
bly re-affirm said action, and recommend that annual collec- 
tions be solicited in all the churches for current expenditures ; 
and also, that large donations and bequests be solicited, to 
form gradually a permanent fund, the interest of which shall 
be pledged in aid of the objects indicated. 

Resolved, 4. That the report be appended to the Minutes of 
this Assembly, and be printed by the Board of Publication, a 
copy of which shall be sent to each pastor, with a request that 
it be read to his congregation. 

Resolved, 5. That if the sums contributed by the church in 
any year exceed the sum needed to meet the demand upon it, 
the Trustees be authorized to invest such surplus as a part of 
the Permanent Fund, in such way as that it shall be safe and 
productive. 


Resolved, 6. That the thanks of the Assembly are due, and 
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are hereby tendered to those generous friends of the cause, by 
whose liberality a large proportion of the expenses of this 
important agency are provided for. 

Judge Leavitt moved the adoption of the report, and begged 
leave to make a few remarks. There was no necessity to speak 
in vindication of this Fund. He asked to be heard on two 
grounds: 1. He has had a connection with this subject for 
some years. 2. Ministers may feel some delicacy in speaking 
on this subject, and therefore a few words from a ruling elder 
might be acceptable. He thought that the present method of 
raising funds had proved itself to be the best under the present 
circumstances. The policy of a permanent fund of a large 
amount, he thought unwise and impracticable. The committee 
appointed by the last Assembly, on this subject, had not been 
called together, and he supposed the policy was abandoned. 
He also spoke of the generous gifts by which the officers of 
this fund were supported, and the gifts of a few indivi- 
duals. 

Dr. McKennan, as a layman, spoke warmly of his‘ interest 
in this noble cause. The ministers had been too reluctant to 
bring this subject before the people. Whenever it was done, it 
met with hearty support. Other churches had led the way in 
this respect, and he was glad that we were following in the 
wake. Many had suffered in silence, but they were now 
relieved. He spoke highly of the skill and fidelity with which 
this fund had been managed. ~ 

Rev. Mr. Baker called attention to one feature of the report, 
namely, the formation of a Permanent Fund. He was opposed 
to this, except so far as the support of the officers was con- 
cerned. He thought the churches needed culture in benevo-, 
lence. They needed to have their sympathies drawn out, and, 
in this case, by yearly collections. 

Rey. G. S. Plumley considered this, although the youngest 
of the benevolent Boards of the church, not the least import- 
ant. He was glad to note progress in this matter. The 
subject is in safe hands, and the 'plan is working well. The 
Permanent Fund is to grow mainly through legacies, &c., and 
will not grow faster than the necessities of the cause will 
demand. 
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T. H. Nevin.—The Endowment Fund will not carry forward 
this cause. It will be better to rely on the yearly contributions 
of the churches. It is a cause which is growing in favour among 
our churches. Let the ruling elders take this matter up at 
home. 

George Junkin, Jr.—He knew something of the preparation 
of the report, and the fear was, that the present plan might be 
interfered with. It was therefore carefully prepared, in order 
that the church might be induced to let well enough alone. He 
thought the ministers were blameworthy in not bringing the 
matter of ministerial support before the people. He called 
attention to one point in one of the resolutions, viz., that the 
report be read in the churches. He hoped that the ministers 
should be directed to read this report to their churches. He 
moved this as an amendment. 

Dr. J. M. Lowrie opposed a requirement upon the ministers, 
making it necessary to read any report. He strongly opposed 
the plan of adducing extreme cases as a specimen of the gene- 
ral treatment of ministers of our churches. 

Dr. Nevin hoped it would be passed. He further said, that 
if this Fund is not supported, there would be a great seculari- 
zation of the ministry. He admitted that isolated and extreme 
cases should not be adduced as proofs of a general rule. He 
hoped that the ruling elders would persist in their support of 
this noble cause. 

Mr. Junkin withdrew the amendment. 

. Lhe report was adopted. 


Treasurer's Report. 


The Committee to whom this subject was referred, made the 
followiig report: j 

They have examined the report of the Treasurer, and com- 
pared the statement of the accounts therein presented with the 
books kept by him, as also the items of interest received upon 
the several investments, and find them correct, as stated. The 
amount received by the Treasurer, from all sources, during the 
last financial year, viz., from May Ist, 1862, to May 1st, 1868, 
was $25,672.73, making, together with $7893.56, the balance 
in the hands of the Treasurer from last year, the sum of 
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$33,566.29. The expenditures during the year have amounted 
to $18,517.32, leaving a balance in the hands of the Treasurer, 
at the close of the fiscal year, of $15,048.97. 

This amount is all invested in first mortgage bonds, except 
$2000 in a Camden and Amboy Railroad bond—all of which is 
believed to be perfectly safe, and worth the full amount above 
stated. 

The Committee of Finance being limited by the General 
Assembly, to bonds and mortgages, in making investments, 
have found great difficulty in obtaining such securities, in con- 
sequence of the large amount of capital now seeking first-class 
investments. The Committee would suggest that the General 
Assembly should allow investments to be made in such securi- 
ties as trustees, executors, and guardians are by law, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, permitted to invest—in which are the 
public loans of the United States, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and of the city of Philadelphia, and of bonds and mortgages. 

The permission to invest the funds of the Assembly in the 
securities above mentioned was granted. 


Judicial Cases. 


Dr. Humphrey, from the Judicial Committee, reported Ju- 
dicial case No. 1, being a complaint of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge 
and others, against the action of the Synod of Kentucky, 
respecting the right of suffrage in the election of a pastor. 
The complaint was found to be in order, and ready for trial. 
The Committee recommend the following order of proceeding: 
1. The reading of the papers from the Presbytery of Louisville 
and Synod of Kentucky; 2. The hearing of the complainants; 
8. Hearing the members of the Synod of Kentucky; 4. The 
judgment of the Assembly. 

The papers of the case were read. The case originated in 
questions addressed to the Presbytery of Louisville, which were 
referred for answer to the Synod of Kentucky. The answer of 
the Synod of Kentucky was, in effect, that no persons are com- 
petent to vote on the election of a pastor except those who are 
professors of religion, and in full communion with the church. 
From this decision, Dr. Breckinridge and others complained to 
the General Assembly. 
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Dr. Humphrey.—In the year 1860 these questions were 
referred to the Synod of Kentucky. In the fall of the same 
year they were answered. A complaint to the General Assem- 
bly was entered, and has been postponed from year to year, 
and is now regularly before this venerable court. The Synod 
of Kentucky have determined that no persons have a right to 
vote but communicants who—l. Are in good standing; and 
2. Who contribute their just proportion to the expenses of the 
congregation. The complainants contend that in addition to 
these, those not members of the church, who contribute to the 
expenses, have this right. They say that there are two classes 
of electors, one communicants, and the other the class contri- 
buting. They also contend that it proceeds upon a false theory 
of the church. The true theory of the church is, that it is 
composed of members in communion with the church and their 
children. The opposite is the theory of the Brownists, and the 
theory of the anti-Pedobaptists. They further say that it is 
inconsistent with the relation of baptized persons to the church. 
The opposition contend that none but those under the govern- — 
ment of the pastor should vote for him. But the Directory of 
Worship, Chapter IX., says that children born in the church 
and baptized, are under the government of the church. It is 
also contrary to the most prevailing customs of the church. 
It isa part of a new theory of the church. The speaker ap- 
pealed to the knowledge of the Assembly upon this subject. 
Undoubtedly there have been exceptions to this; but the pre- 
vailing custom is that for which these complainants contend. 
It is further destructive of the rights of the Christian people of 
our churches. It attaches to the voters who are communicants 
another condition, namely, a contribution. This may exclude 
the poor, also the females, who are most important and use- 
ful members of the church. It is also destructive of the 
rights of many members of our congregations. They have a 
right to say who shall train the minds of their children. The 
teacher who instructs them through the week is selected by 
them; shall they not say who shall teach their children the 
way of salvation? Shall they not say who shall come as inti- 
mates in their families? 

Further. Has not an impenitent man something to say who 
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shall preach the gospel to him? Shall he not have a word to 
say who shall be his guide in heavenly things? Here we come 
to a distinction which we must observe. As to the ruling elder, 
he is only to rule; the pastor to teach and to rule. Teaching is 
the most important part of the minister’s work. His relation, 
as a teacher, is the same to those outside as to those who are 
communicants; therefore they should exercise a choice in the 
calling of the teacher. It is also inconsistent with the relations 
of the Christian church to the evangelizing of the world. The 
world has something to do with the church under the present 
dispensation. Cornelius, the centurion, was a Gentile, but was 
selected to call Peter to the work of preaching to the Gentiles. 
This is the genius of this dispensation. It is, lastly, hostile to 
the peace, growth, and unity of our congregations. It will dis- 
turb your peace; it will alienate many from you. But the other 
side object, that infidels, and the children of the wicked may thus 
rule the church. ‘The Presbytery, however, may interfere. 
Relief will doubtless be given by the Presbytery. Power is in 
the hands of Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly, that 
they may redress the grievances of God’s people. 

After protracted discussion, the vote was taken, and resulted 
as follows: for sustaining the complaint, seventy-seven ; for sus- 
taining in part, forty-nine; for not sustaining, thirty-nine. A 
Committee, consisting of Drs. Lillie, Wines, and Nevin, and 
ruling elders Judge H. H. Leavitt, and George Junkin, Jr., 
Esq., was appointed to bring in a minute expressing the judg- 
ment of the Assembly. This Committee could not agree, and 
brought in three separate reports. 

The minute proposed by Dr. Wines and Judge Leavitt, mem- 
bers of that Committee, was the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the complaint be sustained; but the Assem- 
bly, in this judgment, does not intend to condemn a practice 
prevalent in some of our congregations, in which the right of 
voting for pastor is confined to communicants. 

Dr. Nevin and George Junkin, Jr., Esq., proposed the fol- 
lowing: 

The Assembly sustains the complaint in so far as the action 
of the Synod declares that our Form of Church Government 
restricts the right of voting for a pastor, to full communicants, 
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to the exclusion of other baptized members of the church. 
But the latitude of suffrage which the complainants plead for, 
seems to the Assembly too vague, and tending too much to 
obliterate the scriptural and constitutional distinctions between 
professing and baptized members, and persons who have no 
other connection with the church than the contribution of 
funds to support her ordinances. 

The Assembly is of opinion, that whilst no one is entitled to 
vote except professing Christians, and baptized persons not 
under censure, and who contribute their just proportion to the 
necessary expenses of the congregation, yet that it is competent 
for congregations to permit mere contributors to the expenses of 
the congregation, to vote in cases where this course, by reason 
of peculiar circumstances, may be deemed best for the pros- 
perity of the church. 

The third minute proposed was presented by the Rev. John 
Lillie, D. D. 

The Assembly sustains the complaint in so far as the action 
of the Synod restricts the right of voting for a pastor to full 
communicants, to the exclusion of baptized members of the 
church. But the latitude of suffrage which the complainants 
plead for, the Assembly does not sustain, because it tends to 
obliterate the scriptural and constitutional distinction between 
baptized members, and persons who have no other connection 
with the church than the contribution of funds to support her 
ordinances. 

The selection of pastors for particular congregations has, in 
all ages of the church, been a matter of contention; and great 
diversity of usage has prevailed in relation to this subject. In 
prelatical churches, it often rests with the bishop of the diocese; 
in endowed churches, the right is vested in the patron; in the 
Dutch Reformed church, the pastors are chosen by the great 
consistory, that is, (as elders are elected annually,) by the 
acting elders, and by all others belonging to the congregation, 
who have exercised the office of the eldership. In New Eng- 
land, according to the old usage, there were two distinct bodies, 
the church and the parish; the former consisting of the pro- 
fessedly regenerated, united by covenant, and the latter, of 
those inhabitants of the neighbourhood (or parish) who fre- 
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quented the church, and contributed to the support of its 
minister. These bodies voted separately for the pastor, and 
their concurrence was requisite for a choice. Of the church, 
only the male members, or brotherhood, voted. In the Pres- 
byterian church, great diversity of usage has prevailed. Per- 
haps the most common method is for heads of families, and 
they only, whether communicants or not, to vote in the choice 
of pastor. In other cases, all communicants, male and female, 
adults and minors, and all contributors vote. In others again, 
the’elective franchise is confined to adult members of the con- 
gregation. ‘This diversity of practice betrays great confusion 
of ideas. There is no one clear recognised theory by which 
the practical question is controlled. It is easy to say, a pastor 
is an ecclesiastical officer, he is a minister of the church, and 
therefore only members of the church can be entitled to a voice 
in his election. But then the question arises, what is the 
church? ‘This is a question to which no one answer can be 
given. In other words, the term is used in Scripture and in 
ecclesiastical language in very different senses. The church, 
which is the body of Christ, which he loved, and for which he 
gave himself, is the whole body of the elect. Sometimes the 
word means the whole body of Christ’s true people on earth. 
Sometimes it designates the true children of God collectively, 
in some. one place; at others, all those who profess the true 
religion throughout the world, together with their children; 
sometimes such professors when united in one organization, as 
when we speak of the church of England, the Presbyterian, or 
the Methodist church; or, in a more limited sense, the first, 
second, or third church of any place or city. These are only 
some of the legitimate meanings of the word; and it is evident 
that no progress is made in deciding who are members of the 
church, until it is settled in what sense the word church is to 
be taken.. As men differ as to the meaning which they assign 
to the word, they of course differ on all the points involved in 
its interpretation. According to the Puritan, or Independent 
theory, a church is a body of regenerated persons united 
together by covenant, meeting together for Christian worship 
and mutual watch and care. According to others, a particular 
or individual church consists of all baptized persons united as 
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an organized Christian assembly. According to the scriptural 
and common usage of the term, an individual church is a wor- 
shipping assembly of professeds Christians. Thus, when we 
speak of St. Giles’s church, Edinburgh, or the Grand Street 
church, New York, or the Tenth Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, every one understands us to mean the stated worship- 
ping congregations which are thus designated. Thus, in the 
New Testament, the church of Antioch, the church in the 
house of Aquila. Perhaps the most common meaning of the 
word in the New Testament, is a worshipping assembly. As 
any assembly, or congregation of people, was an éxxdzotu, so 
any stated congregation of worshippers is an éxxdjota in the 
religious sense of the word. The éxzdjota Kuprou is correctly 
defined to be, coetus cultorum Det. It does not follow that all 
the members of the church have the same privileges, any more 
than that all the citizens of a state have the same rights. The 
elective franchise, for example, in the state is confined to a 
small portion of the citizens. All minors, and females, at 
least, are excluded. So in the church, different members have 
different privileges. Some have the right to administer discip- 
line, some to the ordinance of baptism, some to admission of 
pastors, some to vote for church officers. The right of par- 
ticular members depends partly on their gifts and qualifications, 
partly on the judgment and choice of those authorized to decide 
in such cases. It is plain, therefore, that the decision of the 
question, who should be allowed to vote in the selection of a 
pastor, does not simply depend on the question who are mem- 
bers of the church. That is one sing to be settled, but it is 
not the only one. 

The Puritan, or Independent sheen of the church, that it 
consists exclusively of those who are deemed regenerate, and 
their minor children, has unfortunately gained ascendency 
over many of our ministers and members. This is to be attri- 
buted partly to the general familiarity with the writings of 
Owen and other English Independents, but especially to the 
all-pervading influence of the ideas and principles of the New 
England Congregationalists. This theory, however, is thor- 
oughly opposed to the common faith of the church, and, as we 
think, to the plain teachings of the New Testament. It owes 
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its origin to the desire to make the phenomenal agree with the 
real, the visible with the invisible church. This can never be 
realized in this world, and it never was designed that men 
should accomplish this desirable end. Men cannot read the 
heart. They cannot discriminate between the growing wheat 
and tares. The apostolic churches consisted largely of those 
who were carnal, and walked as men. The same is true of all 
churches since that time. He is a Christian in the sight of 
God, who is a true believer; but we must regard and treat as 
Christians, those who profess the true religion, and are free 
from scandal. Whether they are regenerated or not, we cannot 
tell. It is, however, on this erroneous theory of the church, 
that many are in favour of restricting the right of a voice in 
the choice of pastors to communicants. 

The second theory on this subject is, that the visible church 
consists exclusively of those who have been baptized, and con- 
sequently, that no unbaptized person is entitled to vote. But 
this theory is clearly against our standards. Our Book, and 
the general consent of Christians, teach that the visible church 
consists of those who profess the true religion, together with 
their children. Baptism is one, but not the only way of pro- 
fessing the true religion. Many confessors and martyrs never 
were baptized. An orthodox Quaker, if regenerated by the 
Holy Ghost, is a true Christian; and if he confesses Christ 
with the mouth, is a member of the visible church. Baptism 
does not make a man a member of the church; it is the public 
and orderly recognition of his membership. Since the recent 
New England custom of confining baptism to the children of 
communicants, some of the most respectable and worthy mem- 
bers of our congregations are unbaptized; and, on the other, 
some of the least worthy members of the community were bap- 
tized in infancy. There seems therefore no reason, either on 
the score of principle or of expediency, in confining the elective 
franchise to baptized persons. 

The truth is, that a church, in the eye of the law, in the 
general usage of the community, according to the language 
of the New Testament, and the Westminster standards, is an 
organized Christian society. Such society may place what 
restrictions they please on the right of suffrage. They may 
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confine it, as do the Dutch, to the eldership; or to the adult 
male communicants; or to the communicants, whether male or 
female; or the heads of family, orderly members of the society ; 
or they may throw it open to all contributors, whether adults 
or minors. We have no established rule, except the general 
directions contained in the Form of Government on this sub- 
ject. The security, under our system, is in the Presbyteries. 
No man can be chosen or installed as pastor over any of our 
congregations, who has not passed through all the prescribed 
trials for ordination, and who has not received the official sanc- 
tion of his brethren as an orthodox and faithful man. 


Judicial Case No. 2. 

This case is an appeal of Mr. C. J. Abbott against the Synod 
of Missouri. Mr. Abbot, in a letter addressed to a member of 
the General Assembly, states that he is prevented by sickness 
from attending, and prosecuting his appeal; and he asks for 
the reference of his case to the Assembly of 1864. The Com- 
mittee recommended that his request be granted. 


Judicial Case No. 8. 

This was an appeal and complaint of Smiley Shepherd 
against the Synod of Illinois. The Committee made the fol- 
lowing report, viz. 

The following facts are stated in the records of the Presby- 
tery of Bloomington, and are not denied by the complainant: 
The Second church of Union Grove, in October, 1859, had, 
for about twenty years, neither meeting-house, pastor, nor 
stated supply, nor had it submitted, through the whole of that 
period, until 1859, either statistical reports or sessional records. 
It had worshipped regularly with the First church of Union 
Grove. In fact, in 1859 it consisted of the complainant and his 
family alone. But the complainant claimed and exercised the 
right, as ruling elder, to receive members to his church, and to 
sit and vote in Presbytery and Synod. For about fifteen years 
the Presbytery had considered the church as without even a 
nominal existence, having, in 1841, dropped it from the roll; 
and it was not restored to the roll until 1856, and then only 
with a view of having it regularly united with the First church 
of Union Grove. On the 11th of October, 1859, Presbytery 
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dissolved the said Second church, and directed the Stated 
Clerk to furnish its members with the usual certificates to some 
other Presbyterian church. 

Against this proceeding Mr. Shepherd appealed, and com- 
plained to the Synod of Illinois; but his complaint was not 
sustained. He now appeals and complains to the General 
Assembly. He does not deny the facts as stated by the Pres- 
bytery, but alleges that both Presbytery and Synod were guilty 
of certain gross irregularities, and an arbitrary use of power in 
the proceeding. But the papers do not contain evidence sus- 
taining these allegations. There is no testimony of any kind 
filed with these papers. It is impossible for the Assembly to 
determine from the record, whether the power of the Presby- 
tery was discreetly exercised. The Committee therefore recom- 
mend that the appeal and complaint be dismissed. 

The report was adopted, and the appeal and complaint dis- 
missed. 

Judicial Case No. 4. 

This was an appeal of Mr. John Turbitt against the Synod 
of Illinois. The Committee reported that Mr. Turbitt, in a 
letter addressed to the Moderator of the Assembly, declines to 
prosecute his appeal, and they recommend that his appeal be 
dismissed. The report was adopted. 


Judicial Case No. 5. 


The complaint of Mr. William B. Guild against the Synod 
of New Jersey. The case being in order, the Judicial Com- 
mittee, with the consent of the parties, recommended the fol- 
lowing as the final judgment in the case, viz., The complaint 
is sustained pro forma; but under existing circumstances in the 
congregation, Mr. Guild shall cease to act as ruling elder in 
the Third church at Newark, New Jersey. The report was 
accepted and adopted. 

Judicial Case No. 6. 

Judicial Case No. 6, being an appeal of James W. Hamilton 
against the Synod of Sandusky. ‘The report was accepted. 

The hour of 44 P. M. having arrived, the Rev. Robert W. 
Patterson, D. D., and ruling elder William H. Brown, dele- 
gates from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
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now sitting in the city of Philadelphia, addressed the Assembly 
in the interchange of fraternal salutations, and were responded 
to by the Moderator. s 

Judicial Case No. 6 was again taken up. 

Dr. F. T. Brown moved that the case be recommitted. The 
motion was lost. 

The report of the Judicial Committee on the case was then 
adopted as follows: The Committee in this case report the 
papers in order and ready for trial. But the Committee find 
certain serious irregularities in all the proceedings of the infe- 
rior courts subsequent to the twenty-fifth day of August, 1861, 
when the appellant was censured by a public admonition. Of 
this admonition he does not complain. The irregularity of the 
subsequent proceedings is set forth in a paper, prepared by the 
Judicial Committee, and made a part of this report. And on the 
ground of that irregularity, without prejudging the case on its 
merits, the Committee recommend that the appeal be sustained, 
and the proceedings of all the inferior courts, from the twenty- 
fifth of August, 1861, be set aside. , 


Judicial Case No. 7. 

Case No. 7, being the complaint of George P. Strong and 
others against the Presbytery of St. Louis. 

The Committee reported that the complaint was not put into 
the hands of the Clerk of the Assembly until the third day of 
its business. It is, therefore, barred by the rule, and the Com- 
mittee recommend that it be dismissed. The recommendation 
was adopted. 


Judicial Case No. 8. 

This was an appeal of Mr. M. Hummer against the Presby- 
tery of Highland. The last General Assembly passed the fol- 
lowing order, viz., “Overture No. 19, being a memorial of the 
Rev. George D. Stewart and others, that the General Assembly 
would take action in the case of the Rey. Michael Hummer, 
who, having been deposed by the Presbytery of Iowa, had been 
restored by the Presbytery of Highland, against the remon- 
strance of the Presbytery of Iowa, just as if he were an inde- 
pendent minister. It is recommended that this General Assem- 
bly declare that it is irregular and unconstitutional for any 
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Presbytery to receive and restore a member of another Presby- 
tery who has been deposed: and, therefore, that the action of 
the Presbytery of Highland in restoring Mr. Hummer was 
improper; and the Presbytery of Highland is directed to recon- 
sider its action, and proceed according to the requirements of 
the constitution.” In relation to this decision, the Presbytery 
of Highland adopted certain resolutions, carrying out the 
directions of the Assembly. From that decision Mr. Hummer 
appealed. The Committee recommended that he have leave to 
withdraw his papers, as the Presbytery did nothing more than 
they were required to do by the General Assembly, and an 
appeal does not lie in such a case. 


Judicial Case No. 9. 

This was an appeal of the Rev. John Crozier against the 
Synod of Illinois. The Committee recommended that this case 
be taken up by the Assembly, and adjudicated according to the 
Book of Discipline, Sec. 8. The Assembly appointed Mr. §S. 
G. Malone to represent Mr. Crozier. After reading the papers, 
the vote was taken, and resulted as follows: To sustain the 
appeal, 47; to sustain in part, 10; not to sustain, 58; non 
luquet, 10. 

Judicial Case No. 10. 

This was a complaint of the Rev. D. Owen Davis against the 
Synod of Cincinnati. ‘The Committee report that there was 
no evidence, either in the record before them, or from any 
other accessible source of information, that the complainant 
had given any previous notice of his complaint to the Synod. 
Indeed, the complaint itself bears date May 19, 1863, several 
months subsequent to the adjournment of the Synod. For this 
reason the Committee recommend that the complaint be dis- 
missed.”’ The recommendation was adopted. 


Judicial Case No. 11. 

This is the appeal of Dr. Thomas F. Worrell against the 
Synod of Illinois, together with the complaint of the Rev. Isaac 
A. Cornelison against the same Synod. 

“The Committee report that the appeal and the complaint 
relate to the same matter, and they recommend that they be 
tried together as one cause. The Committee find, further, that 
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the Synod, in a minute expressing its judgment in a certain 
case then pending, to which Dr. Worrell was a party, adopted 
the following as a part of their jadgment: “And, further, inas- 
much as this trial grew out of a previous one with Dr. Worrell, 
in which the adjustment partook of the nature of a compromise, 
and certain irregularities which are not constitutional; and as 
the ends of discipline were not accomplished in the case of Dr. 
Worrell, the session of that church should review their proceed- 
ingsin his case. This part of the minutes is the subject-matter 
of the appeal and complaint. In the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, it was not competent for the Synod, when judicially deter- 
mining one case, to open another case already settled and 
determined—this last case having been adjusted two years 
before, and the record of the adjustment having already passed 
before Synod, by way of review and control. The Committee 
therefore recommend that the appeal of Dr. Worrell be sus- 
tained. The complaint of Mr. Cornelison*being to the same 
effect, is determined by this judgment on the appeal.” 

From this decision Dr. Loyal Young, and eight other mem- 
bers, entered their dissent. The action of the Assembly was 
reconsidered, and the decision was affirmed. Against this 
decision, the Rev. J. W. Johnston and others offered a protest, 
which was admitted to record, and is as follows: 

“On the 8th day of September, A. D. 1859, Dr. Worrell was 
found guilty, by the session of the First church of Blooming- 
ton, of the sins of falsehood and slander, and suspended from 
the communion of the church. After hearing the case upon an 
appeal regularly taken, the Presbytery of Bloomington, on the 
11th of November, A. D. 1859, affirmed the decision of the 
session. Thereupon, Dr. Worrell; on the 12th of November, 
presented to the session a paper, which the session accepted as 
such a confession of guilt, and profession of penitence, as is 
required by the Directory for Worship, Chap. X., Sec. 5, and 
restored him to the communion of the church. This action of 
session was on the same day communicated to the Presbytery, 
and that communication was entered upon the records of Pres- 
bytery. On the 5th day of December following, Dr. Worrell 
issued a printed circular, in which he declared that he had never 
intended to confess his guilt of the charges of which he had 
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been convicted; and, also, that the session had ‘conceded that 
he was not guilty of any one of the charges of which they them- 
selves had convicted him.’ 

‘For making the statements contained in that circular, 
charges of falsehood and insincerity were preferred against 
Dr. Worrell, upon which he was tried by the session, found 
guilty, and suspended the second time. From this decision of 
the session, Dr. Worrell appealed to the Presbytery, and the 
appeal was sustained. The session then appealed to the Synod 
of Lllinois, and the Synod made the decision brought before 
this General Assembly, by the appeal and complaint in this 
case. 

“The question, therefore, presented by the charges in this 
case is, whether Dr. Worrell, in the paper presented by him to 
the session, made such a confession of guilt, and such a pro- 
fession of penitence, as the session assumed him to have made 
in the former case. If he did, the session might justly have 
found him guilty of-falsehood and insincerity, in the statements 
made in the circular. If he made no confession, then the ses- 
sion could not rightfully find him guilty of the charges in this 
ease. The session did find him guilty. The Presbytery 
reversed the decision of the session. The Synod concurred 
with the Presbytery, and gave as the reasons for their decision 
in the minute appealed from and complained of, viz.—that the 
transaction between Dr. Worrell and the session, by which he 
was restored, was of the nature of a compromise, and was 
therefore irregular and unconstitutional, and they directed the 
session to review their proceedings in that respect.” 

We protest against this action of the General Assembly, for 
the following reasons, viz. 

“1. Our first ground for protest is, that this Assembly has 
decided the appeal and complaint on the merits, by the adoption 
of a resolution proposed by the Judicial Committee, without 
hearing the case in the manner prescribed by the Book of Dis- 
cipline, Chap. VIL., Sec. 3, Sub. Sec. 8; and also without any 
opportunity for either party to be heard in the case. The very 
question presented by the appeal to the Assembly was, whether 
the Synod could rightfully make the decision appealed from. 
And this question has been decided by a resolution proposed 
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by the Committee, and not by the judgment of the Assembly, 
pronounced after a regular hearing of the appeal. 

“2, We also protest against this decision, on the ground that 
the action of Synod was not only constitutional, but also emi- 
nently just and proper. If it be true—as in this case it must 
be assumed to be—that the session had restored Dr. Worrell 
without any profession of penitence, such as is contemplated by 
the constitution of the church, (see Directory for Worship, 
Chap. X., Sec. 5,) then clearly it was the duty of Synod to 
rebuke the irregular and unconstitutional ‘proceedings of the 
session, and to direct them to review it. This it seems to us 
was clearly within the power of the Synod, either in giving a 
complete judgment upon the appeal case before them, or in the 
exercise of their power of review and control over inferior 
judicatories. (See Book of Discipline, Chap. VII., Sec. 1, Sub. 
Sec. 5.) 

“3. The suggestion of the Committee, that the fact that the 
Presbyterial records containing the action of the session in the 
first case of Dr. Worrell, had been approved by the Synod, 
without exception, from which we suppose the Committee de- 
signed it to be inferred that Synod could not afterward review 
the action of the session mentioned in that record, does not, as 
it seems to us, justify that inferenge. Such approval by Synod, 
of minutes, ought not to be held to have any effect whatever in 
their subsequent decision of a judicial case regularly presented. 
If this opinion be not correct, then is the decision of the Assem- 
bly against which we now protest, clearly wrong, since, no 
longer ago than last Saturday, this venerable body approved, 
without any exception, the minutes of the Synod of Hlinois, 
including the record of their proceedings in this very case. 
And this approval was after the Judicial Committee had made 
their report, and the motion to adopt it had been under, ‘dis- 
cussion. 

“4. We further protest, because this action of the General 
Assembly seems to us to decide an important judicial case upon 
mere technical grounds, and without a full investigation of its 
merits; and therefore tends, as we think, greatly to embarrass 
and discourage inferior judicatories, and especially church ses- 
sions, in the exercise of discipline.” 
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Judicial Case No. 12. 


This was a complaint of Dr. Alfred Nevin against the Synod 
of Philadelphia. The Committee report that the complaint did 
not come into the hands of the Moderator of this Assembly 
until Monday, the fourth day of its sessions. It is therefore 
barred by the rule, and the Committee recommend that it be 
dismissed. The recommendation was adopted. 

Numerous Overtures were, as usual presented to the Assem- 
bly, of which the following have permanent interest. First, 
the Directors of the Western Theological Seminary requested 
that the General Assembly take measures to prevent, in ordi- 
nary cases, the licensure of candidates until the completion of 
the full course, as prescribed by the General Assembly. 

“The Committee recommend, in view of the great importance 
of a thorough course of theological study, that the Presbyteries 
exercise great care and prudence in regard to the licensing of 
candidates, and that, in ordinary cases, this be postponed until 
the completion of the theological course, that their undivided 
attention may be given to the prosecution of their studies while 
in the Seminary.”’ The recommendation was adopted. 

This matter rests with the Presbyteries, and we fear that this 
recommendation of the Assembly will not prove more effectual 
than others of a similar character. They are too much disposed 
to yield to the amiable desire to gratify the wishes of impatient 
young men who are importunate for licensure. There are 
cases, undoubtedly, in which good reasons exist for the licen- 
sure of candidates before the completion of their theological 
studies. But in the great majority of cases, it is a great evil to 
the young men, to the institutions with which they are con- 
nected, and to the church. As a general rule, it is the more 
superficial, the less serious, and the less prepared class of can- 
didates who are so desirous to assume the responsibilities of 
preachers. As soon as such men obtain licensure they cease to 
be faithful students. Their time is largely devoted to pre- 
paring sermons, and their minds intent on seeking settlements. 
We have known young men to obtain licensure and receive calls 
before they had even commenced the study of theology proper. 
We hope the Presbyteries may be induced to pay some respect 
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to the repeated expression of the judgment of the Assembly on 
this subject. With them, however, rests the responsibility, for 
they have the constitutional right to license any young man, a 
member of the church, who has been nominally engaged two 
years in the study of theology, although those years may have 
been almost exclusively devoted to church history and Hebrew. 

Second: The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia asked the 
Assembly whether, in case of sickness, or other urgent neces- 
sity, the session of a church can properly administer the Lord’s 
Supper in a private house. To this request the Committee re- 
commend the following answer, which was adopted: 

‘“‘The standards of our church are clear in their teaching, that 
the Lord’s Supper is not to be received by any one alone, yet, 
in cases of protracted sickness or approaching death, when the 
desire is very strongly urged by a member of the church, to 
enjoy the administration of the Lord’s Supper, a pastor, having 
duly admonished the applicant that such ordinance, however a 
source of spiritual comfort, is not, in such cases, an imperative 
duty, or indispensable to salvation, may, with a member of his 
session, and such communicants as may appropriately be per- 
mitted to partake in such solemnity, proceed to administer this 
sacrament—a minute of every such act to be entered on the 
records of session.” 

Third: A request from the Presbytery of Cincinnati, that the 
Assembly define the respective rights of the trustees and ses- 
sion in the control of the edifice used for public worship, and 
direct what steps be taken in case of disagreement or collision 
between them. The Committee report thereon as follows: 

‘* When a church edifice is held by trustees, the legal title is 
vested in them; and having the title, the custody and care of 
the property pertains to them for the uses and purposes for 
which they hold the trust. These uses and purposes are the 
worship of God, and the employment of such other means of 
spiritual improvement as may be consistent with the Scriptures, 
and according to the order of the church; to which may be 
added congregational meetings for business relating to the 
church or corporation. By the constitution of the church, the 
session is charged with the supervision of the spiritual interests 
of the congregation; and this includes the right to direct and 
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control the use of the building for the purpose of worship, as 
required or established by the special usage of the particular 
church, or the Directory for Worship. This being the principal 
purpose of the trust, the trustees are bound to respect the 
wishes and action of the session, as to the use and occupation 
of the house of worship. The session is the organ or agent 
through whom the trustees are informed how and when the 
church building is to be occupied; and the trustees have no 
right to refuse compliance with the action of the session in this 
regard. These are general principles, applicable to all cases, 
except, perhaps, in some localities where special statutory 
enactments by competent authority may confer other rights, 
and prescribe other duties. 

‘But there are other purposes for which the use of the church 
edifice is sometimes desired, which, though they partake of a 
religious or intellectual character, do not fall within the class 
of objects which are properly described as belonging to the 
worship of that congregation. The house may not be used for 
such purposes without the consent of the trustees; and this con- 
sent they may properly, in their discretion, refuse. As the 
function to determine what is a proper use of the house is 
vested in the session, the trustees have no legal right to grant 
the use of it for purposes which the session disapprove. And 
as the strict rights of those who are represented by the session, 
to the use of the house, are limited to the worship of that con- 
gregation, the trustees are under no obligation to grant it for 
any other purpose. 

‘¢ When the trustees grant the use of the house to others, con- 
trary to the expressed wishes of the session, and, as they sup- 
pose, to the prejudice of the cause of religion and of that church, 
the proper appeal is, first, to the persons composing the congre- 
gation, to whom the trustees are responsible; secondly, to the 
Presbytery, for their advice; and finally, if necessary, to the 
legal tribunals.” 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Fourth: The Presbytery of Saline requested the Assembly 
solemnly to reaffirm the testimony of 1818, in regard to slavery. 
In reply, the Committee recommended the following minute, 
which was adopted. 
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“The Assembly has, from the first, uttered its sentiments on 
the subject of slavery in substantially the same language. The 
action of 1818 was taken with mére care, made more clear, full, 
and explicit, and was adopted unanimously. It has since re- 
mained that true and scriptural deliverance on this important 
subject, by which our church is determined to abide. It has 
never been repealed, amended, or modified, but has frequently 
been referred to, and reiterated in subsequent Assemblies. 
And-when some persons fancied that the action of 1845 in some 
way interfered with it, the Assembly of 1846 declared, with 
much unanimity, that the action of 1845 was not intended to 
deny or rescind the testimony on the subject, previously uttered 
by General Assemblies; and by these deliverances we still 
abide.” 

It may be true that “the action of 1845” did not 
“modify”? the testimony of 1818, but it most certainly ex- 
plained it. If by slavery is meant the system of slave-laws 
which prevail in our Southern States; laws which forbid slaves 
to marry; which deny to husbands and parents the right to 
their wives and children; which prohibit their being taught to 
read the word of God; which deny them a just recompense for 
their labour, and subject them to the almost unrestricted will of 
- their masters, then slavery is an utter abomination, and all that 
is said in the Act of 1818, is to the letter true. And this no 
doubt was the sense in which our fathers used the word, when 
that mifute was adopted by the unanimous vote of the Assembly, 
representing the slaveholding as well as the non-slaveholding 
part of the country. But when fanatical abolitionists began to 
include under the condemnation and denunciations of the Act 
of 1818, all involuntary servitude, all such slaveholding as that 
permitted to Abraham, and practised by the Ephesian Chris- 
tians, whom Paul addressed as his dear brethren, then it be- 
came necessary for the Assembly to state in what sense the 
word was to be understood. This was the design of the minute 
adopted in 1845. It was intended to discriminate between 
slavery, as simple, involuntary servitude, and that system of 
slavery, or of slave-laws which is in force in our Southern States, 
And this distinction has been almost universally regarded as just 
and indispensable. It is absolutely necessary to make the tes- 
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timony of the church consistent with the Scriptures, and with 
allegiance to its Divine head and lawgiver. We have not the 
least objection to the recent deliverance of the Assembly on 
this subject, understood, as it must be understood, in connec- 
tion with the unrepealed and accepted interpretation afforded 
by the act of 1845. 

The Assembly adopted, with almost absolute unananimity, a 
declaration of their loyalty and allegiance to the Constitution 
and Government of the United States, and their condemnation 
of the wicked rebellion, which for two years has desolated so 
large a part of the country. The late wonderful manifestations 
of the favour of God, in the defeat and probable destruction of 
the rebel army under General Lee, and the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, has filled the hearts of all loyal Christian men with 
devout gratitude to God, and with the confident hope that he 
means, in his great mercy, soon to restore us to unity and 
peace. 

Theological Seminaries. 

The appropriate committee reported, that in the Seminary 
at Princeton, seventy new students had been received during 
the year; that the whole number in connection with the insti- 
tution was one hundred and eighty-one; and that thirty-eight 
had completed the whole course of study. In the Western 
Seminary, one hundred and thirty-four had been enrolled in the 
course of the year; forty-four new students had been admitted; 
and twenty had completed the regular course of study. Dr. 
Plumer having resigned the chair of Didactic and Pastoral 
Theology, it was recommended that a successor be appointed. 
On account of the unsettled state of things in Kentucky, occa- 
sioned by the war, the Seminary at Danville had been much 
interrupted, only eight students being in attendance during 
the last session. Dr. Stanton had been inaugurated as Pro- 
fessor of Church Government and Pastoral Theology. In the 
Seminary at Chicago, six new students had been received; 
twelve had been in attendance, and six completed the course of 
study. The committee recommended the appointment of a 
professor to fill the chair of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
Agreeably to these recommendations, the Rey. Lyman H. 
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Atwater, D. D., of Princeton, New Jersey, was chosen as 
Professor of Didactic Theology in the Western Seminary. 
Dr. Atwater received one hundred and fifty-nine votes, and 
Rev. E. D. MacMaster, D. D., of Indiana, thirty-one votes. 
The Rey. Charles Elliott, D. D., of Oxford, Ohio, received one 
hundred and fifty votes for the Professorship of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in the Northwestern Seminary, no votes 
being cast for any other person. These gentlemen were conse- 
quently declared duly elected. 

The next General Assembly was appointed to meet in the 
Third church in Newark, New Jersey. 

There appears to be a great infelicity in the manner in 
which the Assembly conducts its business. Everything is frag- 
mentary. A subject is introduced one day, and partially dis- 
cussed, then laid aside for something else; then resumed, and 
again and again laid aside. Thus the judicial case Number 1, 
was introduced during the first days of the sessions, and not 
decided before the very last days. We have known a member 
to be four days in delivering a speech, which would not have 
taken an hour, if delivered continuously; but which, being 
broken into fragments of ten or twenty minutes, was pro- 
tracted to an insufferable length, greatly to the detriment of 
its effect, and to the speaker’s annoyance. It is evident that 
this is a great evil, especially in judicial cases. The minds of 
the members are distracted, and the whole subject gets con- 
fused. Some hear one part, and others another part of the 
evidence or argument. All this may be avoided, if, instead of 
making particular matters of business the order of the day for 
a specified time, the Assembly should determine simply the 
order in which the several items ‘on the docket shall be taken 
up. It might determine to take up the reports of the several 
Boards, and dispatch each before taking up anything else. 
Then take up, say a judicial case, and hear it to the end, 
before any other topic is introduced. 

The business of the Assembly consists, besides matters of 
routine, of three great divisions—reports of the Boards, judi- 
cial cases, and the consideration of overtures. There might be 
some advantage in taking up these subjects in their order; but, 
at any rate, it seems to us eminently desirable, that when any 
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one important subject is introduced, it should be finally deter- 
mined before it is laid aside. 

The Committee on the Book of Discipline reported the Book 
as revised and amended, the consideration of which, after a 
few alterations had been adopted, was referred to the next 
Assembly. 


Art. VI.—Date of the Books of Chronicles. 


Tu historical books of the Old Testament may be variously 
numbered and classified. It might, in fact, even be made a 
question, which books are properly so designated. The denomi- 
nation historical, as distinguished from the legal, poetical, and 
prophetical books, describes them not absolutely, but as to their 
prevailing character. Thus Chronicles contains poetical pas- 
sages, prophecies, and ceremonial enactments; yet, as these 
are merely incidental and occasional, and do not constitute the 
main body of the work, it is properly ciassed among the his- 
torical books. So, too, Jeremiah and Isaiah are prophetical 
books, notwithstanding the occurrence of historical paragraphs, 
and even chapters. The mixed character of a book might, 
however, in certain cases, be such as to create a doubt to which 
of its constituents the greater prominence should be accorded. 
Thus some have thought that the books of Jonah and of Job 
should be regarded as historical, since the former is rather the 
narrative of a prophetical mission than a proper prophecy, and 
the latter is substantially a history, though in poetic form. 
But when we consider that the mission of Jonah, turning his 
back on Israel to preach to Gentiles, who heard his word and 
were saved, was itself a prophecy of the future, and that the 
facts in the life of Job only form the ground work of a sacred 
poem wrought in the very highest style of Hebrew art, the 
ordinary classification of these books is justified. 

Restricting our consideration, then, to those books which are 
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usually and properly denominated historical, (and excluding the 
books of Moses,) we have the following twelve, viz., 


Joshua, 2 Samuel, 2 Chronicles, 
Judges, 1 Kings, Ezra, 

Ruth, 2 Kings, Nehemiah, 

1 Samuel, 1 Chronicles, Esther. 


In the ancient catalogues of the canon, the two books of 
Samuel are commonly combined into one, so the two of Kings, 
and the two of Chronicles; the number is thus reduced to nine. 
Some of these catalogues make a still further reduction to 
seven, by reckoning Ruth an appendix to Judges, or a part of 
it, and Nehemiah as forming one book with Ezra. 

Adopting, however, the more familiar number twelve, we 
may divide these books into two equal classes in respect to the 
official character of their writers. They are in our English 
bibles, which follow in this the order of the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate, arranged together in chronological succession. In the 
Hebrew Bible, on the contrary, they are parcelled between two 
of the leading divisions of the canon, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa. Six books are classed as Former Prophets, to 
denote that, though of an historical character, they were written 
by prophets. These are, 


Joshua, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, 
Judges, 2 Samuel, 2 Kings. 


The remaining six are found in the Hagiographa, or that 
portion of the Old Testament which was written by men who, 
though inspired of God, were not prophets in the strict and 
official sense. We have, therefore, the authority of tradition, 
so far as that is expressed in the Hebrew arrangement of the 
canon, for believing this to have been the case with 


Ruth, Ezra, 1 Chronicles, 
Esther, Nehemiah, 2 Chronicles. 


Dr. Addison Alexander was in the habit of combining the 
books of Moses with the twelve historical books, and then 
dividing the whole after the analogy of the former into three 
pentateuchs. This ingenious and convenient distribution can 
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be best exhibited in his own words, here quoted from one of his 
manuscript lectures: 

“Of these seventeen books, two are not so much continua- 
tions of those earlier in date, as parallel, collateral, and supple- 
mentary. ‘These are the books of Chronicles, excluding or 
postponing which we come to a residuum or minimum of fifteen 
books, composing a continuous unbroken series. As an aid to 
the memory, these fifteen books may be grouped or classified in 
three pentateuchs, or groups of five, each containing one great 
division of the history. The first, that which usually bears the 
name of Pentateuch, comprises the whole history from the crea- 
tion to the death of Moses. The second, which includes the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 1 and 2 Samuel, carries on 
the narrative until the close of David’s reign. The third, com- 
posed of 1 and 2 Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, brings it 
down to the close of the Old Testament canon, after which we 
are dependent upon uninspired but authentic writings, till we 
reach the threshold of the gospel history. Hach of these pen- 
tateuchs contains one book, which although necessary to com- 
plete the series, is rather of an episodical character. Such a 
book, in the first Pentateuch, is Leviticus, containing very few 
events, and chiefly occupied with legislation; in the second, that 
of Ruth, belonging strictly to the history of David’s family; in 
the third, that of Esther, which relates to a remarkable deliver- 
ance of the Jews in Persia.” 

Another simple and serviceable division of these books may 
be obtained by reducing the number from twelve to nine, in the 
manner already described as current in the ancient church and 
synagogue. They will then consist of three groups of three, 
representing the three great periods of the history, the shorter 
periods being covered by the single books, and the second and 
longest, by the three double books. ‘This yields the following 
scheme: 


Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, 
Judges, Kings, Nehemiah, 
Ruth, Chronicles, Esther. 


The first three relate to the period of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, or of the pure theocracy under Joshua and the Judges; 
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the next three contain the history of the monarchy, its institu- 
tion by Samuel, with Saul as the first king; its culmination and 
splendour under David and Solomon, and finally its decline and 
overthrow. The last three belong to the period subsequent to 
the captivity, which was one of foreign domination. In each of 
these groups the first two members cover the entire period to 
which they relate; the third being supplementary, and record- 
ing additional facts, which did not fall strictly within the scope 
of the preceding. Thus, Ruth belongs to the period of the book 
of Judges, Chronicles passes afresh over that of Samuel and 
Kings, while the events recorded in Esther belong to the time 
included within the book of Ezra. 

A characteristic common to all these books, with the excep- 
tion of Nehemiah (ch. i. 1,) is, that they are anonymous. This 
is the more remarkable from the contrast with the books of the 
prophets, every one of which has a title prefixed, declaring the 
name of the author. The same fact recurs again in the Gospels 
and Acts of the New Testament, as contrasted with the Epistles 
and Revelation. The names of the writers are prefixed to the 
latter, with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
it is easy to conjecture a special reason for the omission. ‘ The 
former are without titles, so far as their proper text is concerned, 
though a steadfast and well-accredited tradition has preserved 
to us the knowledge of their authors. 

; The reason of this singular difference is doubtless to be 
sought in the nature of the case. The personality of the pro- 
phet was of the utmost importance. He claims to be a mes- 
-senger sent from God, and the only voucher of the truth and 
authority of his declarations and injunctions is the certainty of 
his divine commission. An anonymous book of prophecy would, 
therefore, be without the requisite necessary to establish its 
own validity. The credit of the historian, on the other hand, 
rests less upon the weight attached to his own person, than upon 
the general recognition of the truth of his testimony by those 
amongst whom he lived, and who were equally cognizant of the 
facts with himself, or had access to the same sources of infor- 
mation. ‘That these books were, upon their original publica- 
tion, accepted as a true history, and that they have always 
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been so regarded since that time, sufficiently entitles them to 
our confidence in their veracity and accuracy. 

This impersonality of the sacred history is the cause of an- 
other phenomena equally pervading. The events recorded are 
viewed in their purely objective character; the personal rela- 
tions of the writer sink completely out of sight. Accordingly 
the inspired historians speak of transactions in which they took 
part themselves, precisely as if they were narrating the acts or 
the experience of others. They use the third person of them- 
selves; they detail with the same artless simplicity things 
worthy of praise and of censure. Thus the author of the Pen- 
tateuch speaks of Moses just as he does of Joshua or any other 
of his contemporaries, and neither shrinks from saying, on the, 
one hand, that he was meek above all men on the face of the 
earth, nor, on the other, from detailing how he spoke unad- 
visedly with his lips, and incurred the sentence of exclusion 
from the promisedland. It is different with the prophets. In 
delivering their messages from God, they are not mere disinte- 
rested reporters, but are fulfilling their personal commission. 
It hence becomes of moment, not only that the message is cor- 
rectly given, but that it is given by him who was specially en- 
trusted with it. Accordingly we find that Daniel, Isaiah, and 
other prophets, in the historical chapters or sections of their 
books, speak of themselves in the third person, after the man- 
ner of historians, while in the properly prophetical chapters the 
first person is as regularly employed. The principal exception 
to the above remark is found in Ezra (vii. 28, viii. 1, etc.,) and 
Nehemiah, who betray themselves by the use of the first person, 
as Luke does occasionally in the Acts of the Apostles. 

In the absence of any express testimony, concerning the date 
and authorship of the several historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are left to such incidental evidence as we are able to 
gather, chiefly from internal sources. This sort of evidence, how- 
ever, if sufficiently clear and unambiguous, is always held to be the 
most satisfactory and convincing. It has this peculiar advan- 
tage, that it is not testimony delivered of set purpose to estab- 
lish a particular end, but it is involuntarily given, in allusions 
and expressions, by which a writer betrays, without intending 
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it, the circumstances and the time in which he lived. It is thus 
lifted above all suspicion of intentional fraud or deception. 

In the application of these internal criteria, it becomes neces- 
sary, first, to fix the limits and determine the constitution of 
each work separately. Are the twelve historical books so 
many distinct works, each of which is capable of being, and 
must be, investigated by itself? Opinions here have been far 
from accordant, and yet it is manifest that an error at this 
point. would vitiate the most carefully formed conclusions. If 
the opinion expressed by Bertheau,* were correct, that all the 
books from Genesis to 2 Kings compose together one continu- 
ous and connected treatise, the theme of which was the sacred 
history from the beginning of the world to the Babylonish 
exile, of course our judgment respecting the date of the earlier 
portions of the canon would be materially different from that 
which would otherwise be entertained. Now it is a fact, that 
the histories of the Old Testament are consecutive for the most 
part, one taking up the narrative where its predecessor ends. 
Several of the books are, besides, linked in a formal manner at 
the beginning with the close of the one before them, thus show- 
ing that in the intention of their authors they are to be regarded 
in the light of sequels, or continuations. Thus the Pentateuch 
ends with the death of Moses; the book of Joshua connects 
itself directly with this by beginning, “Now, after the death of 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, it came to pass,” etc. This 
book ends with the death of Joshua, whereupon Judges begins, 
“‘Now, after the death of Joshua, it came to pass,” etc.; and 
then, after a few preliminary statements necessary to a correct 
appreciation of what follows, it, as it were, begins afresh and 
makes its connection with the book of Joshua still more intimate 
and apparent by repeating il. 6—9, the verses which conclude 
the life of Joshua, (Josh. xxiv. 23—31,) and attaching the follow- 
ing history to them. So Samuel begins where Judges leaves off, 
and Kings takes up the closing days of David, where Samuel 
drops them. It may be observed further, that the historical 
books commonly begin with the conjunction and, for which our 
translators have substituted the word now. This simple con- 
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nective serves to intimate that the book so beginning is not a 
beginning de novo, but a resumption of a theme which had pre- 
viously been treated elsewhere—a continuation of the same 
inspired record with the books which go before. This is the 
case even with Ruth and Esther, which do not directly continue 
the narrative of any preceding book, but nevertheless exhibit 
the initial and expressive ‘‘and,” thereby declaring themselves 
to be additions to the inspired history previously put on record. 

A certain measure of formal and external. unity is thus 
given to the entire Old Testament history, which is rendered 
yet more striking and impressive by the inner spiritual unity 
which likgwise pervades it. The same great ideas animate the 
whole; the work of preparation for the coming of the Son of 
God and the Son of man, rolls steadily forward, one divine plan 
developing in majestic grandeur from first to last. And the 
spirit of the historians is one throughout. We everywhere 
meet the same lofty appreciation of the task of Israel, the same 
abasing of the human, and exaltation of the divine, the same 
theocratic character estimating everything, not from a merely 
national or worldly point of view, but from its bearing on the 
kingdom of God. 

All this itis most interesting to note, as showing the oneness 
of its divine subject and its divine author. But a further exami- 
nation will soon show that this is a unity in the midst of diver- 
sity. It is the work of one overruling and directing Spirit, but 
wrought by a number of human agents. These various works, 
though fitted thus together, are yet palpably distinct, as shown 
by the completeness of each taken singly in its theme and in 
its execution, and by the diversity of plan prevailing in each. 
It would require an analysis of each of, these books, and an 
investigation of its plan and structure, to exhibit this in detail. 
This cannot of course be attempted here. It is sufficient for 
the purposes of this article to remark, that 1st and 2d Chroni- 
cles are not two separate and independent works, but form 
together one production. This is shown by their unity of plan 
and the close connection of the parts, and from the incomplete- 
ness of either if sundered from the other. It is further certi- 
fied by the express testimony of tradition. These two books, 
like the two of Samuel and the two of Kings, were anciently 
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reckoned one. They were so regarded and spoken of by the 
Jews; they are so in Hebrew manuscripts. The division was 
introduced by the Septuagint translators, but was never recog- 
nised in the original text, until the time of Bomberg, when it 
was admitted into printed editions of the Hebrew Bible; and 
here its modern character still appears, in the circumstance that 
the masoretic notes occurring at the end of every book, are not 
found at the end of First, but only of Second Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles. 

It may be further remarked, that Chronicles forms a com- 
plete work, and is not merely the earlier portion of an historical 
treatise, of which Ezra is to be regarded as the lateg and con- 
cluding portion. The apocryphal 1 Esdras combines them, 
as though they were one continuous production, and the iden- 
tity of the closing verses of Chronicles with the opening verses 
of Ezra has been thought to indicate that they were originally 
one, but have been divided in the same way that the two books 
of Chronicles themselves were divided. But whatever may be ~ 
the significance of the facts just referred to, they cannot estab- 
lish the original oneness of Chronicles and Ezra. ‘There is no 
ancient testimony in its favour; and they are so distinct in 
plan and method that they must have been independent works. 

It has been intimated that the constitution of these various 
works must be inquired into, as well as their individual extent, 
as preliminary to a settlement of their date from internal 
criteria. Are they, as they now stand, the productions each of 
a single author, so that all its parts date from the same period? 
or are they to be in each case parcelled among a variety of 
authors belonging to different ages? A book constituted as the 
Psalms, for example, must not be dealt with as though it were 
the production of a single writer. The clearest proof that any 
given number of the Psalms were prepared by David, would not 
establish his authorship of the rest, nor the collection of the 
whole by him. Or, if the hypothesis could be established of 
the successive compilation of certain books, as some have 
argued for it in the case of Kings, supposing that different pro- 
phets, Isaiah among the rest, wrote portions of it, bringing the 
narrative down, step by step, until at length it was completed; 
this would also preclude the possibility of arguing with any con- 
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fidence from criteria found in one part to the date of any other 
part or section. Hach distinct portion must then be settled, if 
it can be settled at all, by its own distinct evidence. Or again, 
if a work be not so much an original production as a compila- 
tion from works previously existing, there will be need of 
caution in distinguishing what belongs to the author of the 
work before us, from what belongs purely to those writers from 
whom his materials are drawn, or his extracts are made. Thus, 
for example, where it is said by the writer of the book of 
Joshua, that the stones set upon the bed of Jordan are there 
unto this day, Josh. iv. 9, and that Rahab dwelleth in Israel 
unto this day, Josh. vi. 25, we are warranted in inferring that 
when that book was written those stones were still there, and 
Rahab was still living; for Joshua is demonstrably one con- 
tinuous production of a single writer. But it could not be 
similarly inferred from 2 Chron. y. 9, that Chronicles was writ- 
ten while the ark was still in the most holy place, and conse- 
quently the temple was still standing, for this work is pro- 
fessedly compiled from preéxisting writings, whose language it 
here simply transfers. The work from which that extract was 
made, was written while the facts were as it describes; but 
things had changed before Chronicles itself was prepared. If 
now the question were as to the sources of Chronicles, and what 
could be learned respecting their character and date, every 
thing should be carefully collated, which could be shown to 
belong to them in their original form, and to have been simply 
extracted without material alteration. As, however, our pre- 
sent question concerns not them, but Chronicles itself, we must 
draw our inferences from what betrays the author of this pro- 
duction in its present form. ‘The principal criteria which can 
be relied upon for this purpose are the following, viz. 

1. The furthest limit to which the history is continued. Of 
course the book is subsequent to the latest event which it 
records; this is the edict of Cyrus, in the first year of his 
reign, for the restoration of the Jews from captivity. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22, 28. 

2. The limit of the genealogies. The line of David 
(Chron. iii.) is, on account of the special interest attaching to it, 
continued to a further point than any of the others; the proba- 
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bility is that the writer brings it down to his own time. In 
vs. 19—21, he mentions Zerubbabel who came up (Hzra ii. 2) 
with the first colony of returning ¢aptives, gives the names of 
his children, and of the children of Hananiah, and of his sons, 
the grandchildren consequently of Zerubbabel. The latter part 
of verse 21 is obscure; after mentioning the names of Zerub- 
babel’s grandchildren, these words follow: “The sons of Re- 
phaiah, the sons of Arnan, the sons of Obadiah, the sons of 
Shechaniah,” and then the descendants of the last named 
Shechaniah are traced through four generations. Who this 
Shechaniah and the other persons named with him are, is not 
said. Some are disposed to give the verse up as unintelligible, 
and think it an interpolation, or hopelessly corrupt. Others, 
with the view of bringing down the composition of Chronicles 
to the latest possible period, make Shechaniah, without a parti- 
cle of justification from the text of the passage, to be a son of 
Zerubbabel’s grandson previously named, and then claim that we 
have here the descendants of Zerubbabel traced to the seventh 
generation, and, consequently, Chronicles cannot have been 
written until the seventh generation after the return from 
exile. This conclusion is utterly unwarranted, however. The 
fact of the case appears to be, that the names introduced at the 
close of verse 21, without explanation, are the names of other 
prominent and well-known families connected with the line of 
David’s descendants, parallel to, but not descended from, the 
family of Zerubbabel. As we cannot identify the heads of 
these families, and have no means of ascertaining precisely | 
when they lived, they can afford us no criterion of date, unless, 
as has been suspected, though it cannot be rigorously proved, 
the Hattush, verse 22, is the same with the Hattush mentioned 
Ezra viii. 2, as having gone up with Ezra from the captivity in — 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus,) 78 years after the 
return of the first colony. In that case the genealogy there 
continued to the grandsons of a brother of Hattush, brings us 
down to the grandsons of a contemporary of Ezra, a record 
which could readily be made in the lifetime of Ezra. 

3. A criterion of doubtful weight has been sought in the list 
of names, 1 Chron. ix. 17, 18, and the statement there made 
respecting them. Certain persons are mentioned as porters, of 
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whom it is said that they “hitherto (na 3y until this time,) 
waited in the king’s gate eastward.’ Some of these same 
names reappear, Neh. xii. 25, 26, as porters keeping ward at 
the threshold of the gates in the days of Nehemiah and Ezra. 
The only question is, whether the identity of names in two or 
three instances is sufficient to establish the identity of persons: 
if so, the time of the writer is fixed contemporary with Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

4, The mention made of Darics, 1 Chron. xxix. T, (“drams,”’ 
Eng. ver.) also points in the same direction. The ‘daric,’” as 
is well known, was a Persian coin, and the mention of it in this 
passage shows that it must have been well known to the Jews 
at this time, and current among them. They must conse- 
quently have been under the Persian government at the time 
this book was written. This positively refutes the idea that it 
was written after the Persian empire had been overthrown by 
Alexander, and the Greek empire had usurped its place, or 
later still, in the time of the Maccabees, because then Greek 
coins had been substituted for the Persian, as appears not only 
from the nature of the case, but from the Apocryphal books 
which belong to this period, Tobit v. 15, and 2 Mace. xii. 43, 
where the reckoning is in Greek drachmas. 

The attempt has been made to convert the mention of this 
coin to a directly opposite use, and infer from it a date long 
posterior to the time of Ezra, for the following reasons, viz. 

(1.) The word occurs in the enumeration of the sums con- 
tributed during the life of David for the building of the temple. 
This, it is said, betrays gross ignorance on the part of the 
writer, that he should have supposed this coin to have been in 
circulation in David’s days; such a blunder could only have 

‘been possible when the origin of the coin was no longer known. 
But admitting that this was the meaning of the writer, the 
force of the argument is not very apparent. How is such a 
blunder impossible in the days of Ezra, and yet possible a few 
generations after? It might prove the writer an ignoramus, 
but surely does not prove when he lived. It is, however, per- 
fectly gratuitous to fasten such a blunder on the writer. He 
mentions ‘“‘ten thousand darics’’ not as the denomination of 
coin in which these sums were contributed in David’s days, but 
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as the gross amount. It was the coin current at the time of 
the writer, and the amount so stated would be better appre- 
hended by his readers. It is as if an American writer, in 
giving the amount of the national debt of Great Britain, 
should reckon it in dollars: it surely would be no fair inference 
from this, that he was not aware that the British currency was 
not dollars, but pounds sterling. He merely states a foreign 
gum in a familiar currency. 

(2.) It is said that the “‘daric” derives its name from Darius 
Hystaspis, and that some time must have elapsed before it 
could have found circulation in Judea. Admitting this state- 
ment, however, it does not prove the purpose for which it is 
alleged. Darius Hystaspis ascended the throne of Persia 
sixty-three years before Ezra came with the band of colonists 
that he brought up from captivity. The coin had, undoubt- 
edly, circulated by that time into all parts of the empire. It 
has been admitted that the “daric’” derived its name from 
Darius Hystaspis, because that is the opinion of Grote, Béckh, | 
and other able antiquaries, and it is of no material consequence 
to us to dispute it. It ought to be added, however, that some 
eminent scholars, e. g., Prideaux, Keil, Hengstenberg, and 
others, are not disposed to make that admission, and it does 
seem, upon an examination of the case, as though it rested 
upon a very slender foundation. The only direct testimony to 
the point is that of Hesychius, the Alexandrian grammarian 
and lexicographer, who lived probably as late as the end of the 
fourth century after Christ. He says, ‘‘Darics were so called, 
as some say, from Darius, king of the Persians.’’ A passage 
in Herodotus is also appealed to, in which he speaks of Darius 
Hystaspis introducing a new and ‘pure coinage, but without 
saying that darics were first coined by him, or derived their 
name from him. On the other hand, Suidas, Harpocration, 
and a scholiast upon Aristophanes, unite in saying that the 
darics were so named, not from Darius Hystaspis, but from an 
older Darius. Xenophon also, in more than one passage, 
speaks of ‘darics’ in the time of Cyrus, of course before the 
time of Hystaspis. Consequently, the scholars above referred 
to are of opinion that the ‘“‘darics” either received their name 
from Darius, the uncle and predecessor of Cyrus, spoken of in 
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Dan. ix. 1, xi. 1, as Darius the Mede, or else that Darius, 
which is the Persian word for king, was a general title of the 
Persian monarchs, and that daric consequently means simply 
the royal coin, and is not derived from the name of any par- 
ticular monarch; so that the origin of it must be left undeter- 
mined. Whatasen view be taken of this question, however, our 
conclusion from the occurrence of the word remains undis- 
turbed: a book in which money is reckoned by “darics’’ must 
have been written during the time that the Jews were under 
the Persian rule; and the Persian empire was overturned 
within a century after the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

5. Another word occurs twice in this same chapter, which 
affords another probable argument of date, viz., n2°2 1 Chron. 
xxix. 1, 19, as applied to the temple. This is the word con- 
stantly applied in Esther, Daniel, and Nehemiah, to the castle 
or fortified palace of the Persian monarchs in their capital city 
Shusan. Nehemiah, in two instances, (ii. 8, vil. 2,) uses this 
word of a structure in Jerusalem which he erected, but which 
he in the former passage expressly distinguishes from the tem- 
ple proper. He means by it the fortification connected with 
the temple, called at a later period the tower of Antonia, and 
which Josephus calls Papec, by transferring this Hebrew word 
to the Greek. Now, it is a plausible opinion that the use of 
this word in the manner referred to in the books of Chronicles, 
proves them to have been written before the erection of this 
tower by Nehemiah. After that tower was constructed and 
called n4°25, the temple could not have been called by that 
name without danger of misapprehension and mistake. 

6. The history of the canon shows that this book cannot 
belong to a later period than that of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
because it is the unanimous tradition of the Jews that the 
canon was collected by Ezra: Josephus expressly declares 
that no addition or alteration was made in the canon from that 
time onward. It is impossible that such statements could have 
been made, if a book so large as Chronicles had been added at 
a later period, and especially so late as the time of the Macca- 
bees, to which some critics would refer it. 

7. The last verses of Chronicles are repeated as the opening 
verses of Hzra. This is an evident proof that Chronicles was 
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written before the book of Ezra, and as there is every reason 
to believe that the latter was written by Ezra himself, Chroni- 
cles cannot have been written later than the time of Ezra. 
Some critics have endeavoured to get rid of this argument by 
alleging that these verses are taken from Ezra by the author 
of Chronicles, and not from Chronicles by Ezra, and that con- 
sequently Chronicles must have been written after Ezra and 
not before it. It is apparent, however, from a simple inspec- 
tion of the passage, that this supposition is devoid of all proba- 
bility, and for the following reasons. (1.) Ezra adopts these 
verses at the beginning of his book for the sake of linking his 
narrative with the history that preceded; just as the writer 
of the book of Judges borrows a few verses, (il. 6-10,) from 
the close of the history of Joshua for the same reason. 
(2.) The book of Ezra begins with the conjunction 1 and; this 
and is natural in the connection in which it occurs in Chroni- 
cles xxxvi. 22, but is inexplicable at the beginning of a book, 
unless as implying a connection with the antecedent history. — 
(3.) The reference in these verses to the prophecy of Jeremiah 
contains an allusion to the antecedent verse (ver. 21,) in 
Chronicles, where that prediction is spoken of. 

The conclusion from the arguments now recited is, that the 
books of Chronicles must have been written in the life-time of 
Ezra. To this various objections have been brought: 

1. The first is derived from the statement made 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 21, that the desolation of the land and captivity in 
Babylon lasted seventy years. This, it is said, is a palpable 
error; from the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
B. C. 588, to the edict of Cyrus restoring the Jews to their 
own land, B. C. 586, was only a period of fifty-two years. It 
could not have been reckoned to be seventy years by a person 
who lived just after the close of the exile. This error could 
only have arisen centuries afterwards, when the exact chro- 
nology of the period was forgotten or lost sight of, and it was 
inferred from the prophecy of Jeremiah that this must have 
been the duration of it. In reply to this it may be said, 
(1.) That Jeremiah expressly predicted, (Jer. xxy. 11, xxix. 10,) 
that the captivity at Babylon should continue seventy years; 
and if he was a true prophet that must have been its duration. 
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It has been said, indeed, that this is merely intended by Jere- 
miah as a round number, and that it is not the custom of the 
prophets to foretell the exact dates of the events which they 
predict. But there are numerous other instances in which 
exact dates are given in predictions, e. g. Isa. vii. 8, ‘“‘ Within 
threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people;” xvi. 14, “‘ Within three years, as the years of an 
hireling, (¢. e. exactly measured, neither more nor less,) and the 
glory of Moab shall be contemned;” xxi. 16, ‘“ Within a year, 
according to the years of a hireling, all the glory of Kedar 
shall fail.”” Daniel (ix. 24) predicts that there will be seventy 
weeks of years to the coming of the Messiah. It is also plain 
that Daniel (ix. 2) expected the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s predic- 
tion in seventy years. (2.) His prediction is represented as 
fulfilled, not only by the author of Chronicles, but by Ezra (i. 1) 
who certainly must have been conversant with the facts. 
(3.) The prophet Zechariah, who lived just after the exile, 
expressly says, in two passages, (1. 12, vil. 5,) that the exile 
lasted seventy years. So that if the reckoning were based on 
an error, it was an error current in that generation which 
returned from exile, and not one that arose at a later period. 
(4.) It can be shown that it is correct. The beginning of the 
exile is to be reckoned, not from the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, but from the third or fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, when the city was first taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
first deportation made, Dan. i. 1, B. C. 606. The exile began 
with the carrying away of the first captives, and ended with the 
decree of Oyrus, and the return of the first colony from 
exile; and the interval was precisely that which Jeremiah had 
predicted. The carrying into exile was one of successive acts 
of deportation, just as the return was by successive colonies, at 
distant intervals; but if we reckon from the beginning of the 
one to the beginning of the other, we shall have exactly seventy 
years. Or, if the destruction of the temple be made the point 
of beginning, and we reckon from that until the temple was 
once more rebuilt, we shall have again seventy years. 

2. The mention of Satan, 1 Chron. xxi. 1. The objection 
is that the Jews received their idea of Satan from the Persian 
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doctrine of Ahriman, an evil principle independent from the 
good, and warring against him. _ 

But (1), even were it to be admitted that the Jewish notion 
of an evil spirit were derived from this source, it would not 
answer the purpose for which it is here alleged, of proving a 
date later than Ezra. The people were at this very time under 
Persian rule, and were already open to all the influence which 
we can suppose to have been exerted from that quarter. 

(2.) Satan is not only similarly mentioned, Zech. iii. 1, in a 
book belonging, as is confessed, to this same period, but in the 
far older book of Job i. 6, etc. And not to mention other 
proofs of the same thing, the doctrine of an evil spirit is implied 
in the very first chapters of Genesis, in the account of the 
temptation and fall of our first parents. : 

(3.) The Persian notion of an original and independent prin- 
ciple of evil, is, besides, so different from the scriptural doctrine 
of Satan, a dependent spirit, created holy, but fallen through 
his own fault, that their common origin is not supposable; even | 
if the very conception of an immediate divine revelation in the 
Scriptures did not preclude the idea of borrowing tenets from 
Pagan nations. 

3. The manner in which “‘fasting” is spoken of, 2 Chron. xx. 8. 
Jehoshaphat, at a time of extreme peril, sets himself to 
seek the Lord, and with this view proclaims a fast. Now, it is 
alleged, that when fasting is spoken of in earlier books, it is 
merely in token of grief; that the idea of the meritoriousness 
of fasting, and other ascetic practices belongs to a period much 
later than the exile. But, apart from the fact that this objec- 
tion tacitly assumes that the writer has falsified the history for 
the sake of introducing his own ideas into it, the idea of fasting 
which we find here, is the same which appears universally in 
the Scriptures. In Judges xx. 26, the children of Israel wept 
and fasted, as an act of humiliation before God, and to obtain 
his favour. So in the public humiliation at Mizpeh in the days 
of Samuel, 1 Sam. vii. 6. David (2 Sam. xii. 16) fasted dur- 
ing the sickness of his child; and that this was not purely from 
grief, but as a means of obtaining the Lord’s favour, appears 
from verse 20, that upon the death of the child he again ate 
bread. ‘The prophets also speak of it in the same way, Joel ii. 
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12, “Turn ye to me with all your heart, and with fasting,” &e. 
Jer. xiv. 12, ‘When they fast, I will not hear their cry.” And 
during the distresses of the exile, and the period that followed, 
fasting appears to have been observed with special frequency 
and strictness, so that this is just the time when we would 
expect unusual stress to be laid upon that observance; thus 
Dan. ix. 8, x. 18; Zech. vii. 5; Ezra x. 6; Neh. i. 4. 

4, The position of Chronicles as the last book in the canon, 
instead of standing in the second division of it, along with 
Samuel and Kings, is also alleged as evidencing the lateness of 
its date. If this book was in existence when the canon was 
first collected and arranged, why, it is asked, was it not put 
along with Samuel and Kings? Why does it stand in a sub- 
sequent and entirely different division of the canon, among the 
Hagiographa, and that, too, the very last book of the Hagio- 
grapha? Does this not make it probable that it was not writ- 
ten until long after the other Scriptures were gathered and 
definitely arranged in a fixed order, which could not be dis- 
turbed, so that it was just only possible to add it at the end? 
We answer, not at all. The distinction between the second and 
third divisions of the canon is, as has been stated in a previous 
part of this article, that the second division, called Prophets, 
consists of books written by those who were by profession, and 
technically, prophets; those in the third division are written by 
men equally inspired, but who were not in the strict sense of 
the word prophets. This is, doubtless, the reason, though we 
have not the means of showing it in this particular case, why 
Samuel and Kings are in the second division of the canon; 
they were written by prophets. Chronicles, on the other 
hand, belongs to the third division, because it was written by 
an inspired man who was not a prophet. Its being placed 
among the Hagiographa has nothing to do with the time when 
it was written. Neither does its standing as the last book in 
the Hagiographa prove it later than all the other books in this 
division of the canon. The contrary is certain in one case at 
least. It was certainly written before the book of Ezra, as has 
been shown already, although it stands after it. The fact is, 
that the Hagiographa are not arranged upon a chronological 
principle; the Lamentations of Jeremiah stand before Kccle- 
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siastes, written by Solomon; Hsther stands before Daniel, 
though written after it; and Psalms stands first in the series, 
though some Psalms contained in the book were not written 
until after the exile. And those who make use of this objec- 
tion, do not themselves entertain the opinion that the books of 
the Hagiographa are arranged chronologically. The objection 
is therefore palpably devoid of all force. 

5. It is alleged that the writer of the books has made mis- 
takes in some of the names which he records, that can only be 
accounted for in case the books from which he drew his mate- 
rials were written not in the old Jewish letter, but in the more 
modern square character; whence it is inferred that these books 
could not have been written until after the square character 
was introduced among the Jews. The ground of this allegation 
is, that certain names are written differently in Chronicles from 
that they are in Kings, and in earlier books of the Bible; and 
it is assumed that this difference has arisen from mistaking 
similar letters: thus 3 for 4, Gen. x. 8, Riphath is in 1 Chron. 
i. 6, Diphath; Gen. x. 4, Dodanim is in 1 Chron. i. 7, Roda- 
nim; > for 2, Zabdi, Neh. xi. 17, is Zichri, 1 Chron. ix. 155 
m for 4, Harodite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 25, is Harorite 1 Chron. xi. 
27; and as the letters thus confounded or interchanged are 
nearly alike in the more modern or square Hebrew character, 
the inference is that this was the one in use when the inter- 
change was made and the book written. 

But (1.) This objection assumes that whenever the same 
name appears in two divergent forms, one of them is erroneous, 
whereas both forms may have been in actual use; this we know 
to have been the case with regard to some names of frequent 
occurrence, as the name of Hiram, king of Tyre, (so called in 
Samuel and Kings,) is in Chronicles constantly spelled Huram, 
2 Chron. ii. 8, etc.; the regularity with which this occurs for- 
bids the supposition of its being a mistake—so the name Nebu- 
chadnezzar is also spelled Nebuchadrezzar, Jer. xxxix. 1, &c., 
and Joshua is also Jeshua, Neh. viii. 17. 

(2.) It is assumed that the mistake is always in the book of 
Chronicles, and always made by the author of the book him- 
self. Ifa textual error must be assumed, as is not improbable 
in a few cases, why is it necessarily the book of Chronicles that 
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is wrong, and why may not the error in Chronicles, or in the 
parallel narrative, as the case may be, be with greater likeli- 
hood imputed to subsequent transcribers? Errors of transcrip- 
tion might very easily arise and be perpetuated in these long 
lists of names otherwise unknown. 

(3.) This objection may be met on its own ground, by the 
fact that some changes of proper names are more easily 
accounted for if the old form of the letter was current; thus 
there is an occasional interchange of > and wv, which bear no 
resemblance in the modern square letter, though it is supposa- 
ble they might be mistaken for one another in the old letter. 
Ain, Josh. xxi. 16, is Ashan, 1 Chron. vi. 44, (Eng. ver., 
v. 59,) &. And it should be observed that 4 and 4 are quite 
as much alike in the ancient as in the more modern form of the 
letter; so of some other letters. Also some names are altered 
by an interchange of letters which are not alike in either the 
ancient or modern form of the letters. 

(4.) The objection proves too much, and consequently proves 
nothing. No one has ventured to assert that Chronicles is of 
later date than the time of the Maccabees. But the coins struck 
in the days of the Maccabees show that the old letter was then 
in use; and it is probable that the existing form of the letter 
did not become current until near the time of Christ. If the 
objection proves anything, it proves that Chronicles was not 
written until near the time of Christ. But it is well known not 
only to have existed, but to have been translated into Greek in 
the LXX. long before that time. 

6. The character of the language in the book is said to 
betray avery late date. This is urged both on the ground 
that it contains many Chaldzisms, whether in grammatical 
forms, or in the use of words of Chaldee origin, different from 
the Hebrew words employed ordinarily by older writers to 
express the same idea, and also on the ground of the larger use 
of the vowel letters, the scriptio plena being employed where 
older writers have the seriptio defectwa. What is alleged 
respecting the language of this book, is true to a certain 
extent; but this is satisfactorily accounted for by assuming 
that it was written shortly after the termination of the exile. 
The Hebrew was inclining to the Chaldee even before the exile. 
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During their captivity the Jews were placed among people 
speaking the Chaldee; and the Hebrew was either then, or 
shortly after, supplanted by the Chaldee as the language of 
the people. The language of Chronicles is on a par with other 
writings of the same period. It is even purer than some of 
them, ¢.g., Ezekiel: Ezra and Daniel, belonging to the same 
period, are partly written in Chaldee. As to the full and 
defective mode of writing the vowels, there was no fixed usage 
at any period of the language; it was in many cases optional 
to write or to omit the vowel letters, the same word being dif- 
ferently written in the same connection. The general fact is 
that, on the whole, there is a greater tendency to their employ- 
ment in the later than in the earlier writers; but this is not 
the case in Chronicles to a greater extent than in other con- 
temporaneous writings. 

It has even been alleged that the writer of Chronicles shows 
that Hebrew was no longer well understood by his readers, by 
substituting easier and simpler expressions for those more diffi- 
cult and obscure; and tNat he sometimes reveals his own igno- 
rance of the language by himself mistaking its meaning. It 
is, however, a pretty bold assumption in a modern critic, that 
he understands the Hebrew better than the author of this book. 
And the composition of a work in Hebrew has no parallel at a 
later date than the period immediately following the exile. 

7. It is said that the spirit of hostility to the kingdom of 
Israel revealed in this book, is such as did not exist until the 
split between the Jews and Samaritans became irreconcilable, 
and the hatred between them reached its highest point, which 
it did not do until the Samaritans had built their own temple 
on Gerizim, in opposition to that at Jerusalem. 

This objection is, however, built upon such baseless assump- 
tions, that it is difficult to understand how it could ever have 
been seriously urged. (1.) There is no ‘hostility to the king- 
dom of Israel in this book more than in other books of the 
Bible. It speaks of their schism and their apostasy from God 
with abhorrence, but these are spoken of elsewhére in similar 
terms, so that it is nothing peculiar to this book. And if there 
were evidence of an unusual degree of hostility, as the objec- 
tion assumes, it would rather be an argument of earlier than of 
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later date; for the longer we assume the book to have been 
written after the kingdom of the ten tribes had been overturned 
and its members carried into exile, the more we might suppose 
that the bitterness and rivalry, felt so long as the kingdom 
existed, would have been allayed. (2.) At any rate, bitterness 
toward Israel has nothing to do with bitterness towards the 
Samaritans. This objection substitutes the Samaritans for the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, as though they were identical. But 
the Samaritans were not Israelites; they were the descendants 
of heathen colonists introduced into that territory, as appears 
from 2 Kings xyil. 24. (8.) Even if hostility to Israel was 
implied in this book, and this was identical with hostility to the 
Samaritans, this would be no proof of later date. The rise of 
the Jews’ hostility to the Samaritans is, by the objection, 
referred to a period long subsequent to the exile, when there is 
the most abundant evidence of this hostility immediately upon 
the return of the Jews from their captivity. When the Sama- 
ritans found that the Jews would not recognise them as Israel- 
ites, nor allow them to take part in rebuilding the temple, they 
did everything they could to hinder them, and the most bitter 
feud sprang up between them. LHzra iv. 1—6, &c. 

8. The last objection to referring these books to the time of 
Ezra is drawn from what has been styled their mythological 
character and Leyvitical spirit. By a mythological spirit, these 
objectors mean a disposition to record the supernatural. But 
there are actually fewer miracles recorded in these books than 
in the books of Kings. So that, even on the infidel hypothesis 
that miracles are mere legendary fictions, the record of them 
creates no reason why Chronicles should be referred to a later 
period than the other books of the Old Testament, many of 
which record far more, and those of a more stupendous charac- 
ter, than are to be found in these books. 

By a Levitical spirit, is meant a high regard for, and earnest 
attachment to, the ceremonial institutions of Moses. And this 
does certainly characterize these books in a remarkable degree. 
There is no subject upon which the writer dwells at greater 
length, or with more evident interest, than in what he details 
respecting the public worship of God, the regulations made by 
pious princes concerning it, and the measures taken for its 
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restoration, after periods of idolatrous neglect. But the revived 
interest in religious worship which marked the period immedi- 
ately following the exile, makes us Took to it as above all others 
the time in which we would imagine such a book as this to have 
been written. After the long interruption of the exile, the 
people, sifted and purified by suffering, turned with an eager- 
ness almost surpassing that of any previous period, to the law 
of Moses, and their ancestral worship. The books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah bear abundant testimony to the zeal and earnestness 
with which everything relating to the ritual service was sought 
out and attended to. The spirit of this book is in this respect 
precisely the spirit of the returning exiles. 

There is no valid objection, consequently, to the conclusion 
which we have before reached, that the books of Chronicles 
were written in the time of Ezra. Is it possible to go beyond 
this and identify the author? The current tradition among 
the Jews, and the opinion universally entertained by Christian 
writers down to comparatively modern times is, that Ezra was 
himself the author of these books, as well as the one that bears 
his name. Some able students of the Scriptures have been dis- 
posed to favour the hypothesis that the books of Chronicles 
and that of Ezra originally and properly constituted one book, 
and that the existing division is unauthorized, and ought not to 
be regarded. 

There is much more to favour the hypothesis, that they are 
distinct works by the same author. (1.) This, as has just 
been said, has the sanction of tradition. (2.) The identity of 
the closing verses of Chronicles and ‘the opening verses of 
Ezra, though, of course, not in itself conclusive, yet agrees very 
well with this view of the case. (8.) Its probability is further 
increased by a striking similarity, which has been observed, in 
style, in the use of words in peculiar senses, and in favourite 
forms of expression between the books of Chronicles and the 
book of Ezra. While, therefore, it cannot perhaps be rigor- 
ously proved that Ezra is the author of Chronicles, this may be 
reg arded as at least an ancient and not improbable opinion. 


e 
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Art. VII.—Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh. 


Tat Paul was not a sound man, physically, many expressions 
in his writings seem to indicate. Something ailed him, either 
a disease incurable, or a physical defect irremediable. He 
- reminds the Galatians of his ‘infirmity of the flesh; and of 
the temptation which was in the flesh, which so called forth 
their sympathy. He writes to the Corinthians, “I was with 
you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling.”’ 1 Cor. 
i. 8. “Yet of myself will I not glory, but in mine infirmi- 
ties.”’ 2 Cor. xii. 5, 9, 10. 

We are aware that all these expressions may be explained in 
a moral and spiritual sense. That the “weakness” spoken of 
to the Corinthians, was Paul’s weakness as a mere man, unbe- 
fricnded and unprotected; that the “infirmity of the flesh’’ was 
a fit of sickness he had, while among the Galatians, or just 
before he came to them. But while the word transl Med 
weakness—doGevera—undoubtedly has a moral signification, it 
also must be borne in mind, that it is the word invariably 
employed throughout the Gospels for sickness, disease, and 
bodily maladies. And, therefore, while do@eveca may mean 
only Paul’s weakness as an unbefriended man, it may also refer 
to disease, or to physical defect of some kind. But in this 
same Epistle, which speaks of this weakness, are two passages, 
which may aid us in determining what import that word shall 
bear. Those disturbers of the peace of the church, who so 
obstinately opposed Paul, said, in derogation of his authority, 
‘“‘his bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.” 
2 Cor. x. 10. This, indeed, was a calumny; but may there not 
have been a semblance of truth in it, which, however, would not 
justify the exaggeration; wherein probably the slander con- 
sisted ?—for calumny seldom fabricates, it mostly perverts facts. 
According to the criterion of these calumniators, Paul’s speech, 
or style of discourse, was contemptible. It had none of the 
ornateness and rhetoric which would gratify the Greek scholar. 
Now this Paul seems to admit. Though I be in “speech con- 
temptible,”’ “rude in speech,” 2 Cor. x. 10, and xi. 6. This, 
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we think, refers to the discourse as to style and finish, and not 
to its delivery. For Paul, at Lystra, was called Mercurius, 
because he was the chief speaker. His speeches before 
Agrippa, and at Athens, produced great effect, which could not 
be the case if there had been an impediment in his speech, as 
Doddridge and others assume. A stammering, or defective 
delivery, would have seriously interfered with his open-air 
addresses on Mars Hill, and from the steps at Jerusalem. Our 
idea of Paul, as a speaker, is derived from his written produc- 
tions. We imagine that the same impetuousness of thought, 
which often gets disjointed in his Epistles, showed itself in a 
more marked manner in his speeches. So that, while from the 
vigour of thought, and earnestness of delivery, a profound 
impression was produced, yet, judged by the rules of the schools, 
ihis style and delivery were very faulty. We know that in all 
ages critics have decried the eloquence which has enchained the 
multitude. This, to our mind, is the explanation of many of 
athe expressions found in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where 
the terms speech and wisdom are used; for it was only in 
critical Corinth that Paul was thus found fault with. 

Now as that portion of the slander which related to Paul’s 
speech had this semblance of truth, may not a similar semblance 
be detected in the other part of the slander, that his bodily 
presence was weak? May there not have been something about 
Paul which rendered his personal appearance unattractive? 
Indeed, does he not admit as much himself, when he writes, 
‘“‘who in presence (outward appearance) am. base or lowly’’? 
2 Oore x tak 

If also we examine the phrase, “infirmity in the flesh,” we 
can scarcely understand it of a moral weakness. It was zn the 

‘flesh, not of it; not of the unrenewed nature. Moreover, it 
was a temptation or trial. Would a moral or mental weakness 
be regarded as a trial? But to assert that Paul had been sick, 
and was only partially recovered, is to leap at once into 
fancy. 

That Paul was afflicted physically, finds further confirmation 
in tradition. This reports that he was bald, small of stature, 
and bent in form. Though this tradition is not without suspi- 
cion, yet it is not altogether unreliable. We incline to the 
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opinion, that this tradition is at fault in fixing the nature of 
Paul’s defect. Like the slander of the Corinthian agitators, it 
is based upon a misrepresentation. 

It is further noticeable, that Paul speaks of his infirmity and 
weakness only to those churches which he had founded, and 
where they knew him personally. He writes nothing of this 
sort to the Romans, or in Hebrews. 

Thinking it quite possible that his infirmity was bodily, let 
us approach that questio vexata—Paul’s thorn in the flesh. 
This is his account of it: ‘And lest 1 should be exalted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. For this 
thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. 
And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.” 2 Cor. xii. T—9. 

If what we have already premised be true, we are prepared 
at once to lay aside that class of interpretations which gives 
also to this thorn a spiritual or moral sense. Indeed, we do 
not see how it can be referred to the evil suggestions of Satan, 
as by Luther, Calvin, and*a few others; or to a prominent 
adversary like Philetus or Hymeneus, as by Chrysostom and 
many of the ancients; or, as some of the Latin Fathers sup- 
pose, to an unruly and ungovernable passion. We cannot well 
understand how Paul could glory in such suggestions, or in such 
a trial; nor how he could take pleasure in such adversaries, as 
he does in this thorn. 

Almost unanimously commentators agree, that this thorn in 
the flesh was a painful bodily affection. And they quite as 
generally differ as to the nature of that affection. Indeed, 
whatever disease the interpreter was afflicted with, that he 
attributed to Paul. Baxter supposes the thorn to have been 
the stone or gravel, from which disorder he was a sufferer. 
Jerome makes it headache; Tertullian, earache; Rosenmiiller, 
gout in the head. But thus indulging in fancy, we might run 
through the long list of human ills. The judicious Doddridge 
ventures an explanation which has more semblance of probability 
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than the diseases already enumerated. He supposes that the 
view Paul had of the heavenly glories, in his translation to 
Paradise, so affected his nerves as to produce a paralytic disor- 
der—stammering in speech, and a distortion of his countenance. 
This has a show of support in those verses already quoted, 
(2 Cor. x. 10, and xi. 6.) This opinion has been adopted by 
Slade, Macknight, Bloomfield, and Benson. Assuming, then, 
that this thorn was a physical affection, it is evidently idle to 
indulge in mere conjecture. But, on the other hand, are there 
any facts concerning Paul, which may furnish a clue to a pro- 
bable supposition? Do his Epistles, and his history, as partly 
recorded in Acts, give no hints which, like straws in a sluggish 
stream, may put us on the right course? Let us not set out 
with a foregone conclusion, but be perfectly willing to land 
wherever facts, fairly interpreted, may bring us. 

And first, a few words about the term thorn. Paul uses it 
because it expresses what he wishes to convey. It is figurative, 
and yet significant. It was a thorn, not a deadly wound; not 
a viper with a venemous sting; not a cancer gnawing at his 
vitals, Has this distinction been sufficiently in mind by those 
who have attempted to explain this difficult point? Hardly 
would Paul denominate a lust, or impetuous temper, or mental 
frailty, as a thorn. He would ratlier call it a besetting sin, a 
weight, a body of death, a law or power in the members. 
These he does employ when wishing to express the sins and 
frailties of human nature. But a thorn conveys a different 
notion. And, 

1. It was distressing, though not fatal. A thorn in the flesh 
is very painful, but it does not kill one. It may produce more 
pain than an organic disease. So with this physical disorder of 
Paul. As far as we know, it did not cause his death. Yet it 
was an affliction he sorely felt. He prayed often and earnestly, 
that it might be removed. It was of such a nature that special 
grace was promised and furnished, that he might be sustained. 
It was something, too, so annoying or mortifying, that it kept 
him humble, when he might have been elated at the extraordi- 
nary visions and revelations he enjoyed. ‘Lest I should be 
exalted above measure through the abundance of the revela- 
tions, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
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of Satan to buffet me.’’ He was buffeted; struck in the face 
by it. Certainly that was humiliating. He calls it an infir- 
mity. 

2. It was a messenger of Satan. In Scripture the idea is 
common, that bodily diseases, at times, are produced by the 
direct agency of the devil; so that they may be regarded as his 
messengers. Now this agency of Satan, so far as we have dis- 
covered, is never attributed to ordinary disease, or to disease 
coming in a natural way. Job’s disease is ascribed to the per- 
mission God gave Satan to afilict him. But that disease was 
violent and peculiar. Our Lord assigned many disorders, 
referred to him for cure, to Satanic influence; but the dis- 
orders were of a marked kind. The sufferers are mostly called 
demoniacs. A woman came to him who had been bowed 
together eighteen years, so that she could not lift herself up. 
Christ declared, that “Satan had bound her.” But this, cer- 
tainly, was not a common infirmity. : 

This language, being employed to denote Paul’s disorder, in- 
timates that his was not of an ordinary nature, like headache, 
or paralysis. Or it might be a defect or disorder which, though 
not very unusual, still was of such a character, that public opi- 
nion did not regard it as ordinary ailments were regarded. 
Blindness would be a case in point. Many of the Jews had 
imbibed the sentiment from the heathen, that blindness, and a 
few other distressing ails, were to be attributed to special sins, 
or to the anger of the Deity. ‘The disciples gave the current 
notion in their question—‘ Who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” Therefore, we may presume, that 
Paul’s disorder, being ‘“‘the messenger of Satan,” was of that 
class of disease. 

3. While it was a distressing affection of the body, it did not 
interrupt him in his work. During all those years he was 
afflicted, fourteen of which had already passed when he wrote 
these words we are considering, he was Paul the indefatigable. 
What a vast amount of work he accomplished in various lands 
during these years! When we read the modest recital of his 
exposures, perils, and toils, in the 11th chap. of 2 Cor., so reluc- 
tantly drawn from him, and then only in self-defence, we are 
amazed that one man could have endured all. Also on him 
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rested the care of the churches. How wide must have been his 
correspondence, and how many the difficult questions submitted 
to him from the churches he had planted! We admire the tire- 
less activity of Calvin, but he was far outdone by Paul. And 
yet this infirmity, of whatever nature it was, never interposed 
itself across Paul’s path, in such a way that he could not sur- 
mount it. Headache would have shut him up in his room. A 
half paralytic could not have travelled, as he did, among rob- 
bers, across mountain streams, and over seas. What would 
such an one do “a day and a night in the deep?” The expo- 
sures he constantly encountered would have hastened into a 
fatal termination any ordinary disease. But a man with a thorn 
in his flesh can work, though it be with pain. 

Whatever, then, may be the bodily affection we select as 
Paul’s thorn, it must meet these three conditions. (1.) It 
must be annoying, if not painful. (2.) It must be a disease out 
of the ordinary character, either in its violence, or in the man- 
ner in which it came; or a disease commonly referred to super- 
natural agency. (8.) And yet it must not be of such a nature 
as to seriously interfere with Paul’s life-task, preaching to the 
Gentiles. These conditions reduce to a few, the list of possible 
physical defects or diseases. 

In the further prosecution of this subject, two modes lie 
before us. First, to take the several disorders which are pos- 
sible, according to the preceding conditions, and investigate 
how they agree with circumstances in Paul’s life. This, how- 
ever, would carry us through a tedious search. We, therefore, 
shall adopt the other mode, which is, to present the result of 
our own investigation, and leave to our readers to judge whe- 
ther a better may be found. 

Our conclusion is, that if Paul’s infirmity was physical, it 
consisted in a defective eyesight. 

This meets the conditions aforementioned. The nerves of 
the eye might be so affected as to be painful at times. Such 
an affection is not unknown among physicians. If this 
caused near-sightedness, certainly it would be very annoying. 
This would not be a common disease, like headache. Nor 
would it seriously retard Paul in his work. It would render 
painful, that which otherwise would be easily accomplished. 
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But to remove this explanation of the thorn from the domain of 
fancy, we must corroborate it by facts in Paul’s history. 

1. Some affection of the eyes would be wholly natural, after 
that dazzling ray which he encountered near Damascus. He 
was struck stone-blind, and remained so three days. He re- 
ceived sight by miracle. We are not satisfied that the terms, 
describing the healing, signify that he was entirely restored. 
He “looked up,” he “received sight.”” It would be in accord- 
ance with the operation of God’s laws, both in nature and pro- 
vidence, if the nerves of the eye received such a shock as pre- 
pared the way for future disease, or to be so weakened that 
though total blindness was prevented by Divine power, yet 
vision was seriously blurred. The miracle would not intérfere 
with such a result. Indeed this would be only another illustra- 
tion, that God leaves the marks of his people’s sins on them all 
their lives. Paul may have borne to the end of life, in his weak 
eyes, the scar of that stroke which arrested him in the midst of 
his relentless persecution. Here then, we have a circumstance 
in Paul’s history which might furnish the occasion, if not the 
cause, of a partial blindness. 

2. There are several peculiarities in Paul’s history which are 
best explained from the point of view we are now occupying, 
and thus may furnish, at least, circumstantial evidence. 

Paul always employed an amanuensis. Seven out of the 
thirteen Epistles state this fact, either in the closing chapter, 
or in the postscript. While these subscriptions, at the close of 
the Epistles, are not reliable, and therefore do not prove the 
place where they were written, we think they are presumptive of 
the employment of an amanuensis. Paul’s mode seems to have 
been to secure the services of members of the church, to which he 
was ministering. In the longer Epistles, as the first to the 
Corinthians, several are employed. How can we explain this? 
It is altogether improbable that he was ignorant of the Greek 
language, so that he could not write it. If he could speak it, 
certainly he could write it. For in Paul’s education no pains 
had been spared. It has been said, that Paul had not sufficient 
time to do the writing. But when a prisoner at Rome, and 
confined to his own house, he did not himself write his Epistles. 
Besides, scarcely more time would be consumed by writing than 
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in dictating to another. This explanation, that Paul had not 
time to write, strikes us most unfavourably. Would you draw 
a parallel between Paul and Napoleon dictating to a half dozen 
amanuenses? Shall we imagine that the Epistle to the Romans, 
Galatians, or Ephesians, was jumbled up in Paul’s mind with 
letters to a half-score of inquirers? Was his mind no more 
composed than such a state would indicate? If Moses must 
retire into the clouds of Sinai, and spend forty days there, to 
receive the tables of the law, shall we imagine that the laws of 
Christ’s house, which are to last to the end of the world, were 
thrown out in so off-handed a manner? We are offended at any 
such conjecture. If Paul had not time to devote himself calmly 
and leisurely to one Epistle, through the Holy Spirit’s guidance 
—what had he time for? Could any more important engage- 
ment occupy his hours? But on the supposition that his eyes 
were weak and near-sighted, we have a satisfactory explanation 
why an amanuensis was employed. 

We now call attention to an incident narrated in Acts — 
xxiii. 1—5. Paul was before the Sanhedrim. Directing his 
words to the council, he said, ‘‘ Men and brethren, I have lived 
in all good conscience before God until this day.” Ananias 
ordered him to be struck on the mouth for this. Paul retorted 
on him, as on an ordinary Pharisee, in the council; ‘ God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the 
law?’ But when informed who it was that gave the order, he 
made an apology, “I wist not, brethren, that he was the high 
priest.” This ignorance has been accounted for in various 
ways. Now, though Paul had been away from Jerusalem, and 
knew not the high priest, still his seat, his robes, his presiding, 
would have indicated who he was, to a man with far less informa- 
tion on those matters than Paul had. But if there were an 
imperfect vision, so that he could not distinguish the dress, nor 
perceive the motions of the high priest, then Paul’s apology is 
ample, without the props of any suppositions. His language 
can be taken to mean just what the words import. “I wist 
not’’—I knew not, because I cannot see clearly. By us that 
explanation is always preferred which lets the words have the 
sense they give as they read. This is the case with this 
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explanation, wherein it is decidedly superior to any other. 
And may not this suggest that the best way to explain difficult 
texts is to take them as they are, unless they contradict some 
other passage equally clear. 

It is a favourite thought of ours, that as time advances, 
God’s book will be found to need, less and less, the broken 
reeds of man’s exegesis. Uzzah was so anxious for the ark, 
that he took unlawful means to keep it up, when he thought it 
was about to fall. And good men, in their zeal, have taken 
liberties with God’s words, when they thought wleubs and phi- 
losophy were bearing down the Scriptures. To what shifts did 
not theologians resort, when astronomy startled the world with 
its discoveries! But we have settled down to a common-sense 
understanding of those texts, over which they so sweat and 
worried. 

Dr. Alexander, in his Sisiseanclih on Acts, explains this 
difficult expression: ‘‘I wist not,’’ etce.; ‘I did not know, and 
do not now know that he is the high priest;’’ 2. ¢, I do not 
acknowledge him as such. To us this would be the best solu- 
tion, if there were nothing else, save this text, to favour the 
supposition of imperfect vision. But if it can be made probable, 
from other circumstances and expressions, that Paul was pur- 
blind, then we prefer this interpretation, as requiring less to be 
understood, and as permitting us to accept the words in their 
most obvious sense. 

Another link in our chain of circumstantial evidence, drawn 
from Paul’s history, is, that he was scarcefy ever alone when 
he travelled. Later in life, he did not take the shortest journey 
by himself. He was conducted from place to place by some of 
the brethren. In his confinement at Rome he had a companion. 
The close of each Epistle shows that he had attendants. Does 
not this favour the supposition of his partial blindness? 

3. A third class of proof, substantiating the plausibility of 
the supposition that Paul’s thorn in the flesh was obscured 
vision, we now present—that which is found in his writings. 
We read in Gal. iv. 18—15: “Ye know how, through infirmity 
of the flesh, I preached the gospel unto you at the first. And 
my temptation, which was in my flesh, ye despised not, nor 
rejected; but received me as an angel of God, even as Christ 
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Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake of? for I bear 
you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have given them to me.”’ We have already 
stated our objection to explaining the infirmity here referred 
to, as a fit of sickness. It has been common to understand this 
plucking out the eyes as a figure, by which to denote the great 
attachment, at first, of the Galatians to Paul. They were 
willing to make any sacrifice for him. But notice the language, 
“pluck out your own eyes, and give them to me.’’ Why give 
their eyes to Paul, if his own were sound? How could such an 
action be proof of love, unless the supposed gift would supply 
a deficiency in the apostle? And he introduces this in connec- 
tion with his infirmity, which they so far from despising or 
rejecting him because of it, rather would have deprived them- 
selves of their own eyes, to remedy the defect in him. Why 
should they despise Paul, if his infirmity were an ordinary dis- 
ease? But a blind man was despised among the heathen. If 
therefore he came to them under this disadvantage—how rich 
the sense !—my temptation (trial) ye despised not, nor rejected; 
but received me, a.poor blind man, as an angel of God: yea, 
ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have put them 
in the place of my half-quenched orbs.* 

We read again, in Gal. vi. 11: “Ye see how large a letter I 
have written unto you with mine own hand.” This is near the 
close of the Epistle, where Paul himself adds a few lines, as 
seems to have been his custom—e. g., 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 18, 
2 Thess. iii. 17. “How large a letter,” cannot denote the 
length of the Epistle, because it is one of the shortest of those 
addressed to the churches. The word letter is now quite gene- 
rally conceded to mean handwriting; and “how large a letter,” 
refers to the size of the characters in which Paul wrote. The 
usual hypothesis is, that being accustomed to Hebrew charac- 
ters, he could not easily write the Greek, but in large and crude 
letters. And yet, how know we that Paul was not quite as 
accustomed to the Greek letters asthe Hebrew? But if Paul’s 
defective eyesight rendered him nearsighted, we at once see 
why he should write in large letters. Or, if the expression 


* An interesting chapter on this passage in Galatians, may be found in 
“Spare Hours,” by John Brown, M. D., of Edinburgh. 
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refers to the uncouthness of the handwriting, the passage 
agrees equally well with our hypothesis. If, also, we accept 
the explanation given of the passage in chap. iv. 15, there was 
great propriety in his calling attention to his chirography. 
You see the large letters, and you know the reason. You are 
well aware of my infirmity. 

We confess that the conviction of Paul’s partial blindness 
grows on us, as we read his history and his writings. We 
imagine we can find traces of a reference to this infirmity in 
Eph. iii. 8—‘‘ Unto me who am less than the least of all saints, 
is this grace given,” viz., to preach the gospel among the 
heathen. ‘Less than the least of all saints,’ is not a mere 
expression of humility, but the deep-seated feeling of his heart, 
as he thought of himself, a man almost blind. And well might 
he wonder at that grace, which should operate through a blind 
man, in so vast an undertaking as the diffusion of the gospel 
amoung the Gentiles—causing the Apostle to the Gentiles to 
grope his way among them, that by him, from whom nature’s 
light was almost hidden, might shine the light of life. 

Is it not also a singular fact that only to those churches where 
his apostolic dignity was questioned, does he speak of his in- 
firmity? to wit, the churches of Corinth and Galatia; and as 
he closes the epistle to the latter, in those rude letters, he says, 
‘“‘From henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear in my body 
the marks of ‘the Lord Jesus.” These marks are commonly 
referred to his scourgings and stonings. But if we suppose 
that a dim vision was caused by that mid-day flash near Damas- 
cus, then with power, these words would fall upon that Galatian 
church, which once would have restored his eyes by sacrificing 
their own—‘ Cease, ye calumniators, to question whether I am 
as apostolic as James or Peter. Think of the mark in my 
body. My branded eyes show the stroke of Christ, which at 
once arrested me in my madness, and consecrated me to the 
apostleship. He has put his mark upon me, that I am his. 
Doubt no more.’”’ For the word marks, oréyparta, denotes a 
brand pricked or burnt upon the body of a slave, to indicate his 
owner. 

This is the evidence which we adduce to confirm the supposi- 
tion that Paul’s thorn in the flesh was an affection of the eyes, 
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which rendered him partially blind. We know of none which 
brings such strong confirmations. There is nothing in his 
history to contradict, and certainly several obscure passages are 
made clearer when viewed in this light. 

Our readers are, of course, aware that this supposition is not 
original with us. We have mainly collated hints which we 
have found scattered about. We know not who is the originator 
of this view, but the earliest trace of it we have found, is in a 
work entitled “‘ Ministerial Character of Christ, by Charles Sum- 
ner, Domestic Chaplain to His Majesty, (George 1V.) Published 
in 1824. London.” He was afterward Bishop of Winchester. 

Thus regarded, does not Paul appear more noble than ever! 
Picture that purblind man, with enough eyesight to trace out 
the altars of Athens, as he passed close to them, but not enough 
to distinguish the high priest in the dim light of the council- 
room. See him feeling his way through hostile countries, 
escorted from town to town by adherents won over, with his 
faithful Mark, or Silas, or Timothy, or Titus, or Luke, ever by 
his side. He needs the kind offices of these affectionate com- 
panions. Well may he have longed for them, and rejoiced in 
them—1 Cor. xvi. 17, 2 Cor. ii. 13, 2 Tim. iv. 9 and 21, Titus 
ii. 12, etc. He remembers their attentions. ‘Greet Mary, 
who bestowed much labour on us.” Rom. xvi. 6. It is worthy of 
notice, that in his later travels, Luke ‘the beloved physician,” 
was his constant attendant, and probably he was with Paul until 
his martyrdom. 2 Tim. iv. 11. May not Paul’s infirmity so 
have grown upon him, as to require the medical skill of Luke, 
that Paul might be so braced as to keep on with his duties? 
And yet among robbers, over mountains, across seas, taking 
tedious land journeys, passing perhaps even to Spain, he per- 
forms his work; stoned, scourged, imprisoned, hungry, thirsty, 
half-clothed, cold, and then scorched. 

In Paul, as ‘lis regarded, we have a noble specimen of what 
God has we shown the world—a lofty spirit, and a mighty 
intellect, doing its life-work hampered by a frail body, or 
encumbered with physical defects. Genius, in a sound body, 
is undoubtedly the perfection of man; and yet it is the excep- 
tion. A large number of those to whom mankind is deeply 
indebted have had physical disorders. Pope was a hunchback. 
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James Watt, who gave the steam-engine to mankind, was a 
nervous sufferer, afflicted with tearing headaches. His chest 
was sunken, and he suffered terribly from depression of spirits. 
At times he was tempted to suicide, so intolerable did life 
become. We well know how ungainly was the personal appear- 
ance of the celebrated Neander. A rheumatic disease lurked 
in his system for years. Three years before his death the dis- 
ease turned upon his eyes, and reduced him almost to blindness. 
But he toiled on, by the help of readers and amanuenses, in 
his great work, the History of. Christianity. Calvin’s prodigi- 
ous labours in that sickly and emaciated body, lend a deeper 
interest to his history. He was weak by constitution, and fre- 
quently disturbed by sickness, yet he worked on as preacher, 
pastor, and teacher of theology. For years he preached three 
times a week, besides the Sabbath. His correspondence was 
immense. He was afflicted with frequent headaches, also with 
fever, asthma, and gravel. Yet amid all these he pushed on, 
studying and writing with a dim lamp suspended over his bed. 
Another notable instance occurs in modern times. The cele- 
brated Dr. George Wilson, Professor of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh, was a poor weakly creature physi- 
cally. Admirably he did his work, though in a condition of 
almost ceaseless bodily weakness and suffering. He often lec- 
tured with a large blister on his chest. His lungs and his 
entire system were the very poorest that could just retain his 
soul. Says the author of the “Recreations of a Country Cler- 
gyman,”’ in an admirable paper, entitled, ‘‘ Screws, or the difficul- 
ties amid which men do work,”’ “I know hardly any person who 
ever published anything; but I have sometimes thought, that 
I should like to see assembled in one chamber on the first of 
any month, all the men and women, who wrote all the articles 
in all the magazines for that month. Some of them, doubtless, 
would be very like other people; but many would certainly be 
very odd-looking and odd-tempered samples of human kind.” 
If space permitted, it would be interesting to run through 
the long list of noble men who have been blind. Homer and 
Milton are at once suggested. Of this class was the biblical 
scholar Kitto. We say the list is a long one, for we find the 
blind in every age. More eminent men have been defective in 
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the eyes, than in any other of the senses. Eusebius became 
blind at the age of five years. So did Didymus of Alexandria. 
Nicaise of Malignes, in the fiffeenth century, made great 
advances in science, and taught publicly at the University of 
Cologne, both civil and canon law. M. Huber of Geneva, 
author of the best treatise extant on bees and ants, was blind 
from earliest infancy. In executing his great work, he had no 
other help than his domestic, who mentioned to him the colour 
of the insects, and then he ascertained the form and size by 
touch. In reading his descriptions we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that they are not the productions of a man blessed 
with remarkable eyesight. 


SELOR PUNO PGs: 


Woman and her Saviour in Persia. By a returned Missionary, with fine 
Illustrations and a Map of the Nestorian Territory. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 
1863. Pp. 296. 

Miss Fiske having spent fifteen years in Persia, gathers 
the facts and experiences which form the staple of this book. 
It is written, not in the form of a narrative, but each subject is 
fully treated by itself. The beautiful illustrations are all new. 
The information here given may be received with confidence, 
and cannot fail to interest the reader, and increase his zeal in 
prosecuting the work of missions. 

Our Companions in Glory; or, The Society of Heaven Contemplated. By 
Rey. J. M. Killen, A. M., Autbor of Our Friends in Heaven. New York: 
Anson D, F. Randolph, 683 Broadway, 1862. Pp. 350. 

This is an elegant volume. The author has proceeded on the 
sound principle that all human speculations about heaven are 
worthless, and therefore has endeavoured to give simply the 
Scriptural account of the inhabitants of heaven. 


The Foundations of History. A Series of First Things. By Samuel B. 
Schieffelin. New York: Anson G. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 1863. 
Pp. 264. 

The Board of Publication of the Reformed Dutch Church 
have recently commenced publishing a series of Christian School 
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books, designed to restore Christianity to its proper place 
in education. It was in furtherance of this laudable design 
this work was prepared, and is commended to the Christian 
public. 


The Iron Furnace; or Slavery and Secession. By Rev. John H. Aughey, a 
Refugee from Mississippi. Philadelphia: William 8. & Alfred Martien, 
606 Chestnut Street. 1863. Pp. 296. 


Mr. Aughey is a Presbyterian minister, a citizen of Missis- 
sippi, who adhered to his allegiance to the Union when that 
State seceded and joined the rebellion. This book contains an 
account of his experience, and especially of his sufferings con- 
sequent on his loyalty. 


The Story of My Career, as a Student at Freiberg and Jena, and as Professor 
at Halle, Breslau and Berlin; with Personal Reminiscences of Goethe and 
many other distinguished men. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by 
William Leonard Gage. Boston: Gould, Lincoln & Co. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 1863. Pp. 284. 


Steffens was distinguished for his devotion to physical science 
and mystical philosophy—two widely separated departments. 
He is an extreme specimen of a certain class of German minds, 
He wrote a history of his life in ten volumes, covering four 
thousand pages, which nobody can read. It is the object of 
this work to sift the wheat from this mountain of chaff, and 
give to the public, in an available form, what is really import- 
ant in the career of this singular and interesting man. 


Tales and Sketches. By Hugh Miller. Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. 
Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: G.S. Blanchard. 1863. Pp. 369. 


The contents of this volume are the productions of the earlier 
years in the life of their remarkable author. The reputation 
which Hugh Miller afterwards attained in the religious and 
scientific world will secure attention to any productions of his 
pen. 


The Life, Writings, and Character of Edward Robinson, D. D., LL.D., 
read before the New York Historical Society, by Henry B. Smith, D.D., 
and Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. Published by Request of the Society. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 1863, Pp. 100. 


This appropriate tribute to one of the greatest scholars of 
our country, rendered by his associates, will be received with 
appreciating gratitude by the numerous friends of its lamented 
subject. 
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History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné, D.D, Vol. I. Geneva and France, pp. 433. Vol. I. 
Geneva and France, pp. 475. Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broad- 
way. 1863. 


As long ago as 1818, Neander suggested to the author the 
idea of writing a History of the Reformation of Calvin. 
D’Aubigné answered, “that he desired first to describe that of 
Luther; but that he intended to sketch successively two pic- 
tures so similar and yet so different.”’ It was early in life, 
therefore, that he consecrated himself to the work which he has 
so successfully accomplished. His History of the Reformation 
under Luther, included in five volumes, has been one of the 
most popular works of the day. These two volumes bring down 
the history of the Reformation under Calvin, to July, 1552. 
Other volumes are in a state of advanced preparation. D’Au- 
bigné’s histories are not merely channels of information as to 
past events, they are also effective pleas for sound evangelical 
doctrirte, and means of spiritual edification. The Christian 
public will doubtless greet this new work with the same cordial 
reception which his former writings so extensively received. 


The Sunday Evening Book. Short Papers for Family Reading. New 

York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1863. Pp. 186. 

This handsome little book contains devout discourses from 
such eminent writers as Dr. James Hamilton, Dr. A. P. Stan- 
ley, Dr. John Eadie, Rev. W. M. Punshon, Rev. Thomas Bin- 
ney, and Rey. J. R. Macduff. 


The Thoughts of God. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1863. Pp. 144. 


Dr. Macduff is probably known to our readers as a devyo- 
tional writer, from his works, “Morning and Night Watches,” 
‘Words and Mind of Jesus,” &e. 
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Art. I.—The Anglo-American Sabbath. * 


1. The Anglo-American Theory of the Sabbath. 


Tue Sabbath, or weekly day of holy rest, is, next to the 
family, the oldest institution which God established on earth 
for the benefit of man. It dates from paradise, from the state 
of innocence and bliss, before the serpent of sin had stung its 
deadly fangs into our race. The Sabbath, therefore, as well 
as the family, must have a general significance: it is rooted 
and grounded in the physical, intellectual, and moral constitu- 
tion of our nature as it came from the hands of its Creator, 
and in the necessity of periodical rest for the health and well- 
being of body and soul. It is to the week what the night is to 
the day—a season of repose andreanimation. It is, originally, 
not a law, but an act of benediction—a blessing and a comfort 
to man. 

The Sabbath was solemnly reaffirmed in the Mosaic legisla- 
tion as a primitive institution, with an express reference to the 
creation and the rest of God on the seventh day, in completing 
and blessing his work,* and at the same time with an additional 


* Prof. Fairbairn, Typology of Scripture, Vol. II. p. 120, (second edition, 
1858,) makes the remark: ‘It seems as if God, in the appointment of this 
law, had taken special precautions against the attempts which he foresaw 
would be made to get free of the institution, and that on this account he laid 
its foundations deep in the original framework and constitution of nature.” 
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reference to the typical redemption from the bondage of 
Egypt:* It was embodied, not in the ceremonial and civil, 
but in the moral law, which is binding for all times, and rises 
in sacred majesty and grandeur far above all human systems 
of ethics, as Mount Sinai rises above the desert, and the pyra- 
mids of Egypt above the surrounding plain. There the Sab- 
bath law still stands on the first table, as an essential part of 
that love to God which is the soul anfl sum of all true religion 
and virtue, and can as little be spared as any other of the 
sacred ten—the number of harmony and completeness. Dimi- 
nution here is necessarily mutilation, and a mutilation not of 
any human system of legislation or ethics, but of God’s own 
perfect code of morals. Let us remember that the fourth, like 
every other of the ten commandments, was immediately spoken 
by the great Jehovah, and that under an overwhelming and 
unparalleled display of divine majesty; that it was even writ- 
ten by his own finger—written not on paper, like the rest of 
the Pentateuch, but upon tables of stone—the symbol of dura- . 
bility; that it was preserved in the most sacred place of the 
tabernacle; that it was emphatically ‘‘a sign between Jehovah 
and his people;”+ that it received the express sanction of 
Christ and his apostles, when they comprehended all the laws 
of God and the duties of man under the great law of love to 
God and to our neighbour, and declared that the gospel, far 
from overthrowing the law, establishes and fulfils it. The 
Saviour, according to his own solemn declaration, came not to 
destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil.t He was neither 
a revolutionist nor a reactionist, but a reformer in the highest 
sense of the term; he reénacted the law of Sinai from the 
mount of beatitudes with the fulness of the gospel blessing, as 
the fundamental charter of his heavenly kingdom; he explained, 
deepened, and spiritualized its meaning, satisfied its demands, 
delivered us from its curse, infused into it a new life, and 
enables us, by his Holy Spirit, to keep it, in imitation of his 
own perfect example. 

Finally, the Jewish Sabbath rose with the Saviour from the 
grave, as a new creation, on the morning of the resurrection, 
with the fulness of the gospel salvation, and descended with 


* Deut. v. 15. { Ezek. xx. 12. { Matt. v. 17-19. Comp. Rom. iii. 31. 
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the Holy Ghost from his exalted throne of glory on the day of 
Pentecost; to be observed as the Christian Sabbath, as “the 
Lord’s day,” in his church to the end of time. Its temporary, 
ritual form was abolished, its moral substance was preserved 
and renewed. The Jewish Sabbath was baptized with fire and 
the Holy Ghost—it was Christianized and glorified. Hence- 
forward it was emphatically the commemoration day of the 
resurrection, or of the new spiritual creation and the accom- 
plished redemption, and hence a day of sacred joy and thanks- 
giving, ‘the pearl of days,” the crown and glory of the week, 
and a foretaste and pledge of the eternal Sabbath in heaven. 


“A day of sweet refection, 
A day of sacred love; 
A day of resurrection 
From earth to heaven above.” 


The Sabbath, then, rests upon a threefold basis—the original 
ereation, the Jewish legislation, and the Christian redemption. 
It answers the physical, moral, and religious necessities of man. 
It is supported by the joint authority of the Old and the New 
Testament, of the law and the gospel. It has still a twofold 
legal and evangelical aspect, and we must keep both in view in 
order to do justice to its character and aim. Like the law in 
general, the fourth commandment is both negative and positive, 
prohibitive and injunctive; it is to all men a mirror of God’s 
holiness and our own sinfulness; to the unconverted a whole- 
some restraint, and a schoolmaster to lead them to Christ, and 
to the converted a rule of holy obedience. But the Sabbath is 
also a gospel institution: it was originally a gift of God’s 
goodness to our first parents before the fall; it “was made for 
man,”* and looks to his physical and spiritual well-being; it 
was ‘‘a delight’ to the pious of the old dispensation, and now 
under the new dispensation it is fraught with the glorious 
memories and blessings of Christ’s triumph over sin and death, 
and of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; it is the connecting 
link of creation and redemption, of paradise lost and paradise 
regained; a reminiscence of the paradise of innocence, and an 
anticipation of the paradise in heaven that can never be lost. 


* Mark ii. 27. ¢ Isaiah lviii. 23.: 
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“Tt is the day which the Lord hath made; we will réjoice and 
be glad in it.”* Rest in God is the end of all creation}—not 
the rest of inaction, but the rest of perfection and benediction, 
which is one with the highest spiritual activity and joy in 
unbroken peace and harmony. ‘To this rest the Sabbath 
points and prepares us from week to week; it is—to borrow 
freely some expressions from an English poem of the seven- 
teenth century{—heaven once a week; the next world’s glad- 
ness prepossessed in this; a day to seek eternity in time; a 
lamp that lights man through these dark and dreary days; the 
rich and full redemption of the whole week’s flight; the milky 
way chalked out with suns; the pledge and cue of a full rest, 
and the outer court of glory. 


This, in brief positive statement, is the Anglo-American, as 
distinct from the Huropean-Continental, theory on the Sab- 
bath, which forms the basis for its practical observance. The 
difference between the two is general and radical, and strikes. 
the attention of every traveller in its practical effects. There 
are a few distinguished writers in England, as Milton, Arnold, 
Whately, Alford, Hessey, who hold substantially the Conti- 
nental view; as there are, on the other hand, some divines and 
ministers on the Continent—and their number is increasing— 
who, with slight modifications, adopt the Anglo-American view, 
and still more who, while differing from the theory, fully 
approve of the corresponding practice. But these are the 
exception, not the rule. 

The Anglo-American theory is sometimes called the legal- 
astie or sabbatarian theory, as distinct from the Dominican 
or evangelical, which bases the Sabbath exclusively on the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ; and from the ecclesiastical 
or traditional theory, which bases it on the authority and custom 
of the church. But we protest against the term, as one-sided 
and liable to misunderstanding; strictly speaking, it applies 
only to the Jewish and the Seventh-Day Baptist theory. The 
genuine Anglo-American theory, as we understand and defend 
it, is evangelical as well as legal; it combines what is true in the 
other theories, which are wrong, not in what they positively 


* Ps. cxvill. 24, + Heb. iii, 11, iv. 1—11. } Henry Vaughan. 
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affirm, but in what they deny and exclude. It embraces the 
whole truth of the Sabbath, in its physical, moral, and religious 
aspects; while the other theories represent merely a fragment 
of it, and ensure only a small portion of the benefit which 
emanates from the institution in its integrity and completeness. 
The Anglo-American theory agrees with the evangelical theory 
in making the resurrection of the Lord the main—though not the 
only—basis of the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s day; and it 
agrees with the ecclesiastical theory in honouring the universal 
custom of the church of all ages—as an additional, though by 
no means the only or chief, support of its authority. But it 
differs from both by going back to the primitive creation as the 
first natural basis of the Sabbath, and in holding to the per- 
petual obligation of the fourth commandment, as the legal 
basis of its authority. 


2. Objections answered. 


We will now notice the objections which are urged against the 
Anglo-American theory, not only from the open enemies of the 
Sabbath, but also from the champions of the ecclesiastical and 
evangelical—or rather ultra- and pseudo-evangelical theories. 
The objections are directed mainly against the legal feature 
of the true theory, or the alleged perpetuity of the fourth 
commandment. They would indeed have force, and drive us 
logically to the alternative of either giving up the Sabbath, or 
of adopting the view of the Seventh-Day Baptists, if we based 
the authority of the Sabbath exclusively on the decalogue; but 
this, as already remarked, is not the genuine American view, as 
held by our leading divines of the present day. We make as 
much account of the resurrection of the Saviour in this con- 
nection, as the strongest champions of the evangelical view can 
possibly do; only, while holding fast to this New Testament 
basis, we do not destroy the old foundation, which was laid by 
the same eternal and unchangeable God, who raised Christ from 
the dead, and thereby completed the new spiritual creation. 

1. It is objected, first, that the fourth commandment alone 
required a positive enactment, while all the other command- 
ments of the decalogue are coextensive in their obligation with 
reason and conscience. But a law may be positive, and yet 
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generally binding. So is the law of monogamy, which is 
equally primitive with the institution of the Sabbath, and yet 
was equally disregarded by heathens and Mohammedans, and 
fell even into gross neglect among the Jews, until Christ 
restored it in its primitive purity and force. Where is the 
Christian who would on this account defend polygamy, which 
destroys the dignity of woman, and undermines the moral 
foundation of the family? 

The fourth commandment, however, by pointing back to the 
creation, gives the Sabbath at the same time a place in the 
order of nature. It is not so much a new commandment, as 
the solemn reénactment of an institution as old as man himself. 
It antedates Judaism, and therefore survives it; it combines the 
three elements of a permanent Christian institution, being 
rooted in the order of nature, enacted by positive legislation, 
and confirmed by the gospel of Christ. 

2. The second objection is derived from the change of day 
from the seventh to the first, under the Christian Mepenation 
But this change is at best a mere matter of form, and does not 
touch the substance of the commandment. ‘The law itself does 
not expressly fix on the last day of the week; it only requires 
six days for labour, and every seventh day, not necessarily the 
seventh day, (dies septenus, not dies septimus,) for the rest of 
worship. It undoubtedly establishes the week of seven days as 
a divine order, and it would be altogether wrong to substitute 
a decade for it, as the French, during a short period of mad- 
ness, tried to do and failed. The number seven (three and 
four) has a symbolical significance throughout the whole Bible, 
being the number of the covenant, or of the union of God with 
man, as three is the number of the Divinity, four the number 
of the world or mankind, ten the number of completeness and 
harmony. All days, in themselves considered, are equal before 
God,* and the selection of the particular day of the week for 
holy purposes depends on divine facts and commandments... In 
the Old Testament it was determined by the creation and the © 
typical redemption; in the new dispensation by the resurrec- 
tion and full redemption of Christ. The gospel only changed 
the ceremonial or ritual form of the Sabbath law, but preserved 


* Rom. xiv. 5, 
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and renewed its moral substance. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the first Sabbath of the world, although the last day in the 
history of God’s creation, was in fact the first day in the 
history of man, who was made on the sixth day, as the crowning 
work of God. 

3. A third objection is taken from the general spirit of the 
Christian religion, which it is said abolished the Jewish distine- 
tion of sacred and profane times and places, and regards all 
time as sacred to God, and every place of the universe as his 
dwelling. But this argument closely pressed would turn every 
week-day into a Sabbath, and give us seven Sabbaths for one. 
This, for all practical purposes, proves too much for the anti- 
sabbatists. It anticipates an ideal state of another and better 
world. There is, indeed, an eternal Sabbath in heaven, which 
remaineth for the people of God. But while we live on earth, 
we must, by the necessities of our nature, and by God’s own 
express direction, dabour as well as rest, and do all our work, 
with the exception of one day in the week, when we are per- 
mitted to rest from owr work, in order to do the work of God, 
and to prepare ourselves for the eternal rest in heaven. Let 
us by all means give to God as much of the week as we can, 
and let us do all our secular work for the glory of God, and 
thus consecrate all our time on earth to his holy service; but 
let us not, under the vain delusion of serving him better, with- 
hold from him even that day which he has reserved for his 
special service. Let us raise the week-days, as much as we 
ean, to the sanctity of the Sabbath, instead of bringing down 
the Sabbath to the level of ordinary work-days. Our theory, 
‘far from secularizing the week-days, has a tendency to elevate 
them, by bringing them under the hallowed influence of the 
Lord’s day; while the pseudo-evangelical theory has just the 
opposite effect in practice; it cries out, spirit, but with the 
masses it ends in flesh; it vindicates liberty, but it favours law- 
lessness, which is death to all true freedom. ‘There is a false 
evangelism as well as a false legalism, and the one is just as 
unchristian and pernicious as the other. 

As regards intrinsic holiness, all times and seasons, as well 
as all labour and rest, are alike. This we fully grant. How 
could we otherwise defend the change of the day from the 
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seventh to the first, or answer the obvious astronomical objec- 
tions? God undoubtedly fills all, time, as he fills all space. 
But God is also a God of order; he has constituted man a 
social being, and fitted him for public as well as private wor- 
ship, which, like every other act of a finite being, must be 
regulated by the laws of time and space. There is no more 
superstition in holding to sacred seasons, than there is in 
holding to sacred places, provided it be not done in an exclu- 
sive and abstract sense. Both are equally necessary and 
indispensable for the maintenance of social and public worship. 
We all know that the omnipresent Jehovah may be worshipped 
in the silent chamber, in the lonely desert, and the dark cata- 
comb, as well as in the temple of Jerusalem and on the Mount 
Gerizim. But shall we on that account destroy our churches 
and chapels, or desecrate them by turning them into “houses of 
merchandise’? The objection we have under consideration, 
falsely assumes, that the consecration of particular days to God 
necessarily tends to secularize the other days, when just the . 
contrary is the case. The keeping of the Sabbath, far from 
interfering with the continual service of God, secures, pre- 
serves, promotes, and regulates it. The meaning of the Sab- 
bath law is, not that we should give to God the seventh part of 
our time only, but at least. So we should pray ‘without 
ceasing,” according to the apostle’s direction; but this, instead 
of annulling, only increases the obligation of devoting at least 
a certain time of every day to purposes of private devotion. It 
is not by neglecting, but by strictly observing, the custom of 
morning and evening prayers, that we can make progress 
towards our final destination, when our whole life shall be 
resolved into worship and praise. _ 

4, The last and strongest argument is professedly based 
upon what we all admit to be the highest authority beyond which 
there is no appeal. Christ and St. Paul, it is urged, give no 
countenance to the Anglo-American theory, but deny the per- 
petuity of the Sabbath law.* But if we keep in mind the gene- 
ral relation of the Saviour to the law, as explained especially 


* Matt. xii. 1-5, 10-12; Mark ii. 27; Luke xiii. 11-16, xiv. 2-5; John 
v. 16, ix. 14; Rom. xiv. 5, 6; Col. ii. 16; Gal. iv. 9, 10. 
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in the Sermon on the Mount,* we cannot for a moment suppose 
that He should have shaken the authority of any of God’s com- 
mandments, the least of which he declared to be more enduring 
than heaven and earth. The passages so often quoted are 
not aimed at the Sabbath which the Lord hath made, but at 
the later Jewish perversion of it. They in no wise oppose the 
proper observance of the Sabbath by works of divine worship 
and charity, but the negative, mechanical, self-righteous, and 
hypocritical sabbatarianism of the Pharisees, who idolized the 
letter and killed the spirit of the law, who strained at a gnat 
and swallowed a camel, who exacted tithe from the smallest 
produce of the garden, and neglected the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; who, like whited sepul- 
chres, appeared beautiful without, but within were full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Wherever the Christian 
Sabbath is observed in the same spirit, it is an abuse of God’s 
ordinance, and falls, of course, under the same condemnation 
as the Jewish sabbatarianism of the days of Christ. Christ is 
indeed ‘Lord of the Sabbath day.” + But in the same sense 
he is Lord of all the commandments, as the lawgiver is above 
the law. He is also Lord of life, and yet never weakened the com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,” but sharpened and deepened 
it by condemning even the hatred of the heart against our 
neighbour as murder before God. He uniformly set an exam- 
ple of the right observance of the Sabbath by devoting it to 
works of worship and charity. He emphatically declared the 
Sabbath to be made for the benefit of man.{ He exhorted his 
disciples, in the extremities of the last days, to pray that 
their flight be not on the Sabbath day, lest they might be 
tempted to desecrate it. And as to St. Paul, it is certain 
that while he opposed the Jewish Sabbath and the Judaizing 
mode of its observance, he observed the Christean Sabbath 
by acts of worship,|| and enjoined its observance by acts of 
charity upon his congregations.** St. John, the bosom dis- 
ciple of Christ, the apostle, evangelist, and seer of the New 
Testament, has sufficiently defined his position on the Sabbath 


* Matt. v. 17-19. + Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii. 28. { Mark ii. 27. 
2 Matt. xxiv. 20. || Acts xx. 7. ** 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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question by conferring upon the first day of the week the high 
distinction of the Lord’s Day.* ~The apostles in retaining 
without dispute the divinely established weekly cycle, neces- 
sarily retained also the Sabbath, which constitutes and com- 
pletes the week, and which ceased no more than the weeks to 
run their ceaseless round. The universal religious observance 
of Sunday, which we find in the Christian church east and west 
immediately after the apostles, would be an inexplicable his- 
torical mystery without the preceding practice and sanction of 
the apostles. We conclude, therefore, that they regarded the 
Sabbath, as it was intended to be, as a perpetual sign between 
Jehovah and his people. 


3. Characteristics and advantages of the Anglo-American Theory. 


The Anglo-American theory, whatever may be its theoretical 
merits, has undoubtedly, for all practical purposes for which 
the Sabbath was instituted, many and great advantages over 
the Continental Huropean theory, whether it base the Sabbath 
merely on ecclesiastical authority and custom, or rise higher by 
deriving it from Christ and the apostles. 

1. The Anglo-American theory goes back to the primitive 
Sabbath of the race, given to man as man. It plants it deeply 
in the original constitution of man and in the order of na- 
ture. This is of the utmost importance as a basis for all the 
temporal benefits of the Sabbath, and for an appeal to utilita- 
rian considerations which must be allowed to have their proper 
weight upon the world at large, especially on those who cannot 
be reached by the higher moral and religious considerations. 
“For godliness is profitable unto all things, and has a promise 
for this life as well as for that which is to come.” 

Experience, which speaks louder than argument, comes to 
the aid of our theory by furnishing abounding proof that the 
Sabbath rest is favourable and necessary to the body as wellas 
the soul, to the preservation and promotion of health, wealth, 


* Rey. i. 9. 
+ Exod. xxxi. 17: ‘‘It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for 
ever.’ ” (Dd95, Sept. cnusicy aicwev.) The reason assigned goes back signifi- 


cantly to ae primitive order, ‘‘For in six days,” etc. Gen. ii. 2. Comp. 
Ezek, xx. 12, 20. 
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and the temporal happiness and prosperity of individuals and 
communities. 

It is an undeniable fact that the, two nations which keep the 
Sabbath most strictly—Great Britain and the United States— 
are the wealthiest and the freest on earth. The philosophy 
of this fact is plain. Sabbath-rest is the condition of success- 
ful week-labour for man and beast, and successful labour is the. 
parent of wealth. The proper keeping of the Sabbath, more- 
over, is one of the best schools of moral discipline and self- 
government, and self-government is the only ground on which 
rational and national freedom can rest and be permanently 
maintained. . 

2. The Anglo-American theory retains the legal basis of the 
Sabbath, by teaching the perpetuity of the fourth command- 
ment. It thus secures to the Sabbath the authority of the 
divine lawgiver, which attaches to all other parts of the deca- 
logue, and appeals to the conscience of man. It raises it far 
above the sphere of mere expediency and temporal usefulness 
into the sphere of moral duty and sacred obligation. It can 
enforce it by an irresistible, “‘Thus saith the Lord.’” By 
strengthening the decalogue in one member we strengthen all 
the other members, and promote the general interests of 
morality; while the ecclesiastical and evangelical theories, so 
called, by taking out the fourth commandment as a mere tem- 
porary arrangement, destroy the completeness and harmony of 
the decalogue, and tend to undermine its general authority. 
The Anglo-American theory here has an exegetical as well as 
a practical advantage over the others, as on it alone can the 
place of the Sabbath in the;moral law be satisfactorily explained 
and vindicated. 

3. By placing the fourth commandment on a level with the 
other commandments, and bringing it especially into close con- 
tact with the fifth, which enjoins obedience to parents, and with 
the seventh commandment, which condemns all unchastity in 
thought, word, and deed, the Anglo-American theory acknow- 
ledges the inseparable connection between the strict observance 
of the Sabbath and the moral welfare and happiness of the 
family. The Sabbath and the family are the two oldest insti- 
tutions of God.on earth, both date from paradise, both look 
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towards the happiness of man, both flourish and decay to- 
gether. What God has joined together no man should dare to 
put asunder. 

4, The Anglo-American theory makes more account of the 
distinction between the religious and the civil Sabbath than 
the Continental, and lays greater stress on the necessity of the 
latter. It regards the civil Sabbath as essential for public 
morals and the self-preservation of the state. Hence our Sab- 
bath laws, throughout the land, which militate as little against 
religious freedom and the separation of church and state, as 
the laws upholding monogamy. On the contrary, they are a 
support to our civil and political freedom. For freedom with- 
out law is licentiousness and ruin to any people. Our separa- 
tion of church and state rests on mutual respect and friendship, 
and is by no means a separation of the nation from Chris- 
tianity. The religious Sabbath cannot, and ought not to be 
enforced by law; for all worship and true religion must be the 
free and voluntary homage of the heart. But the civil Sab- | 
bath can and ought to be maintained and protected by legisla- 
tion, and a Christian community has a natural right to look to 
their government for the protection of their Sabbath as well as 
for the protection of their persons and property. All good 
citizens can rally around the support of the evvdl Sabbath from 
moral and patriotic motives, whatever may be their religious 
opinions. Such codperation is not possible on the Continent of 
Europe, where church and state are inextricably mixed up. 

5. But while we hold fast to ali these great characteristics 
and advantages, let us never lose sight of the fact that the 
Sabbath is gospel as well as law, and its observance a privilege 
as well as a duty. It is law to all citizens, gospel to the 
believers. If we insist exclusively or chiefly upon the legal 
element, we are in danger of relapsing into Jewish sabbatarian- 
ism, and make its observance a burden instead of a joy. Its 
advent will then not be hailed but dreaded, especially by the 
youth, and the way be prepared for a successful reaction, which 
would sweep away both the evangelical and the legal, the reli- 
gious and the civil Sabbath, with all its great blessings, from 
our midst. There is a false legalism as well as a false evan- 
gelism, and we must keep equally clear from both extremes. 
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4. History of the Sabbath. 


The Christian Sabbath, like every other institution and arti- 
cle of faith, has its A’story—a history full of instruction, warn- 
ing, and precept. It is intertwined with all the fortunes of 
Christianity. It was frequently obscured, but never abolished 
at any period, or in any part of the church, except during the 
mad days of the reign of terror in France, and even this excep- 
tion only. furnished the negative proof for its indispensable 
necessity as a safeguard for all public and private morality. 
With one insignificant exception, it is held in common by all 
Christian denominations, from the oldest to the youngest, from 
the largest to the smallest. 


The Sabbath before the Reformation. 


For the first three centuries, when the church was an illegal 
sect, and persecuted by the state, Sunday was a purely reli- 
gious institution. With Constantine the Great, the first Roman 
emperor who professed Christianity, it became a civil institu- 
tion, recognised and protected by the laws of the state. Civil 
legislation, it is true, cannot enforce the sanctification, but it 
can prevent, to a great extent, the public desecration of Sun- 
day; it cannot and ought not to be coércive and injunctive, 
but prohibitive and protective. Constantine and his successors 
prohibited lawsuits and pleadings, theatrical amusements, and 
physical labour on Sunday, and thus enabled all their Chris- 
tian subjects to observe the day without disturbance and hin- 
drance. 

The Christian Sabbath continued ever since, without inter- 
ruption, as a religious and civil institution in all Christian 
lands. But its authority and observance was greatly under- 
mined during the middle ages by the endless multiplication of 
holy days; each day of the calendar being devoted to the 
memory of some saint and martyr. This was, at best, a pre- 
mature anticipation of an ideal state of the future world, when 
the life of the Christian will be one uninterrupted festival of 
joy and peace. But the arrangement, in its practical effect on 
the people, almost inevitably tended to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between Sunday and the week days, between a day of rest 
and the days of labour, between one holy day of divine appoint- 
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ment and the many holidays of human invention, to promote 
idleness, the worship of saints, and all manner of superstition, 
and to obscure the merits of Christ by interposing an army of 
subordinate mediators and idols between him and his people. 
We all know to what a fearful extent this perversion and con- 
sequent desecration of the Lord’s day still prevails all over the 
Continent of Europe, especially in Roman Catholic countries. 


The Sabbath since the Reformation. 


We might expect that the Reformation of the sixteeenth 
century should have remedied the evil and revived the primi- 
tive purity of the Sabbath as well as of the general system of 
Christianity, on the basis of the infallible word of God. Luther, 
Zwingle, Calvin, and Bucer at first favoured the abolition of all 
holidays with the exception of the Lord’s day. But their gene- 
ral antagonism to the Judaizing legalism and ritualism of Rome, 
their zeal for evangelical freedom, and their imperfect under- 
standing of the well-known words of Christ and Paul against’ 
the negative sabbatarianism of the Pharisees, prevented the 
reformers from attaining to the proper view of the authority 
and perpetuity of the fourth commandment. This is especially 
true of Luther, who sometimes represents the whole law of 
Moses as abolished, and says of the Sabbath, “ Keep it holy 
for its use’s sake both to body and soul; but if anywhere the 
day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if anywhere any one 
sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, then I order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, 
to do anything that shall reprove- this encroachment on the 
Christian spirit and liberty.” But Luther must never be 
"judged from a single sentence, but be allowed to interpret him- 
self. In other places he represents the observance of Sunday 
as ‘good and necessary,” and in opposition to the antinomian 
views of Agricola, he defends the law of Moses as still binding 
upon Christians. ‘He who pulls down the law,’’ he correctly 
remarks, “pulls down at the same time the whole framework of 
human polity and society. If the law be thrust out of the 
church, there will no longer be anything recognized as a sin in 
the world, since the gospel defines and punishes sin only by 
recurring to the law.’’ Had the reformers foreseen the base 
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use which has been made of their free expressions on the sub- 
ject, they would have been far more cautious and careful. 

There has been no radical reform of the Sabbath on the 
Continent of Europe since the Reformation, but rather a fear- 
ful progress of Sabbath-desecration in inseparable connection 
with a growing neglect of public worship. This crying evil 
forms one of the greatest obstacles to the spread of vital reli- 
gion among the people, and can never be successfully over- 
come except on the basis of a stricter theory on the Sabbath, 
than that which generally prevails in the greater part of the 
old world. 


The Sabbath in England and Scotland. 


It was different in Great Britain. The Church of Scotland 
was the first among the churches of the Reformation to set the 
example of a wore sacred observance of the Lord’s day than 
had been customary since the days of the apostles. She took 
from the beginning a somewhat radical position against all the 
annual festivals of the church, even the ancient commemoration 
days of the birth, passion, and resurrection of our Saviour, and 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, which are certainly innocent 
in themselves, and may be observed with great benefit to the 
people. But the loss in this respect was a gain to the weekly 
commemoration-day of the risen Redeemer. The Furst Book 
of Discipline, which was drawn up by John Knox and five 
other ministers, abolishes Christmas, circumcision, and Epi- 
phany, “‘because they have no assurance in God’s word,” but 
enjoins the observance of Sunday in these words: “The Sab- 
bath must be kept strictly in all towns, both forenoon and 
afternoon, for hearing of the word; at afternoon upon the Sab- 
bath, the Catechism shall be taught, the children examined, 
and the baptism ministered. Public prayers shall be used 
upon the Sabbath, as well afternoon as before, when sermons 
cannot be had.’”” The third General Assembly, which met in 
June, 1562, resolved to petition the queen for the punishing of 
Sabbath- Nels and all the vices which are to be punished 
according to the law of God, and yet not by the law of the 
realm. The Assembly of June, 1565, mentions the breaking 
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of the Sabbath day among “the horrible and detestable crimes”’ 
which ought to be punished. < 

Yet, after all, this was only an approach towards the right 
view and practice which now prevails in Great Britain. Theo- 
retically John Knox did not differ from his admired friend and 
teacher, Calvin, on the subject of the Sabbath, and the Scotch 
Confession of Faith, which he with five others prepared in 1561, 
makes no express mention of the fourth commandment. The 
proper Anglo-American theory and practice dates from the 
closing years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and took its rise in 
the Puritan party of the Church of England. It was first 
clearly and fully set forth in a work of NicnoLas Bownp, D.D., 
a graduate of Cambridge, and minister of Norton, in Suffolk, 
which appeared in 1595, and in an enlarged form in 1606, 
under the title, ‘“‘ Zhe Doctrine of the Sabbath, plainely layde 
forth and soundly proved,” etc.* This book learnedly labours 
to show from the Scripture, the Fathers, and the Reformers, 
that the observation of the Sabbath is not a bare ordinance of’ 
man, or a merely civil or ecclesiastical constitution appointed 
only for polity, but an immortal commandment of Almighty 
God, and therefore binding on man’s conscience; that the Sab- 
bath was given to our first parents; that it was revived on 
Mount Sinai by God’s own voice, with a special note of remem- 
brance, fortified with more reasons than the other precepts, 
and particularly applied to all sorts of men by name; that the 
apostles by the direction of God’s Spirit, changed the day from 
the seventh to the eighth, (first,) which we now keep in honour 
of redemption, and which ought still to be kept by all nations 
to the end of the world, because we can never have the like 
cause or direction to change it; that the Sabbath should be spent 
altogether in God’s service, in public and private worship, in 
works of necessity and charity, while we should carefully abstain 


* For a fuller account of this work, and the ’controversy to which it gave rise, 
we refer to James Gilfillan’s book, Zhe Sabbath viewed in the light of Reason, 
Revelation, and History, 1862, republished by the American Tract Society and 
the New York Sabbath Committee, 1863, pp. 66, etc. Dr. Bownd wrote, besides 
the Doctrine of the Sabbath, three other works, viz., The Holy Exercise of 
Fasting, (1604,) A Storehouse of Comfort for the Afflicted in Spirit, (1604,) and 
Lhe Unbelief of Thomas, the Apostle, laid open for Believer, (1608.) 
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‘from all the ordinary works of our calling, and avoid whatever 
withdraws our heart from the exercises of religion; and that 
magistrates and princes ought to provide for the observation of 
the fourth commandment, and compel the people to at least an 
outward rest, as well as to the keeping of the commandments 
against murder, adultery, theft, and slander. 

The treatise of Dr. Bownd produced a great sensation. “It 
is almost incredible,’ says Thomas Fuller, the English histo- 
rian,* “how taking this doctrine was, partly because of its own 
purity, and partly from the eminent piety of such persons as 
maintained it, so that the Lord’s day, especially in corpora- 
tions, began to be precisely kept, people becoming a law to 
themselves, forbearing such sports as yet by statute permitted; 
yea, Many rejoicing at their own restraint therein. On this 
day the stoutest fencer laid down the buckler, the most skilful 
archer unbent his bow, counting all shooting besides the mark ; 
May-games and Morish-dances grew out of request, and good 
reason that bells should be silenced from gingling about men’s 
legs, if their very ringing in steeples were adjudged unlawful; 
some of them were ashamed of their former pleasures, like 
children which, grown bigger, blushing themselves out of their 
rattles and whistles. Others forbear them for fear of their 
superiors, and many left them off out of a polite compliance, 
lest otherwise they should be accounted licentious. Yet learned 
men were much divided in their judgments about these sabbata- 
rian doctrines. Some embraced them as ancient truths conso- 
nant to Scripture, long disused and neglected, now seasonably 
revived for the increase of piety. Others conceived them 
grounded on a wrong bottom, but because they tended to the 
manifest advance of religion, it was pity to oppose them, seeing 
none have just reason to complain being deceived into their 
own good. But a third sort flatly fell out with these positions, 
as galling men’s necks with a Jewish yoke, against the liberty 
of Christians: that Christ, as Lord of the Sabbath, had removed 
the rigour thereof, and allowed men lawful recreations; that 
the doctrine put an unequal lustre on the Sunday, on set pur- 
pose to eclipse all other holy days to the derogation of the 


* As quoted by Gilfillan, p. 69. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. IV. 70 
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church; that the strict observance was set up out of faction to 
be a character of difference, to brand all for libertines who did 
not entertain it.” 

The new theory of the Sabbath, like every great movement 
in history, had to encounter considerable opposition, and gave 
rise to the first sabbatarian controversy in the Christian church. 
But it was ably defended by Greenham, bishop Babington, 
Perkins, Dod, bishop Andrewes, Dr. Willet, and many others, 
and soon worked its way into the heart of the English and 
Scotch people. When in 1603, at the Commencement of the 
University of Cambridge, the thesis, Dies Dominicus nititur 
Verbo Dei, was publicly maintained, no member of the Univer- 
"sity put up an antithesis in opposition to it. Dr. Twisse, the 
Moderator of the Westminster Assembly, gives it as his opinion 
that if the votes of the bishops of England were taken, the 
major part would concur with the Puritans as touching the 
doctrine of the Sabbath, rather than against them. The judi- 
cious Hooker, whose name is revered by all parties in the 
Church of England, says: ‘‘We are to account the sanctifica- 
tion of one day in seven a duty which God’s immutable law 
doth exact for ever.” The Book of Common Prayer bears 
strong witness to the perpetuity of the fourth commandment, 
and its binding character upon the Christian conscience, by 
requiring to each of the ten commandments the response of the 
people, “ Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to 
keep this law.” The Puritan theory on the Sabbath penetrated 
like leaven the churches of England and Scotland, and the 
strict observance of that day is one of the permanent effects 
which Puritanism left upon the Anglican church and all its 
dependencies. ; 

This doctrine was permanently embodied in the Westminster 
standards, the Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechism, and was thus clothed with symbolical authority for 
all the churches which embraced these standards. The “ West- 
minster Confession of Faith’ gives this clear and strong state- 
ment of the doctrine :* 

‘As it is the law of nature, that, in general, a due propor- 
tion of time be set apart for the worship of God; so in his 


* Ch. xxi. sect. 7, 8. 
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word, by a positive, moral, and perpetual commandment, 
binding all men in all ages, he hath particularly appointed 
one day in seven for a Sabbath, to be kept holy unto him: 
which, from the beginning of the world to the resurrection of 
Christ, was the last day of the week; and from the resurrection 
of Christ, was changed into the first day of the week, which in 
Scripture is called the Lord’s Day, and is to be continued to 
the end of the world as the Christian Sabbath. 

“This Sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, when men, 
after a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering of their 
common affairs beforehand, do not only observe an holy rest 
all the day from their own works, words, and thoughts about 
their worldly employments and recreations; but also are taken 
up the whole time in the public and private exercises of his 
worship, and in the duties of necessity and mercy.” 

This is the doctrine of the Westminster Assembly, which, 
next to the Synod of Dort, is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant ecclesiastical Synod held in the history of the Reformed 
Church, and adorned by such distinguished scholars and divines 
as Lightfoot, Gataker, Twisse, Henderson, Rutherford, Wallis, 
Reynolds, and Selden. On this point there was no dispute 
between the Independents and Presbyterians. In Scotland the 
Westminster standards were at once received, and have been 
adhered to ever since by all the various branches of Scotch 
Presbyterianism. The Secession church, the Relief church, the 
Reformed Presbyterian church, the United Original Seceders, 
and the Free church, agree with the Established church of 
Scotland, in holding the Westminster doctrine on the Sabbath. 

This doctrine, it must be admitted, goes beyond that of any 
other symbolical book or confession of faith previously issued in 
the Christian church. But it is none the less true and scriptural 
in all its essential features. It is one of the noblest contribu- 
tions which Great Britain has made to the cause of evangelical 
truth and piety. Far from being a relapse, it is a real pro- 
gress in the cause of Christianity and civilization. Buta 
progress on the rock of the Bible: for all true growth in 
ecclesiastical history is not a growth beyond Christ, but a 
growth zm Christ, and a deeper apprehension and fuller appli- 
cation of his Spirit, word, and work. \We now see the doctrine 
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of justification by faith in every epistle of St. Paul; and yet it 
was only in the Reformation of the sixteenth century that it 
was clearly brought out from the mines of the Bible. So we 
are better prepared now to understand and appreciate the 
whole Scripture doctrine of the Sabbath, than the church was 
before the sixteenth century. We have the aveat test of an 
experience of more than two hundred years to assist us in 
taking the right view. 

The whole world knows the striking difference between the 
Continental and the British Sabbath; and every impartial 
Christian observer must admit the superiority and incalculable 
benefits of the latter, in the promotion of every public and 
private virtue. Even the freedom, wealth, and political great- 
ness of England and Scotland may, to a considerable extent, 
be traced to the strict observance of the Lord’s Day. Let us 
quote but one testimony, and that of a Frenchman, and a 
zealous Roman Catholic. ‘Impartial men,’’ says the celebrated 
Count Montalembert, “‘are convinced that the political educa- 
tion by which the lower classes of the English nation surpass 
other nations—that the extraordinary wealth of England, and 
its supreme maritime power—are clear proofs of the blessing of 
God bestowed upon this nation for its distinguished Sabbath 
observance. Those who behold the enormous commerce of 
England, in the harbours, the railways, the manufactories, etc., 
cannot see without astonishment the quiet of the Sabbath- 
day.” 


The Sabbath in New England. 


It is one of the peculiar marks of divine favour to America, 
that its foundations are deeply laid in religion, and that the 
Sabbath, as observed in Scotland and England from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, was one of the most cherished 
institutions of the fathers and founders of our Republic. The 
history of New England commences with the famous politico- 
religious covenant of the Pilgrim Fathers, signed on board the 
Mayflower, on the day of its arrival in Cape Cod harbour, on 
the 11th of November, 1620, which laid the foundation for 
independent, voluntary, democratic self-government in church 
and state, and was solemnly inaugurated, on the day following, 
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by the strict observance of a Puritan Sabbath. During the 
following weeks of anxious and dangerous explorations for a 
safe harbour and settlement on terra firma, nothing could pre- 
vent the Pilgrims from spending every Sabbath in religious 
retirement, which invigorated them for the severe work of the 
week. And when, on the ever-memorable 22d. of December 
(new style, or December 11, old style,) they landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock, not even the pressing necessities of physical food 
and protection, nor the cry of some Indian savages, who 
threatened, as they thought, with an assault, could induce them 
to break the first Sabbath in their future home. ‘They were 
still without the shelter of a roof. At the sharp winter solstice 
of New England, there was but 

‘A screen of leafless branches 

Between them and the blast.’ 
But it was the Lord’s hallowed time, and the work of building 
must wait.’’* 

There this small congregation of pious emigrants, the 
unconscious bearers of the hopes and destinies of a mighty 
future, met far away from friends and kindred, in a new and 
inhospitable clime, in dreary, cold December, on a barren 
rock, threatened by roaming savages, under the stormy sky of 
heaven, and, in the exercise of. the general priesthood of 
believers, offered the sacrifices of their broken hearts, and the 
praises of their devout lips to their God and Saviour, on his 
own appointed day of rest. The Pilgrims were first true to God, 
and therefore true to themselves, and true to the world. They 
made religion the chief concern of life, and regarded the glory: 
and enjoyment of God the great end of man, to which every- 
thing else must be subordinate. They reasoned, and reasoned 
correctly, that all lower goods are best secured by securing the 
highest. They first sought the kingdom of God and his right- 


* See Palfrey’s History of New England. Boston. 1859. Vol. I., p. 173. 
This first Puritan Sabbath on the American continent fell on the 24th of 
December. On Monday the 25th, being Christmas, all were busy felling, 
sawing, riving or carrying timber. ‘No man rested all that day,” which they 
regarded as of purely human invention. In this opposition to annual festivals 
in honour of Christ, and to the whole idea of a church-year, the Puritans 
evidently went too far. But we may readily excuse their weakness, in view 
of their eminent services to the Lord’s Day. 
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eousness, well assured that all other things necessary would be 
added unto them. ‘They knew that the fear of the Lord was 
the beginning of all wisdom. ‘Their constant sense of depend- 
ence on God made them feel independent of men. Being the 
faithful servants of Christ, they became the true freemen, and 
the fathers and founders of a Republic of self-governing sove- 
reigns. 

The noble example of the Pilgrim fathers was followed by 
all the Puritan immigrants from Old to New England. The 
strict observance of the Lord’s day was a universal custom in 
all New England from the beginning, and has continued with- 
out interruption to the present day. It was there ably 
defended in sermons and tracts, from time to time, by the most 
distinguished divines, as Jonathan Edwards, President Timothy 
Dwight, Dr. Humphrey, Dr. Justin Edwards, who have en- 
riched the Sabbath literature by contributions of abiding value. 
It is there interwoven with the whole structure of society—it 
enters into the sanctuary of every family, it is identified with — 
the earliest and most sacred recollections of every man, woman, 
and child. The strictness of the New England Sabbath is pro- 
verbial, and has only its equal in the Scotch Sabbath. In 
former days it was no doubt frequently carried to excess, and 
observed more in the spirit of Jewish legalism than of Christian 
freedom; but along with these excesses went the innumera- 
ble blessings of the day. Its strict observance was an essen- 
tial part of that moral discipline which made New England 
what it is to-day, and is abundantly justified by its fruits, 
which are felt more and more throughout the whole Christian 
world. 

It is unnecessary, even in these days of sectional prejudice, 
party animosity, and slander, to say one word in praise of 
New England. Facts and institutions always speak best for 
themselves. We might say with Daniel Webster, giving his 
famous eulogy on Massachusetts a more general application to 
her five sister States: “There they stand: look at them, and 
Judge for yourselves. There is their history, the world knows 
it by heart: the past at least is secure.’’ The rapid rise and 
progress of that rocky and barren country called New England, 
is one of the marvels of modern history. In the short period 
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of two centuries and a half it has attained the height of modern 
civilization, which it required other countries more than a 
thousand years to reach. Naturally the poorest part of the 
United States, it has become the intellectual garden, the busy 
workshop, and the thinking brain of this vast republic. In 
general wealth and prosperity, in energy and enterprise, in 
love of freedom and respect for law, in the diffusion of intelli- 
gence and education, in letters and arts, in virtue and religion, 
in every essential feature of national power and greatness, the 
people of the six New England States, and more particularly 
of Massachusetts, need not fear a comparison with the most 
favoured nation on the globe.* 

But the power and influence of New England, owing to the 
enterprising and restless character of its population, extends 
far beyond its own limits, and is almost omnipresent in the 
United States. The twenty thousand Puritans who emigrated 
from England within the course of twenty years, from 1620 to 
1640, and received but few accessions until the modern flood 
of mixed European immigration set in, have grown into a race 
of many millions, diffused themselves more or less into every 
State of the Union, and take a leading part in the organization 
and development of every new State of the great West to the 
shores of the Pacific. Their principles have acted like leaven 
upon the whole lump of American society; their influence 
reaches into all the ramifications of our commerce, manufac- 
tures, politics, literature, and religion; there is hardly a Pro- 
testant church or Sabbath-school in the land, from Boston to 


* Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, in a patriotic letter to the Hon. 
Robert’C. Winthrop, dated June 25, 1863, thus speaks of New England: ‘It 
may be the will of God that the most dreadful changes await our country. If 

‘the very worst comes, I look that true and regulated liberty will perish last in 
New England. In past years I have spoken freely in disapprobation of much 
that has been felt as an evil influence from New England, as it appeared to 
me. But I never doubted—and now less than ever—that the roots of whatever 
produces freedom, equality, and high civilization, are more deeply set in New 
England than in any equal population on the face of the earth.” We are sure 
that this noble testimony will be heartily responded to by thousands of Chris- 
tians in the Middle, Western, and even the Southern States, who are able to 
rise above the passions of the hour, and to subordinate their sectional and 
denominational interests and preferences to truly national and catholic con- 
siderations. 
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San Francisco, which does not feel, directly or indirectly, posi- 
tively or negatively, the intellectual and moral power which 
constantly emanates from the classical soil of Puritan Chris- 
tianity. , 

The Southern enemies of our government, who in former 
years resorted to New England institutions for an education, 
acknowledge this fact by applying the term Yankee reproach- 
fully to the whole people of the North. But it is rather a 
term of honour, of which no one need be ashamed. The New 
Englanders have their idiosyncracies and faults, like every 
people under the sun, and are apt to run into extremes and all 
sorts of isms in politics, philosophy, and religion; but they 
have counterbalancing virtues of sterling value, which make 
them a real blessing to the race. Wherever they go, they 
carry with them their industry and enterprise, their love of 
freedom and zeal for education, and, what is better than all, 
their native, traditional reverence for God’s holy word and 
holy day; and this, far from being a weakness, is one of the - 
chief sources of their strength and prosperity, and an unspeak- 
able benefit to the whole country. Let us never forget the 
debt of gratitude which we owe to New England for the strict 
observance of the Sabbath. 


The American Sabbath. 


But the Sabbath, in its strict observance, is by no means a 
Puritan cr New England institution simply: it is truly national 
American; its sacredness and influence is as wide as the conti- 
nent from Maine to Georgia, and.from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It enters into the bone and sinew of the American 
character. It is entrenched in our national habits, embodied 
in our creeds, and guarded by our civil legislation. It is an 
essential part of American Christianity and morality, and one 
of the strongest common bonds which unite the different Pro- 
testant denominations. The Episcopalian, whether high, or 
Jow, or broad in his views of doctrine or policy, the Presbyte- 
rian, both of the Old and New School, the Dutch Reformed, 
the German Reformed, the Lutheran, the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist, the Quaker, unite with the Puritan Congregationalist in 
sacred zeal for the Lord’s day, and in abhorrence of its dese- 
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eration. The venerable French scholar, Duponceau, after long 
familiarity with America, made the remark, “that of all we 
claimed as characteristic, our observance of the Sabbath is the 
only one truly national and American, and for this cause, if for 
no other, he trusted it would never lose its hold on our affec- 
tions and patriotism.” 

This was so, we may say, from the beginning of our nation. 
The laws of every colony and State, with the single exception, 
I believe, of Louisiana, which is owing to its French and 
Roman Catholic origin, recognise this national sentiment, and 
protect the Christian Sabbath against abuse and desecration. 
A kind Providence has watched over our legislation in this 
important matter with singular care. It was influenced by the 
truly Christian and patriotic conviction of that eminent judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, expressed in this 
significant sentence: ‘Where there is no Christian Sabbath, 
there is no Christian morality; and without this, free govern- 
ment cannot long be sustained.” The earlier legislation of 
New York, for instance, both under Dutch and English rule, 
shows the profoundest respect for the civil Sabbath, and the 
strongest conviction of its public utility and necessity.* 
Legislation in a republican country like ours always reflects 
and embodies the ruling sentiment of the community. It is 
certainly so in this case. It has -been asserted by one, espe- 
cially competent to judge, by long and wide observation, that 
“at least nine-tenths of the American-born population, and 
probably a large majority of the foreign-born, esteem the Sab- 
bath too sacred to be spent as a frivolous holiday. With trifling 
exceptions, the Christian churches of every name regard the 
Sabbath as a day to be kept holy unto the Lord, and to be 
employed in acts of religious worship and charity: so that 
millions of our citizens are grieved, and justly grieved, as they 


* Here belong the Decrees and Ordinances of Peter Stuyvesant, 1647-8, 
the Acts of the General Assembly of the Colony of New York, passed in 1695, 
the laws of the State Legislature in 1818, the Municipal Ordinances, 1797- 
1834, etc. They are conveniently brought together in the first published 
document of the New York Sabbath Committee, under the title, «The Sabbath 
in New York.” New York. 1858. 

+ The indefatigable Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee, the Rev. 
RB, 8. Cook, in Doc. No. xi. p. 15. . 
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think, by a systematic perversion of the day into a mere carni- 


val of sensuous pleasure.”’ . 
Tt is true that the combined influences of the various denomi- 


nations of non-Puritan descent, and the flood of the more recent 
foreign immigration from Europe, have softened the rigour of 
the Puritan Sabbath, especially in our large cities. But the 
essential features remain unchanged in: the heart of the people. 
T know of no serious American Christian, of any evangelical 
denomination, who would for a moment think of exchanging 
the Anglo-American Sabbath theory and practice for that of 
the Continent of Europe, or of Mexico, and Central, and South 
America. All intelligent foreigners, too, who are not open 
enemies of religion and virtue, after a few months or years of 
observation in England, Scotland, or America, must see and 
acknowledge the great superiority of our theory, at least, in all 
its practical bearings and effects upon the individual, the family, 
and the people. The foreign German population, for instance, 
in two crowded mass meetings, held at Cooper Institute, New 
York, the one in October, 1859, the other in March, 1861, have 
given strong and emphatic testimony to the Anglo-American 
Sabbath, and pledged to it their moral and material support.* 


* Compare Documents No. ix. and No. xvi. of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee, which contain, in the German language, a full account of the two 
memorable German mass meetings in Cooper Institute. We quote the resolu- 
tions heartily and unanimously adopted by the first meeting, which was 
attended by over fifteen hundred Germans. 

‘Resolved, That we, as Germans, do solemnly protest against the perversion 
of Sunday from a day of rest and devotion, into a day of noisy excitement and 
dissipation, which is only too frequent among some of our German country- 
men, and brings dishonour on the German name; and that we request our 
fellow-citizens by no means to charge the fault of many upon the whole people 
and upon Germany, where for many years past noble efforts are successfully 
making towards the promotion of the better observance of Sunday. 

‘Resolved, That we regard the strict observance of Sunday, which was 
introduced into this country with the very first settlements of European immi- 
grants, and has ever since been the common custom of the land, by no means 
as a defect, but on the contrary, as a great advantage and blessing to America, 
and we will cheerfully assist in keeping it up, and handing it down to future 
generations. 

‘* Resolved, That in the Sabbath laws of this country, as they obtain in 
nearly every State of our great republican confederacy, we see nothing that 
conflicts with the cherished principles of civil and religious liberty; on the 
contrary, we regard them as one of the strongest guarantees of our free insti- 
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Our theory has stood the strongest of all tests, which the 
Saviour requires in the words, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Even the excesses of strict Sabbath observance are 
comparatively harmless, and infinitely less dangerous than the 
opposite extremes of laxity. There has been much senseless 
talk against the Judaizing legalism of American Sabbath-keep- 
ing from a pseudo-evangelical standpoint, which ignores the 
world as it is, and radically misconceives the essential relation 
of the gospel to holiness. Daily experience tells us that the 
great mass of mankind needs the restraint of law as much as 
ever. The law is still a schoolmaster to lead men unto Christ, 
and true freedom is not freedom from law, but freedom i law. 


Trials and triumphs of the American Sabbath. 


The American Sabbath had its days of trial and temptation, 
but so far it has manfully and successfully weathered the storm. 

1. Its first great trial was the war of the Revolution. War, 
whatever be its ultimate benefits, is proverbially demoralizing in 
its immediate effects, by accumulating and intensifying the vices 
of all classes of society. It is especially regardless of the 
third and fourth commandments, under the convenient cover of 
military necessity, and the old bad maxim, Inter arma silent 
leges. But fortunately for the country, the commander-in- 
chief and the father of this nation, who will ever stand “first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,’ was a God-fearing man, and issued, August 8, 1776, a 
general order, which, from a lofty eminence above the passions 
and strifes of the day, still speaks with telling effect to the ar- 
mies of the North and of the South, solemnly protesting against 
the kindred vices of Sabbath-breaking and profanity, as follows: 

“That the troops may have an opportunity of attending 
public worship, as well as to take some rest after the great 
fatigue they have gone through, the General, in future, excuses 
them from fatigue duty on Sundays, except at the shipyards, 
or on special occasions, until further orders. The General is 
sorry to be informed, that the foolish and wicked practice of 


tutions; as a wholesome check upon licentiousness and dissipation, and as a 
preventive of the pauperism and crime which must necessarily undermine 
and ultimately destroy the liberty of any people.” 
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profane cursing and swearing, a vice hitherto little known in 
an American army, is growing ito fashion. He hopes the 
officers will, by example as well as influence, endeavour to 
check it, and that both they and the men will reflect that we 
can have but little hope of the blessing of Heaven on our arms, 
if we insult it by our impiety and folly. Added to this, it is a 
vice so mean and low, without any temptation, that every man 
of sense and character detests and despises it.’’* 

When, after the successful termination of the war and the 
achievement of our national independence, the federal Consti- 
tution was formed for the permanent organization of our 
Union, every thing was carefully avoided which might tend to 
introduce the evils resulting from a union of church and state 
in the old world—and that not from disrespect, but from respect 
for religion, which was regarded by our fathers as too sacred to 
be subjected to the contaminating influence of political interests 
and secular control. Yet it is very significant and character- 
istic that in this very document-the authority of the Christian — 
Sabbath is incidentally acknowledged, by exempting it from the 
working days of the chief magistrate of the country in the sig- 
nature of the bills of Congress;+ and this, with the Anno 
Domini of the date, is the only express indication of the Chris- 
tian origin of the magna charta of the American Union. Con- 
gress has ever respected the national habit, and never meets on 
Sundays, nor does the nation celebrate its birth-day on the 
fourth of July when it happens to fall on the sacred day of rest. 

2. More recently the American Sabbath had to encounter 
another and more fearful danger, arising from the increasing 
tide of foreign Sabbath desecration, with its accumulating crimes 
and general demoralization. It culminated in New York among 
the teeming thousands of foreign residents of every nation and 
tongue. A few years ago the anti-sabbath movement threat- 
ened to sweep away the Sabbath alike from our statute books 
and from our streets, and endangered not only the public 
morals, but even the material interests of the whole commu- 


* Sparks’ Writings of Washington, vol. iv. p. 28. 

+ Constitution of the United States of America, Art. I. Sect. 7: “If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law,” etc. 
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nity. But justin the time of the greatest danger, in 1857, God 
raised up the New York Sabbath Committee, and through their 
quiet and unobtrusive, but faithful and persevering labours, saved 
the Sabbath, shut the new flood-gates of drunkenness and crime, 
restored order and security to the metropolis, secured the 
codperation of the better part of the foreign population, 
enriched our Sabbath-literature by valuable tracts and sermons, 
and so influenced the legislature and the judiciary of the 
Empire State, that they not only maintained the old Sunday 
laws, but committed themselves more strongly than ever in 
favour of the maintenance of the civil Sabbath.* In every one 
of the successive suits for the violation of the Sunday theatre 
‘act, the question was decided in favour of the constitutionality 
of laws for the protection of the Christian Sabbath as a civil 
and political institution, which in the State of New York, as in 
all other States, exists as a day of rest, by common law, and 
without the legislative action to establish it, so that all that the 
legislature attempt to do in the Sabbath laws is to regulate its 
observance and to protect it from desecration. The opinions 
of the different courts on this controversy, especially the opinion 
of Judge Allen of the Supreme Court,} are extremely valuable 


* Compare for details the Documents of the New York Sabbath Committee, 
published from 1858 to 1863, which will always fill an important place in the 
history of the American Sabbath. Also an excellent article on the Perpetual 
Observance of the Sabbath, partly in review of these documents, by Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth, in the American Theological Review, for April, 1862, pp. 296- 
827. Prof. Smyth thus sums up the results of the labours of the New York Sab- 
bath Committee: ‘‘A score of Sunday theatres have been closed, the liquor 
traffic greatly restricted, Sunday news-crying abolished, much useful labour 
expended among the foreign population, documents in English and German 
prepared and distributed in great numbers, a manifest advance secured in the 
popular apprehension of the claims and benefits of the civil Sabbath, the legal 
‘right of every man to a weekly season of repose and worship vindicated; and, 
in brief, a Sunday characterized by traffic, noise, drunkenness, and vice, made 
to give place to ‘a Sabbath marked by refreshing stillness and sobriety,’ and 
an impulse given to similar reformatory movements in other large cities in this 
country, and also across the Atlantic. Such results are a sufficient proof of 
the wisdom and energy with which the efforts of the Committee have been 
conducted. They shed light also upon the true method of prosecuting reform- 
atory measures under a free government.” 

+ It is published in the Series of Reports of the Supreme Court of New 
York, and in an authorized abridgment, as Doc. No. XVIII. of the Series of 
the Sabbath Committee. 
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as a basis for all needful legislation, and a bulwark against future 
attempts to overthrow or evade the laws of the land. 

8. But our cherished institution had hardly been vindicated 
from the deadly ‘grasp of foreign enemies, when it had to face 
a more dangerous domestic foe. The severest trial through 
which the American Sabbath, in common with our whole 
national Government and Union, with its principles of repub- 
lican_ self-government, ever had to pass, or is likely to pass 
in future, is the civil war which has now been raging with 
increasing fury for more than two years. The desecration of 
the Sabbath, together with profanity and intemperance, soon 
after the outbreak of the war, increased at a most alarming 
rate, and threatened the people with greater danger than the 
rebellion itself. But fortunately there was an organization at 
hand which understood its duty; and rising from a metropoli- 
tan to a national importance, elicited from the highest military 
and civil authorities of the land a testimony in favour of the 
Sabbath, even more explicit and direct than ever issued froma a 
professedly Christian government.* 

Soon after assuming supreme command of the Army of the 
Potomac, Major-General George B. McClellan issued the fol- 
lowing admirable order: 


(General Orders No. 7.) 


‘“HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE Poromac, 
Wasuinaton, Sept. 6, 1861. 


““The Major-General commanding desires and requests that 
in future there may be more perfect respect for the Sabbath, 
on the part of his command. We are fighting in a holy cause, 
and should endeavour to deserve the benign favour of the Cre- 
ator. Unless in the case of an attack by the enemy, or some 
other extreme military necessity, it is commended to command- 
ing officers, that all work shall be suspended on the Sabbath; 
that no unnecessary movements shall be made on that day; 
that the men shall, so far as possible, be permitted to rest from 
their labours; that they shall attend divine service after the 
customary Sunday morning inspection; and that officers and 
men shall alike use their influence to insure the utmost decorum 


* See Document No. XIX. of the New York Sabbath Committee, “A Plea 
for the Sabbath in War.” 
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and quiet on that day. The General commanding regards this 
as no idle form. One day’s rest in seven is necessary to men 
and animals,—more than this, the observance of the holy day 
of the God of mercy and of battles is our sacred duty. 


‘*GrorGE B. McCLeLuan, 
Major-General Commanding, 
‘ Oficial: A. V. CouBurn, Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 
‘“CHEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE PoToMAc, 
Wasuineton, Nov. 27, 18t1. } 

“The Sunday morning company inspections, prescribed by 
Article Thirty, Revised Army Regulations, will hereafter be 
made at eight o’clock, A.M. Congress having by law provided 
for the employment of chaplains for the army, it was no doubt 
designed, and the General commanding directs, that no officer 
place obstacles in the way of a proper exercise of the functions 
of their office. It is therefore ordered, that in future the 
Sunday morning services will commence at eleven o'clock, 
unless manifest military reasons prevent. Commanding officers 
will see that all persons connected with their commands, when 
not on guard or other important duty requiring their constant 
attention, have the opportunity afforded them of attending 
divine service. | 

“The Second Article of War earnestly recommends all 
officers and soldiers diligently to attend divine service, and 
attaches a penalty for irreverent behaviour while at the place 
of worship. 

“Chaplains will at all times be permitted to visit the camps, 
quarters, and hospitals within the limits of the commands to 
which they are attached, to hold free and uninterrupted inter- 
course with the officers and soldiers off duty. Chaplains will 
not in future be required to appear at reviews or inspections, 
as it is believed their time and services may be more profitably 
employed elsewhere. 

‘Tt is enjoined upon all persons connected with the army, to 
preserve at all times a respectful deportment towards chaplains, 
and to give them a hearty codperation in their efforts to pro- 
mote and improve the moral condition of the army.. 

‘* By command of Major-General McoCLELuan. 


‘S, Wittiams, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 
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Still more important is the order of the President of the 
United States, issued in consequence of an interview with a 
deputation of the New York Sabbath Committee, which were 
accompanied by the Secretaries of War and the Navy, and 
Rear-Admiral Foote, and introduced by Governor Morgan, of 
New York.* 

“Exncutrve Mansion, Wasuineton, Nov. 15, 1862. 

“The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly observance of the Sab- 
bath, by the officers and men in the military and naval service. 
The importance for man and beast, of the prescribed weekly 
rest, the sacred rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a 
becoming deference to the best sentiment of a Christian people, 
and a due regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday 
labour in the army and navy be reduced to the measure of 
strict necessity. The discipline and character of the national 
forces should not suffer, nor the cause they defend be imperilled, 
by the profanation of the day or name of the Most High. ‘At — 
this time of public distress,’ adopting the words of Washington, 
in 1776, ‘men may find enough to do in the service of God 
and their country, without abandoning themselves to vice and 
immorality.’ The first general order issued by the Father of 
his Country, after the Declaration of Independence, indicates 
the spirit in which our institutions were founded and should 
ever be defended: 

“The General hopes and trusts that every officer and man 
will endeavour to lwe and act as becomes a Christian soldier, 
defending the dearest rights and liberties of his country.’ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


These orders, which were read by millions of people on the 
very day of their publication, and translated into the German, 
French, and other tongues, have become part of our national 
history, and will remain a precedent to our rulers as long as 
our nation shall endure. 

Thus God has overruled even the fearful profanation of the 
Sabbath, for its defence, by those who represent and reflect his 
authority in our land. 


* See the facts of the interview, in Document No. XXIII. 
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Oonclusion. 


But the danger is by no means overpast. Notwithstanding 
the noble orders from the highest civil and military authorities 
of the land, and the thrilling sermons of the Almighty God of 
battles, there is still a most shocking amount of the kindred 
vices of profanity and Sabbath-breaking in our army, which fills 
every Christian and patriotic heart with sorrow and grief, and 
makes it tremble for the future. Unfortunately too many of 
our officers, even high in command, set the worst possible 
example to the soldiers. Eternal vigilance is the price not 
only of our liberty, but also of our Sabbath. Let all the friends 
of the good cause lift up their hearts and stretch out their 
hands for the rescue of one of the most conservative and 
benevolent institutions of the land. An immense work is 
before them. Even after a successful military settlement of 
the present gigantic struggle, there remains the still more diffi- 
cult task of a political and social solution of. our national 
difficulties, and in this work of reconstruction, Christianity 
and humanity, wisdom and charity, must take the lead. We 
have every encouragement to labour in this cause. We have 
on our side the laws of. the land, the traditions of our fathers, 
the national tastes and habits, the dearest interests of our 
families and firesides, and the authority of God’s word, which is 
more powerful than all armies and navies. 

The Sabbath, like every institution of God intended for the 
benefit of man, must be either a great blessing, or a great curse, 
asavour of life unto life, or a savour of death unto death. This 
is especially the case with us. We need the Sabbath more than 
any other nation on earth. With us Christianity must stand 
on its own independent merits, and be rooted and grounded in 
the affections of a free people. It can never look to the 
secular power for direct support. Hence the surpassing value 
of pious national habits and customs, among which the reverent | 
observance’of the Sabbath is one of the most important. It 
stands not isolated and alone, but implies our most sacred 
rights and privileges, and all the blessings which emanate from 
public worship. Our energy and restless activity as a nation, 
our teeming wealth and prosperity, and our very liberty, makes 
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the Sabbath a special necessity for us; for it is a powerful 
check upon secularism and the degrading worship of the 
almighty dollar, and upon radicalism and licentiousness, which 
is death to all true freedom. 

The loss of the Sabbath, with all its conservative, purifying 
and ennobling influences, I do not hesitate to say, would be a 
far greater disaster to our people North and South, than a 
permanent separation of the Union—this cherished idol of 
every loyal American heart. Take away the Sabbath, and you 
destroy the most humane and most democratic institution which 
in every respect was made for man, but more particularly for 
the man of labour and toil, of poverty and sorrow. Take away 
the Sabbath, and you destroy a mighty conservative force, and 
dry up a fountain from which the family, the church, and the 
state receive constant nourishment and support. Take away 
the Sabbath, and you shake the moral foundations of our 
national power and prosperity: our churches will be forsaken, 
our Sunday-schools emptied, our domestic devotions will lan- 
guish, the fountains of public and private virtue will dry up; a 
flood of profanity, licentiousness, and vice, will inundate the 
land; labour will lose its reward, liberty be deprived of its 
pillar, self-government will prove a failure, and our republican 
institutions end in anarchy and confusion, to give way, in due 
time, to the most oppressive and degrading military despotism 
known in the annals of history. Yea, the end of the Sabbath 
would be for America the beginning of the unlimited reign of 
the infernal idol-trinity of Mammon, Bacchus, and Venus, 
and overwhelm us at last in temporal and eternal ruin. 

But we confidently hope and believe that, under the protect- 
ing care of the Lord of the Sabbath, and the watchfulness of his 
people, it will survive the shock of this terrible civil war, and the 
attacks of all its foreign and domestic foes. The Sabbath will 
mitigate the horrors of war as long as it may last, and when it 
shall have spent its fury and given way to an honourable and 
lasting peace, it will be one of the means to remedyuits evils, to 
heal its wounds, to build up its desolations, to cement the 
Union, and to regenerate the whole nation on a sound and per- 
manent moral and religious foundation. It will continue its. 
weekly testimony to the world at large that our freedom rests 
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in law and order, that we are independent of human tyranny, 
because we feel dependent on our God, and bow in sacred 
reverence before the majesty and authority of the Lord of lords 
and God of gods. It will continue to be one of our most cher- 
ished and sacred traditions, an essential characteristic of Ameri- 
can Christianity, an intellectual educator, a feeder of public 
and private virtue, a school of discipline and self-government, 
a pillar of civil and religious liberty, a bond of union among 
all Christian denominations, and a “sign” between us and our 
God as long as this nation shall endure., If we honour the Lord 
of the Sabbath, he will honour us, sanctify and overrule our 
present calamities for our own good, and make us a shining 
light and example among the nations of the earth. 

‘‘ Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord, and the peo- 
ple whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance.” 


Art. Il.—The historically received Conception of the Uni- 
versity, considered with especial reference to Oxford. By 
Epwarp Kirkpatrick, M. A., Oxon. Williams & Nor- 
gate, London, 1857. 


Ir is apparent from the structure and bearing, as well as the 
title of this work, that it was undertaken with a view to pro- 
mote reform in the University of Oxford, and that it gradually 
and naturally expanded into a treatise upon university educa- 
tion in general. It opens with an account of the state of 
Oxford from the eleventh to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, showing the influence of that institution upon the scien- 
tific speculation of that epoch, and upon the early political life 
of England; the relations in which it stood to the church, and 
what led to the decline of its medizval greatness. The dis- 
tinctive principle of university instruction is then briefly 
unfolded, and the historical origin and progress of university 
study, from the earliest traces of its existence in Greece, until 
_the revival of classical learning in the west of Europe. The 
inferences drawn from the narrative are applied chiefly to the 
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present degenerate condition of Oxford, but are equally just as 
respecting the whole subject of university instruction. This 
naturally leads to remarks on the German universities, in the 
course of which their great defects as educational institutions, 
their utter neglect of all means of interesting the individual 
student, or even of ascertaining whether he profits or not from 
what he hears, and their cold and utter separation between the 
professor and his class, are distinctly stated; while due praise 
is awarded to the high merit of their system, as adapted for 
promoting the advance of science. And the conclusion of the 
work returns to the subject of English university reform, and 
urges the benefits which are to be expected therefrom to Eng- 
lish character generally. 

The author is a native of the United States, who, after 
receiving a good education in his own country, went to Hurope, 
and spent many years at the universities of Berlin and of 
Oxford, in the latter of which he received his master’s degree, 
and held a fellowship for some time. In the preparation of © 
this treatise he has enjoyed many facilities, and has executed 
the task in an able and scholarly manner. His particularity 
of reference to Oxford has, likely, confined his readers to the 
friends and opponents of that university; and among them he 
will hardly be viewed with favour by the more conservative; 
but the principles which he defends have nothing in their 
nature to limit them to one country, or one institution, more 
than another. They lie at the foundation of all university 
instruction, conducted as it ought to be. 

Education, in modern times, has long been looking to and 
approximating towards a completeness which it has nowhere 
yet attained. Medizeval schools enlarged into universities, 
without ceasing to be primary schools. Universities they were 
in a sense which is nowhere in use at the present day; and, in 
the subsequent breaking up and remodelling of them, imperfect 
conceptions were still very imperfectly realized. In the 
United States, we behold in many places a process going on 
similar to that which marked the growth of the educational 
system of Hurope. We have had, as it were, to go back to the 
beginning and commence anew; and in some cases have seen 
almost the old medizeval combinations revived. Especially in 
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the Western States, force of circumstances has constrained to 
such beginning and such course of development as greatly to 
resemble what belonged to early times in Europe. The history 
of the latter is full of instruction for us; not that we should 
copy by-gone facts, but avail ourselves of the truth thereby 
demonstrated. Nor ought we to suffer ourselves to be shackled 
by questions of name and of original condition. It is not these 
we have now to deal with, but present practical division of 
labour and profitable discharge of duty to society. 

Modern education is the outgrowth of medizval schools; and 
for both its planting and culture, through many successive cen- 
turies, is chiefly indebted to the church. 

When the thousandth year of the Christian era had fairly 
passed by, as well as the millennial anniversary of the Saviour’s 
passion, and the earth was found to have survived the dreaded 
crisis, and human life and property to be not less secure than 
before, the long-despondent and drooping nations of the west 
began to take heart, and set about the enterprises of this life 
with renewed activity. But the first succeeding generation had 
to pass off the stage, before the effects of reviving hope began 
to appear. Recuperation declared itself feebly at first, but 
with increasing energy, and, before the close of that eleventh 
century, with a narrow, but concentrated power, which has left 
its mark upon history to this day. The revival of monachism 
upon a more civilized basis, under the auspices of Clugny, the 
revival of the papacy by Hildebrand, followed by the first 
Crusade, were movements which determined the character of 
society, of government, and of warfare, for many hundred 
years. At the same time, a new activity began to appear in 
the schools, which, although diminished in number and reduced 
to the baldest rudiments, had never, even in the tenth century, 
entirely ceased to exist in some religious houses. 

The new nations, which, in the time of Charlemagne, had 
been constrained to retain their places upon the lands then 
occupied by them respectively, and to accept peaceful organiza- 
tion, now gave birth to youth whose intellectual activities, no 
longer occupied fully by war, demanded some other employ- 
ment. In the church, a new field of ambition and of enterprise 
had opened, where some little learning was indispensable to 
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success. The few existing schools began to receive increase of 
students, and others were established or revived. Wofully 
scanty was the instruction afforded in their regular classes, and 
improvement was made slowly. To supply the deficiency, in 
connection with some of them, lectures were given on the theo- 
logical questions of the day. The growing demand for instruc- 
tion attached an importance to those lectures, far above their 
real merits; and numbers assembled in the schools where they 
were delivered, for the sole purpose of hearing them. Fora 
time, intellectual effort was misdirected thereby. Improvement 
of primary education was overlooked. Youth crowded to hear 
lectures, without being properly qualified to profit by them. 
The notoriety of the evil, in course of time, called attention to 
its remedy; and during the twelfth century, the elements of 
instruction in the schools received important additions. Some- 
thing had already been done for mathematics by importation 
from the Moorish schools of Spain. Now the logic of Aristotle, 
coming through the same channel, gave a new impulse to the 
rising rhetorical and dialectic tendencies. 

Still it was the lectures which constituted the attraction of 
the schools in those days, and both supplied the demand for 
mental culture and incited to it. The lecturers became the 
intellectual heroes of Hurope; lecturing the channel of literary 
ambition. Theology furnished the subject-matter, and the 
_ Aristotelian logic pointed out the method. 

The Romish church had come into the inheritance of the 
western authority. of imperial Rome, and every question of 
popular interest was concerned with it or its dogmas. Theo- 
logy was the all-absorbing subject of discussion among educated 
men. With but rare exceptions, the scholastic lecturers treated 
of no other. Taken under the patronage of Rome, they 
defended, with all their ingenuity, her dogmas and practices. 

A singular literature was that of the schoolmen. Addressed 
not to the popular ear, not to the taste of wealthy patrons, 
but to students—students of theology alone. ‘To the more or 
less educated, who attended the schools, or who had enjoyed 
their instructions, it had no view to either popular edifica- 


tion or entertainment; it was truly, as commonly called, 
scholastic. 
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Latin had long ago ceased to be vernacular, and few wrote 
it any longer in its purity; but it was the only language of 
letters in the west of Hurope; and some degree of education 
was involved in obtaining such an acquaintance with it, as to 
read and speak it fluently, and understand lectures delivered 
in it. In church service, the retaining of Latin .completely 
defeated the purposes of instruction—was a pall hung. over 
public worship, concealing its meaning from the uneducated 
people. But in the schools it became a stimulus, and created 
a necessity for a degree of labour, and of consequent mental 
training, which otherwise would not have existed. By this 
means, a separation was made between the educated and unedu- 
cated, greater perhaps than had ever been known in the world 
before. 

The most beautiful efforts of Cicero could be understood 
by all who heard him, ignorant of letters though they might 
be; for his language was also theirs. The speeches of Demos- 
thenes, and the dialogues of Plato, were in the idiom spoken in 
the streets of Athens. Even the inspired utterances of the 
Hebrew prophets were meant for instruction of the people, and 
used the language in which the poorest son of Israel conducted 
his daily business, and exchanged opinions with his neighbours. 
And hence, although formal instruction in letters was far from 
universal in any of those nations, their city populations were 
comparatively well informed. They lived in the atmosphere of 
language pervaded with intelligence, and their public speakers 
were continually urging new facts and arguments upon their 
attention. But now a state of society had arisen, in which the 
language of the people had parted company with intelligence. 
Latin still retained its inheritance of letters and instruction; 
but the people knew it not, and their own speech was a jargon. 
It was the condition to produce the lowest degree of popular 
ignorance—to impair the true ambition of the scholar—to make 
him content with, and even vain of the most superficial attain- 
ments; and yet to make a difference between him and the 
uneducated, greater than ever existed in the history of civiliza- 
tion at any other time. To a general or promiscuous public, 
the schoolmen, in their writings, had no view whatever; but 
such was the multitude of students who attended upon the 
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lectures of some of them, that many of the effects of a great 
popularity were exerted upon their own minds, while the assem- 
bled youth were a public to themselves, and a general quicken- 
ing of intellect resulted in the case of both. 

Other eminent scholastics laid out their efforts in improving 
the regular instruction and discipline of the schools, and in pro- 
curing endowments for them. - The one class codperated with 
the other. While under Berengarius, Lanfranc, Anselm, 
Robert Puleyn, and others, the schools of Tours, Bec, Paris, 
Oxford, and elsewhere, received more thorough organization 
and better tuition, Roscelin of Compeigne, William of Cham- 
peaux, and Peter Abelard, threw around them attractions for 
the maturer intellect, and gathered within their precincts mul- 
titudes, which both added to their reputation and furnished a 
species of intellectual culture which the recitations of the class 
could never provide. The church also adopted measures for 
the encouragement of learning. By the third Lateran council, 
which sat in 1179, it was decreed that, “‘Since the church of — 
God, as a pious mother, is bound to provide that opportunity 
for learning should not be withdrawn from the poor, who are 
Without patrimonial riches, in every cathedral there shall be a 
master to teach both clerks and poor scholars gratis.” An- 
other decree, of a similar import, was issued in the latter part 
of the pontificate of Innocent III., (1215) and others at other 
times. 

In the old cathedral and conventual schools, the person 
who had charge of the preliminary branches, was called the 
scholasticus, and the teacher of theology the theologus. The 
course went no further; and some. of the poorer institutions 
had only the preparatory branches. 

In some places youth were brought together by the reputa- 
tion of illustrious teachers of law, as at Bologna; or of medicine, 
as at Salerno, constituting schools less directly under control 
of the church. Consequently, from at least as early as the 
eleventh century, there were two classes of great schools, the 
theological and the scientific. The former prevailed in the 
north and west, including the German empire, the countries on 
the Baltic, England and Paris; the latter in Italy and France, 
except Paris. 
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By such means there were assembled at some seats of learn- 
ing, from the twelfth century, such numbers of students as 
find no parallel in any such places at the present day. And 
with increase of numbers, the regularity of classification and 
of discipline became more imperative. The students were 
arranged, or arranged themselves, according to the houses in 
which they lodged; every such house having its own internal 
government, and all the houses, departments of study, and stages 
of progress were grouped together under one head of general 
legislation, by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. And the 
term wniversitas was applied to the corporation embracing the 
whole. 

A few such seats of learning made more illustrious name 
than the rest, and reached maturity sooner. Paris was at the 
head of all the theological universities, and next was Oxford, 
a rival, who followed fast, and sometimes outstripped her 
senior in the race. Through all the thirteenth century, those 
two great institutions maintained their position far in advance 
of every other. The numbers in attendance upon their classes 
and lectures varied greatly from time to time; occasionally 
reduced by disaffection and rebellion to a few hundreds, and 
again swelled by some tide of popularity to more than as many 
thousands. In process of time, the theological universities 
adopted also the faculties of law and of medicine; and theology 
was introduced into Bologna. 

We cannot count the constitution of the universities, as such, 
from an earlier date than the middle of the twelfth century; 
but so rapid was their growth, that in the thirteenth century 
they had reached the full tide of prosperity; the very prime of 
their medizeval style. 

A medizval university, of the theological type at least, was 
simply the aggregate of all the departments taught, and all the 
different stages of progress in education, as conducted in one 
city, from the primary school up to the doctor’s degree. The 
expansion of the schools had been the work of circumstances, 
not the effect of preconceived design; and every addition and 
improvement was accumulated upon the original basis, and still 
grouped under one head; ‘and the resultant whole still held the 
position of its basis. Thus Oxford was at once the chief gram- 
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mar school of England, the great free school for the poor, the 
seat of liberal culture, and of prefessional education for stu- 
dents of theology, and in its best days, also of law and of medi- 
cine. 

The routine of school study had previously consisted of two 
series—one literary, consisting of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
and called the Zriviwm; the other scientific, consisting of four 
branches—arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, and 
called the Quadrivium. Both were now extended, but espe- 
cially the Trivium; because logic belonged to it. And logic 
now assumed supreme importance, as the instrument of the new 
speculative philosophy. The Quadrivium, for a time, sank 
relatively to the position of a preparatory course. Out of the 
further development of these original studies grew the faculty 
of arts, and out of their dialectics, the new philosophical theo- 
logy, with its faculty. Upon the introduction of law and medi- 
cine, two new faculties were formed, one of which, namely, that 
of medicine, had its affinities more directly with the Quadri- 
vium; thereby leading to the improvement, and enhancing the 
estimate of that branch of the arts. Thus arose the four facul- 
ties, namely, of the Arts, of Theology, of Law, and of Medi- 
cine—facultas, in the first instance, signifying the ability to 
teach in any one branch; and then, afterwards, being “applied 
to the authorized teachers of it collectively.” 

In respect to their internal government, those institutions 
were more or less republican. The University of Bologna was 
a corporation of students, who had come together for the pur- 
pose of attending upon the instructions of certain eminent 
teachers of law, resident in that city; and its earliest statutes 
were compacts entered into by the students for mutual support 
and assistance. They elected their own officers, and main- 
tained their own order. The University of Paris, on the other 
hand, was an association of teachers connected with the eccle- 
siastical schools in that place. But much of the democratic 
element of the Italian universities prevailed there also, regard- 
ing the body of teachers and students as a demos. And the 
same spirit extended to others, which followed the example of 
Paris. This was eminently the case in Oxford, which exhi- 
bited more than usual of the turbulence of democracy. 
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Mediaeval universities formed a community among themselves, 
speaking a common language, having a common occupation, 
recognising in greater or vane degree the authority of one 
church; and united with the stronger attachment to each 
other, that they were separated from the people of the different 
countries in which they were planted. The universities of 
Paris and of Oxford were not confined in their influence to the 
bounds of France and of England. They belonged to the 
church. Paris was as free to Englishmen as Oxford to 
Frenchmen, or to scholars from any nation in Europe; and 
students would migrate from one to the other by thousands. 
The Italian universities continued to be less ecclesiastical, 
their tendency more legal and practical. Their principal 
model was that of Bologna; while Paris and Oxford were the 
head-quarters of the speculative theology, and the models of the 
ecclesiastical universities. 

As time rolled on towards the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the scholastic philosophy began to decline, and the 
revival of classical learning to enlist that zeal of youth which 
had so long been absorbed by the war of dialectics. But the 
old universities were slow to admit the classics to a. cor- 
responding place in their course of studies. Consequently, the 
attendance upon them rapidly fell off, and continued to be 
comparatively small through most of the fifteenth century, 
while other institutions of learning were being built up else- 
where, to meet and promote the growing desire for a classical 
and esthetical culture. But although slowly, yet ultimately 
the old universities submitted to the change, whereby the 
ancient classics and a new philosophy were substituted for 
scholasticism. And as the sixteenth century dawned, most of 
them could present eminent professors, teaching the liberal 
views and improved scholarship of the time, and even broach- 
ing the question of an improved theology. But that again 
prepared the way for another ordeal through which they had 
to pass. 

The Reformation was a tremendous shock to the universities. 
For it was out of them that its principal agencies proceeded. 
By them had the world been prepared to accept that revolution, 
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and out of their halls stepped the men who conducted and sus- 
tained it. From the University of Paris came the demand for 
papal reform, as early as the fourteenth century. In the 
University of Oxford, in the latter part of the same century, 
did Wyckliffe commence the war upon long-persistent abuses. 
The University of Basle led the way to reformation in Switzer- 
land. Inthe University of Wittenberg, Luther and Melancthon 
were professors. From that of Paris went forth Farel, and 
Viret, and Calvin. In the universities of England were pre- 
pared the theologians of the reign of Edward VI., and there 
did Bucer and Peter Martyr find refuge, and in the University 
of St. Andrews did the reformation of Scotland open its career, 
and offer up its first martyr, and there weré prepared for their 
work and their suffering, Hamilton, Buchanan, and Knox. 
The Reformation was, under Providence, emphatically the off- 
spring of the universities. And most of them suffered severely 
from the conflict which it involved. It was inevitable that the 
seat of war should be most deeply agitated by the strife. And — 
when they emerged into peace at its close, it was to find them- 
selves broken and divided, some having triumphed and main- 
tained their place on the side of the Reformation, and others 
having been repulsed from the ground once occupied, and 
driven back towards the position of the middle ages. But the 
good effected ultimately redounded to the benefit of all. En- 
larged and enlightened intellect was addressed to their improve- 
ment in more distinct separation and classification of the work 
of the old universities, and in the establishment of new upon 
improved principles. From all of them, at one time and another, 
the preparatory schools were separated, and set up by them- 
selves at various places over the country. 

The university course, as retained, still consisted of two dis- 
tinct departments, the liberal and the professional. Four 
years, or thereby, were devoted to the studies of the Trivium, 
and such additions as had been made thereto, at the end of 
which the student was entitled to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Three years more were given to the Quadrivium, as 
improved and enlarged, which, together with the foregoing 
course, constituted the curriculum of the arts, upon the com- 
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pleting of which, the student received the degree of Master of 
Arts.* 

So far, the studies pertained entirely to liberal culture. 
The next course was that of professional education, occupying 
a different number of years according to the profession selected. 
In Oxford, by the Laudian statutes, the course of legal study 
was six or seven years, after taking the Master’s degree; the 
medical course was seven years, and the theological eleven 
years from the Master’s degree. At the close of his profes- 
sional course, the student was honoured with the title of Doctor, 
in law, in medicine, or in theology, according to the profession 
he had studied. Those degrees were then not mere honours. 
They signified real degrees of attainment. The Baccalaureate 
signified that the student had finished the Trivium, as im- 
proved, and the other degrees were certificates and licenses to 
teach or to practice the professions to which they were 
attached. 

The latter part of the sixteenth century saw the rise of the 
Dutch universities, those benign fruits of the Reformation, 
which continued to be the highest seats of learning for the 
next two hundred years. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, and especially in 
the latter part of it, the German universities began to take the 
place of precedence which they now hold. Their position was 
taken upon the principle of more perfect separation of depart- 
ments. Not only was the grammar-school left off, but the 
college also, including most of those studies required for the 
Bachelor’s degree. The Master’s course was made coordinate 
with the professional, and assigned to the faculty of arts, or of 
philosophy, in the university, with its analogous degree of 
Doctor in philosophy. 

Consequently there was a trial of education established, and 
carried out with more or less precision in the different German 
states, consisting of the School, confined to preparatory dis- 
cipline; the College, under one name and another, assigned to 
liberal culture alone; and the University, provided with pro- 
fessional instruction, as well as with the means of further pur- 


* Oxford University Commission Report, page 56. 
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suit of liberal education for those whose leisure and taste 
dispose them thereto. . 

The proper and distinctive work of the university, as thus 
defined, is professional instruction in all professions requiring a 
basis of previous liberal culture. 

In the French Revolution of last century, the University of 
Paris, together with all the other universities of France, was 
entirely swept away. Public instruction was organized on a 
new plan by Napoleon I. That plan was abolished by Louis 
XVIIL., who attempted one of his own, which was defeated by 
Napoleon’s return from Elba. Upon the reconstruction of the 
government, after the battle of Waterloo, the subject of educa- 
tion was put into the hands of a commission, under the presi- 
dency of the illustrious Royar Collard, who adopted, substan- 
tially, the ideas of Napoleon. According to the method then 
preferred, and still pursued in France, it is held that “the 
university is nothing else than government applied to the uni- 
versal direction of public instruction.”’ First in the series of 
institutions are the common schools, of different grades; then 
the colleges and lyceums, both pertaining to the department of 
liberal culture, and highest in rank are the academies, which 
are local divisions of the university, and distributed over France 
to the number of twenty-seven. The central authority over all, 
and head of the university, is at Paris. It is, in brief, the plan - 
of the medizeval university distributed systematically over the 
whole of France. 

As long as the universities retained their medieval type, 
those of England, namely, Oxford and Cambridge, maintained 
their position among the first; but they have not kept up with 
the progress of improvement. Their medizval course and pro- 
fessions are no longer practical, and no adequate provision has 
been made for supplying their place; and to model Oxford or 
Cambridge to the proper shape and for the proper functions of 
a university, as now defined, would require a thoroughness of 
reform which Englishmen of the present day are slow to make. 
Meanwhile, the teaching of the great universities of England 
has been suffered to degenerate—the professorships have be- 
come virtually sinecures—the regularly constituted teachers 
have ceased to teach—lectures on the standard studies of pro- 
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fessional preparation are almost silent, and the only thing 
belonging to the recognised system, which continues really in 
force, is the order of examinations. The best part of an 
English education is that which belongs to the collegiate 
schools, such as Haton, Harrow, and Rugby. As far as per- 
tains to teaching, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
have become merely establishments where young men prepare, 
as best they can, for examination. Their practical course only 
carries forward to a higher point the work of the school, and 
answers, to some degree, the purposes of liberal culture: that 
is, the work done is of the nature of that which belongs to the 
college, but is executed in a manner having no claim to supe- 
riority, being left to the hands of tutors, who are generally 
youth recently graduated, without depth of learning or tested 
skill in teaching. The tutor is hired by his pupils, and is 
their sole instructor in all branches—the proper work of the 
university those institutions have ceased to perform. Intelli- 
gent friends of education in England are making efforts to 
improve them, both as to substance and style of teaching, with 
what effect, it will take many years to demonstrate. 

American universities are not so narrow as the English, but 
they are shallower. They are more liberal in the range of 
study, better supplied with experienced teachers, and their 
professional course is a reality; but they are more hampered 
by the brevity of time as compared with what is attempted to 
be done, and by the general poverty of school preparation. 
They too come short of that clearness of discrimination which 
would assign them to their proper functions. Invariably they 
retain the college as a part of their course, and constitute it 
their faculty of arts. Consequently they have nothing which 
corresponds to the second course in the arts, and the Master’s 
degree is a mere empty title. At the same time, the attempt 
to combine the college with the university always produces an 
incongruous hybrid. The two parts will not cohere. They 
cannot properly be governed on the same principle. The 
university is a place of study for men of minds well cultivated 
by liberal education, where they learn the professions to which 
they propose to devote their lives. And it is as desirable that 
they should be completely separated from the college, where 
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immature youth are trained in the liberal arts, as it is that these 
latter should be separated from the grammar-school, where boys 
are drilled into the elements. Hach one can conduct its own 
work better alone. 

In America, the best university is that which is established, 
in various places over the country, in law schools, medical 
schools, normal schools, and theological seminaries. Unen- 
cumbered by any connection with colleges, these institutions 
conduct their own work, after their own proper manner, in the 
most effective way. Nor are we aware of any important ad- 
vantage to be derived from assembling them all at one place, 
while much is to be secured by each one selecting the locality 
most suitable for itself. 

The university, as distinguished from the school and college, 
is the professional part of a complete education; and its pupils 
are liberally educated men, already trained to a manly freedom, 
and to recognise its proper limits, and determined to their 
respective purposes in life. Its internal government must be 
addressed to the ends of maintaining order by eliciting volun- 
tary codperation, bringing out the approval of judgment, and 
the action of conscience. Its peculiar restraints, over and 
above those of general society, are such as belong to a volun-— 
tary association for the attainment of a common end; and it 
consists of various codrdinate branches having their own 
respective regulations, appropriate to the end in view, as theo- 
logy, law, medicine, philosophy, teaching. 

The methods of instruction proper to the university, are such 
as to aid the independent studies of. mature minds, as lectures, 
conversation on the subject of books assigned to be read; 
demonstrations by means of drawings, models, maps, charts, or 
of the actual subject; experiments, examinations, and practice 
in the formal processes of the designed profession. For the 
purpose of compelling attention, and training imperfectly 
educated minds, in small classes, the best method is that of 
assigned reading, and special examination thereupon. But lec- 
turing is the most generally useful in the university, being the 
best for awakening interest in a subject, for presenting broad 
views of it, for generalization, and indispensable for statement 
of new discoveries and new views, for demonstrations and 
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-experiments,‘and for cases in which adequate text-books do not 
exist. 

The original and fundamental method of teaching was that 
of dictating what was to be learned, making the pupil commit 
it to memory, and afterwards examining him upon it, to test 
his understanding of it, correct his errors, and fix the whole in 
his mind. According to that method, as the class advanced, 
dictation expanded into the freer and broader current of lec- 
ture, in which a more matured capacity of apprehension was 
assumed, and called into exercise. By the introduction of 

 text-books, the whole course was greatly improved, but espe- 
cially its early stages. Dictation can now be laid aside, 
although still practised to some extent with profit. The stu- 
dent can generally, in the part of his education to which that 
method originally belonged, do better for himself in mastering 
passages assigned to be read, if he is afterwards thoroughly 
examined thereupon. But, at the stage of progress where 
anciently dictation ripened into lecture, there is still nothing 
which can entirely take the place of the old method. For the 
use of lecture is not all summed up in supplying the lack of 
books. It has still to serve that purpose on many points; but 
is now far more needed, on account of the unmanageable 
number of books. 

It is profitable to have a person to present us with the sub- 
stantial teaching of all that pertains to our subject of study. 
One man may thereby save as well as‘direct the time and 
efforts of many. Many do the work for one hundred as well 
as they could do it for themselves; and, if properly equipped 
with the gifts of a teacher, a great deal better. The time 
which it cost him to read and digest, is saved to the one hun- 
dred, who can verify the whole in comparatively brief time, and 
have so much more to spend upon some other branch of their 
profession; or starting from the point to which they have thus 
been taken, can carry forward the work of exploration in the 
same field. They are also thus initiated into a subject with all 
the advantages of a general view. A broad foundation is laid 
for future improvement, and a skeleton map spread out, upon 
which every additional item can be afterwards jotted sil in 
its proper place. 
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To master the literature of a profession, and the substance 
of all its instructions, is the work*of a lifetime; and, in some 
professions, is too much for the longest human life. But one 
man, by devoting his whole attention to a single branch, may 
be able to present at least the amount of what is to be found in 
that branch, in a course of lectures not too prolonged for a 
place in the preparatory studies of the profession. And thus 
a corps of professors, each confining himself to his own depart- 
ment, and labouring assiduously therein, can furnish, within a 
few years, an amount of information which no one of them- 
selves, in his whole life, could collect and digest. It is of no 
little benefit to feel the influence proceeding from a mind 
kindled by enthusiastic pursuit of one department of science, 
and of deep insight into its laws. To catch a portion of that 
enthusiasm, may be worth more than the instructions of a three 
years’ course. 

In all professions, the power of correct and rapid observation, 
and assignment of things to their classes, is of inestimable value. 
And there is no better discipline of mind to that end, which 
education can propose, than the habit of listening to didactic 
lectures, with a view to being examined on them. It is an 
exercise tending to the highest intellectual maturity, to control 
attention to such a lecture, to apprehend truly its particular 
statements, its general plan and purport, while it is in the 
course of delivery, and to retain and marshal the whole in 
mind for future use. 

It is certainly pleasant to follow a teacher who is able to 
enlist attention and retain it; but it-is of far more educational 
value for the student to command his own attention to whatso- 
ever his duty requires. The former is only to yield to the 
mastery of another; the latter is an act of self-control, going to 
render a man master of his own powers. The habit of mind 
formed by being entertained is superficial, never dares to pene- 
trate beyond the outward effects of anything. To the solid 
basis of the beautiful and entertaining it never reaches. And 
consequently can never produce that excellence which it 
admires, and is ever helplessly dependent upon the labours of 
others. It will be delighted with the colours and garniture of 
a lecture, but reluctates against the analysis which would detect 
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and compreliend its structure, and learn how the work was 
done. It will be entertained with a narrative, but never dis- 
cern the philosophy whereby it was made entertaining. Such 
a habit of mind can hardly be said to take hold of any thing, 
it is rather led captive at the will of others. It is not a result 
of education, except in as far as the capacity to enjoy certain 
objects goes. ‘To be able to take interest in objects of science 
and art, and their nice discriminations, to be impressible by the 
finest shades of beautiful affection, does certainly belong to the 
best fruits of mental culture; but the mere capacity to be en- 
tertained does not. The least educated are the more easily 
entertained, and at the least expense: none so easily as a child. 
It is a source of much pleasure to oneself, but cannot make 
one useful to others. It can never enable a man to work—to 
produce any of the effects which an educated man is expected 
to produce for the benefit of society. On the other hand, to 
be able to command one’s attention to any given subject, is 
one of the most valuable fruits of a good education. Nothing 
more distinguishes the educated from the uneducated, the well 
- educated from the poorly educated. And where it exists by 
nature, it is the stamp of a superior order of intellect. 

Such a disposition of mind is not merely attracted by the 
flowers of discourse. It inquires also whence they grow, and 
follows to the roots whence their nutriment is drawn, examines 
how they are planted, and learns to reproduce and diversify 
them. It studies and masters the frame-work and details of a 
beautiful edifice, until, if not able to construct angther such, 
it is prepared to take a higher kind and aN of enjoyment 
in seeing it done. 

A man, in acquiring this power over his own attention, 
secures also power over the minds of others. All persons who 
do not possess it, have a natural tendency to lean upon him 
who does. And every educated man ought to be such as his 
uneducated neighbours can have recourse to, as not only better 
informed touching his profession, but also as better able to 
turn all the powers of his mind with effect to any emergency 
which may arise among them. 

* The young commit a serious mistake who attach themselves 
exclusively to that which is entertaining among their studies. 
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It is not to be rejected where occurring naturally, but by far 
the most profitable to them is that intellectual effort whereby 
they take hold of and master what is unattractive. To be able 
to do that, is the best sign of their real progress. And that 
student is earning the most glorious triumphs, who, pushing 
through the outworks of an uninviting science, fighting his way 
manfully with every obstacle, at length reaches a point where 
the symmetry of the whole lies before him, and the delight of 
conquered knowledge dawns upon his heart. That is the man 
who will make an impression on the society in which he lives, 
if not upon the broader world, to be remembered long. 
The effort of properly attending to lectures is one which 
requires a considerable degree of mental training, such as is 
seldom found short of the higher classes in college, and there 
only in the case of those who have beew faithful to their pre- 
vious studies. How often has the teacher been pained, even 
in his highest classes, to find upon examination, in the case of 
some of his pupils, that what he had laboured to make plain — 
has been entirely misunderstood, the very words he uttered not 
heard aright, the meanings of plain English missed, scattered 
fragments put into incongruous connection, and his whole aim 
uncomprehended, from sheer imbecility of attention. Youth 
in the latter part of their college course ought to be trained 
and practised in the art of listening to lectures. It is a most 
desirable practical power, and should be acquired before reach- 
ing the university. For lecturing constitutes, and always must 
constitute, the principal means by which to aid men of liberally 
educated minds in the studies of their profession; and the habit 
of correctly hearing, and scrupulously reporting, is of incalcu- 
lable profit for every day of a man’s life. 

Popular lecturing is necessarily a different affair, inasmuch 
as, in that case, a mixed audience is addressed, and mental pre- 
paration cannot be presumed upon. The popular lecture must 
take the character of entertainment—must be light, sketchy, 
illustrative, making as little demand as possible upon that 
attention, which is felt to be an effort, and must be of the 
nature of popular oratory. It belongs to the head of amuse- 
ments, takes its place with the theatre and dramatic readings, 
and consequently has little to do with the subject of education. 
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The tutorial method of instruction is that which is best suited 
to boys at school, and for the earlier part of college training; 
the lecture is best for aiding the studies of mature minds, and 
ought to be combined with recitation in the more advanced part 
of the college course; while in the university it becomes neces- 
sarily the prevailing method. In college, the grand objects in 
view have reference to self-culture, to formation of habits of 
attention, of diligence, of reading, command of the natural 
faculties, and regular and constant application. Of course, it 
is of no little importance what the material of study is, but 
much more is the intellectual discipline which it furnishes. In 
the university, on the other hand, the great concern is the sub- 
ject matter of study. The student, it is presumed, is already 
imbued with liberal culture, and is now to apply himself to his 
life’s work, and what he needs is introductory information and 
direction of habits thereto. 

Conversation, or examination, making of abstracts and epi- 
tomes, or writing of essays on the subject, should always attend 
upon a course of lectures, as helpful, if not indispensable, to the 
digesting and assimilating of the instruction received. Taking 
of notes during the delivery of a lecture is undoubtedly best for 
the majority of students; and yet it argues an imperfect prepa- 
ration of mind. It were better to grasp the whole discourse, 
as a unit, by one continuous effort of attention. The notes 
should be written when the student returns to his study. 

It is in the university especially that the instructor ought, as 
far as practicable, to be the friend and companion of his pupils. 
At that stage of education, there is much fo be learned from a 
man of experience in the profession, which can be acquired in 
no other way than by associating with him; much which he 
would never think of putting into a lecture, much which he is 
himself not aware that he possesses. He must be a scanty 
thinker in his profession, who, after he has put down all that he 
deems worthy of being mentioned, has not still much more that 
might be added, and which, to others less versed in the subject, 
may be of as much value as what he has written. There is a 
certain indescribable facility imbibed from such free and in- 
formal intercourse. Of what inestimable profit must it have 
been to the young minister of the gospel to have enjoyed the 
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social hours, and accompanied the pastoral labours of him who 
wrote “A Pastor’s Sketches,” or-of the author of the work on 
‘Religious Experience’? As touching the latter, we do know 
that those so highly favoured recur to it with even more evident 
felicitation than to his public instructions, highly as those latter 
were esteemed. 

On this point the example of antiquity is worth considering. 
It was that branch of education, which corresponds to the uni- 
versity, which in Greece was taught almost entirely by means 
of social intercourse with the teacher. It was not grammar nor 
the elements of mathematics that students sought from Prota- 
goras, Prodicus, Gorgias, Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle; but that 
instruction which was to be directly addressed to their pro- 
fession, and their only idea of attendance was that of associating 
with whomsoever they selected asa teacher. The example of 
the schools of the prophets looks in the same direction. And in 
the ministry of our great Master and exampler, he has left us 
an explicit and unmistakable lesson. Although he occasionally | 
delivered formal addresses before his disciples and the people, 
his regular and every-day method in preparing his followers for 
their work was that of associating with them. Of course, in 
following the example of Christ, in those respects in which he 
is presented as an object of imitation, we cannot forget that the 
model is perfect, and any human approximation must be very 
distant. Moreover, there is much in the varying conditions of 
society which goes to modify the style of social intercourse, and 
both students and professors have much study-work to do, which 
ought to set limits to the time spent in social intercourse. Of all 
these things both parties should be prudently thoughtful. But, 
after all deductions, it still remains true that free social inter- 
course between student and teacher is an invaluable element of 
university education. And so it seems to be recognised by the 
practitioners of law and of medicine. In those professions, 
while students are required to attend lectures, it is also the 
custom for each student to put himself under the private tui- 
tion of some experienced practitioner, and to attend upon him 
through all the details of his business, and learn to apply his 
attainments by assisting in the easier cases. 

Why young ministers of the gospel do not seek a similar 
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way of spending their vacations, is perhaps to be accounted for 
solely from the fact that it is not exacted of them, inasmuch as, 
although it was at one time the sole method of ministerial 
education, yet since the establishment of theological seminaries, 
it has been too rashly assumed that the whole work can be 
done in the lecture-room. There is profit in colportage and 
school-teaching, but not so directly to the purpose as would be 
the spending of some part of the vacation in society with a 
faithful pastor, in witnessing his method of conducting pastoral 
labour, and in assisting therein; provided also, that the pastor 
do not exact more help of his student than lawyers and physi- 
cians are wont to exact of theirs. Some pastors are very 
thoughtless in this respect, and merely to relieve themselves of 
a little labour, will urge a young man prematurely into the 
most arduous duties, sometimes much to his mortification, if 
not greater injury; as bold swimmers will throw one who can- 
not swim into deep water, in the expectation that he will in- 
stinctively strike out to save his life. Nor would this be so 
detrimental, were they as ready or expert as such good swim- 
mers generally are to rescue those who prove unable to sustain 
themselves. We have known a pastor to make very unkind 
remarks upon a pulpit performance, which but for his own 
urgency would have been held back for further preparation. 
Students, in such cases, are still to be treated as students—as 
learners—with care and tenderness, and not obtruded upon the 
congregation in the light of pretenders, to be mortified. 
Advantages of education are to be found in the theological 
seminary, which no private tuition can supply. ‘The fact of 
being set apart from other society for the express purpose of 
study, of itself fixes the attention upon the work. The pre- 
sence of others similarly employed, and the laudable emulation 
thereby created, are a generating source of intellectual energy. 
And the interchange of thought among many engaged on the 
same subjects, goes to quicken, enlarge, and diversify the ideas, 
as no solitary reading ever can. And the benefit derived from 
intercourse with a number of youth zealous in the love of the 
Lord, is a torch to a cold and laggard heart, while the spiritual 
influence reciprocally established between a faithful teacher 
and an attentive class, confers upon both a degree of power, 
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which otherwise neither could attain unto. And the combined 
zeal of a large number kindles into an enthusiasm, which could 
never arise between two or three. But while such is the case, 
on the other hand, the homely familiarity with actual work, 
which is to be acquired by associating with a pastor in his 
daily duties, ought not to be entirely neglected. 

With the university the course of education divides into 
several channels, according to the different pursuits contem- 
plated in life. The preparatory work of school, and liberal 
culture of college, are equally necessary to all educated men; 
but at the close of the college curriculum the field expands 
and presents a prospect of still further expansion without end. 
It is no longer practicable for one person to cultivate the whole. 
Every man, at this point, must choose some one portion of it, 
to which he will devote his life. If he errs in selecting, he can 
correct his error only by turning back to the common starting 
point, and beginning anew. ‘To change the figure, the roads 
henceforward to be pursued, diverge as they pass through the © 
gates of the university, and although never losing sight of each 
other, and throughout holding interesting mutual relations, 
they never come together again. 

This divergent character of the different courses of university 
education, was recognised in,a crude but decided manner in 
the great institutions of the twelfth century. Originally each 
university had some single professional aim. Paris, for ex- 
ample, had a view to theology alone; Bologna to law, and 
others, as Salerno, to medicine. . ‘They were solely theological, 
legal, or medical universities. It was an error of later times, 
when all the faculties were assembled in each of the greater of 
those institutions, to conceive of the whole as one course, and 
as merely the continuation of liberal culture. Recent improve- 
ment tends to more distinct segregation of the different branches, 
with a view to professional ends. 

Youth do not assemble in the university as in a college, 
merely to improve their minds, nor to enjoy themselves in the 
pursuits of literature and science for their own sake, but ex- 
pressly and specifically for the purpose of preparing to execute 
the work to which their lives are to be devoted. A liking 
should, by all means, be cultivated for study, for the subjects 
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of knowledge and for the exercises which belong to the pro- 
fession; little will be effected if the heart is not engaged in the 
work; but the university is not the place to yield oneself to 
impractical speculation, objectless reading, or dilettanteism of 
any kind. Here begins the definite and hard work of life. 
The question, how will this promote my professional usefulness, 
which was utterly out of place in school and college, becomes, 
in the university, the true—the only question. As in a camp 
of instruction, here every exercise should have direct reference 
to future duties. 

Upon the whole, the great aim of the university is to instruct, 
promote, and direct professional enterprise. The school is a 
system of constraints, the college of mingled constraints and 
inducements, designed to guide to correct independent action; 
the university is a commonwealth of minds already committed 
to their own responsibility. Its work is fully to equip, and 
furnish the circumstances for the full equipment of professional 
talent and enterprise, and the effect of that work upon society 
has always, when faithfully executed, been progress in improve- 
ment, and conservatism of privileges once attained: it has been 
general diffusion of that higher intelligence, which originates 
public measures, which moderates impulses, and sustains and 
gives weight to the authority of law, and creates and expounds 
a healthy public sentiment. The best service a man can render 
his country is generally in the line of his profession, but there 
is also an indefinable influence for good or evil wielded by every 
respectable professional man through his intercourse with 
society, and which increases in power and extent with his pro- 
fessional reputation. Consequently, a common duty; belonging 
to all educated men, is that of guiding public sentiment aright; 
that is, in a manner conducive to the good order of the com- 
munity, to the support of enlightened patriotism and the cause 
of God. 

All the professions, and the educated in general, are under 
obligation to this duty; but in an especial] manner does it rest 
upon ministers of the gospel. Their principal work is to ad- 
dress the public—all ranks and classes of the public, without 
exception—for the very purpose of affecting sentiment and 
opinion; and the doctrine of Christ which they proclaim is, 
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more than all others, of a nature to influence both the heart and 
understanding of those persuadedsto accept it. By the Spirit 
of God it is carried to the convictions of men one by one; but 
‘the office of the preacher is to publish it abroad to every crea- 
ture, to proclaim it alike in public and in private, to the largest 
congregations he can, assemble, and to the single hearer whom 
Providence puts in his way. No other profession is so directly 
concerned with the formation of public sentiment; and the 
model with which it is furnished being the gospel, no other pro- 
fession has the means of usefulness so largely and purely to the 
common end of all the highest culture. This, even if our pro- 
fession extended to nothing higher, is enough to give it transcen- 
dent importance in the eyes of all who contemplate the best 
ends of education. 

Another feature belonging to all professions upon their 
widely divergent paths, which is also to all of them an indis- 
pensable condition of success, is freedom of enterprise. No 
factitious restraints must be suffered to limit investigation, ex- 
periment, or expression. Progress in intellectual pursuits, and 
defence of the truth as known, requires all the liberty, in this 
respect, which the law of God confers. Freedom of enterprise 
is the arena of man’s highest usefulness, and we ought not to be 
satisfied with less than the whole of it. The natural and most 
effective opponent of despotic power, there is no other which 
violence is more prone to repress, and none which it behoves 
the friends of human well-being more jealously to guard. God, 
in his word and by creation, has assigned its proper bounds, 
and men ought to accept no other. - While, on behalf of the 
uneducated, they defend the freedom of labour, educated men 
are interested, for their own sake, in maintaining the unshackled 
freedom of enterprise. The cause is one. Without freedom of 
labour, enterprise dies in embryo, and when enterprise is extin- 
guished, the labour of the hands becomes the task-work of 
slaves, 

They are the studies of the university which have no natural 
termination. The work of the school comes to an end, when 
its pupils are adequately prepared for college, or have so mas- 
tered the elements as to be able to prosecute their studies by 
themselves. The work of the college ceases when its classes 
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have finished the curriculum assigned for liberal culture, and 
are thereby properly qualified to take up the studies of the 
university; but the work of the university initiates men into 
that career which, as long as they are useful to the world, has 
noend. In an especial manner may this be asserted of that 
branch of university instruction which pertains to the gospel 
ministry; inasmuch as that profession, while addressing itself 
to the whole breadth of the present life, is chiefly concerned 
with the interests of eternity. The work upon which the theo- 
logical student enters, is no longer that of mere self-culture, to 
terminate when he emerges from the walls of the seminary. It 
is the work of his life, whereby he is to be useful to the world, 
in the service of God. Its aim is not the excellence of litera- 
ture, of learning, or of philosophy, except as means to an end; 
is not the honours of scholarship, but the duties of his profes- 
sion, singly, simply, and alone. And that profession demands 
the time as well as the energies of the whole temporal being. 
The theological student has enlisted in a service from which 
there is no honourable discharge, as long as God shall grant 
the ability to labour in his name. 

Up to the end of their college course, youth receive educa- 
tion for their own sake; in the university they learn to be 
useful to others. And although that end is to be attained in a 
thousand different ways, yet in the main it is through the 
channel of professional effort. The work of education becomes 
the more solemn and catholic as it advances; and the more 
closely it draws the bonds of every-day business around the 
scholar, in his proper calling, the wider is the influence which 
it awards him in society. From the liberal culture of the indi- 
vidual, it descends to his professional duties, in order that 
through professional duties it may rise towards the liberal cul- 
ture of the race. 
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Art. III.— Witherspoon's Theology. 


TuE Rev. George Duffield, D. D., of Detroit, Michigan, makes 
the following statement in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for July, 
1863. It occurs in the article entitled ‘Doctrines of the New- 
school Presbyterians,” on page 598. 

“The writings of Drs. Hopkins, Bellamy, Emmons, Dwight, 
Woods, Taylor, and other New England divines, have had more 
or less influence among both the Old and New-school Presby- 
terians. But few, if any, have had greater authority, or done 
more to put a distinctive stamp upon the theological views of 
New-school Presbyterians, on the subject of regeneration espe- 
cially, than the renowned, learned, and patriotic Dr. John 
Witherspoon, President of Princeton College, and a member of 
Congress and signer of the Declaration of Independence.” 

This novel and interesting piece of intelligence can hardly 
fail to attract attention. or its novelty is surpassed only by 
its importance. Writings which have exercised a commanding 
and decisive influence in moulding the “distinctive” principles 
of so large and influential a body of Christians, certainly 
deserve, and if this be true of them, will unquestionably 
receive, an attention which for the last half century has not 
been accorded to them. It will assist in understanding the 
import of the foregoing statement, if we quote, for the benefit 
of our readers, some passages from Dr. Witherspoon’s works, 
on the points chiefly controverted between Old and New-school 
Presbyterians, and from their peculiar views regarding which, 
the latter receive their distinctive characteristics. We there- 
fore ask attention to Dr. Witherspoon’s views of some leading 
issues between the two schools. 


1. Of Original Sin. 

One great difficulty with many of our New-school brethren 
has been in reference to admitting the federal headship and 
representative character of Adam; the consequent imputation 
of his sin to his posterity, whereby they are reckoned to have 
sinned in him, and are treated and punished accordingly, so 
that their abandonment, on the part of God, to depravity and 
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corruption, is the penal effect of that sin. On these points 
Dr. Witherspoon uses the following language: 

“Tt appears that Adam, in the covenant of works, was to be 
considered as the federal head and representative of the human 
race, aS he was then the natural head. By the manner in 
which the human race was to descend from him, the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him must of course descend to them.” 
Witherspoon’s Works, Vol. IV., p. 98. 

‘As to the effect of Adam’s sin upon his posterity, it seems 
very plain that the state of corruption and wickedness which 
men are now in, is stated in Scripture as being the effect and 
punishment of Adam’s first sin, upon which it will be sufficient 
to read the Epistle to the Romans, chapter five, from the 12th 
verse and onward. And, indeed, when we consider the univer- 
sality of the effects of the fall, it is not to be accounted for any 
other way, than from Adam’s being the federal head of the 
human race, and they sinning in him and falling with him in 
the first transgression.” 

“The first and chief of these effects is the corruption of our 
nature—that man now comes into the world in a state of impu- 
rity or moral defilement.”’ Jd., p. 96. 

In Vol. I., p. 262, he asserts, “that all the posterity of 
Adam are conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity.” 

“Now that all mankind are by nature in a state of guilt and 
condemnation, is evident from the whole strain of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Again: “Thus I have laid before you what the 
Scripture teaches us on the sinfulness of our nature, including 
all the posterity of Adam, without exception.” Jd., p. 411. 

“That we are, by nature, in a state of sin, alienated from 
God, transgressors of his law, and liable to his wrath. If this 
were not the case, a Saviour would not be necessary; salvation 
would be a word without force, and even without meaning.” 
Id., p. 455. 

It is thus put beyond all doubt, that Dr. Witherspoon held 
and taught that Adam was the federal head of our race; that, 
as such, his descendants sinned in him, and fell with him, in his 
first transgression; that his sin is therefore so counted their 
sin, that they are regarded and treated as having committed 
it; and that in punishment of this sin, they are abandoned of 
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God, and, as a consequence, are all born in a state of moral 
defilement, which is, in this mammer, the punishment of this 
sin. That this affords the only solution of the universal cor- 
ruption and degradation of our race, inasmuch as it is the 
penalty and effect of Adam’s first sin. 


2. Inability. 


It is not denied nor questioned, that our New-school theolo- 
gians have found most formidable difficulties in accepting the 
doctrine of inability, in the sense of a real inability, irremova- 
ble by the sinner’s own powers. This is the real issue. Does 
the sinner labour under an inability to do works spiritually 
good, which divine power only can remove? Holding the dis- 
tinction of natural and moral ability and inability, decides 
nothing in this behalf, because these terms are used by different 
men in different senses. Some mean by natural ability, plenary 
ability, in the full Pelagian sense; others mean, a partial, or gra- 
cious; an Armenian, or Semi-Pelagian ability. The orthodox, 
however, use it, if at all, simply to denote the natural faculties 
of understanding, desire, and will, which are essential to moral 
agency and responsibility, and belong to man, as such, whether 
unfallen, fallen, or renewed by grace. So, by moral inability, 
the former class mean merely an aversion or unwillingness 
which the sinner can remove by his own will. The old Calvin- 
ists mean by moral inability, that indeed which characterizes 
fallen man; but still that which is real, which the subject of it 
cannot, while the Almighty power of God can, remove. The 
question is not, then, whether Witherspoon held to this distinc- 
tion of natural and moral ability. Turrettin recognised it also, 
so far as there is truth in it. So far as Old-school Presbyte- 
rians have objected to it, they have been influenced by the con- 
venient ambiguity of these terms, under which plenary Pelagian 
ability has so often disguised itself as a phase of inability. But 
what did Witherspoon hold? He says: 

‘From this metaphor, ‘EXcEPT A MAN BE BORN AGAIN, HE 
CANNOT SEE THE KINGDOM OF GoD,’ and other parallel expres- 
sions in the holy Scriptures, we may learn that the change 
here intended is SUPERNATURAL. When I say it is a super- 
natural change, I mean that it is what man cannot by his 
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own power effect without superior or divine aid. As we are 
‘by nature’ in a state of enmity or opposition to God, so this 
is what we cannot, of ourselves, overcome or remove. The 
exercise of our own rational powers, the persuasion of others, 
the application of all moral motives of every kind will be 
ineffectual, without the special operation of the Spirit and grace 
of God.” Vol. I., p. 126. 

“Do you give credit to the Scriptures? Do you form your 
opinions without partiality or prejudice from them? Then 
you must receive it as truth that man, in his natural state, can 
do nothing of himself to his own recovery, without the concur- 
rence of superior aid. If there is any meaning or propriety in 
Scripture language, we must yield to this. What more could 
be said than this, we are ‘dead’ in sin? What more incapable 
of action than one who is entirely deprived of life? 

“But lest there should be any remaining exception, the 
thing is asserted in plain and explicit terms, without any meta- 
phor, by the apostle John, from our Saviour’s own mouth: 
‘No man can come to me except the Father, who hath sent me, 
draw him.’”’ Pp. 127—8. 

‘‘Let us therefore settle it in our minds, that though we are 
of ourselves utterly unable to produce a change in our hearts, 
‘nothing is impossible with God.’ He first made them, and 
he is able to reform them. On a conviction of our own ina- 
bility, one would think we should but the more humbly and 
earnestly apply to him who is all-sufficient in power and grace. 
The deplorable naturally helpless state of sinners does not 
hinder exhortations to them in Scripture; and therefore takes 
not away their obligation to obey. See an address, where the 
strongest metaphors are retained, the exhortation given in 
these very terms, and the foundation of the duty plainly 
pointed out. ‘Wherefore he saith, awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’ 
From which it is very plain that the moral inability under 
which sinners now lie, as a consequence of the fall, is not of 
such a nature as to take away the guilt of sin, the propriety of 
exhortations to duty, or the necessity of endeavours after 
recovery.” Jd. p. 134. 
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3. Regeneration. 

While Dr. Witherspoon’s views*of inability are involved with 
his views on regeneration, so as either to intimate or express 
them, yet there are one or two points of great perplexity to 
our New-school brethren, on which he declares himself ex- 
plicitly, and which therefore deserve attention. 

Dr. Duffield, in the article from which we quoted the intro- 
duction to our remarks, says of the New-school Presbyterian, 
that when called “‘with Dr. Owen and the old Calvinists to 
speak of original or indwelling sin (moral corruption) as a 
principle, or SOMETHING which has the efficiency of cause, and 
which exists in man anterior to any acts performed by them, he 
demurs and resists such a trespass on his liberty in Christ.” 
P. 590. 

And yet it is one of the illustrations furnished by this, as 
well as other like efforts, of the inherent, self-affirming power 
of the truth, that in the next page but one, Dr. Duffield gives 
the following as an authoritative expression of New-school — 
doctrine. ‘We say of men in general that they are sinful; 
because of the manifestation of SOMETHING wrong or sinful in 
the state of mind and heart, the passions, affections, habits, 
and purposes which determine their choices and conduct.” 
The italics and small capitals are ours. 

This intense repugnance to the idea of a principle in the soul, 
back, and causative of, acts whether sinful or holy, he manifests, 
not only as related to original sin, but to the effect of regenera- 
tion in the soul, in implanting a principle of spiritual life. He 
says, ‘‘ This is the theology of Old-school Presbyterians on the 
subject, who talk of implanting or infusing into the soul a prin- 
ciple of spiritual life.” P. 595. 

What says Witherspoon “on the subject ?” 

“Regeneration, then, is communicating this new principle, 
and giving it such force as it may obtain, and preserve the 
ascendancy, and habitually govern the will.’’ Vol. I., p. 188. 

“But regeneration consists in the principle being implanted, 
obtaining the ascendancy, and habitually prevailing over its 
opposite.” P. 149. 

“Another excellent and useful evidence of regeneration, is 
the sanctification of natural and lawful affections. There are, 
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perhaps, few either more sure or plain evidences of real religion 
than this. Regeneration doés not consist in giving us new 
souls, new faculties, new affections, but in giving a new tendency 
and effect to those we had before. There are many persons to 
whom we bear naturally an affection, and it is far from being 
the design of religion to destroy this affection; but to regulate 
it in its measure, to keep it in its proper channel, and.direct it 
to its proper end.” P. 159. 

We are very sure that many of our New-school brethren 
understand sufficiently, that an inward moral disposition or 
principle means a state of the moral faculties, involving facility 
and aptitude for, and tendency to, a given sort of exercises; that 
men have moral dispositions or principles, by nature, such as 
are sinful, or lead to acts of sin; that, by regeneration, these 
are taken away, and holy principles or dispositions, (that is, an 
inward state disposing to holy exercises,) are implanted in their 
place. Many of them so express themselves, in accordance 
with reason, scripture, their own experience—all fact. What 
else can be meant in scripture by ‘‘the heart of stone,” and 
“the heart of flesh,”’ the ‘‘new heart,’”’ the “‘new creature,” 
the “‘good tree,”’ and the “corrupt tree,” the “old man which 
is corrupt according to deceitful lusts,” and the ‘new man 
which, after God, is created in righteousness and holiness” ? 
We confess that few things have amazed us more than the 
formidable embarrassments in which another class of our New- 
school brethren find themselves involved, when they come to 
deal with facts so simple, so obvious, and fundamental; espe- 
cially, when they cannot discuss consecutively this and cor- 
relate topics, without inadvertently expressing or implying 
what they array in spectral horrors on almost every page! 
Can it be denied that there is a “‘SOMETHING”’ in the state of 
the soul, by nature, which distinguishes the unregenerate from 
the regenerate? and a “‘SoMETHING’’ supernatural wrought in 
the soul in regeneration, which distinguishes the saint from the 
sinner? or that this something, in the former case, is a dispo- 
sition to sin; and, in the latter, a disposition to holy living? or 
that this disposition is a moral disposition or principle? Why 
then, such toilsome mystification of the subject, as if all this 
involved some “physical,” in the sense of “material,” quality; 
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or required for its removal or production the interposition of 
something styled “physical omntpotence,” in distinction from 
pure and simple Divine Omnipotence? Is not the following 
analysis of the nature of “principle,” as given by Edwards, 
simple, clear, incontrovertible ? 

“This new spiritual sense, and the new dispositions that 
attend it are no new faculties, but new principles of nature; I 
use the word principles for want of a word of more determinate 
signification. By a principle of nature in this place, I mean 
that foundation which is laid in nature, either old or new, for 
any particular manner or kind of exercise of the faculties of 
the soul; or a natural habit, or foundation for action, giving a 
person ability and disposition to exert the faculties in exercises 
of such a certain kind; so that to exert the faculties in that 
kind of exercises, may be said to be his nature. So this new 
spiritual sense is not a new faculty of understanding, but it is 
a new foundation Jaid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind 
of exercises of the same faculty of understanding. So that the 
new holy disposition of heart that attends this new sense, is not 
a new faculty of will, but a foundation laid in the nature of the 
soul, for a new kind of exercises of the same faculty of will.” — 
Religious Affections, Sect. 1. 


4. Divine Justice, and Christ’s Sufferings as related to it. 


One of the radical questions in issue respects the nature of 
that justice in God which punishes sin, and is displayed and 
vindicated by Christ’s death. Is it mere benevolence, or what 
some writers call “ general justice,” meting out rewards and 
penalties solely on principles of expediency, for the benefit of 
the universe, and providing for the remission of sin on the same 
principles? Or is it distributive justice, an unalterable dispo- 
sition to allot to each one his due—his “just recompense of 
reward,” and inflexibly visiting upon sin its merited penalty, 
either in the sinner’s own person, or that of an accepted sub- 
stitute? Dr. Witherspoon says: 

““When we consider the controversy about the justice of God, 
and what it implies, we shall see the greatest reason to suppose 
what is called his vindictive (vindicative—vindicatory) justice, 
v. 12, or disposition to punish sin, because it truly merits it, 
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even independently of any consequence of the punishment, 
either for the reformation of the person, or as an example to 
others. The idea of justice and guilt carries this in it, and if 
it did not, there would be an apparent iniquity in punishing 
any person for a purpose different from his own good.”’ Works, 
Wor. Up. 105: 

“God is merciful, but he is also just. And as there is no- 
thing more inseparable from the idea of sin and an accusing 
conscience, than merited punishment; so there is nothing more 
essential to the idea of justice in God than a disposition to in- 
flict it. This the Scripture everywhere declares, and the con- 
science of the guilty, who dreads his Maker’s presence, ratifies 
the truth.” Vol. I., p. 475. 

The next question ds, were Christ’s sufferings strictly in 
satisfaction of divine justice demanding inexorably the punish- 
ment of sin? 

Says Dr. Witherspoon, 

“The covenant promises Christ, the Mediator, to make satis- 
faction to divine justice, by his sufferings and death.” Vol. 
IV., p. 112. This is in a lecture, the whole object of which is 
to prove the reality and necessity of such satisfaction. 

Were Christ’s sufferings penal? New-school divinity de- 
nies this. It pronounces them a mere governmental expe- 
dient, to promote the highest welfare of the universe—a sym- 
bolical manifestation of God’s abhorrence of sin. But it strenu- 
ously denies that they are penal. What says Witherspoon? 

‘Now, Christ appears in Scripture as ‘the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world;’ as ‘giving his life’ for 
his people; as ‘bearing their sins in his own body on the tree.’ 
And indeed every expression is used that could well be im- 
agined to signify a propitiatory sacrifice, an atonement for sin, 
or the punishment of an innocent person in the room and stead 
of the guilty.” Vol. IV., pp. 270—1. 

“The second question upon the satisfaction is, whether it 
was just and proper to admit the substitution of an innocent 
person in the room of the guilty? This is what the Socinians 
combat with all their might. They say it is contrary to justice 
to punish an innocent person; that God must always treat 
things as they really are, and therefore can never reckon it a 
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proper atonement for sin, to punish one that never committed 
any sin. Before I state the reasohing in support of this funda- 
mental doctrine of the gospel,” &c. Vol. IV., p. 105. 


These passages need no comment. 


5. Justification by the Imputation of Christ’s Righteousness to the Believer. 


The difficulties of our New-school brethren with imputation, 
whether of Adam’s sin or Christ’s righteousness, are too familiar 
to need repetition here. It is easy to show that Dr. Wither- 
spoon was a stranger to them. 

“And therefore he raised up for them a Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who, as the second Adam, perfectly fulfilled the whole 
law, and offered himself up a sacrifice upon the cross in their 
stead; and that this his righteousness is imputed to them as the 
sole foundation of their justification in the sight of a holy God, 
and their reception into his favour.”’ Vol. L., p. 438. 

“Another circumstance in the plan of redemption through 
Christ, which will afford matter of wonder to the celestial 
spirits, is the free justification of sinners, and their acceptance 
with God, through the imputed righteousness of Christ. If it 
appears, astonishing that God, who distributes favour and 
punishment with most perfect equity, should punish the inno- 
cent, it appears equally so, that he should show favour to the 
guilty; that he should forgive their sins, accept their persons, 
and visit them with his loving-kindness, and all this for the 
merit and obedience of another.” Vol. L., p. 514. 

In his charge to Mr. Archibald Davidson, as one of the min- 
isters of Paisley, Scotland, he says:. 

“Tt is ordinary to meet with serious persons who complain 
much, that from many pulpits they hear little or nothing of the 
doctrine of the grace of God, that the grand and leading truths 
of the gospel are either flatly contradicted, or kept entirely out 
of view, or something else substituted in their place. I am far 
from saying that this is indeed the case. On the contrary, I 
tremble to think that it should be but barely possible; for all 
these doctrines are clearly contained in the Confession of Faith, 
which every minister in Scotland has subscribed.* If there- 


* And no less, at this present, every minister of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. 
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fore there be any among us who doth not preach the doctrine 
of original sin, of Christ’s imputed righteousness, justification 
by free grace, the necessity of regeneration and the operations 
of the Spirit, he is guilty of perjury of the worst kind, for 
which I know no excuse.” Jd. p. 347. 


6. The Value and Extent of Christ's Atonement. 


On this subject Dr. Witherspoon sets forth his views under 
three heads, which we shall now present to our readers. In 
regard to the first and third, there is little controversy among Old 
and New-school, or other evangelical Christians. In regard to 
the second, God’s design as to the extent of the atonement, or 
the persons for whom Christ died, our New-school brethren 
avow a most vehement and unrelenting antipathy to a definite 
atonement, and particular redemption. We have only to say, 
that (exegesis aside,) the following views of Witherspoon are 
essentially coincident with our own, and those of Old-school 
Presbyterians generally. 

“1, The obedience and death of Christ is of value sufficient to 
expiate the guilt of all the sins of every individual that ever 
lived or ever shall live on earth. This cannot be denied, 
since the subjects to be redeemed are finite, the price paid for 
their redemption is infinite. He suffered in the human nature, 
but that nature intimately and personally united to the divine; 
so that Christ the Mediator, the gift of God for the redemption 
of sinners, is often called his own and his eternal Son: Rom, 
viii. 82, ‘He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him freely ave us all 
things?’ Such was the union of the divine and human nature 
in Christ, that the blood which was the purchase of our 
redemption, is expressly called the blood of God. Acts xx. 
28: ‘To feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood.’ This is the great mystery of godliness, God 
manifested in the flesh, in which all our thoughts are lost and 
swallowed up. : 

“2. Notwithstanding this, every individual of the human 
race is not in fact partaker of the blessings of his purchase; 
but many die in their sins, and perish for ever. This will as 
little admit of any doubt. Multitudes have died who never 
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heard of the name of Christ, or salvation through him; many 
have lived and died blaspheming. his person, and despising his 
undertaking; many have died in unbelief and impenitence, 
serving divers lusts and passions; and if the Scripture is true, 
he will at last render unto them according to their works. So 
that if we admit that the works of God are known to him 
from the beginning of the world, it can never be true, that, in 
his eternal counsels, Christ died to save those, who after all 
that he hath done, shall be miserable for ever. ‘ He is a rock, 
his work is perfect.’ His design never could be frustrated; 
but, as the apostle Paul expresses it, Rom. xi. 7, ‘The election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded.’ But, 

“3. There is in the death of Christ a sufficient foundation 
laid for preaching the gospel indefinitely to all without excep- 
tion. It is the command of God, that this should be done. 
Mark xvi. 15, ‘And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ The effect of 
this is, that the misery of the unbelieving and impenitent shall ' 
lie entirely at their own door; and they shall not only die in 
their sins, but shall suffer to eternity for this most heinous of 
all sins, despising the remedy, and refusing to hear the Son of 
God. Heb. x. 26, 27, ‘For if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries.’ 
Let us neither refuse our assent to any part of the revealed will 
of God, nor foolishly imagine an opposition between one part of 
it an another. All the obscurity arises from the weakness of 
our understandings: but let God be true, and every man a liar. 
That there is a sense in which Christ died for all men, even for 
those who perish, is plain from the very words of Scripture: 
1 Tim. iv. 10, ‘For therefore we both labour and suffer reproach, 
because we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all 
men, especially of them that believe.’ 1 Cor. viii. 11, ‘And 
through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died?’ Thus it appears that both in a national 
and personal view, ‘Christ is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but for those of the whole world.’” Vol. L., 
pp. 479—481. 
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Dr. Duffield shows his confused, self-contradictory conception 
of the views of Old-school Presbyterians, on this, as elsewhere, 
throughout the whole circle of points known as old Calvinism, 
in the following representation: 

“This Old-school view of the definite nature of the atone- 
ment is felt, by many besides the New-school, to throw embar- 
rassment in the way of the free and universal offer of salvation 
in the preaching of the gospel. It is but just, however, to say, 
that all Old-school Presbyterians do not deny the indefinite 
nature of the atonement. Some believe and preach its availa- 
bility for all, affirming its infinite sufficiency, as in itself ade- 
quate to the whole human race, though not designed by God 
to be actually applied to all.” P. 624. 

The ground on which some of our ministers are thus relieved 
from the charge of throwing “embarrassment in the way of the 
free and universal offer of the gospel,” applies to all. This 
ground is said to be their holding to the ‘infinite sufficiency” 
of the atonement for all men, in itself considered, although it 
is “designed” only to be applied to the elect. But this ground 
of exemption from this charge applies to all the ministers of 
our church—the exceptions, if any, requiring no notice. They 
do not limit the atonement as to its intrinsic sufficiency, or the 
universality of its offer in good faith to all men; but solely as 
to the design of its application. It is in this design as to the 
persons for whom this atonement was intended, and in this 
alone, that they hold it to be definite. And in this sense, those 
described by Dr. Duffield, as well as others, do “‘deny the inde- 
finite nature of the atonement.”’ 

After the published declaration from so high an authority, 
that Dr. Witherspoon had so largely moulded the theology of 
New-school Presbyterians, we have felt that an exhibition of 
his doctrines on the cardinal points in issue between us and 
them, was imperiously demanded. All know the celebrity and 
authority of his name, while few have access to his works, 
which are now, unfortunately, nearly out of print. It is enough 
for us to say, that while we do not undertake to be sponsors for 
all that Dr. Witherspoon or any other man has said on theolo- 
gical subjects, his theology is radically and essentially that of 
Old-school Presbyterians, and of the Catechisms and Confessions 
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common to both branches of the church. This we think has 
undeniably been made to appear. And it would be a great 
gratification to us, if we could in justice to the truth, leave our 
summation of the whole matter here, without any qualifying 
statement to mar this delightful appearance and foretokening 
of doctrinal concord. 

We are bound, however, in candor to say, that the type of 
theology advocated by Dr. Duffield, and by him represented to 
be that of New-school Presbyterians as a body, is widely dis- 
sonant from ours and Witherspoon’s, notwithstanding all the 
moulding influence over his communion, attributed by Dr. Duf- 
field to the latter. Indeed, if Dr. Duffield has done justice to 
his brethren, they are further from Dr. Witherspoon’s theology 
than we had the happiness to believe, before reading his article. 
He stands very nearly on the precise ground of the New 
Divinity theologians a quarter of a century ago. He not only 
retains their peculiarities and innovations very nearly intact, 
but most of their injurious prejudices and misconceptions of’ 
Old Calvinism. He also revives and makes prominent the 
partisan views and feelings in regard to the causes and inci- 
dents of the disruption, and the course of the Old-school rela- 
tive thereto, which have so Jong lost their life and power, and 
disappeared from the stage, that, on being now arrayed before 
us, they appear less like living things than as ghosts of the 
departed. We do not think the cause of truth or charity will 
gain by our reéntering a field of by-gone controversy, which is 
without any living issues, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, or practical, 
and can yield little fruit but crimination and recrimination. At 
all events, we can well afford to waive all correction and refuta- 
tion of minute historical errors, when, in regard to all the 
great issues involved—the mixture of the Congregational with 
Presbyterian discipline by the famous ‘Plan of Union,” and 
doing the church-work of missions and ministerial education by 
voluntary societies, instead of ecclesiastical agencies—they 
have been led substantially to our ground, and repudiate them 
almost as strenuously as ourselves. Of course, this eliminates a 
great cause of difference between us, which would obstruct the 
way to future union. 

And we would fain hope, nay, we confidently believe, that 
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the doctrinal differences between us are narrowing down more 
than would appear from Dr. Duffield’s representations, honest 
and well-intended as they doubtless are. We do not doubt 
that, with reference to the conflicts of thirty years ago, Dr. 
Duffield is a representative champion of the New-school, and 
so speaks by authority. But twenty, or even ten years, often 
bring about momentous changes. How has it been with the 
ecclesiastical questions to which we have adverted? And may 
it not have been so, in greater or. less measure, in regard to 
doctrine which is apt to sympathize more or less with ecclesi- 
astical order? The opinions which are gaining ground in any 
communion, may be largely determined by the doctrinal pro- 
clivities of its younger ministers. The formative forces and 
deep under-currents which determine these, sometimes elude 
the notice of the veterans, who live largely in the conflicts of a 
previous generation, in which they were leading actors. Cer- 
tainly, unless we are greatly mistaken, the type of doctrine 
now working into the minds of the younger ministers of the 
other branch of the church, is quite different from that which led 
to the trial of some of its great leaders for heresy in past days. 
We must remember that a race of ministers is coming upon the 
stage who were then unborn. The representatives and guides 
of their opinions speak in a different dialect from these former 
leaders. Some among them have published to the world their 
emphatic rejection and able refutation of some of those doc- 
trinal innovations, which were of such potent efficacy in rending 
our church in twain. We need not b@smore explicit now and 
here. He who runs may read. We may advert to the unde- 
niable fact, that the two oldest and largest theological semina- 
ries of the other branch of the church have each selected a 
professor from our own body, whom we were reluctant to spare. 

For these and other reasons, we trust that Dr. Duffield is an 
inadequate expounder of the doctrines now rising to the ascen- 
dency in the New-school body. We hope the doctrinal diver- 
gence between the two bodies is less than his paper would 
indicate. But it is no less certain, that his article proves that 
things are not yet ripe for re-union, and that, for the present, 
peace and amity will be best preserved by remaining as we are. 
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We trust that it will not always, or even long, be so. But 
union will be delayed, or frustrated as to all good effects, by 
attempting to force it prematurely. It will yield only an abor- 
tion, or an Ishmael, instead of the real child of promise. 


Art. 1V.—Micah’s Prophecy of Christ. 


THE quotation contained in the sixth verse of the second chap- 
ter of Matthew is admitted, on all hands, to be taken from the 
first verse of the fifth chapter of Micah. As to the Greek 
and Hebrew text, there is no doubt or dispute. The only 
emendations which have been proposed are purely conjectural. 
Venema, for example, proposes to omit the words 77 ’Jovda, on 
account of the unusual and difficult construction; and Fritzsche, 
instead of tot, reads tai¢ Ayrepdow, agreeing with zddeow 
understood, and meaning among the chief cities of Judah, in 
order to avoid the supposed incongruity of calling Bethlehem 
the least, éhaytotn, 1. €., éhaytoty nokc, the least town, among 
the princes or governors of Judah. But these emendations are 
entirely unnecessary. The 77 ’Jodda, which distinguishes the 
Bethlehem here meant, from a place of the same name belong- 
ing to the tribe of Zebulon,* is elliptically used, in accordance 
with a common Hebrew, idiom (Aaah ond-n-z,) and with our 
own, when we connect name of a town with that of the 
state in which it lies, without an intervening preposition, as in 
Princeton, New Jersey. As to the other case, the explanation 
of the seeming incongruity, if indeed so slight a solecism needs 
an explanation, is, that the address is to the town of Bethle- 
hem, not as such, or on its own account, but in allusion to the 
person who was to come out of it, and who is therefore here 
compared with the princes of Judah, though the adjective 
agrees in gender with the town itself. 

But though the preliminary questions are thus easily dis- 
posed of, when we come to compare the quotation with the 
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Hebrew text, we are met at once by several remarkable dis- 
crepancies. Let us examine them in juxtaposition. 

Kai ob, Bidet p, 7p’ 10b0a, oddapds ehaytory & ev cote Hyeps- 
ow lovda: 8x aod yap eehevactae Hyrovpevoc, bateg oepavet TOY 
Aadv pov tov Ioana. 

And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, (i. e., in the land of 
Judah,) art by no means least among the chiefs of Judah; for 
out of thee shall come forth a leader, (chief or governor, jyobpe- 
voc,) who shall feed my people Israel. 


Pegg RED ob ya py] phen nigh res nodes onbeme apy 
tooiy Wate DYpA Thkyinn Saba Sein 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands of Judah, out of thee shall come forth to me (or for 
me) one to be a ruler in Israel, and his going forth (or the 
places of his going forth) are from antiquity, the days of 
eternity. 

The last words are added to complete the sentence, and 
because of their importance to the exegesis of the passage in 
Micah. They are not included in the quotation, as will be 
seen more clearly afterwards, because the point in question 
was the place of the Messiah’s birth, and not his preéxistence. 

It is evident, at first sight, that the points of difference 
between these passages are too great to admit of our regarding 
one as an exact translation of the other. And the question 
thus arises, whether the disagreement is in sense and substance, 
or in the mere external form in which the same thought is 
exhibited. In order to determine this, it will be necessary to 
take up the variations serdatém—with one exception, in the 
order of the text itself. 

1. To the noapx onb=na of the Hebrew corresponds the 
By heey yh "Iobda of the Greek, in explanation of which differ- 
ence an eminent writer upon biblical geography* suggests, that 
Ephratah was the district in which Bethlehem was situate, 
and therefore included in the larger term employed by Matthew. 
The difference would then be nothing more nor less than that 
between the phrases, Princeton, New Jersey, and Princeton, 


* Bachiene, ii. 2, p. 7. 
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Mercer County, or, to take a more distinguished illustration 
between London, Middlesex, and London, England. But this 
geographical hypothesis appears to rest on no foundation, and 
is, in this case, perfectly unnecessary, since the seeming dis- 
crepancy is at once removed by referring to Gen. xxxv. 19, 
where it is said that ‘Rachel died and was buried im the way 
to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.” Hphrath and Ephratah are 
slightly varied forms of the same name. And as we find the 
two names thus identified in Genesis, so in the book of Ruth 
(iv. 11) we find the two combined in a sort of proverbial paral- 
lelism: “Do thou worthily in Zphratah, and be famous in 
Bethlehem.” Now as there was at least one other Bethlehem, 
the purpose of distinction was effectually answered by the addi- 
tion of a second name which was not common to both places. 
Bethlehem Ephratah means nothing more, then, than the 
Bethlehem belonging to the tribe of Judah, which idea is the 
very one expressed by the form of the Greek version. Why 
the form was varied, is a question which depends upon another’ 
to be afterwards considered, as to the origin and the design of 
the translation which appears in Matthew. It will here be 
sufficient to quote Hengstenberg’s suggestion,* that the pro- 
phet, instead of the more common designation (Bethlehem- 
Judah) uses one borrowed from the thirty-fifth of Genesis, 
because there are several other allusions to that chapter in the 
context, and because he intended an allusion, at the same time, 
to the etymology of both names, as denoting plenty. But 
when the prophecy was quoted, these considerations had no 
force, and as the end of the quotation was to point out Bethle- 
hem in Judah as the place of the Messiah’s birth, the common 
and explicit form was naturally used instead of the more allu- 
sive and obscure one, which had, no doubt, become obsolete in 
Matthew’s time. More than enough has now been said to show 
that notwithstanding the diversity of form, as to the first point, 
the same idea is expressed in both cases. 

2. The next point of difference is in the -pby of the Hebrew, as 
compared with the Greek #yeudarv, the one denoting thousands, 
and the other chiefs or governors. This diversity has led to a 
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conjectural emendation of the Masoretic text, by which the point- 
ing of the *p>x, thousands, would be changed as’ to read “pbx, 
dukes, captains, governors.* But in addition to the total want 
of all external evidence, it has been well objected, that nbs 
is used in the general sense of ruler only by the later Hebrew 
writers,{ while in earlier times, it was employed as a peculiar 
title of the Edomitish chieftains, just as Ozar, though a deriva- 
tive of Cesar, is confined in usage to the Emperor of Russia. 
The true solution of the difficulty lies in the consideration, that 
the thousands of Judah does not mean the multitudes, the 
numerous population of that tribe, but its branches, subdi- 
visions, or great families, with evident allusion to the decimal 
arrangement, both of tribes and armies, which has been usual 
in Oriental countries, since the days of the patriarchs, and 
with reference to which, the chiefs of the Hebrew tribes are 
more than once called the heads of the thousands of Israel.t 
Now the prophet, though he formally addresses Bethlehem 
itself, may be supposed to address it in the person of its chief 
or representative, in consequence of which the Hebrew adjective 
and pronoun ("yx and omy) are in the masculine form, al- 
though the names of towns are generally feminine. And hence 
it is that the comparison, instead of being made between the 
town referred to and the other towns of Judah, is between that 
town, as represented by its chief, and the other chiefs, or heads 
of the thousands of Judah; and yrepyoaev, though not a strict 
translation of "bx, conveys substantially the same idea. 

3. Another difference of less importance is the omission of 
the phrase to me in Matthew’s version. The reason of this 
may be, that the > is expletive or pleonastic, like 45 in 45-93, 
go thou, literally go to thee,§ a similar idiomatic use of me being 
common in old English after certain active verbs. But if the 
phrase has an independent meaning, it is not to be explained, 
as some suppose,|| that the prophet uses it in application to 
himself, as representing the whole people—out of thee shall 
come, for me, for my benefit, for that of Israel—but rather that 


* J.D. Michaelis. Justi on Micah. 
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the words are those of God himself—out of thee shall he come 
forth to me, for me—in execution of my purpose, in obedience 
to my call, for the promotion of my glory.* Thus understood, 
this phrase is certainly no unimportant part of the original 
passage; but its omission does not vitiate the version, any more 
than that of the momentous clause, with which the sentence, in 
the Hebrew, closes; and for this one reason, in both cases, that 
the end of the quotation was to identify the place of the Mes- 
siah’s birth, which might be done, and is done, without intro- 
ducing every thing which stands connected with that fact in 
the prediction, although these accompanying circumstances, in 
themselves, may be no less important than the one to be 
established. 

4. To the words Sana Sein, a ruler in Israel, corresponds 
the Greek clause, date¢ mocyavet tov dady pov tov “lapana, 
who shall feed my people Israel. The comparison of kings 
and other magistrates to shepherds, as it must have had its 
origin in times of primitive and pastoral simplicity, is often 
met with in the oldest heathen writers, as in Homer, who 
familiarly describes his royal heroes as the shepherds of the 
people, while in Scripture we can trace it, not to the habits of 
the patriarchal ages merely, but to a divine declaration made 
to David: and the Lord said to thee, thou shalt feed my people 
Israel, and thow shalt be a captain over Israel.t The noun 
translated captain, (3522) and the verb translated feed (n»4n) 
correspond exactly to the Greek #yovpevog and zopyavet; 
which are in fact the very terms employed in the Septuagint 
version of the text in Samuel. So it seems, that in departing 
from the cpsissima verba of the. prophet, the evangelist has 
introduced a striking allusion to another passage, while, at the 
same time, he conveys the sense of Micah in a form implying 
the peculiar character of the Messiah’s kingdom and relation 
to his subjects. In this case, there is neither deviation nor 
omission, but amplification and elucidation of the prophet’s 
language. 

5. We have reserved the last place for that point of difference 
which seems, at first sight, the most serious of all, and to a 
superficial reader, may appear to be incapable of any explana- 
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tion, which will reconcile the Greek and Hebrew text, without 
impugning the authority of either. And yet it will be found 
to be a signal instance of the paradoxical but certain fact, that 
forms of speech which, in themselves considered, seem directly 
contradictory, may be legitimately used for the expression of 
the same idea. The difference to which I now refer is this, 
that while Micah speaks of Bethlehem as too small to be among 
the thousands of Judah, the very same object is addressed, in 
the quotation, as by no means the least among the princes of 
Judah, the Greek apparently denying what the Hebrew most 
explicitly affirms. 

To escape this seeming contradiction, it has been proposed 
to read the first clause as a question: And thou, Bethlehem (in 
the) land of Judah, art thou least?* &c.; but from the neces- 
sity of this unnatural and forced construction we are happily 
relieved by the facility with which the two apparently dis- 
cordant forms admit of being reconciled by paying due regard 
to the design and scope of the original passage. When the 
prophet says that out of Bethlehem the promised Ruler was to 
be expected, why does he speak of its small size and insignifi- 
cance at all? For the purpose, evidently, of contrasting its 
external meanness with the moral grandeur which was to invest 
it. Or, in other words, he means to say, that although small 
in one sense, it was in another to be great, and might prospec- 
tively be looked upon as great already. It is only by suppos- 
ing this to be the prophet’s meaning, that the mention of the 
outward insignificance of Bethlehem is rendered at all relevant 
to his design. And this is precisely what the Greek transla- 
tion makes the prophet say; while in the Hebrew, he asserts 
directly the external littleness of Bethlehem, and indirectly 
intimates its future greatness by foretelling the event from 
which that greatness was to spring; the former circum- 
stance is, in the Greek translation, merged in a direct assertion 
of the latter. While the original says, Bethlehem is small in 
one sense, but a certain thing shall happen, which will make 
the place great, in another and a higher sense; the version 
says, Bethlehem is great because that same thing is to happen. 


* Paulus, quoted by Hengstenberg, (Chr. Th. 8, p. 824,) who denies Paulus’ 
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There is here no contradiction, any more than if we should 
address a poor man thus: ‘ Youare very poor in outward things, 
but you are rich in faith;’ and he should report my words in 
this form: ‘You are rich, for you abound in faith.’ Whoever 
can discover in these forms an inconsistency, much more a con- 
tradiction, may be pardoned for imagining a similar dis- 
crepancy between the text of Micah and the paraphrase of 
Matthew. 

From this detailed comparison we may draw these two con- 
clusions, 1. That between the version and original there is not 
any disagreement, as to substance, and in form no discrepancy 
that argues any other difference between the writers than a dif- 
ference of their immediate purpose in the utterance of one and 
the same truth. In both, the birth of the Messiah, and the 
place of that event, and the distinction which the place would, 
thus acquire, are distinctly and harmoniously displayed to 
view; while all the changes in the manner of expression, which 
are found in the quotation, are of such a nature as to make it 
clearer, and precisely such as might be looked for in the appli- 
cation of a prophecy long after it was given. 

2. The second conclusion is, that notwithstanding this agree- 
ment in the scope and import of the passages, the variations in 
the form are such as to preclude the supposition that the one 
was ever meant to be, in strictness of speech, a translation of 
the other; and as the Greek retains the prominent idea of the 
Hebrew, but omits some words, and exchanges others for more 
full and clear expressions, it deserves to be regarded, not as an 
incorrect translation, which would have changed the sense and 
made the language more obscure, but as an intentional and 
admirable paraphrase. 

Now the Septuagint version often deals in paraphrase, and 
since that version was in common use among the Jews in 
Matthew’s time, the question here occurs whether this quota- 
tion was derived from that source. On comparison, however, 
you will find, that the Septuagint version of the Hebrew text, 
in this case, is remarkably exact and literal. It is as follows: 
Kai ob, Bydieép oixog’? Egoada, dheyootbs & tod sivae év yehiacey 
Lodda: &x ood proc e&ehevoetae tod sivas et¢ doyovta tod ’lapani, 
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manuscripts read éy tw ’/opahs, which makes the agreement 
with the Hebrew still more perfect. The only material devia- 
tion from the Hebrew text consists in the insertion of otzoc 
before “Eypadd, which Fritzsche regards as a marginal gloss 
introduced into the text, while Hengstenberg supposes that 
Ephratah, the name of a place, was confounded by the Greek 
translator with Ephratah, the name of Caleb’s wife, who is 
mentioned in the first book of Chronicles,* and that he inserted 
ocxog merely to denote that the Ephratah depended, in con- 
struction, on the foregoing Beth-lehem, which means the house 
of bread. It may be, however, that, through mere inadver- 
tence, the original word na was first transcribed and then 
translated. But be this as it may, it is certain that the Sep- 
tuagint version is, with this exception, rigidly exact, and can- 
not therefore be made use of to explain the paraphrastic form 
of that employed by Matthew. 

There is another explanation, which some writers have 
adopted, and which rests upon the supposition that the version 
of the prophecy here given is in no sense that of Matthew, 
who contents himself with telling what the chief priests and the 
scribes replied to Herod’s question, without attempting to cor- 
rect the obvious faults of their quotation. But as that quota- 
tion coincides with the original in every point which could have 
had the slightest bearing upon subsequent events, it is certainly 
not easy to conceive why Matthew should have introduced it, if 
it was erroneous in minor points, instead of giving a correct 
translation, or referring to the prophecy without transcribing 
it. Another argument against this supposition has been urged, 
with no small ingenuity and force, in Hengstenberg’s Christo- 
logy, viz., that Matthew in his whole account of Christ’s con- 
ception, birth, and childhood, had it constantly in view, as a 
chief end, to point out the events in which prophecy had been 
fulfilled. Hence the number of quotations from the prophets 
found in the beginning of his book, and hence, too, the omission 
of some striking facts in our Saviour’s early history, such as 
his mother’s previous residence in Nazareth, and the occasion 
of her being in Bethlehem when he was born. All this is omit- 
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ted, while the fact that he was born there, is prominently stated, 
for the sake of introducing the, fulfilment of this prophecy. 
The same design and rule in the selection of his facts is traced 
by Hengstenberg throughout the first two chapters, with a 
clearness which constrains us to believe that Matthew could 
not, in consistency with his design and his peculiar method, 
have adopted this quotation from the scribes, without intending 
to adopt it as his own. And when it is considered that the 
scribes, no doubt, did what any Jewish rabbi would do now, in 
any quarter of the world, if questioned by a Jewish ruler, that 
is, quote the prophecy itself in Hebrew, the most probable con- 
clusion is that Matthew is the sole and independent author of 
the Greek translation, and that its paraphrastic form came from 
his intention to explain the text as well as quote it. Now, to 
us, who are believers in his inspiration, this, so far from im- 
pairing the authority and genuineness of the Greek translation, 
on the contrary enhances it; and we enjoy the very great ad- 
vantage of an apostle’s comment on a prophet’s text. 

Having finished our comparison of the quotation with the 
passage quoted, it remains to be considered whether the sense 
put upon the text in the quotation is the sense of the original. 
By sense is here meant, not the meaning of the words, but the 
drift and application of the sentence. Let us glance at the 
circumstances of the case. Magi, or wise men from the east, 
had come, directed by a star, to find the new-born King of the 
Jews, and Herod, upon hearing their inquiries, calls upon the 
official expounders of the law to say where Christ, or the 
Messiah, should be born, and they, in answer, quote this 
passage, which they introduce by saying, odtw yap yéypantae 
dca tov mpopytov, for this it has been written by the prophet. 
It is clear, from this view of the context, and from what has 
been already said, that the priests and scribes regarded this as 
a prediction of Messiah, and that Matthew looked upon it as 
accomplished in the birth of Jesus Christ. There is here no 
room for the favourite hypothesis of mere accommodation or 
poetical allusion, and to that of false or mistaken application 
we cannot subscribe, without renouncing our belief in Matthew’s 
inspiration. It remains then to be seen, whether the prophecy 
in Micah really relates to the Messiah, and if so, whether it 
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relates to him exclusively, or to another person, in its first and 
lowest sense, and then to the Messiah in its last and highest. 

A very slight inspection of the prophecy of Micah will suffice 
to show that it displays, in an unusual degree, that character- 
istic feature of prophetic composition, which consists in the 
abrupt and frequent alternation of encouragements and threaten- 
ings. The book contains a series of predictions with respect to 
the downfall both of Israel and Judah, each succeeded and 
relieved by an exhilarating view of that auspicious period when 
all should be restored, enlarged, and beautified, and placed 
beyond the reach of subsequent vicissitudes. Thus the first 
two chapters, which contain a clear prediction of captivity, are 
closed by the assurance that the breaker is come up before them, 
i. e., & breaker-down of prison-doors, that they have broken up, 
and is abruptly closed with this remarkable assurance: I will 
gather, I will gather even all of thee, O Jacob, I will gather the 
remnant of Israel; I will put them together as the sheep of 
Bozrah, as a flock in the midst of its pasture, they shall make a 
great noise from the multitude of men. The breaker comes up 
before them, (7. e., a breaker-down of prison-doors;) they break 
down, they pass through the gate, they go out by it, and their 
King passes before them, and Jehovah at their head. 

This encouraging assurance of deliverance, beheld in pro- 
phetic vision as already past or present, is immediately suc- 
ceeded by another melancholy picture of corruption and 
calamity, in which the prospect closes with a distant view of 
Zion ploughed as a field, and of Jerusalem in heaps. But 
here, by as sudden a transition as before, the prophet shifts 
the scene and introduces that remarkable prediction of the 
future exaltation of the church and aggregation of the Gen- 
tiles, which is also found at the beginning of the second 
chapter of Isaiah, but is here pursued further till it closes 
with the coming of the kingdom to the daughter of Jerusalem. 
And then begins another gloomy strain, in which Babylon is 
introduced by name, and the subsequent oppressions of the 
Syrians and Romans not obscurely intimated, one of the most 
prominent and striking features in the picture being the cessa- 
tion of the monarchy, and the unworthy treatment of the 
Jewish magistracy by their foreign enemies, a circumstance 
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which will prepare the way for the prediction, which is quoted 
by Matthew in the case before us, and which sets in contrast 
with the downfall of the monarchy, and the oppression of the 
Jewish rulers, the appearance of a prince, whose goings forth 
had been from everlasting, though the place of his nativity 
should be the small and unimportant town of Bethlehem. 

Now the simple question, in relation to this prophecy, is 
that asked by the eunuch in relation to another: ‘‘ Of whom 
speaketh the prophet thus?’ and this is almost answered by 
another: Of whom can he even be supposed to speak, if not 
of the Messiah? That the ancient Jews applied the words of 
Micah thus exclusively, is clear, not only from the Chaldee 
Paraphrase—from thee shall the Messiah come forth before me— 
but from the answer of the scribes to Herod—and the question 
asked by the people at the feast of tabernacles—Hath not the 
Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out 
of the town of Bethlehem where David was? After the birth 
of Christ had taken place at Bethlehem, and that fact was’ 
appealed to as a proof of his Messiahship, it came to be an object 
with the unbelieving Jews to do away with the prediction as 
specifically fixing the locality, and this they undertook to do, 
by making it mean merely that his origin was there, because he 
was descended from the family of David, which resided at Beth- 
lehem, and after all Jews were forbidden to reside there by the 
.Roman emperor, and thus the birth of the Messiah in the place 
foretold became impossible, they changed the application of the 
prophecy itself from the Messiah to Zerubbabel, in which they 
have been followed by no less a man than Grotius, who admits, 
however, that the passage was intended, in a higher sense, to 
be applied to Christ. But why resort to the embarrassing 
expedient of a double sense, when the exclusive application to 
Messiah is not only possible, but sanctioned by the uniform 
tradition of the ancients, until ‘after the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy itself; and when the first fulfilment of the promise 
in Zerubbabel must certainly have put an end to further 
expectation, which we find, however, from the answer of the 
scribes to Herod, hundreds of years afterwards. All this 
would be conclusive against Grotius’s opinion, even if the terms 
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of the prediction had been applicable to Zerubbabel, but how 
much more when they are utterly inapplicable to a man who 
was not born at Bethlehem, and of whom it never could be said 
that his goings forth had been of old, from everlasting—that he 
was born at Bethlehem, because he was descended from the 
house of David, and that the last clause of the verse in Micah 
was intended merely to set forth the great antiquity and con- 
sequent distinction of his race, are mere expedients to escape 
the obvious interpretation, and expedients which would never 
have been thought of, but for men’s unwillingness to see that 
the Messiah was eternal, and that his incarnation was to take 
place in a literal and outward sense at Bethlehem in Judah. 
The same thing may be said of the effect, though not of the 
intention, of an exposition given in the Targum and approved 
by Calvin, which applies the last clause of the verse in Micah 
to the purpose and decree of God respecting the Messiah, and 
not to his actual existence in eternity. To all such ingenious 
and refined evasions stands opposed the simple, obvious, most 
ancient, and most natural interpretation, which has been 
approved not only by the Jewish Sanhedrim and the apostle 
Matthew, but by the impartial though unfriendly testimony of 
the unbelieving German critics of the present day, who, having 
cast off all belief in inspiration, have no longer any motive for 
denying that the prophet Micah evidently did expect a super- 
human person to be born at Bethlehem, and that Matthew no 
less evidently did believe that this prediction was fulfilled in 
the nativity of Jesus. It is true that both the prophet and 
apostle are supposed by the writers now referred to, to have 
been the subjects of a mere delusion; but from what do they 
infer this? from the false assumption that neither miracle nor 
prophecy is possible or capable of proof by any evidence what- 
ever. But we who know better, through the grace of God, 
may profit by the frank concession which their premises afford 
us, while we throw away their impious and false conclusion with 
the scorn which it deserves. While we boldly and indignantly 
deny that either Micah or Matthew was in error, because one 
believed that Christ was to be born in Bethlehem and the other 
that Jesus of Nazareth was he, we may accept with gratitude, 
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and use with profit, the admission of these learned unbelievers, 
that the prophet and evangelist did so believe, and have so 
written. 

In this case, if in any one, the maxim is obligatory: 


Fas est ab hoste doceri. 


Art. V.—Report on Infant Baptism to the General Assocta- 
tion of Connecticut. 18638. 


Ir is one healthful and cheering symptom of the present state 
of Protestant Christianity, that there is a general and growing 
attention to the church relations of the children of the cove- 
nant. In pedo-baptist communions this increasing interest 
shows itself in the form of earnest and searching discussions 
and inquiries relative to the neglect of infant baptism, its 
causes, extent, and remedies; the precise relation to the church 
of baptized children; the respective duties and privileges of all 
the parties thereto; and the effect of a due recognition and 
understanding of these things, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, in promoting youthful piety, and therein the whole cause 
and kingdom of Christ in the world. Most of our readers are 
familiar with the extent and influence of the discussion on these 
topics in our own church within the few past years. The mind 
of our ministers and people has been steadily gravitating in one 
direction—that is, towards the exact ground taken on this sub- 
ject in our standards. There is a constant struggle to regain 
what we have lost, and bring back, not only our thinking, but 
our practice, to the requirements of our Confession of Faith and 
Directory. This is evinced in the utter refusal of the church 
to abate one jot or tittle of the stringency of the Book of Dis- 
cipline, in the premises. She would sooner bear all the evils 
of the clumsy and awkward judicial proceedings prescribed in 
the old book, than admit that baptized children are not so 
strictly members of the church as to be “subject to judicial 
prosecution.” It is not likely that all who opposed this pro- 
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posed innovation were equally clear and correct in the detailed 
reasons of their opposition. But there is no doubt that they 
were all actuated by one common desire, in no way to loosen, 
and in every way to strengthen, the bond which links children 
to the church and its Head. This universal desire in our com- 
munion needs no vindication, and is not only most salutary in 
its present influence, but full of promise for the future. 

It is not, however, our own church alone that is exercised on 
this momentous subject. The agitation is showing itself in 
greater or less degrees in all the chief Christian communions. 
Of this, the able and valuable pamphlet before us is one demon- 
stration. It has importance, not simply as the well-considered 
production of its author, the Rev. Robert G. Vermilye, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in East Windsor Seminary, but as the 
Report of a Committee to the General Association of Connec- 
ticut, and by that body ordered to be printed and circulated 
with its Minutes. 

After showing, by a careful collation of ecclesiastical statis- 
tics, the strong probability that, in the Congregational churches 
of Connecticut, not more than two children out of every five 
entitled to baptism, actually receive it, he proceeds to inquire 
into the causes of this portentous fact. These are mainly 
ignorance or erroneous views, or a lack of appreciation with 
regard to the meaning of the duties, privileges, and benefits of 
the ordinance. It is enough to bring any rite into disuse, when 
it comes to be regarded as meaningless and profitless. Or if, 
short of this, there be incertitude and confusion of mind about 
it, or if its practical significance and consequent duties, though 
not wholly unknown, be substantially ignored or forgotten, the 
sign will vanish with the thing signified, the seal with the stip- 
ulated benefits it ratifies to us. 

Dr. Vermilye cogently observes: 

‘Uncertainty in regard to the position of baptized children 
in the church, is doubtless one great cause of inattention to the 
ordinance. If infant baptism be an ordinance of divine 
appointment, a sign and seal of covenant relations, it confers 
some privileges, indicates some blessings, and implies some 
obligations. What are they? If it be an ordinance of the 
church of Christ, administered by it under its authority and 
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sanction, it must bring the subject into some relation to that 
church. What is that relation ?<It implies some duties, binding 
on all who are parties to the transaction. What are those 
duties? We do not stop to answer these questions. But it is 
not strange that the ordinance should go into decay, if impro- 
per views are entertained on these points. If all its meaning 
and power are exhausted in the moment of its administration,— 
if there is no difference between children who are baptized and 
those who are not baptized,—if the minister and the church 
have no care and provide no nourishment for these lambs of 
the flock, any more than for others,—if parents themselves 
look upon their children as having no more relation to the cove- 
nant of God and the church of Christ, than children born out 
of the covenant and never baptized, if this be our theory and 
practice, we must not be surprised at a growing inattention to 
this sacrament. The question will arise in many minds, to what 
purpose is it administered to children? Why bring children to 
an ordinance in the church, of which the church herself makes 
nothing, when it is over? If our children are precisely in the 
same position as others, why baptize them? Other advantages 
of the ordinance,—the conviction that it is somehow of divine 
authority, and will somehow be of service, the yearning of heart 
on the part of the parent to give up the child to God and 
invoke his blessing upon it,—will doubtless keep the practice 
alive among many. But many also will be affected by the 
opposite view. Now what are the facts in the case? We fear 
there is as much inconsistency and neglect on the part of the 
church, towards those who are baptized, as there is on the part 
of parents in presenting their children for baptism. Our chil- 
dren are baptized. How much are they taught as to the pecu- 
har privileges the ordinance implies, and its peculiar obliga- 
tions? How often are they, in any way, separated from others 
by a reference to this distinction? How much-care do they 
suppose the church has for them? How often are they ap- 
pealed to, by their baptismal vows and duties? How much is 
this made a means of Christian influence and culture in their 
younger years? What recognition is made of their baptismal 
relation, at any subsequent period of their Christian, or their 
natural life? If our baptized children are practically neglected, 
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as such, by the churches,—if they are as much as others, aliens 
to the commonwealth of Israel,—strangers and outcasts from 
the special love and care and watchfulness of the church,—if 
they have no part nor lot in her,—if their baptism is ignored 
practically, until they come to make a public profession of their 
faith,—here is one reason for the decline of the ordinance. An 
ordinance which means nothing, does nothing, effects nothing, 
—why it may as well be postponed, until its administration can 
signify and accomplish something. If the church disregards 
her own ordinances, why should she wonder that they sink into 
neglect, or even contempt?” 

The following, among several passages that might be selected, 
shows the writer’s sound scriptural insight into this great sub- 
ject, in its momentous bearings, alike by explicit statements, 
and suggestive implications. 

‘¢ And it is worth while to see, how this view of the covenant 
sweeps over the whole ground included in the doctrine of bap- 
tism. Baptism symbolizes the blessings of the covenant; 
regeneration by the Spirit, and holiness of heart, without which 
no man can see the Lord. The true view of baptism as a sign 
and seal of the covenant, takes away all ground for the dogma 
of baptismal regeneration; while it signifies the true cleansing 
by the divine Spirit. The covenant puts the parents in the pro- 
per position, for while pressing them with the most serious 
responsibility, it gives them something to lay hold of as a plea, 
and a ground of encouragement, something to expect, sealed 
with God’s promise. It puts the children in the proper posi- 
tion; within the pale of the covenant, by their descent from 
godly parents, baptism indicates and seals upon them their 
duties, furnishes a tender appeal to them to become followers of 
Christ, and publicly marks their introduction into that visible 
society in which the covenant is embodied. A proper view of 
the covenant puts the church in the right position. It imposes 
upon her some responsibilities for those who are by the divine 
will admitted to her ranks, and who are, presumptively, heirs 
of eternal life. Rightly viewed, it would save her from the 
inconsistency of marking her lambs with the sign of the king- 
dom of Christ, and then turning them forth amid the wolves of 
the world. It would make her feel that she, as well as the 
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parents, has something to do, in training up a generation who 
will serve the Lord, from their youth upwards.” 

The necessity for the continued discussion of some sides of 
this subject is not yet wholly superseded among ourselves. If 
the fama clamosa of the recent rejection by one of our Presby- 
teries, of a candidate, otherwise giving unexceptionable evi- 
dence of piety, because he could not tell the time and circum- 
stances of his conversion, be not wholly unfounded, as we trust 
it will prove to be, it is the most flagrant among various indica- 
tions, that the precious truths of Scripture relative to the chil- 
dren of the covenant and early piety, should be set forth in 
repeated inculcations, and manifold forms, ‘line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” We 
propose to offer a contribution in this behalf, by showing the 
interest which the children of the covenant have in the Lord, 
and the tendency of duly recognising that interest to promote 
the prevalence of pure religion, from the point of view (to 
which we have seldom seen reference made) in which it is pre-' 
sented in the book of Joshua xxii. 21—25, in the terms follow- 
ing: “Then the children of Reuben, and the children of Gad, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh answered, and said unto the 
heads of the thousands of Israel, The Lord God of gods, he 
knoweth, and Israel he shall know; if it be in rebellion, or if 
in transgression against the Lord, (save us not this day,) that 
we have built us an altar to turn from following the Lord, or if 
to offer thereon burnt-offering or meat-offering, or if to offer 
peace-offering thereon, let the Lord himself require it; and if 
we have not rather done it for fear of this thing, saying, 
In time to come your children might speak unto our children, 
saying, What have ye to do with the Lord God of Israel? For 
the Lord hath made Jordan a border between us and you, ye 
children of Reuben and children of Gad; ye have no part in 
the Lord: so shall your children make our children cease from 
fearing the Lord.” 

The import and bearing of this will be more evident if we 
take into view the circumstances and surroundings in which it 
was uttered. From the context it appears that the two and a 
half tribes, when separated by the river Jordan, from their 
brethren of the other nine and a half tribes, built a large altar 
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to the Lord. It was, of course, natural for their brethren to 
take for granted that this structure was built for the uses 
appropriate to it: for the offering of sacrifices to propitiate the 
favour of God in worship. This would have been setting up a 
rival altar and worship in competition with those already estab- 
lished on the other side of Jordan, among the more numerous 
tribes—the only one owned and blessed by the Most High. 
To set up another and competing worship, unauthorized and 
unblessed of God, was virtually to introduce heathenism and 
idolatry into the nation, and expose them to the wrath of 
Heaven. In this aspect of the case, the other tribes sent a 
great delegation to their brethren across the river, to expostu- 
late with them against a procedure so heaven-daring and peril- 
ous. The latter were not offended at the rebuke and remon- 
strance. Had their purposes in erecting the altar been what 
their brethren naturally supposed, they admit that the aversion 
manifested towards it would have been perfectly justifiable. 
But they explain that they had no such intent in the measure, 
as was so very naturally ascribed to them. They call God to 
witness that they designed to offer neither burnt-offering, peace- 
offering, nor ,meat-offering thereon. And in further solemn 
disavowal of all purpose to do this, or otherwise “turn from 
the Lord,” they imprecate God’s vengeance upon them, if they 
in the smallest degree entertained such a design. On the con- 
trary, their object in building the structure was to prevent the 
apostacy of their children from the true God. How? And 
according to what principle? They designed to make this a 
perpetual monument and witness to their posterity, that, 
although separated from the other tribes by the river Jordan, 
they were not divided from them as the covenant people of 
God; but with them were bound to the service, and entitled to 
the blessings stipulated in the covenant with Abraham their 
common parent, and for this purpose their federal head and 
representative. They were afraid that, in the absence of any 
such monumental token, the children of their brethren having 
the altar on their own side of Jordan, in future time, would 
deny the common interest of their own children in the covenant, 
and their rank among the people of God, and the community of 
duty and privilege thence resulting. They were consequently 
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afraid of the effect of this non-recognition of their children’s 
covenant interest and place among God’s people, by their bre- 
thren across the river, who had the visible institutions and 
public ordinances of religion exclusively amongst themselves. 
They apprehended it would lead them to forget and forsake 
God; to sink into irreligion and apostacy; in their own words, 
“to cease from fearing the Lord.” They appeal to God if 
they “have not rather done it, for fear of this thing, saying, in 
time to come, your children might speak unto our children, say- 
ing, What have ye to do with the Lord God of Israel? For the 
Lord hath made Jordan a border between us and you, ye chil- 
dren of Reuben and children of Gad; ye have no part in the 
Lord: so shall your children make our children cease from fear- 
ing the Lord.”’ This explanation not only satisfied, it “pleased” 
the deputies sent by the other tribes, and the whole people of 
Israel. It shows, therefore, that the reasons assigned for the 
building of the altar, and the principles implied or expressed in 
those reasons, were conclusive, and of undisputed validity, with © 
all God’s ancient people, especially with those most jealous of 
his honour, glory, and religion. What were these principles? 
Undeniably these:—To deny or refuse to recognise the “part 
in the Lord,” ¢. e., the interest in divine promises, privileges, 
and endowments, which is the peculiar prerogative of the chil- 
dren of the covenant, is to promote irreligion and apostacy: 
conversely, to recognise this interest, and act conformably to 
such recognition, tends greatly to promote piety, and prevent 
’ fatal lapses in the offspring of the pious. 

We have thus brought to view the immense importance to the 
welfare of religion, of duly apprehending and appreciating the 
covenant interest of the children of the church, in the Lord; 
and of their being treated accordingly by their parents, guar- 
dians, teachers, and the church, in their training and nurture. 

What we now aim to set forth will be comprised under the 
following heads. 

1. What is the peculiar “Part,” or interest in God, which 
his covenant bestows on the seed of his servants. 

2, The extent to which it has been denied, forgotten, or 
ignored, together with the causes and consequences thereof. 
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3. The practical applications of the subject to the various 
classes whom it concerns. 

1. This part which the children of the covenant have in their 
covenant-keeping God, is set forth with unmistakable distinct- 
ness in the very terms of the original covenant itself. And 
this all later statements and representations do but confirm, 
explain, and apply. It is “‘to be a God to thee, and thy seed 

‘after thee.” Over and above all that was local and temporary, 
with regard to their entrance into Canaan, the express stipu- 
lation of this ‘‘everlasting covenant” was, “And I will be their 
God.” Can there be any mistake about this? Was it anything 
less.than the covenant of grace and salvation in Christ, pre- 
cisely the same as made to Abraham and his seed? Can God 
promise more for any, than to be their God? If any doubt 
could exist as to this interpretation, the New Testament com- 
ments of the apostle Paul place it beyond all doubt. Describ- 
ing to his own countrymen (see Heb. viii. 10) the new covenant, 
he thus recites the promise of the Lord: “TI will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a people.” So in 
2 Cor. vi. 16, he says: “‘ Ye are the temple of the living God: as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I 
will bé their God, and they shall be my people.’ Moreover, cir- 
cumcision is expressly pronounced ‘‘a sign and seal of the 
righteousness of faith;’’ and realizes its true meaning and 
intent, when it is “that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God.’ Rom. 
ii. 29. It is past all doubt, therefore, in view of these, out of 
countless other testimonies of Scripture, that the covenant 
which embraces the children of believers with them, is the cove- 
nant of grace and salvation through Christ; the same precisely 
which their parents have embraced. 

It is, however, sometimes alleged that this covenant which 
embraces children with their parents in its ample reach, is con- 
fined to the Old Testament dispensation, and that, under the 
New Testament, children are not included in its scope. No 
opinion, however, can be more groundless. For, 1. It is not the 
genius of the New Testament to restrict the blessings of the 
gospel within narrower limits than the Old. Contrariwise, it 
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enlarges them as to their fulness and subjects, extending them 
from the narrow precincts of a single nationality, to every 
nation and kindred under the whole heaven; and rendering 
them not more difficult, but more easy of attainment. 2. This 
constitution which obtained expression in the original covenant 
of grace with Abraham, is founded not in anything peculiar to 
any one dispensation, but in the nature of man, and in neces- 
sities which are equally urgent under every administration. 
These necessities are, that parents should represent and act for 
their children, while as yet they are unable to act for them- 
selves; and, at the same time, train them to act aright when 
they shall reach the age of discretion or responsibility at which 
they must act for themselves. This necessity exists in regard 
to the civil and social status of the child. In these respects 
the parent chooses for himself and the child; his children are 
identified with him, so far as their age permits, in rank and 
condition. If the former migrates, and becomes a citizen of 
any commonwealth, his children thereby enter it, and, without: 
any act of their own, are, according to their years, invested 
with its privileges and responsibilities. So, if the parent 
degrade himself to poverty or crime, his children share his 
degradation, until, in maturer years, they are able to retrieve 
their position by their,own efforts. Now this principle, aécord- 
ing to which, in every other sphere, the parent represents and 
acts for the child during his minority, always making him a 
partaker of his own privileges, as well as of his disabilities, is it 
be excluded from the sphere of religion? Shall it confer on 
children every other sort of advantage and disadvantage, while 
it is not allowed to make the child share in the religious privi- 
leges of a godly parentage? Shall this be made a channel for 
conveying everything to children but the blessings of salvation, 
the redemption of their spiritual and immortal nature, glory, 
honour, immortality, eternal life? Believe it who will. But it 
contradicts all scripture and providence. In the very first trial 
of our race in Eden, our first parents acted for their posterity. 
This was certainly so with Noah and his descendants, Abraham 
and his children; with them and their children, and children’s 
children. Indeed, how could religion be preserved and increased 
among men, unless, by this blessed economy, which includes 
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children with parents in the church, thus ensuring Christian 
nurture and training for each successive generatjon of children, 
during that plastic period of childhood and youth, when the 
character usually takes on its impress for time and eternity? 
Is it not thus, that in the place of the fathers come the child- 
ren, and is it not through the children thus taking the place of 
their fathers, that the church is mainly replenished, perpetu- 
ated, and enlarged, from generation to generation? Do not 
the elements that compose our churches show that it is, more 
than all else, because God fulfils his promise, that he will not 
take his word out of the mouth of his servants, nor out of the 
mouth of their seed, nor of their seed’s seed, that they thus 
live, and flourish, and multiply, from generation to genera- 
tion? ; 

2. The principle is clearly recognised and indubitably as- 
serted in the New Testament. Not only in the implications of 
these passages, in which Christ bids little children to come 
unto him, for of such is the kingdom of heaven; and tells us 
that out of the mouth of babes and sucklings God hath per- 
fected praise; but in the explicit announcement to those 
whom Peter called to repent and be baptized for the remission 
of sins; ‘For the promise is unto you and to your children, 
and unto all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.”’ Acts ii. 89. In the baptism of households, as. 
of the jailer, Lydia, and Stephanas, on the profession of the 
parent and head; (for it cannot be denied that baptism is a 
sign and seal of the blessings of salvation, and a badge of the 
Christian profession, equally with the bloody circumcision it 
supplanted.) Preéminently is all this affirmed in 1 Corinthians 
vii. 14, when the apostle declares, “the unbelieving husband 
is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife by the hus- 
band, else were your children unclean, but now are they 
holy.” Doubtless holy here means set apart for God, as 
included in the covenant which we have been paneiacriay 
Less than this it cannot mean. It means a state or relation 
sacred to God, conveyed by covenant through pious parentage; 
and that it is conveyed in such a liberal measure, as to be 
transmitted upon the faith of one of the parents, and not stop- 
ped in its transmission by the unbelief of the other,—who, so 
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far as is requisite to such transmission, is sanctified by his con- 
nection with aybelieving partner, That this oneness of parents 
and children in the covenant of grace enters into the constitution 
of the Christian church is therefore undeniable. 

How much then precisely does it mean or involve? 

1. It does not mean that all and singular the children of 
pious parents, are or ever become real children of God by 
regeneration, and, on coming to moral agency, by faith and 
repentance unto life. It does not mean that all of them really 
have God for their God, or are finally saved. We know that 
the contrary is true of vast numbers. They live and die with- 
out hope and without God in the world, strangers to that ‘holi- 
ness without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

2. Equally distant is it from the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, which, in the mildest possible explanation of it, 
means that regeneration is bestowed upon all recipients of bap- 
tism at the hands of a duly authorized minister, at the time of 
its administration. The protestant and scriptural doctrine is, 
that baptism is not tied to the benefits it signifies and seals, 
either as to subjects or time. Circumcision, in whose place it 
comes, is, in the case of Abraham, expressly declared to be a 
sign and seal of the righteousness of that ‘ faith which he had, 
yet being uncircumcised.” Rom. iv. 11. On the other hand, 
to the breaker of the law, circumcision becomes uncircumcision, 
to him who keeps it, uncircumcision becomes circumcision. 
Rom. li. 25, 26. Not only so, but the condition required for 
baptism, as shown in the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, 
was faith. The Christian converts. believed and were baptized. 
When baptism was sought, the answer was, “if thou believest 
with all thy heart, thou mayest.”’ Acts viii. 37. Faith, then, 
with all the gifts of grace to which it is linked, was, in the 
case of adults, a condition precedent to baptism, which, there- 
fore, though it signifies and seals these blessings, is not infalli- 
bly linked to them. Moreover, in respect to the baptized, even 
still more emphatically than in the case of the children of the 
pious, the argument from fact for ever annihilates the theory in 
question. ' Vast numbers of the baptized are, in fact they live 
and die, irreligious and unbelieving; therefore unregenerate; 
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therefore, there is no truth in the theory of baptismal regen- 
eration. 

8. Itis to be further noted, that this covenant has three par- 
ties, viz., God, the parents, and the child. As in all other 
compacts, the failure on the part of the promisee to fulfil his 
part of the contract, releases the obligation of the promiser to 
fulfil his part. Now this promise to be a God to the believing 
parent and his seed, supposes that such parent thus accepts 
God as not only his own, but his children’s God; that acting 
for the child, he makes a profession, and, if opportunity pre- 
sents, a formal sacramental recognition of such acceptance 
in the baptismal dedication of the child to God; that conform- 
ably to this, he will bring him up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and teach and train him to live as one who is the 
Lord’s; whom the Lord visibly recognises as one who is to be 
regarded and treated as such, by setting his seal upon him. 
Where this condition is duly complied with by the parent, is his 
faith often tried by seeing his child die in his sins, however 
wayward he may be for a time? 

But the child is also a party to this covenant. On reaching 
the age of responsible action, he too may break the covenant. 
He may abjure the grace it stipulates, and refuse to receive 
and acknowledge God as his God; Christ as his Saviour; the 
Holy Spirit as his Sanctifier. This, however, we do not 
believe would be a frequent result, did parents fully apprehend 
the intent and fulness of the covenant, and, with due fidelity 
and wisdom, train.up their children in conformity to its spirit 
and scope. If they fully realized that ‘‘part in the Lord,” 
which the covenant gives, and brought their children to the 
due consciousness of it, and taught them to think, and feel, and 
act in accordance therewith, would their children so often be 
‘“‘kept from fearing the Lord?’ The promise, “train up a 
child in the way in which he should go, and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it,”’ assures us of the contrary. Yet not 
so, that it is proved false, if some children even then prove 
recreant to their covenant privileges, and disown the God of 
their fathers thus tenderly seeking to be their God. For it is 
not meant that all and each of those trained aright will never 
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go astray; but it is meant to declare, as in other general 
maxims in the book of Proverbs, the ordinary tendency and 
effect of such training: just as when it is said that the ‘‘bor- 
rower is servant to the lender;’’ ‘‘a soft answer turneth away 
wrath;” “the hand of the diligent maketh rich.’’ While these 
maxims are true as representing a general law or tendency, 
they are not falsified by more or less exceptions. It will not 
do to say that every poor man is a sluggard, because “the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich;” that every man who has 
failed to turn away wrath, has answered with hard and irri- 
tating epithets; or that every Christian who is agonized with 
recreant children, has been of course specially delinquent in 
his teaching and discipline. 

In stating what this covenant does not mean, we have made 
a partial suggestion of what it does mean. It means that the 
children of believers, by virtue of the divine covenant made 
with them through their parents, and accepted in their behalf 
by their parents, are to be regarded and dealt with as presump- 
tively one with their parents in their relation to God, his king- 
dom and salvation; as having in their parents professed Christ, 
and by baptism put on the seal and badge of such profession; 
as being, according to their capacities, and in a manner suit- 
able to their years, entitled to all the privileges, and bound to 
all the duties of Christians, of those to whom God is their God; 
who, being baptized into Christ, have so far forth presump- 
tively and in appearance put on Christ; and, therefore, are 
expected to walk, after the manner of childhood, as befits the 
children of God and followers of Christ. They are to be reck- 
oned and dealt with as those who are visibly of the community 
of God’s people, members of the visible church. Their position 
is to be reckoned that of those who make God what he cove- 
nants to be, their God, until the contrary shall be made to 
appear by their deliberate rejection of him, or their contamina- 
tion with heresies and scandals, tantamount to a rejection of 
him, on their reaching those years of discretion, when it is put 
upon their personal responsibility to accept or reject God in 
Christ, to ratify or repudiate the professions and vows made in 
their behalf by their parents in their infancy, while as yet they 
were incapable of acting for themselves. In short, they are, 
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in a manner which comports with their years, members of the 
visible church of Christ’s visible people, invested with all the 
privileges and subject to the duties of that position, until they | 
disown their birthright—thus making themselves aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, strangers to the covenants of pro- 
mise, without hope and without God in the world. Such we 
understand to be their “part in the Lord.” 

Now the blessed peculiarity of this part is, that it befits the 
very position in which they are placed, that they should lead a 
Christian life, according to their years; that they should be 
taught and trained accordingly; that it alone consists with the 
place God has assigned them, that they should think, and feel, 
and live, and act as becomes the children of God. ‘To this 
view the whole teaching and training of them should be con- 
formed. They should be taught and trained to act aright 
towards God, man, and themselves, because such conduct alone 
becomes Christians, the followers of Christ, and the children: of 
God. They should be taught to avoid wrong, not only for 
other good and sufficient reasons, but because it is unchristian, 
inconsistent with fealty to God and Christ, whose they are by 
covenant, whom they are bound to serve, and whose favour is 
theirs, if they do not repel it by apostacy from their high posi- 
tion, exalted as it is to heaven in point of privilege, and set in 
heavenly places in Christ. The right to this sort of training 
for God, Christ, and heaven, is included in the “part’’ which 
the children of the covenant have in the Lord. 

And contrasted with the want or privation of it, it is an 
element of prodigious power in the promotion of youthful piety. 
According to the mode of thinking and acting towards cove- 
nant children which has very widely supplanted this, they are 
not warranted in ranking themselves, parents are not war- 
ranted in ranking them, among the visible people of God, or as 
entitled to assume the attitude, claim the privileges, cherish the 
feelings, the sympathies, and hopes, or held to the duties of the 
children of God; they are rather outsiders and aliens to the 
church; they take their places with heathens and _publi- 
cans; they are to cast their lot and their associations with the 
world of the irreligious and wicked. However faithfully they 
may be taught the principles of Christianity, so far as their life 
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is concerned, they are really expected “to walk in the counsel 
of the ungodly, to stand in the yay of sinners, and sit in the 
seat of the scornful,” until they can give some account of a 
conscious change which is requisite to reclaim them from these 
worldly and wicked associations to the fold of Christ in which 
they were born. This is what is conceived to belong to the 
proprieties of their position. And how difficult it is to reclaim 
them, when once they have formed, and long been inured to 
these perilous associations, many tearful parents, and all minis- 
ters who watch for souls, know too well! And how many are 
lost beyond recovery on these dark mountains, we know, alas! 
too well. And of those so reclaimed we know how much less 
symmetrical, thriving, and consistent Christians they often are, 
than those whose habits of heart, soul, and body, from infancy 
or earliest childhood, have been moulded by Christian associa- 
tions; by a conscious union and sympathy with the people of 
God; by the practical ‘exemplification in heart and life, accord- 
ing to the measure of their age and of the gift of God, of the 
great principles of Christian doctrine and practice. 

But, it may be asked, can any one be saved, or have true 
Christian feeling and practice without the new birth? And 
shall he assume to have them before he has them? If we could 
not answer these questions without running into some logical 
labyrinth which we could not see through, this is no reason for 
neutralizing the covenant of God, and despoiling it of its 
gracious power. But there is no real difficulty here. Of course 
there can be no spiritual life without the regeneration and 
indwelling of the Spirit. But this fundamental truth of Scrip- 
ture and Christian life is perfectly consistent with the princi- 
ples already advanced. It is a cardinal doctrine, that the work 
of the Spirit is known to the subject of it, and to other men, 
only by its effects; its fruits of faith, repentance, love, and 
holy obedience. But as to the time or manner of that inwork- 
ing of the Spirit which generates this new life, this is not in 
itself, but only in its effects, a matter of consciousness—“ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and none can tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth; even so is every one born of the 
Spirit.” John iii. 8. Suppose such a recognition and training 
of the children of the covenant as is here indicated; should we 
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not expect the Spirit, by his renewing and sanctifying energy 
often silently to intermingle with and vitalize this Christian 
nurture; so that, as in the case of personal professors of reli- 
gion in maturer years, when taught to think and feel, and act 
and live, as becomes the children of God, they would be ena- 
bled and disposed by his almighty grace so to think, feel, live, 
and act? And will not this, in a multitude of cases, so occur, 
as pastors constantly find it occurring, that no particular time 
is remembered when the subject first began to be conscious of 
such experience, or that the subject of it is unable to give any 
historic account of his change? ‘So is the kingdom of God,”’ 
says our Saviour, ‘as if a man should cast seed into the ground, 
and should sleep and rise night and day; and the seed should 
spring up and grow, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.’”’ Mark iv. 26—28. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose the genuineness of religious experience depends 
on our being able to give an account of the time of its origin. 
The great question is, what is our present experience? What 
are our present feelings and views? Are they scriptural and 
evangelical? If so, that is enough. And they are none the 
worse, if the Spirit, having been vouchsafed at or before our 
earliest consciousness, does not permit the memory to go back 
to any period when they did not exist, at least in some rudi- 
mental form. All that is needful is, not that we should be able to 
tell how and when vision first opened, but “‘ whereas I was blind, 
now I see.’’ Are we not told in Scripture of Johns, Samuels, 
Timothys, sanctified from the womb, from childhood knowing 
the Holy Scriptures? of children learning to fear the Lord? 
Some of the most exemplary Christians we have ever known, 
have assured us they did not remember the time when they did 
not fear God, and try to follow Christ. It is clearly not our 
commission to limit the Holy One of Israel in the administra- 
tion of that Spirit which ‘“divideth to each one severally as he 
will.” 

It is to be observed withal, that the Scriptures recognise no 
other education of the children of the covenant than such as 
accords with the principles tve have advanced. They not only 
direct us to teach them how they should go hereafter, after 
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some perceptible excitement has stirred them, but to train 
them in the way in which they.should go; ¢. ¢., to form the 
habit of walking in it. Was not the like education of his 
household by Abraham an indispensable condition of the fulfil- 
ment of the covenant on the part of God? For, says the Most 
High, “I know him, that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” Gen. xviii. 19. 
The realization of the blessings of the covenant, therefore, is 
suspended on their children being enjoined, instructed, and 
trained to “keep the way of the Lord.” 

The same thing is the clear teaching of the New Testament, 
as is shown not merely from our Saviour’s tender welcome of 
little children to himself, “since of such is the kingdom of 
heaven;” from the apostles in their first proclamation of the 
gospel, declaring to the children of the covenant which God 
made with the fathers in Abraham, that God sent his Son 
Jesus to them FIRST, ‘‘to bless them in turning away every one 
of them from their iniquities,”’ (Acts ili. 25, 26;) not merely 
from the baptism of households in the profession of their 
respective heads; or the accounts given of devout men fearing 
God, with all their houses, and of churches in households; from 
the designation of the children of believers as ‘holy,’ which 
means nothing less surely, than that they are so among the 
people of God, that they are recreant to their position and 
privileges if they live unholy. Not only is the great truth we 
are considering, proved by inference. from these and like por- 
tions of the New Testament, but it is directly and unambigu- 
ously taught in the practical exhortations of the Pauline Epis- 
tles. Not only is the charge solemnly laid on parents to 
‘provoke not their children to wrath, but to bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” (Eph. vi. 4;) which 
means not merely to instruct them in the truths and duties of 
Christianity, but to strive to mould them to habits of obedience 
to the divine command. But children are charged to obey 
their parents in the Lord. ‘In the Lord’ observe, 7. ¢., not 
on any merely natural principles, but as in believing obedience 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. Moreover, to what sort of persons 
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is the epistle in which this occurs addressed? Surely to the 
‘saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ 
Jesus.’ So that to the Colossians, in which similar language 
occurs, is addressed to “the saints and faithful brethren in 
‘Christ which are at Colosse.” Now among the particular 
classes into which the apostle distributes these, for purposes of 
special admonition suited to their respective conditions, such as 
husbands, wives, servants, masters, parents, is children; chil- 
dren in their minority; children whose prime duty is to “obey 
their parents in the Lord.” And what does this imply? That 
all and each of these children are actual Christians, really 
regenerate? By no manner of means; any more than address- 
ing the whole as “saints and faithful in Christ Jesus,” implies 
that each and every parent, servant, and master, who was by 
profession, visibly a member of those or any other churches, is 
really regenerate. He is constantly indicating that among the 
churches so addressed there are those who in words profess 
Christ, and in works deny him. But this much is clearly 
implied in respect to all alike, that obedience to the Lord, in 
an exemplary walk and conversation, is that which alone befits 
their position, as professing, in themselves or through their 
parents, the religion of Christ; that this is what is to be looked 
for as presumptively true of them, until they dispel this pre- 
sumption, and forfeit their high privileges by the express 
rejection of them, or by heresies and scandals equivalent there- 
to; 2. e., by apostacy. 

The doctrine thus clearly deduced from Scripture, has been 
the doctrine of Christendom, with insignificant exceptions— 
leaving out of view those ritualists who take the still higher and 
unwarrantable ground of baptismal regeneration. It is ex- 
pressly incorporated in the symbols of all the Reformed 
churches, and in the practice of some of them is pressed to a 
dangerous ultraism, while a few, including many of our Ameri- 
can churches, in recoiling from the extreme which made this 
precious truth a cover of formalism, have swung to the oppo- 
site and no less perilous extreme; and have wholly or partially 
lost sight of the covenant privileges and obligations of our 
children, whereby they, the church, and religion, have suffered 
inestimable loss. But, whatever may have been our degeneracy 
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in practice, there is no doubt that the Presbyterian standards 
fully and emphatically assert the principles we have advanced. 
They declare that ‘the visible church, which is catholic and 
universal under the gospel, (not confined to one nation as 
before under the law,) consists of all those throughout the 
world that profess the true religion, together with their chil- 
dren; and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility 
of salvation.” This does not mean that all that profess the 
true religion, or their children, actually possess it; or that even 
pious children should come to the Lord’s table till they are old 
enough to discern the Lord’s body; but it means that they are 
to be regarded and treated as those who, under such appropri- 
priate Christian regimen as befits their position, may reasonably 
be expected to exemplify these professions, and live and act 
as becomes the members of the family of God, till they mani- 
fest the contrary. That this is its practical meaning and intent, 
as to the appropriate recognition, training, and church relation. 
of the children of the covenant, is put beyond all doubt by the 
explicit practical interpretation given in the Directory for 
Public Worship, in the following words: 

‘Children born within the pale of the visible church and 
dedicated to God in baptism, are under the inspection and gov- 
ernment of the church; and are to be taught to read, and 
repeat the Catechism, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. They are to be taught to pray, to abhor sin, to fear 
God, to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. And, when they come to 
years of discretion, if they be free from scandal, appear sober 
and steady, and to have sufficient knowledge to discern the 
Lord’s body, they ought to be informed it is their duty and 
privilege to come to the Lord’s Supper.” 

There can be no doubt that these symbols assume all in 
regard to the children of the church which has been claimed in 
this article. They afterwards speak of covenant children as 
“young Christians.” But this is not intended to encourage 
any but real believers to come to the Lord’s supper. Else 
where the minister is instructed to “warn the ignorant, pro- 
fane, scandalous, and those who secretly indulge in known 
sins, not to approach the holy table; while those sensible of 
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their lost and helpless estate, depending on the atonement of 
Christ for pardon and acceptance with God, who desire to 
renounce their sins, and-are determined to lead a holy and 
godly life, are to be invited to it. See Directory for Worship, 
vill. 4. 

Whether children or mature professors be concerned, all are 
not Israel that are of Israel. The attempt to exclude from the 
visible church all but the actually regenerate, must inevitably 
prove a failure. The attempt to extirpate all tares will inevi- 
tably extirpate the wheat. No stringency in terms of admission 
to the Lord’s table can exclude all unworthy partakers. Not 
all who in the judgment of charity, for purposes of human 
treatment, must be recognised as members of the church visible, 
are therefore members of the church invisible; although their 
position in the visible church is upon the presumption that they 
are and will prove those chosen of God, who constitute the 
church invisible, unless they dispel it by acts and professions 
contradictory thereto. ‘He is not a Jew that is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh; but 
he is a Jew that is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God.’’ Rom. ii. 28, 29. 

The truth thus developed is of immense importance and inte- 
rest to the church, her ministers, and office-bearers. Let them 
not put the lambs of Christ out of that fold in which he, in the 
amplitude of his love and grace, has placed them for due 
nourishment, protection, and growth. Let them cherish, and 
feed, and guard them by all the appliances of Christian instruc- 
tion, discipline, and watchfulness; and by abundant prayer, for 
the Holy Spirit to be shed upon them, for the service of Him 
who claims them as His own, that so they may be prepared for 
the full duties and privileges of mature Christians, when they 
reach the years of discretion ; and for the ratification of the vows, 
and the assumption of the professions made for them in baptism, 
by their parents in infancy, by a believing approach to the 
Lord’s table, and paying their vows to God in the presence of 
all his people, on reaching a suitable age. Let parents and 
children be duly instructed in their duties and privileges-in the 
premises, and can there be a doubt that the church would be 
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rapidly replenished, not by mere external aggregation, but by 
development from within; by the multiplication of those vigor- 
ous and accomplished Christians who, sanctified from the womb 
or from childhood, have been trained to a holy facility and apti- 
tude in the service of God; who, being planted in the house of 
the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of our God, and shall be 
still praising him, both on earth, and when transplanted to the 
heavenly paradise. 

While this exalts the privileges of the children of the cove- 
nant, it in no manner detracts from, it rather augments the 
privileges of those that are without. The promise is to them 
also, even as many as the Lord our God shall call. To these 
also the gospel sounds in tones of sweetest music: ‘Ho, every 
one that thirsteth; come ye to the waters; come, buy wine 
and milk, without money and without price!’ ‘And him 
that cometh I will in no wise cast out.’ The more of the 
children of the covenant that flock to Christ, as clouds and as 
doves to their windows, the stronger are the heavenward cur-. 
rents that environ all others, and set them towards Christ and 
salvation; and the greater will be the number of converts 
from among them. In the most remarkable outpourings of 
God’s Spirit which we have known, the power was felt at first, 
and chiefly among the children of the covenant, who had been 
religiously trained, but it soon extended itself from them to 
others, until infidels even came to seek the Lord. 

Parents should be persuaded to enter into the full meaning 
of the covenant, claim its privileges, and train their offspring 
according to its meaning and intent—as belonging to the Lord; 
those to whom he has promised to be a God. Let them bring 
up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
that they may feel that they are recreant to their position and 
privileges, if they do not abhor sin, fear God, and obey Christ; 
and even before reaching their majority, come to the Lord’s 
table as humble believers upon, and penitent followers of Him. 

And shall the children of the covenant, the covenant of 
the Most High to be their God, repel him when he thus comes 
to them? Will they spurn their heavenly birthright for 
the beggarly elements of this world! Will they sink from 
their high position as members of the church of Christ to the 
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place of worldlings, the seat of scorners, and the doom of 
unbelievers? With the seal of God upon their brow, will they 
go from the commonwealth of Israel to the everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels; from the home of piety, 
the nurture of the Lord, the baptismal font, the communion 
table, spread to welcome their approach, and feed them with the 
bread of heaven, to the realms of outer darkness, the blackness 
of darkness for ever? God forbid. Do any say that they are too 
young to exercise faith? Oh dreadful mistake, often made by 
parents and children! The first step on the part of adults, 
even the most learned philosophers, is to become as little chil- 
dren; otherwise they cannot exercise saving faith, or enter the 
kingdom of heaven. He who has any higher than childlike 
wisdom in practical religion, must forthwith unlearn it, if he 
would be a disciple of Christ. 


Art. VI.—Miraeles. 


THIS is a subject of great importance, because miracles lie at 
the foundation of a religion which quickens the hopes and 
directs the energies of the best men among the most powerful 
nations of the earth. Are they a reality, and is faith in them 
an intelligent exercise of the understanding? Or would it 
remove a blot from our rational nature, and add strength and 
purity to our moral character, if they were banished to the 
lumber-rooms of superstition? To accomplish this result, infi- 
delity has long been straining all the resources of reason and 
ridicule. Let us see whether these efforts are worthy of 
success. 

The idea of a miracle cannot be determined either by the 
signification or usage of the word. Any event out of the com- 
mon order of things, and suited to excite wonder, is called a 
miracle in Scripture. The only method of fixing the meaning 
of the term definitely, is ascertaining the characteristics of that 
class of events which it is intended to discriminate as miracu- 
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lous. There are certain events which are distinguished from 
all others. 1. By being effects produced in the external world. 
2. Whose occurrence involves some departure from the laws of 
nature, or suspension of those laws. 3. Which are to be referred 
to the direct agency of God as their immediate cause. It is 
not every event, therefore, produced immediately by divine 
power, that is a miracle; because regeneration is such a work, 
and yet is nota miracle. That is, it does not belong to the 
same category as the healing the sick, raising the dead, open- 
ing the eyes of the blind, by a word. It is, of course, expedi- 
ent to have a separate word for this class of events. The imme- 
diate agency of God may be evinced by suspending some natu- 
ral law, as when Christ walked upon the water. It may be 
manifested by employing an instrumentality known to have no 
tendency to produce the result; as the use of clay on the eyes 
of the blind; or it may be shown by omitting all instrument- 
ality, as when Christ healed, by simply speaking a word. But 
by whatever means manifested, it is the immediate agency’ 
which constitutes the miracle. It is this alone that evinces 
God’s presence—the most important fact in these signs. 
Miracles are physically possible. We can imagine but two 
classes who can consistently deny this. Atheists deny God, 
and, of course, that which does not exist cannot work. Panthe- 
ists deny any God distinct from matter, and such a being could 
not act, independently of the matter with which he is identified. 
In these cases, the first absurdity is logically followed by the 
second. But those who believe in a personal God, by whom 
matter has been created and fashioned into all its diversified 
forms, must admit, that he is able to interfere immediately 
among his own works. Did creation exhaust his power, and is 
he now the helpless spectator of the world? Common sense, 
with resistless power, declares, If God created all animal 
forms, he could bring flies or frogs upon Egypt. If he created 
all water, he could give springs in the desert. If he made man 
from the dust, who can deny his power to quicken the dead ? 
Miracles are morally possible. Some would deny all mira- 
cles, because it would imply imperfection on the part of God, 
if he should ever alter or interfere with the laws which he has 
established. The a priort method of reasoning is very seduc- 
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tive to the understanding. First, because it is so easy. While 
the inductive philosopher may spend his whole life in observa- 
tion and experiment, and die without having made any con- 
siderable approach to the solution of his problem, the man of 
speculative genius will assume one or two principles, and weave 
out, by the force of ‘remorseless logic,”’ an entire system in a 
few days. Then, this system of reasoning begets much com- 
placency, as it seems to accomplish so much in a short time, 
at which others have toiled so long and in vain. But it 
may weaken our confidence in these speculative conclusions. 
Ist. To see how speedily they perish, and are succeeded by 
others. 2d. To see how easily, from obviously true premises, 
the most plausible conclusions may be drawn, which contradict 
facts. To illustrate; let it be granted that God is infinitely 
good, as well as wise and almighty, from these premises to 
decide what kind of a world he would create and sustain. If 
this problem were given to a’ person having no knowledge of 
the facts with which we are familiar, would he sketch a world 
having the evils, sins, and sorrows abounding on this planet? 
We have no faith in any man’s honesty who would answer in 
the affirmative. With infinite goodness to prompt, perfect 
wisdom to direct, and almighty power to execute, he would 
exclude evil and suffering from his plan. How would such 
speculations compare with the facts of our world? 

But whatever might have been the case a century ago, it is 
now as easy to bring the speculation against miracles to the 
test of facts, as to compare any theory as to the world God 
would make, with the one he has created. Geology, which has 
furnished so many objections against the Bible, has given us 
facts in favour of miracles. It testifies, that many times since 
organized life was established upon the earth, God has put 
forth immediate energy, producing results which would not 
have flowed from existing forces, acting according to estab- 
lished laws. If there is one thing upon which geologists are 
agreed, it is that the different strata of the earth contain plants 
and animals generically differing from each other. The chain 
of being began with the lower forms of life, and as the earth 
became prepared for that which was higher, the old died out, or 
perished by some convulsion of nature, and the new were 
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created. If there has been any creation, there have been many 
epochs when divine power was thus exerted. If to speak of 
miracles is to charge God with imperfection, then his own 
works make the charge. From the deep, rocky chambers of the 
earth, where priest-craft and king-craft have never come, 
where prejudice and bigotry are unknown, are brought forth 
mighty volumes, written all over with the record of miracles, 
on a scale of stupendous magnificence, in comparison with 
which the wonders of Egypt, the wilderness, and Canaan, are 
as nothing. But this testimony of geology is especially 
valuable from the light which it throws upon the plan of God. 
It was not completed at once, but it is progressive. And who 
will say, what neither science nor revelation indicates, that it 
is now complete. But we will return to this again. In view 
of this record of facts, it may seem strange to ask, ‘Can 
miracles be proved?’ Yet, since the days of Hume, it has 
been an axiom of infidelity, that no amount of evidence can 
render a miracle credible. . 

We do not intend to enter upon a minute analysis of this 
argument, but to make a few brief remarks upon it in passing. 
The statement that we have a universal experience of the uni- 
formity of natural laws, is very far from the truth. The laws 
of nature have been going on, in air, and earth, and sea, in 
every part of the world, by night and by day, for many thou- 
sands, if not millions, of years, yet Hume had an intelligent 
experience only of a few hours of the day, for a few years, mostly 
confined to his sitting-room or study, but occasionally extend- 
ing to a few events in the community where he chanced to be. 
We wish to be understood literally when we say, his experience 
had not the ratio to universality, which a drop has to all the 
water in all the oceans. Nor is there a universal testimony to 
their uniformity. Many, in all ages, have testified, that on 
solemn important occasions, they have been superseded by 
God’s immediate agency. But if it should be claimed that the 
great majority of mankind have experienced a uniformity in 
the operation of natural forces, this is just what the doctrine of 
miracles supposes. Indeed, if the laws of nature manifested 
many and great irregularities, miracles would be useless, as it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish them from 
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abnormal phenomena in nature, and they could, therefore, 
never prove the presence of God. But the argument would be 
worthless, even if there were an absolutely universal experience 
in favour of uniformity in the operation of natural forces, unless 
the existence of a personal God is denied. As Hume, no doubt, 
was an atheist, his argument may have appeared perfectly 
sound to his own mind. ‘To illustrate its fallacy: suppose we 
saw a tower rising in solitary magnificence, where no voluntary 
intelligent agent could come, to which no elemental strife could 
approach; after having seen it stand thus, unchanged for cen- 
turies, we would be justified in discrediting any story of its 
modification. But if we knew such a tower to be inhabited by 
intelligent voluntary agents, of sufficient power to change its 
structure; though it had stood unchanged for ten thousand 
years, yet upon hearing a report that its form had been modi- 
fied, we would feel that it was possible. If we knew of a 
worthy end that might be accomplished by the change, we 
would not only esteem it possible, but probable, and all the 
more so, if we knew that, the end being accomplished, the 
tower would return, without the least injury, to its original 
form, strength, and beauty. If, then, we believe the universe 
to be filled with a living mighty presence, by whom it was 
made, is upheld, and can be modified; and if we knew of some 
noble, worthy purpose, that could be secured by a temporary 
interference with its established laws, which would not in the 
least prevent the future harmony of their action; then such an 
interference, instead of being incredible, becomes in the highest 
degree probable. We expect it, just in proportion to the 
goodness of the end, and our faith in the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of God. 

We now rise to a higher level. These are considerations, 
which, in advance, would lead us to expect immediate divine 
interference in the affairs of the world. It is not intended that 
the premises enable us to say that God must interpose, but 
they do create an antecedent probability in favour of such 
immediate agency. ‘This probability arises, Ist. From the pro- 
gressive plan, apparent in the affairs of the world. We have 
already seen, that the physical history of the earth discloses an 
order advancing toward perfection. It has been brought to its 
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present condition through many progressive states. Plants and 
animals of a low order were first created, and then these were 
followed by others more perfect. Thus the Creator has many 
times changed the inhabitants of the earth, but always advan- 
cing. Now there is nothing in the material or moral condition 
of the world which would indicate that its plan has been brought 
to a full period of perfect completion. But why should not 
the Great Worker advance his purpose by the same means 
which he has already used—his own immediate agency. 

To say that it would imply imperfection if he should put 
forth his power, immediately altering the common order of 
nature, is to take for granted, that his plan is completed. A 
traveller passing through a foreign country might come upon a 
magnificent edifice. He is struck with wonder. He walks 
around its walls and admires the size and polish of its stones, 
its lofty columns, the rich cornice, and the exquisite sculptur- 
ings. He enters and beholds the noble halls, saloons, and 
chambers. He goes out and sees no workmen, and concludes: 
the plan is completed. If he had learned the name of the 
architect, and knew his skill to be perfect, he might afterward 
refuse to believe a report, that men were at work upon the 
building. On his foregone conclusion that the plan was fin- 
ished, it might seem like a charge of imperfection, that he was 
adding to or altering his work. But how stupid it would be to 
reason thus, when it was shown that with all its beauty and 
grandeur, the structure was only in a state of progress towards 
completion. Instead of pronouncing any change incredible, if 
we were wise, we would be prepared to expect it. Having, then, 
seen, that ‘“‘He who built all things,” accomplished what is 
done by successive advances, and seeing no evidence that the 
plan is finished, but many that it is still in progress, we are 
prepared not to disbelieve, but to expect the immediate work- 
ing of God. 

2. But the intervention of God is probable from the condi- 
tion of the world. It needs the presence of a controlling rec- 
tifying power. It is not a logical necessity to inquire, whe- 
ther the disorder existing in the world results from the neces- 
sary imperfection of the incipient stages of the Creator’s plan. 
Or whether it is the consequence of the rebellion of voluntary 
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accountable creatures from the law of theit Maker. The fact 
is patent, that disorder and misery abound in the world. This 
we cannot deny, unless we believe that drunkenness, violence, 
theft, profligacy, and murder, with all the fearful sufferings 
‘which flow from them, both to the innocent and guilty, are 
results which the system of the world was intended to produce. 
Must we believe that the profligate in the den of infamy, the 
robber on the highway, and the murderer stained with blood, as 
much as the models of purity, justice, and humanity, are well- 
pleasing servants of the Almighty? Miracles are much more 
credible than this. Wowever they took their rise, sin, misery, 
and disorder abound. And there is no provision in the natural 
forces of the world, extending the term so as to comprehend 
all the powers of instinct, intellect, and conscience, as well as 
the properties of matter, to deal efficiently and equally with 
these evils. There may be penal suffering which flows from 
natural causes upon the commission of sin; but it manifestly 
does not deal equally with the moral character of mankind. 
The man of few sins often suffers an hundred-fold more than 
one whose crimes are open, manifold, and enormous. There 
may be checks on sin, which to some extent restrain the wicked 
and limit evil; but they are not sufficient to prevent sin, to 
recover the erring to paths of uprightness, or equally to punish | 
the incorrigible. In what heathen country has any or all of 
these forces reformed, purified, or elevated a people from a con- 
dition of vice into one of commendable virtue. But the con- 
trary result is of common occurrence—nations begin with 
comparative virtue, but sink into total corruption of manners 
and morals. There are provisions which in some measure pro- 
tect the innocent, but they do this very inadequately. If we 
suppose the evils in the world have resulted from the necessary 
imperfection of the incipient steps of the Creator’s plan, is it 
not probable that he will carry it on until these imperfections 
disappear? But if the evils have resulted from the voluntary 
rebellion of intelligent creatures, who, being made upright, have 
sought out inventions of sin, is it not equally worthy of God, and 
therefore inherently probable, that God would interfere to cor- 
rect the evil? If man has voluntary power to sin, and mar 
the Creator’s work, must he sit still and behold the evil with- 
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out daring to interfere? We can conceive of few things more 
incredible, than that God should<create beings having powers 
which they might apply to evil, to the extent of entirely defeat- 
ing his purpose of goodness, but whom he could not check or 
control. This is certainly to charge him with grave imperfec- 
tion. We know of an almost endless variety of insects and 
animalcule. How insignificant they appear! We know not 
whether any one, left without the light of facts, would a priort 
have concluded that divine power would have stooped to plan 
and originate such infinitesimal atoms of being. But he has 
done it. It was once said to the immortal spirits of men, “Ye 
are of more value than many sparrows ;’’ and surely, no scepti- 
cism can deny its truth. As man then exceeds a fly, so it is 
more probable that God would interfere to correct the sins of 
men, than to create a race of insect life. Let no one say, that 
this is reviving the question of the schoolmen, concerning the 
comparative worth of a possible angel and an actual fly. On 
the contrary, it is rather a question between an actual immor-' 
tal man and a possible insect. We speak not of what either 
has a right to claim at the hand of God. Neither insect nor 
sinner has a right to demand either existence or restoration to 
favour. But if God will act from his own good pleasure, then 
it is more probable that he will exert immediate agency to 
recover man than create insects. Indeed, so great was this 
probability in the estimation of some of the best heathen, that 
they expressed a hope that such an interposition would be 
made to instruct and recover man. 

3. There is a great probability of an immediate intervention 
of the Creator amid the forces of nature, from the voluntary 
character of man. It is no reflection on infinite wisdom and 
almighty power, that they cannot accomplish impossibilities, or 
do things which are contradictory. But there is not a greater 
contradiction between life and death, than between sin and holi- 
ness. We may here take for granted that the sin existing in 
the world is not from God. That he is not the author of sin, 
and hence, man as made by him, was innocent. Of course the 
order of nature about him would be adapted to a condition of 
virtue. Now, who is able to show, that any wise system, 
adapted to creatures in a state of holiness, could be made, 
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which would develope, by its own forces, into a system adapted 
to creatures in a state of sin? When men would choose the 
evil, it is impossible to say that the wants of their condition 
could be met, except by immediate interference. It is a cir- 
‘cumstance of strong probability in favour of the miracles of 
revelation, that they introduce such a remedial system. But 
beyond this, in the government of the world, the problem is, to 
adapt its phenomena to the moral character of men. We do 
not forget or deny the omniscience and omnipotence of God; 
but from the innumerable and direct contradictions, resulting 
from the voluntary character of man, no one can show that a 
system of uniform natural forces could be so combined as to 
develope into phenomena suited to the character of creatures, 
acting sometimes from reason, at others from caprice; sometimes 
prompted by conscience, at others goaded by passion or preju- 
dice. It is much more probable that God should interfere 
among these forces, arranging them to meet the conduct of ac- 
countable creatures, or controlling their minds according to his 
purpose. 

4, Miracles are probable from the universal activity which 
belongs to intelligent beings. We have no glimpse of intellec- 
tual creatures anywhere, but activity is a law of their being. 
It is the condition of our own life and happiness. It is neces- 
sary to the acquisition of all excellence, to the preservation of 
health, and the enjoyment of physical or intellectual pleasures. 
It is not only favourable to virtue, but the best men have their 
purest enjoyments in its connection. It seems, therefore, pe- 
culiarly the condition of innocent and happy beings. It may 
justly be regarded as the testimony of nature, that we are made 
in the likeness of God, in respect to our intellectual and moral 
nature. It would then be a rational conclusion, that the acti- 
vity, which he has made the condition of all intelligent life, is 
the law of his own nature. But this is the teaching of facts. 
All the glimpses which we catch of the starry worlds, and the 
voluminous records written in the bosom of the earth, testify 
that during inconceivably long periods of time, He has been a 
constant worker. There is then, from this, an antecedent pro- 
bability that he will continue a constant worker, as the wants 
of his kingdom may require. 
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We now make the statement that the miracles of the Bible pos- 
sess a verisimilitude strongly recommending them to belief. It 
may here be proper to make a passing remark on the sceptical 
proposition that miracles cannot prove the truth of a doctrine. 
Let it be remembered that a miracle is a result produced imme- 
diately by divine power—‘‘a work which no man can do, except 
God be with him.”” The work may be ministered by man, but 
every such minister would join with Peter and John in disclaim- 
ing the credit of the miracle: “‘Why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man 
to walk.” The miracle may be ministered by man, but it is 
wrought by the immediate power of God. If any man, having 
this conception of a miracle, will go on and say that it may be 
attached to false doctrines, then he certainly cannot believe 
that God’s moral character is perfect—that he will not lie. If 
God be true and just, then we know that everything to which 
he applies the seal of his almighty power, to testify his pre- 
sence and approbation, must also correspond with his character 
in truth. This verisimilitude is seen in the harmony of the 
miracles with the doctrines of the Bible. They are not like the 
flagitious prodigies of mythology. They have a sound healthy 
influence on moral character. The statements of the Bible 
concerning man’s guilt, the evil of his sin, the means and end 
of his recovery, and the miracles by which this revelation is 
confirmed, reciprocally correspond with each other, and with 
the character of God, as shown in his works. But it is seen 
again in their harmony with the miracles recorded in the rocky 
volumes of the earth. They cluster.around epochs. When the 
earth had advanced in its preparation, so as to be fitted for a 
higher order of plants or animals, then Almighty power appeared 
with its miracles of creation, and more perfect types of life were 
originated and placed upon the earth. The work of redemption 
is progressive, and the miracles of revelation gather themselves 
around its epochs. There were a few in the days of Abraham. 
Then they burst forth with splendour at the exodus from Egypt, 
the journey through the wilderness, and the conquest of Canaan. 
There are a few during the judges. They brighten at the times 
of Elijah, but with a few at the Babylonish captivity, they pale to 
burst forth in glorious displays of divine power at the time of 
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Christ and his apostles. It was just at these times that miracles 
had a significance and value as seals of the divine presence and 
will. They confirmed the faith of Abraham in the covenant 
made with him; so that it was more precious to him and his 
posterity. In the time of Moses and Joshua they illustrated 
the character of God as a moral governor, both to Israel and 
the surrounding nations; and confirmed the faith of the nation 
in the system of moral and typical institutions established. 
The great apostacy at the time of Elijah needed the miracles 
which were wrought, to resist its spread; while the miracles 
at Babylon both encouraged the faith of Israel in their national 
heritage, and secured them respect with the heathen. And the 
gospel was planted and spread because the “Lord confirmed the 
word by signs following.’ It would be interesting to trace out 
the bearing of each “mighty work;” but we have only glanced 
at the subject, enough to see that it was only when the redemp- 
tive work, so worthy of God, required to be carried on, that 
miracles evince his immediate presence and approbation to that 
work. We have always felt that Augustine brought a resistless 
argument against the miracles and gods of heathenism, when he 
so repeatedly urged the fact in his ‘City of God,” that none 
of their deities had ever given a moral law to their worshippers. 
But the mighty works of revelation fulfil a necessary work in 
establishing a system of religion which has advanced the stand- 
ard of morality in all civilized nations, Christian and heathen ; 
and bids fair, in time, to accomplish the promised redemption 
of the world. | 

We notice a few objections against miracles. 1st. Much is 
said about the necessity of uniformity in the laws of nature. 
This is a general truth. But when a recent writer declares 
that all certainty in the result of human efforts is destroyed, 
and physical science is impossible, the moment a miracle is 
admitted, it becomes ridiculous. Will any one believe, that 
because its maker can turn the index of a chronometer back- 
ward or forward, or stop its running, that therefore any know- 
ledge of its laws of motion is impossible, and it becomes worth- 
less as a measure of time from the moment he altered the index? 
From the very nature of miracles, as caused by the ¢mmediate 
power of God, it is impossible that they should produce the 
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shadow of a doubt concerning the uniformity of natural laws in 
cases where that energy is not put forth.- What husbandman 
ever lost his faith in the earth’s yielding fruit in response to 
cultivation, because he believed that Christ had multiplied the 
loaves of bread? Did any one ever leap overboard, expecting 
to finish his journey in the belly of a fish, rather than in the 
ship’s cabin, because he believed the story of Jonah? 

It is often objected to miracles, that they are recorded as 
performed in ages of superstition, and among people not ad- 
vanced in learning and culture. The fact is, they challenged 
the greatest learning of their times. Egypt was at the head of 
ancient civilization, and there they had a formal trial, in pre- 
sence of the king. Rome was at her zenith at the time of 
Christ, and if there were not many Romans in Judea, the gos- 
pel did not fail to go to Rome, and win its trophies under the 
shadow of the imperial palace. But let it be granted, that the 
world was then less scientific, less cultured, than now. Are 
miracles for that reason less credible? If it were even possible: 
for the great thinkers of the present, to discover the way to 
reconciliation with God, to virtue, and happiness, was it not 
worthy of him to bring relief to the millions, who, for long 
generations, succeeded each other to the sad inheritance of sin 
and woe? Or would it have better become the fatherhood of 
God, to have left them in helpless degradation, because they 
could not speculate about the ‘‘absolute” and ‘ unconditioned,” 
distinguish between the “‘ego’’ and ‘“‘non ego,”’ or discuss 
“entity” and “quidity,” than to have given them a revelation 
with the only seal of his presence and will which they could 
understand—a miracle. This was perfectly within their capa- 
city, and suited to their habits of thought. Abraham could 
know the reality of the fire which descended and consumed his 
sacrifice, with as much certainty as the most learned philoso- 
pher that ever penetrated the mysteries of nature. But the 
supposition is gratuitous, for there is no indication that our 
‘irrepressible science’’ has cast one ray beyond the grave, or 
elevated the moral character of men in the present. 

But why should there be such opposition to the idea of God’s 
immediate presence in his works as is implied in the doctrine of 
miracles and a special providence? It cannot be said that 
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science has disproved either. We have seen that it has dis- 
covered the most decided testimony in favour of miracles; and 
if it has discovered secondary causes, in the arrangement of 
providence, where formerly none were known, it has still left a 
world of impenetrable mystery in their combination, where the 
immediate hand of God is busy arranging the events of life. Is 
this unworthy of God? Let our conception be of a being who 
has originated a system of multitudinous and complex forces 
and checks, which unfolds itself to meet future contingencies ag 
they arise, (though no one can show that this is possible, amid 
the many conflicting opposites of the world,) and then retires, 
leaving his machine to grind out its destiny, unmindful of the 
result. Let another conception be of a being who has origi- 
nated a system, simple in its structure, but flexible in its appli- 
cation, which the maker observes, and as each contingency 
arises, by a touch adapts it to the desired end. Which of these 
corresponds best with the known simplicity of nature, the essen- 
tial activity of all intelligence, and the condition of rational, 
voluntary, accountable creatures? Which has most restraint 
upon sin, encouragement for virtue, and consolation for sorrow? 
It is no imperfection, that God is a living mighty intelligence, 
present in the midst of his works. To assert this, would just 
be as if some one had said to Phidias, when he was finishing the 
statue of Minerva, the crowning glory of the Acropolis, that 
it would be a great imperfection if he should add to it the pow- 
ers of life. But who does not feel, that if this were an imper- 
fection in the statue, it would be a great improvement in the 
goddess—that she might hear and act as a present virtuous and 
mighty protector to all her worshippers. So it may seem an 
imperfection in that statue-like divinity, which some are fond of 
chiseling out of thin marble philosophy, that God either knows, 
cares for, or can interfere with the destiny of man. But cer- 
tainly it is a great improvement in the idea of God, as a moral 
governor, or that higher, more blessed conception of him, as 
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Art. VII.—The Beautiful Things of Earth. 


WHILE wars and rumours of wars are absorbing so large a share 
of public attention and sympathy, may it not be a seasonable 
relief to turn the eye to the quiet and peaceful scenes of nature, 
and to some of the most common and obvious of her works, 
which solicit our admiration, and contribute to our enjoy- 
ment? A very dear friend of ours, doomed in the early years 
of womanhood to the seclusion of a sick-chamber, received, one 
morning, a beautiful bouquet. She took it into her ema- 
ciated hand, looked at the flowers a moment, and then, with a 
sweet smile, expressive at once of gratitude and adoration, 
faintly said, “It 7s a beautiful world!’ Yet how few of the 
multitudes who spend a life among its beauties, recognise them, 
or realize how much they minister to human happiness? It. 
has been said that he whose eye is so refined by discipline that 
it can repose with pleasure upon the severe outline of even a 
beautiful form, has reached the purest of sensational enjoy- 
ment.* 

If at the accomplishment of the work of creation an angel 
had been summoned to behold this beautiful world, before a 
moving creature had been introduced, could he have doubted 
that it was framed, fitted up, and adorned for beings who 
should have organs of sense and capacities of exquisite enjoy- 
ment in the use of them? Indeed may it not be questioned 
whether the view of the Creator’s handiwork, which drew from 
the angelic hosts shouts of joy, was not taken while it was yet 
such an unoccupied theatre of divine wisdom and skill? The 
airy vault beneath which our globe revolves, the deep, restless 
sea, the giant mountains, the flowing river, the impenetrable 
forest, and the trackless desert, independent of all animation, 
present a spectacle of unrivalled grandeur and sublimity. 

It is our present purpose to direct the thoughts of the reader 
to two or three of the most simple and common phenomena of 
the outer world, and to persuade some hitherto uninterested 
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spectator to avail himself of such an unfailing source of per- 
sonal enjoyment. It is not every one, however, who can relish 
a beautiful object in nature or art. Were a savage from the 
wilderness to be suddenly transported from his wigwam to the 
foot of the Horse-shoe Fall, he would be likely to gaze for a 
moment at the “show,” and then, without betraying the slight- 
est emotion, turn away and seek to hide himself in the forest. 
But there comes another, whose eye never grows weary of 
beholding, and who knows too well the poverty of words to 
express the awe and wonder with which the scene fills his 
mind. ‘These both have organs of sense alike, but they have 
not both the power to enjoy. 

Some men walk abroad in the fields on a June morning, and 
trample unconsciously upon flowers, the beauty and fragrance of 
which fill another with delight. The miller’s son looks out upon 
the broad sea, and considers how many thousand ponds like his 
father’s could be pumped out of it, while his school-mate may 
regard it as the great highway of the commerce of the world— 
the bond that unites the family of nations. ‘It has wonders 
for instruction,” says a quaint writer of a former age, “a 
variety of creatures for examination, and diversity of accidents 
for admiration. It brings health to the sick, delightful refresh- 
ment to the weary, and fertilizing moisture to the thirsty earth. 
It entertains the sun with vapours, the moon with obsequious- 
ness, and the stars with a natural mirror, and is itself made 
subservient to the wealth and glory of the world by that art of 
arts—navigation.”’ 

One. of the first thoughts that will occur to us as we walk 
abroad among the beautiful things of earth, is their wide diffu- 
sion—their boundless affluence. ‘‘ Wherever there is a patch 
of earth there is likely to be a patch of wild flowers. If there 
is a crevice in the rock wide enough to admit the edge of a 
knife, there will the winds carry a few grains of dust, and there, 
straight up springs a flower. In the lower part of the Alps 
they cover the earth with beauty. Midway up the mountains 
they meet you again, sometimes fragrant, and always lovely. 
Where the larch, and the pine, and the rhododendron, (the 
last living shrub,) are no longer to be seen, when you are just 
about to tread upon the border of perpetual snow, there still 
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peep up and blossom the forget-me-nots, the Alpine ranunculus, 
and the white and blue gentian, the last of which displays a 
blue of such intense and splendid colouring as can scarcely be 
surpassed by the heavens themselves. It is impossible not to 
be affected at thus meeting with these unsheltered things at the 
edge of eternal barrenness.”’ 


“ Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 


Even the homely potato has a beautiful blossom, and the grace- 
ful cornstalk is adorned with tufts of the softest silk. 

Sweetly has one of our popular poets* given speech and lan- 
guage to these dumb orators. 


“Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit—every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy num’rous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendour 
‘Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,’ 
Oh, may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 
Your love sublime. 


‘Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory 
Arrayed,’ the lilies ery, ‘in robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur, alas! how transitory 
Are human flowers.’ 


In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist! 
With which Thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all. 


Not useless are ye flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary, ' 
In such a world of thought could furnish scope, 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, - 
Yet fount of hope. 


* Horace Smith. 
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Posthumous glories! angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb interr’d in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines ; 
My soul would find in flowers of Thine ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines.” 


This universal diffusion of one class of beautiful objects is, 
with some limitation, characteristic of all; but the present refer- 
ence, so far as natural objects are concerned, we shall restrict 
to such as are beautiful for sownd, colour or motion. 

(1.) The variety of agreeable sownds is an impressive feature 
of the outward world. There are birds of the sea, of beautiful 
plumage and motion, but they are not songsters. These fill 
only the inhabited parts of the world, wherever there are ears 
to be regaled with their music. Many a time have we strolled 
through a southern forest, towards evening, and endeavoured 
to distinguish the chief performers in a bird-concert, but such 
‘was the variety and yet similarity of notes, and so harmoniously 
did they blend with each other, that, with two or three excep- 
tions, the attempt was vain. Now and then a distinct strain 
could be heard, independent of the grand chorus, to which we 
paid involuntary deference. No combination of musical sounds 
heard among men, could equal the sweetness, softness, and har- 
mony of these choral symphonies. 

Close observers of birds have, as we know, interpreted their 
songs with no little ingenuity, and have thus imparted to them 
an interest much beyond that of unmeaning sounds, however 
musical. One may easily fancy a dialogue with some sociable 
individual of the feathered race. A little happy creature 
perches himself upon a post, a bush, or the limb of a tree, and 
after casting a quick glance around, and adjusting his dress for 
a moment, opens his pipes, and out comes a little dulcet music. 
He stops; cocks his tiny head, and seems to listen. We say— 
“Thank you, little friend, your notes are very melodious to the 
ear. We seldom hear any that we like so well. Could we not 
tempt your little throat to try another strain?” As this little 
flattering speech occupies about as much time as he usually 
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pauses, he is all ready at its close to pipe up again, and then 
we tell him how sorry we are that bad boys ever trouble 
him or his family, or that he has any annoyances in the world 
where he is trying to do all the good he can, and not willingly 
hurting anybody. And this seems to tickle his vanity a little, 
and forthwith he entertains us with another strain, which he 
scarcely completes when something diverts him, and off he flits 
to gratify other listeners, or perhaps to sing where only birds 
and insects will hear him. 

Beautiful as is the music of the woods and fields, in itself, it 
is doubly so if we can suppose it to be a medium of social inter- 
course between the musicians themselvyes—their every-day con- 
versation set to music. That there really is a meaning in bird 
notes, defined and intelligible among themselves, we are assured 
by those who narrowly watch the sounds, and the movements 
which accompany or follow them. 

Let the incredulous go out into the meadows on a summer’s 
morning, and say if there could be put in print a more urgent 
and yet courteous suggestion of duty to a delinquent debtor, 
than our American ornithologist bears in the dunning song of 
Robert-of-Lincoln, (familiarly Bob-o-link.) ‘ Bob-o-link! Bob- 
o-link to Tom Denny. Tom Denny, come, pay me the two- 
and-six-pence, you've owed me more than a year and a half 
now! ‘’T'she ’T'she ’Tahe, ’T'sh ’Tsh ’T'she!” then suddenly 
diving down into the grass, as if to avoid any altercation. 

It is difficult to account for the peculiar variations in the 
songs of birds, says a naturalist, except on the hypothesis that 
their notes have some significance among their own tribe. For 
example, the blue-bird, at the opening of Spring, seems to call 
in a subdued winning tone. Is it for a mate? Soon the note 
changes to a soft warbling trill. Is it a token of requited 
love? If one whistles in close imitation of these sounds, in 
their proper accent, the bird responds. In the autumn the 
same bird utters a plaintive note while he passes, with his 
flitting tribe, over the fading woods. Is it a requiem? 

There is that little cunning, impudent fellow, the wren, 
who will be content with a nest in an old hat nailed up on the 
side of the shed, or in the pocket of an unused carriage—has 
his song, “so loud, sprightly, and tremulous,” no meaning? 
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He seems to strain every muscle of his little body, and his 
throat is opened as if he would swallow himself, so anxious 
does he seem to sing so loud that all the world shall hear. At 
the sultry hour of noon, when most of the musicians of the air 
seek repose and shelter from the heat, the shrill pipe of this 
“sylvan elf,” is wide open; and when two or three other birds 
are excited by his notes to sing, we can scarcely persuade our- 
selves that there is not some understanding among them, that 
favours us with an aerial concert, of which the ear never tires. 

It has been said that “every variety of animated beings 
possess some means of intelligible communication. ach crea- 
ture, by peculiar sounds or signs of correspondence, has a lan- 
guage understood by its own kind, and sometimes learned by 
others. Emotions of caution, affection and fear; of joy, gra- 
titude and grief, are disclosed by simple tones of voice or 
impressive gestures, to signify feelings, strictly comprehended 
and often answered. Insects, birds, fishes and beasts thus 
express themselves in distinct languages,—signs spoken and 
sung, seen, heard and felt.’’* 

Some birds, especially those of the gregarious and migratory 
tribes, (as the crane, martin, wild duck and goose,) have a 
peculiar note, which is called ‘the gathering cry.” The swal- 
low has it also. His usual song is a soft melancholy twitter, 
but when about to enter upon their annual migration, these 
birds are summoned to their general rendezvous by a peculiar 
and uniform note. Crows will sail above and around a carcass 
for a long time, if there is no tree to alight on, and will give 
a signal of the approach of an enemy. When the feast begins, 
one of the flock selects a post of observation from which he 
can descry danger, and in due time another relieves him, that 
he may take his share in the repast. Such a process indicates 
some sort of intercommunication. 

We were once walking on the tow-path of the Lehigh Canal, 
when a solitary duck waddled along before us. Whether it was 
love of mischief or love of the duck we do not know, but some- 
thing prompted us to drive her into the water, and pass on. 
At the distance of one hundred rods or more, we came across 


* Dr. Gibbon before The Society for the Advancement of Science, Boston, 
1858. 
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the rest of the flock, and drove them in also. Some token 
interchanged between them musthave attracted their attention, 
for a clump of trees intervened to prevent their seeing each 
other. As the stray duck approached the rest, they first pad- 
dled faster, and then flew towards each other and (as nearly as 
ducks could) into each others arms. Once fairly together, 
they flapped their wings joyously, settled quietly down upon 
the glassy water, and began to quack with an energy such 
as they would be likely to display were they chatting fami- 
liarly about the land-lubber who had been so ungracious to 
them, and the fears they had felt that they should never quack 
together again. 

But it is at early dawn, when darkness flees away and the 
light reveals the dim outlines of the forest and mountain, that 
the bird-concert is heard to the greatest advantage. It seems 
like a universal congratulation—a shout of praise and thanks- 
giving for the gift of a new day. The lark bears the gladness 
of earth upward to the skies; others stay below and chant their 
morning hymn; and all this is independent of man. The eagle 
would have screamed on the summits of the cliffs, and the 
nightingale would have sung its song in the forest, without 
waiting for a human audience. The robin’s mate and its rival 
songsters only might hear its melody, or for its own enjoyment 
it might sing, but sing it must. 

There are many sounds which convey pleasant impressions, 
though they have no such distinct character and charm as the 
music of birds. It has been said that the most unmusical sound 
in the world is the lowing of a cow; and yet it contributes so 
essentially to the agreeable associations of country life, that 
—in that gem of English poetry, Grey’s “ Hlegy’’—it is made 
the signal of placid repose: 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 


\ 


And to one lost in the woods, (as some one has observed,) such 
a sound, indicating as it does the proximity of a human habi- 
tation, is so welcome, that the wanderer would almost throw 
his arms around the neck of the brute in token of his gratitude. 

There are sounds which become musical by association. The 
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first croak of the frog, as a token of the breaking up of winter, 
falls agreeably upon the ear. Why so disparaging a term should 
be applied to the sound he makes, is not known. Querulous 
and ill-boding people are called “croakers,”’ but the frog is 
always happy when he croaks; it is his expression of security 
and enjoyment. The raven has always been regarded by super- 
Stitious people as a bird of ill-omen: 


‘‘The hoarse raven on the blasted bough, 
By croaking from the left, presaged the coming blow.” 


But the abused frogs are cheerful and buoyant. ‘Nature is 
never melancholy,” says Coleridge, and adds a writer in Black- 
wood, ‘‘as Wilkes was no Wilkesite, so frogs are no croakers.”’ 

‘Tn the month of April,” says an enthusiastic lover of nature, 
‘what is finer than a symphonious frog-pond?”” The renowned 
Dr. Livingstone, who found in Africa “a splendid esculent frog, 
nearly as large as a spring chicken,” (which it resembles when 
cooked,) says, “its music was always regarded as the most 
pleasant sound that met the ear, after crossing portions of the 
thirsty desert; and I can fully appreciate the sympathy with 
these animals shown by Adsop, (himself an African,) in the fable 
of the ‘Boys and the Frogs.’”’ 

The cricket is not to be despised as a musician, nor indeed 
to be reckoned an inferior acquisition to the grand orchestra of 
nature. He has generally been regarded as a cheerful songster. 
Milton says: 


‘¢Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 


Implying that the little fellow is of a mirthful turn. It is to be 
observed, however, that the music he makes is not vocal but 
instrumental; being caused, as naturalists tell us, by the friction 
of the superior pair of his wings, one against the other ;—a con- 
trivance quite as ingenious and effective as our modern cymbals, 
which are merely two circular metallic plates, the edges of 
which are brought into contact, to produce not so agreeable a 
sound. 

But there are beautiful sounds which are involuntary. 
They are without effort or seeming purpose. Such are the 
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sounds of gurgling waters, and the mysterious winds. Not 
rural sights alone, but rural sounds 


‘‘Exhilarate the spirits, and restore the tone 
Of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind.” 


“What makes things musical? Action, said the little stream. 
T lay stillin my mountain cradle for a long while; occasionally 
the shadow of an eagle swept across me with a wild cry, but 
generally from morning till night, I knew no change save in 
the shadow of my rocky cradle, and the shadows of the clouds; 
but rocks and clouds are very silent. The singing birds did 
not venture so high, and the insects had nothing to tempt them 
near me, because no honied flower-bells bent over me there; 
nothing but little mosses and grey lichens, and these, though 
very lovely, are quiet creatures, and make no stir. I longed: 
to have power to wake the hills; but I should have found it 
more monotonous had I not felt that I was growing, and should 
flow forth to bless the fields, by and by. Every drop that fell into 
my rocky bason I welcomed, and at last the spring rains came, 
and all my rocks sent me down little rills on every side, and the 
snows melted into my cup, and at last I rose beyond the rim of 
my dwelling, and was free! Then I danced down over the 
hills, and sang as I went, till all the lonely places were glad 
with my voice; and I tumbled over the stones like bells, and 
crept among the cresses like fairy flutes, and dashed over the 
rocks and plunged into the pools with all my endless harmonies. 
‘Action makes me musical,’ said the stream.” 

Take your straw hat or sun-bonnet, on some sultry day, and 
walk leisurely down to that little clump of trees at the foot of 
the lawn; seat yourself on the clean, dry log, or smooth rock, 
which you will find there, and “‘be silent that you may hear.” 

Your ear is greeted with the dull insect hum, and now and 
then there is a note from the sparrow or the thrush, but you 
will soon find that the sweetest music of that spot is made by 
the gentle quiet flow of water. The old logs, the mossy rocks, 
or a wisp of straw and sticks, obstruct its passage, and occasion 
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a miniature fall; and as some of these obstructions occur in 
deeper currents, and others at the shallower edge of the brook, 
it comes to pass that the fall is here an inch or two, and there 
as many feet. Some mingle with the flowing stream at once, 
and others liking a little truant frolic, take a circuitous route 
through the tall grass, and fall into the current below; so that 
altogether there is an indescribable combination of agreeable 
sounds inviting to meditation and repose. The constancy of 
the current gives you the impression of an active onward move- 
ment, while the gentleness and softness of its murmurs, is irre- 
sistibly suggestive of rest. 

In our Western wilds the weary traveller is often entertained 
during his wayside-meal, by the music of one of these sporting 
brooks, in a manner that puts quite in the back-ground the per- 
formances of expensive bands, with horns, and hautboys, and 
clattering drums, at public festivals. So that it may not be 
always that 


‘‘Pure gurgling rills a lonely desert trace, 
And waste their music on a savage race.” 


But there are inexhaustible harmonies in the winds also. A 
friend said to us the other day, ‘I never went into the woods, 
even when I was a boy, without an instinctive inclination to 
pray.’ One of our popular American poets* tells us of 


‘‘The sacred influence 
That from the stilly twilight of the place 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven, 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that sway’d at once 
All their green tops, stole over him and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty.” 


And it is not strange that the silence which reigns in these 
deep shades, and the exclusion from them of all that jostles and 
annoys us in the busy world, should beget a feeling of awe and 
veneration. But it is with sound, not silence, that we are con- 
cerned. | It is said that ‘‘the wind is a musician at birth. We 
extend a silken thread in the crevice of a window, and the wind 
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finds it, and goes up and down the scale upon it, and poor 
Paganini must go somewhere elsewhere for honour, for lo! the 
wind is performing upon a single string! It tries almost every- 
thing there is upon earth to sce if there is any music init. It 
persuades a tune out of the great bell in the tower, when the 
sexton is at home and asleep—it makes a mournful harp of the 
giant pines, and it does not disdain to try what sort of a whistle 
can be made of the humblest chimney in the world. And what 
a melody it sings when it gives a concert with a full choir of 
the waves of the sea; and how fondly it haunts old*houses, 
moaning under the eaves, sighing in the halls, opening old 
doors without fingers, and singing a measure of some old song 
around the fireless and deserted hearth.” 

II. We now pass to the beauty and variety of colours which 
adorn our world, and which are so profusely spread over every 
province of it. And what first meets the eye is the gorgeous 
carpet of grass which is spread over the larger part of its solid 
surface. There are few objects more grateful to the sight than © 
a lawn, in the early spring, upon which the tender grass has 
attained just height enough to give it a uniform robe of green. 
The softness, richness, and purity which we behold, as the silver 
light gleams over it, completely satisfies the ideal of verdure. So 
when the crop has been removed, and the newly mown meadow 
presents itself to view, with gladsome birds feasting themselves 
on seeds and insects which can no longer be concealed, the 
passer-by is prompted to exclaim, How beautiful! 

If we would appreciate this matter of ‘colour, we have only 
to suppose that the grass, and trees, and plants, had been red, 
blue, or yellow, and that a green thing were as rare in the gar- 
dens, fields, and woods, as a red, blue, or yellow thing is now. 
The eye rests with satisfaction on the field of golden wheat 
interspersed in the landscape, but if the grass, and corn, and 
leaves were of the same complexion, it would seek relief from 
the sight. So, too, were everything green, the sky, the water, 
and the ripe grain, the effect would be most ungrateful to the 
sense. 

In the various departments of the floral world we will find 
an endless variety of colour, as well as of form. If we select, 
for example, the family of roses, it would be difficult to name 
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any colour or shade which is not represented. Roses are 
found, it might almost be said, wherever man is found. There 
are supposed to be more than three thousand varieties, or 
nearly the number of the known languages and dialects of the 
globe. Except in Australia and South America, they are 
believed to be universal. And in these countries they have 
such a profusion of other flowers, and of beautiful birds not 
found elsewhere, that they can afford to dispense with roses. 

The delicate tints which distinguish some species of flowers 
seemed’ designed to compensate for the absence of fragrance. 
The family of the Dahlias belong to this class, and also the 
Japonica and the Fuchsia. No one can fail to notice a singu- 
lar contrast in the colours of the leaf of many shrubs and trees. 
The upper surface is of a dark, rich, glossy green, while the 
lower is nearly a dull white. When moved by the wind these 
surfaces seem to be mingled, and as they receive the light at 
different angles, one might look upon them as a multitude of 
animated beings, vieing with each other in the exhibition of 
their beauties. Perhaps no feature of animate nature is more 
striking than the richness and variety of colours which birds 
display, and as it would seem to be no source of pleasure or 
occasion of pride to them, we must suppose that it is to 
gratify us that they are so adorned. In many of the finny race 
also, as the salmon, trout, and the eleash we see a gorgeous 
array of colours. 

And it is not the richness and variety of these colours only 
that charm the eye, but the exquisite blending of them, especially 
in the flower-world, and the harmony of their colour with the 
season and climate in which they are seen. In tropical regions, 
the most brilliant colours prevail in the plumage of birds and 
in the productions of the forest and flower-garden. This har- 
mony is traced, by some admirer of nature,in eloquent terms: 

‘“‘ As winter departs, the modest violet first blooms beneath a 
veil of leaves, which radiate back upon the fragrant little flower 
all the heat that departs from it. As the snows disappear, 
blossoms of other flowers open, which display themselves more 
boldly; but they are blanched, or nearly so. In the passage 
from the last snows of winter to the first blossoms of spring, 
the harmony of colour is preserved,—hill-sides and orchards 
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are laden with delicate white, varied rarely by the pink upon 
the almond-tree. Petals of apple-hlossoms floating on the wind 
mimic the flakes of snow that were so lately seen. As the 
warm season advances, colours deepen, until we come to the 
dark crimson of autumn flowers, and the brown of autumn 
leaves. This change is meant not only to be beautiful—it has 
its use. Why are the first spring flowers all white, or nearly 
white? Because when the winds are still cold, and when the 
sun is only moderately kind, a flower would be chilled to death 
if its heat radiated from it rapidly. But radiation takes place 
most freely from dark colours—from black, from the strongly- 
defined greens, and blues, and reds. In hot weather, flowers 
and leaves so coloured cool more readily at night, and form 
upon their surface the healing dew. ‘The delicate spring flowers 
are, therefore, of a colour that is at least ready to encourage 
radiation. For the same reason—because white substances 
give out least freely the heat that they contain or cover—arctic 
animals are white as their native snows. For the same reason, 
too, the snow itself is white. When cold becomes severe, snow 
falls, and hangs like.a fur mantle about the soil. If snow were 
black, or red, or blue, it would still let some of the heat escape 
which is retained under its whiteness. In regions subject to a 
cold almost incessant, a short summer produces flowers of 
extremely vivid colouring. The summer, although short, is 
fierce, and the plants radiate fast, that they may escape destruc- 
tion. The dark verdure of the northern pines would cause 
them to lose heat with great rapidity. For compensation, 
they are made to grow in pyramids, that catch a cone of snow 
so cleverly as to form an overcoat during the hard weather. 
Birch trees that grow in the same forests rise among the pines 
. like silver columns; and they are not shaped to catch the snow, 
because they do not want it. They have their own light cloth- 
ing of a brilliant whiteness.”’ 

III. If we turn our thoughts now to the beautiful things of 
MOTION, with which all nature abounds, we shall find no lack 
of interest. ‘ake first the falling snow. Who has seen any- 
thing more graceful than the crystal flake descending, with 
more or less rapidity and directness, but with steady certainty, 
to the lap of earth? A puff of wind puts the pure, white, 
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glistening little strangers into a frolic, and they race about in 
the air as children in their nursery, and yet so noiselessly and 
gently do they indulge their sport, that the face of the earth, 
for hundreds of miles in extent, may be found covered a foot 
or two deep with them, during the silent watches of a single 
night, without so much sound as is made by the breathing of a 
healthy infant. 
‘Silently gentle, softly slow, 
With buoyant fluttering, 


Flake upon flake, the feathery snow, 
Rests upon everything. 


The rough strong branch; each twig and spray ; 
Smooth leaf of holly-tree ; 

Grass, hedgerow, housetop, busy way ; 
All white as white can be. 


How all God’s doings manifold, 
His power and wisdom teach, 
Sunshine and rain, and heat and cold, 
A loving kindness each. 


And all this gently falling snow 
Has symbol sweet to me; 

How, without pause, his mercies flow, 
Silently, tenderly.” 


From the beauty of motion in the falling snow we cannot 
easily separate the beauty of the substance itself. The falling 
of soot, or the floating of thistle down, were it equally graceful, 
would not be equally agreeable. The very purity of it, as it 
comes down from the vault of heaven, is fitted to make one’s 
thoughts pure. It was a rude, but scarcely a fantastic notion 
of the Barbadoes girl, who, seeing snow for the first time, 
thought it must be angels emptying their beds of down upon 
the earth. 

We will venture to say that few persons could watch without 
admiring the career of the wind attending or succeeding a fall 
of light snow. Perhaps the black massive clouds are still 
upon the skirts of the horizon, or the sun may have come forth 
and turned every crystal flake into a glittering gem. But sud- 
denly the wind rises, and the air is soon filled with eddies of 
the*pure white snow, or gathered in crested drifts by the road- 
side and along the borders of the fields. A beautiful descrip- 
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tion of such a scene we have from old Roger Ascham, Secre- 
tary of State under three successive British sovereigns. From 
the glare of courts and the turmoil of politics he turned not 
unwillingly to note the humours of the wind and its gambols 
with the snow. 

“To see the wind with a man’s eye it is impossible—the 
nature of it is so fine and subtle; yet this experience of the 
wind had I once myself. I rode in a highway, being somewhat 
trodden before by wayfaring men. The fields on both sides 
were plain, and lay almost a yard deep with snow. The night 
before had been a little frosty, so that the snow was hard and 
crusted above; so, as the wind blew, it took the loose snow 
with it, and made it so slide upon the snow in the fields, which 
was hard and crusted by reason of the frost over night, that 
thereby I might see very well the whole nature of the wind as 
it blew that day; and I had great delight and pleasure to mark 
it. Sometimes the wind would not be past two yards broad, 
and so it would carry the snow as far as I could see. Another’ 
time it would sweep over half the field at once. Sometimes 
the snow would tremble softly—by and by it would fly won- 
derful fast. And this I perceived also, that the wind goeth by 
streams, and not all together—sometimes slowlier, sometimes 
Swifter ; sometimes broader, sometimes narrower, so far as I 
could see. And then it flew not straight, but sometimes this 
way, and then that way ; and sometimes it ran round about in 
a compass; and sometimes the snow would be lift clear from 
the ground up in the air; and by and by it would be all clapt 
to the ground as though there had been no wind at all. And 
again I could hear the wind blow in the air when nothing was 
stirred on the ground; and then, all at once, it would lift up 
the snow again wonderfully. This experience made me more 
marvel at the nature of the wind than it made me cunning in 
the knowledge of it.” 

Perhaps few objects are more beautiful for motion than run- 
ning water. There is a wild brook flowing along the base of 
one of the mountains that overhang Mauch Chunk, Pennsyl- 
vania, which we have followed with inexpressible delight. Its 
fall, in the course of three or four miles, may be several hun- 
dred feet, while no single fall is more than five or six inches. 
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Our first glimpse of it is as it lies motionless in a little shady 
nook, where it seems to have been arranging the plan of its 
expedition. It sets outwith wonderful glee, sparkles in the 
sunlight for a few rods, and then, seeming to be seized with a sud- 
den fit of timidity or modesty, retires within a thick-leaved arch, 
but soon shows itself again, though with more calm and sedate 
manners, flowing on with scarcely a gurgle or a ripple. By 
and by some little obstruction impedes and excites it, when 
forthwith it pitches and tumbles its little volume hither and 
thither, over this and that, and then slipping triumphantly 
along upon a bed of smooth stones, seems to forget its struggles. 
And now it frolics in sunshine and shade; sometimes quiet, and 
then restless and noisy; and we follow it as we would a frisky 
companion, with a mixture of curiosity and anxiety, to see what 
the end of its wild career will be. / 


‘By thirsty hills it hurries down, 
Or slips between the ridges; 
By twenty thorps*—a little town— 
And half a dozen bridges. 


It chatters over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
Or bubbles into eddying ways, 
And babbles on the pebbles.” 


The motion of the sea is not more grave than beautiful. 
The ebbing and flowing tides give us the idea of power and 
grandeur, but the motion of the waves that of beauty. Unlike 
the brook and the river—its tributaries—the waters of the sea 
are at rest. The series of ridges and hollows, which we call 
waves, seem to us to advance towards the shore, till they break 
with a dash of spray upon the beach, but it is a mere appear- 
ance. The water may be perfectly composed except this sur- 
face-motion, and the mighty billows, so lofty as to hide from 
each other’s view the largest vessels when only a few rods 
apart, are merely bodies of water at rest, as it regards hori- 
zontal motion, and only depressed on one side and elevated on 
the other by the action of the wind. 


‘‘The wave behind impels the wave before.” 
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The motion of a vessel upon this undulating surface is 
surpassingly beautiful. With inimitable grace she sits upon 
the treacherous throne, descending upon the falling and rising 
upon the ascending wave; and now and then, as if to show off, 
she gently reclines, first on one side and then on the other, 
while her snow-white sails, proudly bent, “receive the humble 
service of the winds.” 

And while by the sea-side, we may notice that in air as well 
as upon water, are objects conspicuous for beauty of motion. 
The fish-hawk poises himself in mid-heaven, sails slowly and 
serenely round and round for minutes together, flapping his 
Wings but once or twice, and ending his graceful gyration by 
suddenly darting to the surface of the water, and with almost 
unerring certainty seizing his scaly prey. 

The branches of trees, so graceful in their form and position, 
are beautiful in motion. There is a stateliness and grandeur 
in the lofty forest tree, independent of motion, which strikes 
the observing eye, leading the fancy of the poet to conceive 
of those 


‘‘Green-rob’d senators of mighty woods—tall oaks.” 


But the seeming animation with which motion endues them, is a 
source of constant pleasure. We have known an invalid lady, 
whose tedious hours of confinement were inexpressibly relieved 
by watching the movements of a young maple, which grew at 
the distance of several rods from her window. The topmost 
twigs only were visible above the roofs of intervening houses, 
and yet their motions were various and beautiful enough to 
delight the weary eyes that gazed upon them. 

But perhaps the clouds may be regarded as among the most 
beautiful of all natural objects, so far as motion is concerned. 
We suppose biblical critics will be slow to allow such an inter- 
pretation, but we sometimes think the passage, ‘‘he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap,” might perhaps intimate to us, 
among other things, that the observation of their endless 
shapes and beautiful motions would so absorb a contemplative 
or imaginative husbandman, if he should give himself up to it, 
that he would forego his labour, and so lose his harvest. 

The clouds furnish the sacred poets and orators with some of 
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their most sublime and impressive images. Among the achieve- 
ments of Omnipotence it is said, “ He bindeth up the waters in 
his thick cloud, and the cloud is not rent under them.” By . 
another the clouds are represented as the “chariots of the 

Almighty,” and by a third, as “the dust of his feet.” Beau- 

tiful indeed are these gigantic masses of vapour that force 

themselves above the earth, and carry in their bosom the trea- 

sures of animal and vegetable life. 

‘‘When the lofty and barren mountain was first up-heaved 
into the sky,” says a legend of India, ‘and from its elevation 
looked down on the plains below, and saw its own valley and 
the less elevated hills around it covered with verdure and fruit- 
ful trees, it sent up to Brahma something like a murmur of 
complaint, ‘Why am I thus barren! Why these naked and 
scarred sides exposed to the eye of man!’ 

“And Brahma answered, ‘The very light shall clothe thee, 
and the shadow of a passing cloud shall be thy royal mantle. 
With more verdure there would be less light. Thou shalt share 
in the azure of heaven, and the youngest and fairest cloud of a 
summer sky shall nestle in thy bosom. Thou belongest half 
to us.’ 

“So was the mountain dowered, and so have the loftiest 
minds of men in all ages been dowered. To lower elevations 
have been given the pleasant verdure, the vine, and the olive. 
Light! Light alone, and the deep shadow of the passing cloud, 
these are the gifts bestowed on the prophets of the race.”’ 

‘“‘The sky,’ says a popular writer,* ‘is the part of creation 
in which nature” (or nature’s God) “has done more for the sake 
of pleasing man, more for the sole and evident purpose of talk- 
ing to him and teaching him, than in any part of her’’ (his) 
“works, and it is just the fact which man regards with least 
attention. Every essential purpose of the sky might be 
answered, so far as we know, if once in three days, or there- — 
abouts, a great ugly black rain cloud were brought up over the 
blue sky, and everything well watered, and then all left blue 
again till next time, with perhaps a film of morning and even- 
ing mist for dew. But instead of this, there is not a moment 
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or day in any of our lives when nature” (or her God) ‘is not 
producing scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after. 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite and constant prin- 
ciples of the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is 
all done for us, and intended for our perpetual pleasure. Yes, 
the sky is for all. Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes awful—never the same for two moments together— 
almost human in its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
its appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct as its min- 
istry of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal in us, is 
essential.”’ 

To a few the revelations of the sky are full of meaning and 
interest. Here and there one can see, 


‘‘ Underneath the young grey dawn 
A multitude of dense white fleecy clouds, 
Wandering in thick flocks among the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind,”’ 


but to most it appears only as the reservoir of light and 
vapour, from which men receive supplies in common with the 
worm and the weed. “In moments of utter idleness and 
vacuity, we turn as a last resort to the sky, and one says it 
has been warm, another, it has been wet, and still another, it 
has been windy. But who saw the chain of tall white moun- 
tains that girded the horizon yesterday? Who saw the narrow 
sunbeam that came out of the south, and smote upon their 
summits, till they blended, or melted away in a dust of blue 
rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clouds when the sun- 
beams left them last night, and the west wind blew them before 
it like withered leaves?” 

If we turn from these specific objects of grace and beauty, to 
the phenomena with which our daily life is most intimately con- 
cerned, we shall find new and higher claims upon our admira- 
tion. Think for a moment of the succession of day and night. 
We awake from sleep (the mysterious image of death) with 
invigorated powers of body and mind. Our nerves and muscles 
at once obey our will, and the inexplicable functions of heart, 
and mind, and conscience, are resumed. We throw open our 
window, and inhale the fragrant and bracing air of a new 
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morning. And it is all literally New. “The scene to every 
individual man, woman, and child, shifts with every rising 
and setting sun. To-day is like no day which has ever 
been before, or ever shall be again. The position of all the 
heavenly bodies is changed as it respects the earth. There is 
a new condition of the whole vegetable world.’ All the 
human family have taken a long step in life’s journey. 
Nothing is exactly as it was yesterday, or as it will be 
to-morrow. Thousands leave, and other thousands enter upon 
this stage of action, between every sun-rising and setting. Does 
not this idea of vast, unceasing, universal change, challenge our 
admiration? Nota blade of grass, not a flower, not an insect, 
not a living creature, is at rest. ‘The clouds now sailing over 
the deep blue sky were never there before. To beasts and birds, 
who borrow no thoughts or cares from yesterday or to-morrow, 
each day is the beginning of a new life.” The dew-drops that 
sparkle in the sunbeams this morning, are as fresh, and pure, 
- and new, as those which decked the garden of Eden. 

The succession of seasons is superlatively grand and beau- 
tiful. There is the autumnal decay of living nature, its burial 
during the cheerless winter, and its upspringing into life and 
gladness to meet the vernal sun. Eloquently has it been said, 
‘“‘that every green thing loves to die in bright colours. The 
vegetable cohort marches glowing out of the year in flaming 
dress, as if to leave this earth were a triumph, not a sadness. 
It is never nature that is so sad, but only we, who dare not 
look back on the past, and that have not its prophecy of the 
future in our bosoms. But there is quite as much of life as of 
death in autumn—as much of creation and youth as of passing 
away. Every flower has left its house full of seeds. No leaf 
has dropped till a bud has been born to it. Already another year 
is hidden along the bough, another summer is secure among the 
decaying flowers. Along the banks the green, heart-shaped leaves 
of the violet, tell me that it is all well at the root, and on turning 
the soil, I find those spring beauties that died are only sleeping. 
What earth has once owned and had, it shall never lose. 
There is resurrection-hope not alone in the garden sepulchre of 
Christ. Every leaf, and tree, and root, is an annual prophet, 
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sent to affirm the future and cheer the way. Thus as birds, to 
lead their little ones to fly, do fly first themselves to show the 
way, and as guides that would bring the timid to venture into 
the dark-faced pool, do first go back and forth through it, so the 
year and its mighty multitude of growths walk in and out 
before us, to encourage our faith of life by death; of decay for 
the sake of better growth. Every seed and every bud 
whispers to us, to secure while the leaf is yet green, the 
germ that shall live when frosts have destroyed both fruit and 
flower.” 

But the beautiful things which are obvious to sight and sense 
are not worthy to be compared with those that are appreciable 
only by our moral faculties. Into the magnificent temple of 
light, and life, and beauty, which rose to the view of the sons 
of the morning, when the Creator “spake, and it was done,”’ 
an intelligent immortal being enters, to admire and adore; but 
there is a higher sphere of contemplation suited to its higher 
and holier sympathies. There is something in the heroism of | 
the champions of truth and right; in the stern moral conflicts 
with “the world, the flesh, and the devil,’’ and in the signal 
victories which are won over self and sin, that excites a very 
different class of emotions. Who reads of that noble tribute of 
filial gratitude to which, in the old age of chivalry, a company 
of lordly knights listened, without inexpressible admiration? 
The walls of the old castle resounded with sounds of mirth and 
song. Hach knight had pledged his lady by name in the flow- 
ing cup, when St. Leon’s turn came, 


‘¢<T drink to one,’ he said, 
‘Whose image never may depart— 
Deep graven on this grateful heart, 
Till memory is dead. : 
To one whose love for me shall last, 
When lighter passions long have past, 
So holy ’tis, and true; . 
To one whose love both longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed—more keenly felt— 
Than any pledged to you.’ 


Each guest upstarted at the word, 
And laid a hand upon his sword, 
With fiery flashing eyes. 
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And Stanley said, ‘We crave the name, 

Proud knight! of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.’ 

St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood, 
Thus lightly to another ; 

Then bent his noble head, as though 

To give that word the reverence due— 
And gently said—‘ My Moruer!’” 


What in the wide world is more beautiful than that little 
creature, with its tiny, clean, plump hand, grasping the fold of 
its mother’s dress? What fearless confidence does that little 
hand, full of frail silk or cotton, inspire, and what is it but the 
incipiency of a faith, which, in its maturer growth and diviner 
virtue, gave birth to “the glorious company of the apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the noble army of mar- 
tyrs.” Well would it be, if as that little hand grows larger, 
and leaner, and stronger, the soul that animates it could grasp 
with equal confidence other objects of faith revealed with the 
advance of years. 

What beauty of the stars or flowers—what grandeur of 
mountain or ocean scenery, stirs the soul like the spectacle of 
a little wee thing—the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper—who, 
in the unexplained absence of her father, braves the fury of 
the storm; with toil and peril climbs the lofty tower, and sends 
the light flashing out far off upon the foaming waters ! 

But our limits forbid any further expatiation, and our object 
is accomplished if we have invested with new interest but one 
of the many beautiful objects that are familiar to every-day life. 
In times like these, when the wail of sorrow and woe comes to 
us on the wings of every wind, and we are prone to brood over 
the “ills that flesh is heir to,” we do well to take lessons of 
cheerfulness and confidence from the beautiful things of: earth. 
The hand that contrived, upholds, and controls the well-ordered 
frame of the material universe, distributes with more than royal 
munificence the gifts of his bounty. ‘There is no valley so 
deep, or dwelling so dark, that no beam of sunshine can pene- 
trate it. The faith of the lost traveller has been nerved by 
beholding the exquisite structure of a tuft of moss, and the 
dreariness of a captive’s cell has been made cheerful by the 
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presence of an insect. The show of nature is all open. The 
poorest and meanest have the freést access and largest liberty. 
There is no limit to the hours of admittance; no rising and 
falling curtain, except as one of the most beautiful and sublime 
features of the exhibition. There are no reserved seats—no 
privileged boxes. The language of the whole spectacle to the 
whole race of intelligent creatures is— 


‘¢ Praise God in the sanctuary ; 
Praise him in the firmament of his power; 
Praise him for his mighty acts; 
Praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” 


“There is a rapture,” says one, “in the beholding of this 
wondrous world. There is ajoy in contemplating the manifold 
forms in which the All-Beautiful has concealed his essence, and 
the living garment in which the Invisible has robed his myste- 
rious loveliness. In every aspect of nature there is joy; 
whether it be the purity of virgin morning, or the sombre grey 
of a day of clouds, or the solemn pomp and majesty of night.”’ 
But all this is the finite beautiful—it is the transient, not 
the eternal. ; 

‘¢There’s not a leaf within the bower, 
There’s not a bird upon the tree— 
There’s not a dewdrop in the flower, 
But bears the impress, Lord, of thee. 
Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 
And gave the bird its thrilling tune ;— 


Thy power the dewdrop’s tints combine, 
Till like a diamond’s blaze they shine.”’* 


The eye rises with the heart from these majestic mountains ; 
this boundless expanse of waters; these beautiful objects which 
delight and refresh the sense and the mind; to the firmament 
above us, and by the power of religious faith we penetrate the 
veil and behold the infinite and eternal One—the Creator, 
Upholder, and Ruler of all. To be the object of His love and 
favour; to be adopted into his family; to be like Him; to be 
with Him—must be “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 


* Mrs. Opie. 
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Art. VIII.—Relation of the Church and State. 


THIS is an exceedingly complicated and difficult subject. 
There are three aspects under which it may be viewed. 

I. The actual relation which at different times and in differ- 
ent countries has subsisted between the two institutions. 

II. The theory devised to justify or determine the limits of 
such existing relation. 

III. The normal relation, such as should exist according 
to the revealed will of God, and the nature of the state and of 
the church. 

Before the conversion of Constantine, the church was of 
course so far independent of the state, that she determined her 
own faith, regulated her worship, chose her officers, and exer- 
cised her discipline without any interference of the civil authori- 
ties. Her members were regarded as citizens of the state, 
whose religious opinions and practices were, except in times of 
persecution, regarded as matters of indifference. It is probable 
that much the same liberty was accorded to the early Chris- 
tians as was granted by the Romans to the Jews, who were not 
only allowed, in ordinary cases, to conduct their synagogue 
services as they pleased, but to decide matters of dispute among 
themselves, according to their own laws. It is also stated that 
churches were allowed to hold real estate before the profession 
of Christianity by the Emperor. 

When Constantine declared himself a Christian, he expressed 
the relation which was henceforth to subsist between the 
church and state, by saying to certain bishops, ‘‘ God has made 
you the bishops of the internal affairs of the church, and me 
the bishop of its external affairs.” This saying has ever since 
been, throughout a large portion of Christendom, the standing 
formula for expressing the relation of the civil magistrate to 
the kingdom of Christ. 

According to this statement, it belongs to the church, through 
her own organs, to choose her officers, to regulate all matters 
relating to doctrine, to administer the word and sacraments, to 
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order public worship, and to exercise discipline. And to the 
state to provide for the support of the clergy, to determine the 
sources and amount of their incomes, to fix the limits of 
parishes and dioceses, to provide places of public worship, to 
call together the clergy, to preside in their meetings, to give 
the force of laws to their decisions, and to see that external 
obedience at least was rendered to the decrees and acts of 
discipline. 

And this, in general terms, was the actual relation between the 
two institutions under the Roman emperors, and in many of the 
states which rose after the dissolution of the Roman empire. But 
it is easy to see that the distinction between the internal affairs 
which belonged to the bishops, and the external, which matters 
belonging to the civil ruler, is too indefinite to keep two mighty 
bodies from coming into collision. If the magistrate provided 
the support of the bishops and sustained them in their places of 
influence, he felt entitled to have a voice in saying who should 
receive his funds, and use that influence. If he was to enforce 
the decisions of councils as to matters of faith and discipline, 
he must have some agency in determining what those decisions 
should be. If he was to banish from his kingdom those 
whom the clergy excluded from the church, he must judge 
whether such exclusion was in itself just. And on the other 
hand, if the church was recognised as a divine institution, with 
divinely constituted government and powers, she would con- 
stantly struggle to preserve her prerogatives from the en- 
croachments of the state, and to draw to herself all the power 
requisite to enforce her decisions in the sphere of the state into 
which she was adopted, which she of right possessed in her own 
sphere as a spiritual, and, in one sense voluntary, society. 

Simple and plausible, therefore, as the relation between the 
church and state, as determined by Constantine, may at first 
sight appear, the whole history of the church shows that it can- 
not be maintained. WHither the church will encroach on the 
peculiar province of the state, or the state upon that of the 
church. It would require an outline of ecclesiastical history, 
from Constantine to the present day, to exhibit the conflicts 
and vacillations of these two principles. The struggle though 
protracted and varied in its prospects, was decided in favour of 
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the church, which, under the papacy, gained a complete ascen- 
dency over the state. 

The papal world constituted one body, of which the Pope, as 
vicar of Christ, was the head, ‘This spiritual body claimed a 
divine right to make its own laws, appoint its own officers, and 
have its own tribunals, to which alone its officers were amenable, 
and before whom all persons in the state, from the highest to 
the lowest, could be cited to appear. All ecclesiastical persons 
were thus withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the state; while 
all civil persons were subject to the jurisdiction of the church. 
The church being the infallible judge of all questions relating 
to faith and practice, and it being the obvious duty of all men 
to receive the decisions and obey the injunctions of an infallible 
authority, the state was bound to receive all those decisions 
and enforce all those commands. ‘The civil magistrate had no 
judgment or discretion in the case: he was but the secular arm 
of the church, with whose judgments, no matter how injurious he 
might regard them to his own prerogative, or to the interests of 
his people, he had no right to interfere. The church, however, 
claimed the right to interfere in all the decisions of the civil 
power; because she only could judge whether those decisions 
were or were not inimical to the true faith, or consistent with 
the rule of duty. Hence arose what is called the indirect power 
of the church in the temporal affairs of the state. Hven with- 
out going to the extreme of claiming for the Pope, by divine 
right, a direct sovereignty over the Christian world, moderate 
Romanists of the Italian school claimed for the Pope this indi- 
direct power in the civil affairs of kingdoms; that is, power of 
deciding whether any law or measure was or was not hurtful to 
the church, and either to sanction or to annul it. And in case 
any sovereign should persist in a course pronounced by an infal- 
lible authority hurtful to the church, the obligation of obedience 
on the part of his subjects was declared to be at an end, and 
the sovereign deposed. 

In most cases, the actual relation between the church and 
state is determined historically, 2. ¢., by the course of events, 
and then a theory invented to explain and justify it; but in the 
case of the papacy, it is probable the theory preceded and pro- 
duced the actual relation. On the assumption of the external 
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unity of the whole church under a visible head, and of the infal- 
libility of that visible body when~speaking through its appro- 
priate organ, the relation of the church to the state, which 
Gregory strove to realize, and which did for ages subsist, 
is the normal relation; and it is therefore, at the present day, 
the very theory which is held by the great body of Romanists. 

In practice, however, it was found intolerable, and therefore, 
especially in France, and later in Austria, the kings have 
resisted this domination, and asserted that as the state no less 
than the church is of divine origin, the former has the right to 
judge whether the acts and decisions of the church are consist- 
ent with the rights and interests of the state. The kings of 
France, therefore, claimed indirect power in the affairs of the 
church, and exercised the right of giving a placet, as it was 
called, to acts of the church; that is, they required that such 
acts should be submitted to them, and receive their sanction 
before taking effect in their dominions. 

II. As the Reformation involved the rejection of the doctrine — 
of the visible unity of the church under one infallible head, it 
of necessity introduced a change in the relation between the 
state and the church. This relation, however, was very differ- 
ent in different countries, and that difference was evidently not 
the result of any preconceived theory, but of the course of 
events. It was, therefore, one thing in England, another in 
Scotland, and another in Germany. 

With regard to England, it may be said, in general terms, 
that the Reformation was effected by the civil power. The 
authority by which all changes were decreed, was that of the 
king and parliament. The church. passively submitted, sub- 
scribing articles presented for acceptance, and adopting forms 
of worship and general regulations prescribed for her use. 
This fact is so inconsistent with the high-church theory, that 
every effort is made by advocates of that theory, to evade its 
force, and to show that the change was the work of the church 
itself. It is admitted, however, by episcopal writers themselves, 
that in the time of Henry and Edward, the great majority both 
of the clergy and the people @ é., the church, was opposed to 
the reformation. 

Henry rejected the authority of the Pope, though he adhered 
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to the doctrines of Romanism. He declared himself by act of 
Parliament the head of the church, and required all the bishops 
to give up their sees, suspending them from office, and then 
made each take out a commission from the crown, in which it 
was declared that all ecclesiastical power flowed from the sove- 
reign, and that the bishops acted in his name, and by virtue of 
power derived from him. 

The six articles were framed by his authority, in opposition 
to Cranmer and the real Reformers, and enacted by Parliament, 
and made obligatory under severe penalties, upon all the clergy. 
These articles affirm all the distinguishing doctrines of Roman- 
ism. 

The clearest proof that they rested on the authority of the 
king is, that as soon as he died they were discarded, and a 
doctrinal formulary of an opposite character adopted. 

Under Edward the Sixth, the actual practice was for the 
crown to appoint a certain number of the clergy to prepare the 
requisite formularies or measures, and then these, if approved 
by the king, were published in his name, and enforced by act 
of Parliament. The convocation and the clergy then gave their 
assent. It was thus the Prayer Book was prepared and intro- 
duced. Thus, too, the Articles of Religion were, under Edward, 
the act of the civil power alone. They were drawn up under 
Cranmer’s direction, and with the assistance of other divines, 
but they were not the work of the Convocation, as their pre- 
amble would seem to imply; nor were they set forth by any 
authority but that of the crown. Short, § 484. Under Eliza- 
beth they were revised by the Convocation. 

The actual relation of the church to the state in England, is 
sufficiently indicated by these facts. The king was declared to 
be the supreme head of the church; ¢. e., the source of autho- 
rity in-its government, and the supreme judge of all persons 
and causes ecclesiastical, of whatever kind. The clergy were 
brought with great difficulty to make this acknowledgment, and 
therefore it cannot be said to be the spontaneous act of the 
church. It was rather an usurpation. It is said that the 
acknowledgment was made with the saving clause, quantum 
per Christi legem licet, with regard to which, there is a dis- 
pute, whether it was in the first acknowledgment. The prepon- 
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derance of evidence, so far as we know, is against it; and certain 
it is, it is not now in the oath. Ant it can make little difference, 
because the very end of the oath was to declare that Christ did 
allow the king the power which he claimed and exercised. 

The king then, as head of the church, changed the form of 
worship, introduced new articles of faith, suspended and ap- 
pointed bishops, visited all parts of the church to reform 
abuses, issued edicts regulating matters of discipline, granted 
commissions to the bishops to act in his name, and by act of 
Parliament declared that all jurisdiction, spiritual and temporal, 
emanates from him, and that all proceedings in the episcopal 
courts should be in his name. 

These principles have ever been acted on in the church of 
England; though with less flagrancy of course in the settled 
state of the church than at the Reformation. All the proceed- 
ings, however, of Elizabeth ; all the acts of James I. against the 
Puritans; of Charles I. in Scotland, in the introduction of epis- _ 
copacy into that country; of Charles II. at his restoration, 
and even of William III. at the Revolution, when the non-jur- 
ing bishops were excluded, were founded on the assumption of 
the absolute power of the state over the church. And every 
thing still rests on that foundation. The king still appoints all 
the bishops, and has the legal right to suspend them; all the 
binding authority of the Articles and Prayer Book rests on 
acts of Parliament. No man can be refused admission to the 
church, no matter what his opinions or character, against the 
will of the state; and no man can be excommunicated but by 
civil process; and the ultimate decision, even in the trial of a 
bishop for heresy, is rendered by the king in council. Whiston. 

Different theories have been devised to justify this entire 
subordination of the church to the state. The early Reformers, 
Cranmer especially, were thoroughly Erastian; and held that 
the king was intrusted with the whole care of his subjects, as 
well concerning the administration of the word, as in things 
civil and political; and as he had under him civil officers to 
act in his name, so he had church officers, the one class being 
assigned, appointed, and selected by the authority of the king, 
as much as the other. Cranmer did not even hold to the 
necessity of any ordination by church officers, considering the 
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king’s commission all-sufficient. This whole theory rests on an 
exorbitant notion of the regal power. 

A second theory supposes that there is no difference between 
a Christian state and a church. A church is a people profess- 
ing Christianity, and they may adopt what form of government 
they please. This supposes not only that the details of church 
government are not prescribed in Scripture, but that there is 
no government in the hands of church officers at all ordained 
by Christ; but in whatever way the will of the sovereign 
power, 7. e., of the people, is expressed and exercised, is, as 
to its form, legitimate; and hence the best and most healthful 
form of church government is that which most fully identifies 
the church with the state. This is the doctrine of Dr. Arnold. 
Though this theory, if sound, might justify the existing state of 
things in England, it cannot justify the Reformation; for that 
was not carried on by the people, ¢. e., the church in its state 
capacity, but by the civil authority, in despite both of the 
clergy and the people. 

High-churchmen take different grounds. Some admit the 
irregularity in the mode of proceeding under Henry and Eliza- 
beth, but justify it on the ground of necessity, or of extra- 
ordinary emergency, calling for the exercise of extraordinary 
powers. Others, as Mr. Palmer, deny that the church is 
responsible for those acts, or that she is to be judged by the 
preamble of acts of Parliament, or by the claims or acts of the 
crown, but exclusively by her own declarations and acts. And 
he endeavours to show that all the leading facts of the 
Reformation were determined by the church. To do this, 
however, he is obliged to maintain that what the king did 
on the advice of a few divines, was done by the church, which 
is as unreasonable as to refer the sanatory or legal regu- 
lations of a kingdom to the authority of the physicians or 
lawyers who may be consulted in drawing them up. 

Mr. Palmer falls back on the theory suggested by Constan- 
tine, which assigns the internal government of the church to 
bishops, and the external to the king. He accordingly denies 
that the king can, either by himself or by officers deriving 
their authority from him, pronounce definitions of faith, 
administer the word or sacraments, or absolve or excommuni- 
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cate. He may, however, convene Synods, and preside in 
them; sanction their decisions, and give them the force of 
laws; he may refuse to sanction them, if contrary to the doc- 
trines of the catholic church, or injurious to the state; he may 
receive appeals from church-courts; preserve subordination 
and unity in the church; prevent, by civil pains and penalties, 
all secession from her communion, and found and endow new 
bishoprics. 

This doctrine rests on the assumption, 1. That it is the 
design of the state, and the duty of its officers, to promote and 
sustain religion by civil pains and penalties; 2. That the 
church is a divine institution, with a prescribed faith and 
discipline; and 3d. That the marks of the true church are so 
plain that no honest man can mistake them. 

The only point in which this system differs from the papal 
doctrine on this subject is, that it allows the civil magistrate 
discretion whether he will enforce the decisions of the church 
or not. This difference arises from the fact that tractarians do 
not pretend that provincial synods are infallible; and with such 
only has the king anything to do; whereas Romanists maintain 
that the Pope, speaking ex cathedra, is infallible. There is room, 
therefore, for discretion in reference to the decisions of the 
former, but none in reference to those of the latter. 

Mr. Palmer, however, is far from maintaining that the actual 
state of things corresponds with his theory, and most tracta- 
rians are loud in their complaints of the bondage under which 
the church in England is now groaning. 

III. Lutherans. In Germany the course of the Reformation 
was very different from what it was in England, and conse- 
quently the relation between the church and state received a 
different form. The movement took its rise, and was guided 
in all its progress, in the former country, by Luther and his 
associates, and was sanctioned cordially by the people. He did 
not wait to be called up by the Elector to denounce the errors 
of popery, or to reform its abuses. He did both, and the people 
joined him. They besought the civil authorities to sanction 
these changes, and to protect and aid them in carrying them 
out. And the Electors slowly and cautiously granted their 
sanction. ‘The Reformation here, therefore, did not proceed 
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from the state, but really and truly from the church, 7. ¢., the 
clergy and people, and the state sanctioned and joinedit. Had 
the bishops generally codperated in the work, it is probable, 
from the frequent declarations of Luther and Melancthon, 
they would in Germany, as in Sweden, been allowed, not as a 
matter of right, but of expediency, to retain the executive 
power in their hands. But as they had not only greatly 
neglected all discipline in the church, and finally sided with 
Rome, the Reformers called on the electors to appoint con- 
sistories, to be composed, as they expressed it, ‘of honest and 
learned men,” to supply the deficiency. These bodies were at 
first designed simply to administer discipline. They were to 
be church courts, for the trial and punishment of spiritual 
offences. .As, however, the bishops withdrew, the powers of 
the consistories were enlarged, and they became on the one 
hand the organ of the church in the examination and ordaining 
of ministers, and on the other of the state in the management 
of the external affairs of the church. As the members of these 
consistories are appointed by the state, and as they are the 
organs of administering both the internal and external affairs 
of the state, the prince is, in Lutheran countries, the real 
possessor of church power, 7. ¢., it is regarded as inhering in 
him. The whole administration of its affairs are in his hands, 
and whatever changes are introduced, are made by his authority. 
Accordingly, the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
and the introduction of a new liturgy, was the act of the late 
king of Prussia. At first it was only advisory on his part, but 
he subsequently began to coerce compliance with his will. This 
extreme exercise of authority, however, met with great oppo- 
sition, and was, by a large part of the church, considered as 
transcending the legitimate power of the state. The present 
king disclaims such power, and says he wishes to know the mind 
of the church, and stands ready to carry out her wishes, if con- 
sistent with his conscience. 

The actual power of the state in Lutheran countries was the 
result of the Reformation, and not of a theory of what ought to 
be the relation of the church and state. Different theories have 
been suggested, in order to give form and intelligibility to this 
relation. The most common is, that the prince is there, and, 
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by the will of the church, heir to the power of the bishops. 
His power is therefore called an episcopate. This theory includes 
the following points. 1. Civil and ecclesiastical government 
are distinct. 2. The object of church government is mainly 
the preservation of the truth. 3. Church power belongs by the 
ordinance of God to the church itself, and to the prince as the 
highest member of the church, and since the religious peace, by 
the legal devolution on him of the power of the bishops. 4. This 
authority is, however, only external, a potestas externa, in 
the exercise of which he is bound to act according to the 
judgment of the clergy, and the people have the right of assent 
or dissent. This is the doctrine of the three orders, as it is 
called, that is, that church power belongs to the church as 
composed of prince, clergy, and people. 

5. Hence the Prince possesses civil and ecclesiastical power 
in different ways and on different subjects. This is considered 
the orthodox, established doctrine of the Lutheran church on 
the relation of church and state. It is the doctrine of all the 
older, eminent theologians of that church. Stahl’s Kirchenver- 
fassung, p. 20. The other theories are the Territorial, 7. ¢., 
Erastian; the collegiate (voluntary union) and the Hegelian— 
that the state is God’s kingdom; the church but a form of the 
state. The prince, the point of unity; having the full power of 
both. He appoints, (not merely confirms bishops,) prescribes 
liturgies, and gives the contents as well as the binding form to 
all church decisions. Stahl, p. 125. 

IV. Reformed Church. 

According to the Reformed Church of Geneva, Germany, 
France, Holland, and Scotland, the relation of the state and 
church is taught in the following propositions as given and sus- 
tained by Turrettin. Lec. 28, Ques. 34. 

1. Various rights belong to the Christian magistrate in 
reference to the church. 

2. This authority is confined within certain limits, and is 
essentially different from that of pastors. These limits are 
thus determined. a. The magistrate cannot introduce new 
articles of faith, or new rites or modes of worship. 6. He can- 
not administer the word and sacraments. c. He does not pos- 
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sess the power of the keys. d. He cannot prescribe to pastors 
the form of preaching or administration of the sacraments. 
e. He cannot decide on ecclesiastical affairs, or on controversies 
of faith, without consulting the pastors. 

On the other hand, a. He ought to establish the true reli- 
gion, and when established, faithfully uphold it, and if cor- 
rupted, restore and reform it. 6. He should, to the utmost, pro- 
tect the church by restraining heretics and disturbers of its 
peace, by propagating and defending the true religion, and 
hindering the confession of false religions. ¢. Provide proper 
ministers, and sustain them in the administration of the word 
and sacraments, according to the word of God, and found schools 
as well for the church as the state. ad. See that ministers do 
their duty faithfully according to the canons of the church and 
the laws of the land. e. Cause that confessions of faith and 
ecclesiastical constitutions, agreeable to the Scriptures, be sanc- 
tioned, and when sanctioned adhered to. f. To call ordinary 
and extraordinary synods, to moderate in them, and to sanction 
their decisions with his authority. 

The question, “whether the state can rightfully force its sub- 
jects to profess the faith,” is answered in the negative. The 
question, ‘whether Hore should be capitally punished,”’ is 
answered in the affirmative, provided their heresy is gross and 
dangerous to the church and state, and provided they are con- 
tumacious and malignant in the defence and propagation of it. 

The Westminster Confession, as adopted by the Church of 
Scotland, taught the same general doctrine. The 23d chap. of 
that Confession contains the following clause: “The civil magis- 
trate may not assume to himself the administration of the word 
and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, yet he hath authority, and it is his duty, to take order 
that unity and peace be preserved in the church, that the 
faith of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and 
heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship 
and discipline be prevented or reformed, and all ordinances of 
God duly settled, administered, and observed; for the better 
effecting whereof he hath power to call synods, to be present 
at them, and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in them 
be according to the mind of God.” 
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When this Confession was adopted by our church in 1729, 
this clause was excepted, or adopted only in a qualified man- 
ner; and when our present constitution was adopted in 1789, 
it and the corresponding passages in the Larger Catechism 
were omitted. It has, however, always been part of the Con- 
fession of the Church of Scotland, (and was, it is believed, 
retained in the Cambridge and Saybrooke Platforms as adopted 
in New England.) 

In words, this clause seems to cover all the ground taken by 
Mr. Palmer. History shows, however, that the church in 
Scotland has ever been, in a great measure, independent of the 
state, and for generations in conflict with it. The practical 
interpretation, therefore, of the doctrine here taught, has been 
to deny to the civil magistrate any real control in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The late Dr. Cunningham, in one of his tracts, occasioned 
by the recent controversies, thus expounds the doctrine of this 
passage. 

1. He says, by the civil magistrate is to be understood 
the supreme civil power; and that the Confession merely 
teaches what the civil ruler will find to be his duty when he 
comes to the study of the word of God. 

2. That the rule of all his judgments is the word of God. 

3. That the Confession denies to the civil magistrate all 
right to the ministration of the word and sacraments, or to the 
power of the keys, that is, to the management of the ordinary 
affairs of the church of Christ; and states, that as it is the 
duty of every private person to judge for himself whether the 
doctrines, discipline, and decisions of a church, are according 
to the word of God, and if so, then to receive, obey, and pro- 
mote them; so also it is the duty of the civil magistrate, in his 
sphere, and in the exercise of his legitimate authority ani 
influence, to do the same. 

In that branch of the Reformed church which was trans- 
ported to this country by the Puritans, and established in New 
England, this same doctrine as to the duty of the magistrate, 
and relation to the church and state, was taught, though under 
a somewhat modified form. The New England theory was 
more that of a theocracy. All civil power was confined to the 
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members of the church, no person being either eligible to office, 
or entitled to the right of suffrage, who was not in full com- 
munion of some church. The laws of the church became thus 
the laws of the land, and the two institutions were in a measure 
merged together. The duty of the magistrate to make and 
enforce laws for the support of religion, for the suppression of 
heresy and punishment of heretics, was clearly taught. John 
Colton even wrote a book to prove that persecution was a 
Christian duty. 

The theory on which this doctrine of the Reformed church is 
founded, is, 1. That the state is a divine institution, designed 
for promoting the general welfare of society, and as religion is 
necessary to that welfare, religion falls legitimately within the 
sphere of the state. 2. That the magistrate, as representing 
the state, is, by divine appointment, the guardian of the law, 
to take vengeance on those who transgress, and for the praise 
of those who obey; and as the law consists of two tables, one 
relating to our duties to God, and the other to our duties to 
men, the magistrate is, ea officio, the guardian of both tables, 
and bound to punish the infractions of the one, as well as of 
the other. 38. That the word of God determines the limits of 
the magistrate’s office in reference to both classes of his duties; 
and as, under the Old Testament, there was a form of religion, 
with its rites and officers prescribed, which the magistrate 
could not change, so there is under the New. But under the 
Old, we find with this church government the kings were 
required to do, and in fact did do much, for the support and 
reformation of religion, and the punishment of idolaters; so 
they are now bound to act on the same principles, making the 
pious kings of the Old Testament their model. 


V. Relation between the church and state in this country. 

The doctrine current among us on this subject is of very 
recent origin. It was unknown to the ancients before the 
advent. In no country was religion disconnected with the 
state. It was unknown to theJews. The early Christians 
were not in circumstances to determine the duty of Christian 
magistrates to the Christian church. Since the time of Con- 
stantine, in no part of Christendom, and by no denomination, 
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has the ground been assumed, until a recent period, that the 
state and church should be separate and independent bodies. 
Yet to this doctrine the public mind in this country has already 
been brought, and to the same conclusion the convictions of 
God’s people in all parts of the world seem rapidly tending. On 
what grounds, then, does this novel, yet sound, doctrine rest? 
This question can only be answered in a very general and 
superficial manner on the present occasion. 

1. In the first place it assumes that the state, the family, and 
the church, are all divine institutions, having the same general 
end in view, but designed to accomplish that end by different 
means. ‘That as we cannot infer from the fact the family and 
the state are both designed to promote the welfare of men, that 
the magistrate has the right to interfere in the domestic economy 
of the family; so neither can we infer from the church and state 
having the same general end, that the one can rightfully inter- 
fere with the affairs of the other. If there were no other insti- 
tution than the family, we might infer that all the means now 
used by the church and state, for the good of men, might pro- 
perly be used by the family; and if there were no church, as a 
separate institution of God, then we might infer that the family 
and the state were designed to accomplish all that could be 
effected. But as God has instituted the family for domestic 
training and government; the state, that we may lead quiet and 
peaceable lives, and the church for the promotion and extension 
of true religion, the three are to be kept distinctive within their 
respective spheres. 

2. That the relative duties of these several institutions can- 
not be learned by reasoning a priori from their design, but 
must be determined from the word of God. And when reason- 
ing from the word of God, we are not authorized to argue from 
the Old Testament economy, because that was avowedly tempo- 
rary, and has been abolished; but must derive our conclusions 
from the New Testament. We find it there taught, 

(1.) That Christ did institute a church separate from the state, 
giving it separate laws and officers. 

(2.) That he laid down the qualifications of those officers, and 
enjoined on the church, not on the state, to judge of their pos- 
session by candidates. 
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(3.) That he prescribed the terms of admission to, and the 
grounds of exclusion from, the church, and left with the church 
its officers to administer these rules. 

These acts are utterly inconsistent with Hrastianism, and 
with the relation established in England between the church 
and state. 

3. That the New Testament, when speaking of the immediate 
design of the state, and the official duties of the magistrate, 
never intimates that he has those functions which the common 
doctrine of the Lutheran and Reformed churches assign him. 
This silence, together with the fact that those functions are 
assigned to the church and church officers, is proof that it is 
not the will of God that they should be assumed by the state. | 

4, That the only means which the state can employ to accom- 
plish many of the objects said to belong to it, viz., pains and 
penalties, are inconsistent with the example and commands of 
Christ; with the rights of private Christians, guarantied in the 
word of God, (2. e., to serve God according to the dictates of his 
conscience,) are ineffectual to the true end of religion, which is 
voluntary obedience to the truth, and productive of incalculable 
evil. The New Testament, therefore, does not teach that the 
magistrate is entitled to take care that true religion is estab- 
lished and maintained; that right men are appointed to church 
offices; that those officers do their duty; that proper persons be 
admitted, and improper: persons be rejected from the church; 
or that heretics be punished. And on the other hand, by en- 
joining all these duties upon the church, as an institution dis- 
tinct from the state, it teaches positively that they do not belong 
to the magistrate, but to the church. If to this it be added 
that experience teaches that the magistrate is the most unfit 
person to discharge these duties; that his attempting it has 
always been injurious to religion, and inimical to the rights of 
conscience, we have reason to rejoice in the recently discovered 
truth, that the church is independent of the state, and that the — 
state best promotes her interests by letting her alone. 
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Recent Explorations in Africa. 
(ADDITIONAL NOTE.) 


In the April Number of this Review, in giving some account of 
recent explorations in Africa, mention was made (p. 288) 
of the discovery of Lake Nyanza by Captain Speke, and his 
impression that it was one of the sources of the Nile. At the 
time of writing the above, we had no idea that a confirmation of 
this opinion was so near at hand. But it seems that Captain 
Speke, confident of the justice of his theory, went back to 
Africa, and, accompanied by Captain Grant, determined to 
solve a question which has perplexed geographers from the 
days of Ptolemy to the present. It is now ascertained by 
these travellers, who returned to England a few months since, 
that this lake is the principal source of the Nile. Let us 
briefly recapitulate the main facts, so far as they have come to 
our knowledge, respecting this discovery. 

As in his previous explorations with Captain Burton, his 
point of departure was from Zanzibar, now an important 
trading post on a small island off the coast, in latitude six 
degrees south. From the coast they kept the same route until 
they reached Kazeh, the settlement occupied by Arab mer- 
chants, about six hundred miles inland. From this point their 
course was more northward, bringing them into the region 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyanza. This is a hilly, 
broken country, forming the eastern limits of the Mountains of 
the Moon, that is, if that range extends across the continent. 
Isolated peaks are found ten thousand feet in height, and still 
further to the east, Kilimanjaro is described by other travellers 
as rising into the regions of perpetual snow. Lake Nyanza is 
in the midst of this mountainous region, elevated three thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the level of the sea, having feeders 
reaching still further south and west. Rain is abundant in this 
region, for in 1862 Captain Speke says there were two hundred 
and thirty-three days which were more or less wet days. The 
southern limit of Nyanza is in lat. 2° 24’ south, and it extends 
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to twenty miles north of the equator. The escape of its waters 
is by two or three channels which unite in the course of one 
hundred and fifty miles. Only one of these was visited by the 
travellers. The water falls over rocks twelve feet high, and the 
breadth of the stream is one hundred and fifty yards. The Nile 
is described as a succession of long flats and long rapids, 
receiving tributaries on either side. They succeeded in visiting 
it, for two degrees of latitude north of the equator. There the 
river makes its great bend to the west, to pass through the Luta 
Nzige Lake, and Captain Speke was obliged to travel along the 
chord of the bend a distance of seventy miles. From thence 
onward the Nile is a navigable stream, at least when in flood. 
Its whole length, in a straight line is over two thousand miles, 
the last seventeen hundred of which it receives no affluent. 

The Mountains of the Moon not only give rise to the Nile, 
on their northern side, but it is more than probable that Lake 
Tanganyika is supplied by streams from the north, and that it 
has an outlet at its southern extremity, uniting it with Lake 
Shire and Nyassa of‘Livingstone. This point has not, however, 
been settled by actual observation. 

This high region, which is the source of so many large lakes 
and rivers, is represented—at least in that portion of it between 
Nyanza and Tanganyika—as a delightful country of hills, and 
a climate throughout the year equal to the summer of England. 
Vegetation is prolific and abundant. “Nothing that will not 
grow.’ ‘Acres upon acres of banana, which is the staple 
food of the inhabitants; coffee, (chewed as a stimulant.) The 
date grows wild, also peas, beans, sugar-cane, tomato, tobacco, 
&c.—all abundant, but extravagant.” ; 

The natives of this region are no less interesting than the 
country in which they dwell. Captain Speke supposed that they 
were descended from the ancient Abyssinians, who came down 
gradually from the north, and founded the great kingdom of 
Kittara, which is now split into several minor kingdoms through 
internal wars. Of these kings he found the chief of Karagwe 
the most civilized. This and the adjoining kingdom of Uganda, 
both lying to the west of Lake Nyanza, are the most interesting 
of any through which they passed. They are better cultivated . 
and better governed than any other. The people are described 
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as the “‘ French” of these parts, from their sprightliness, and 
good taste in behaviour, dress and Houses. Their ruler is abso- 
lute in power, and some of the slightest misdemeanours are 
punished with death. Fortunately, he treated the travellers 
with great kindness, and even affection. 

On going north from this region, they found the natives 
much more barbarous and their language different. The South 
African family of languages is such that they were able to 
converse with the nations through which they passed from the 
east coast, until they reached the more barbarous tribes north. 
of Lake Nyanza. 

The account of these travellers would lead us to suppose 
that this lake and mountainous region of Central Africa is 
among the finest portions of that vast continent. The country 
is finely diversified with mountains, lakes, and rivers. It is 
exceedingly fertile, and we should judge not unhealthy, at least 
in the higher portions. The natives are represented as a supe- 
rior race. Their rulers are arbitrary, and unlimited in power, 
but in some degree enlightened, and favourably impressed with 
notions of European art and civilization. Though split up 
into small kingdoms, their language is similar. The country 
also is populous. In fact, it is from this region, extending 
south to the Nyassa and Shire, that slaves are brought to Zan- 
zibar. The number exported from there annually is reported, 
on good authority, to be from sixteen to twenty thousand, 
Captain Speke says they have no religion, and do not believe 
in a soul. But closer observation will doubtless prove him mis- 
taken, as travellers before him made similar mistakes in refer- 
ence to the tribes of South Africa. -It is, however, as before 
remarked, virgin soil for missionary effort. It was expected 
that the mountains of this region would have proved auriferous, 
but there is no evidence of this. Had they been, how soon 
would the track of these travellers have been followed by 
adventurers in search of gold? How long will it be before an 
effort is made to save their more precious souls ? 
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An Essay on Professional Ethics. By George Sharswood. Second edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: T. & W. Johnson & Co. 1860. 


Although published some time ago, this little volunie has lost 
none of its freshness and value. The subject discussed is one 
of extreme difficulty and importance. It has seldom been dis- 
cussed with any thoroughness. Judge Sharswood, in this work, 
has thrown much needed light upon many of the ethical ques- 
tions which embarrass the legal practitioner. It is replete at 
once with evidences of learning and culture, and of great legal 
and casuistical acumen. The subject discussed is of such high 
practical moment, that we hope to have an opportunity to give 
it more adequate attention in some future number. 


The Logic of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. Reduced and prepared for use 
in Colleges and Schools. By Henry N. Day, D.D., LL.D., author of 
the “Art of Elocution,” ‘Rhetorical Praxis,” etc. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co. 1863. 


The Logic of Sir William Hamilton is, in our judgment, his 
most original, complete, and satisfactory work. No one can 
fail to detect in all his works the tread of a giant in intellect 
and learning, in many respects peerless among his contempo- 
raries. Yet there are few readers of his works who have not 
felt tantalized with the incomplete and fragmentary character 
of his “discussions” and lectures on philosophy, notwithstand- 
ing the overpowering light they flash on particular sides and 
angles of subjects, and the ponderous blows which they deai out 
to his adversaries. Moreover, as has been shown at large in our 
pages, with many masterly defences of precious truth, he has 
advanced some serious errors, which are no less than the germs 
of the Kantean philosophy. Indeed, he appears to have been 
caught and held in the adamantine web of Kant’s dialectics, in 
the very effort to burst it. All this detracts seriously from the 
value of his other works, valuable as they are. But his Logic 
in a complete, continuous scientific exposition of his subject, 
evolved from first principles. It is an important contribution 
to the science. It disburdens it of irrelevant complications 
with which most writers have encumbered it, and deals with it, 
first as pure Logic, or the science of the formal and necessary 
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laws of thought, then as applied to Logic which shows the appli- 
cation of these laws to thinking on actual subjects. . 

The reduction and adaptation ofthis great work to the actual 
capacities of teachers and pupils in our schools and colleges, is 
a great desideratum. Few are more competent to this task 
than Professor Day, if we may judge from the success of his 
text-books in the departments of Rhetoric and Oratory. We 
regret that we did not receive it in season to give it that exami- 
nation which would enable us to judge of the author’s success 
in this effort. One thing we can say with some confidence. If 
it is mainly an abbreviation, it is so far forth a failure. Hamil- 
ton’s style of presenting such subjects is too formidable for juve- 
nile study. He requires to be liquefied, diluted, and clarified 
in the alembic of other minds, either through the text-book, or 
by oral teaching, before our youth can properly “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest’ him. We presume a reading of 
this volume will show that it has met this requirement. 


An Address delivered before the Alumni Association of the College of New 
Jersey, June 23, 1863. By John 8S. Hart, LL.D. Published by request 
of the Alumni Association and of the Board of Trustees. 


This scholarly and eloquent address is well fitted to sustain 
its author’s high reputation. It is a glowing tribute to his 
Alma Mater, and a persuasive appeal to her graduates and 
friends to complete promptly the effort now in progress for her 
endowment, which is so essential to her stability and prosperity. 
But we will let Dr. Hart speak for himself. After showing 
what this oldest Presbyterian college has done, and the illus- 
trious names she has given to the church and the state, and 
how Harvard and Yale have been endowed, he asks: 

“« And how is it with Princeton, historically the fourth on the 
list of American Colleges? What are her means for sustaining 
a competition with her two illustrious seniors? What are her 
endowments? She has her grounds and buildings, her libraries 
and cabinets, and some small sums in the shape of scholarships 
for the support of indigent students, yielding annually, in tui- 
tion fees, about two thousand dollars. She has also endow- 
ments appropriated directly to sustentation purposes, yielding 
annually about two thousand dollars more. ‘his is the whole» 
story. All her resources, direct and indirect, for keeping the 
institution agoing, apart from tuition fees and room-rent, amount 
to four thousand dollars a year, all told. On the other hand, 
since the breaking out of the war, her revenues, partly from the 
loss of students, chiefly those from the Southern States, and 
partly from diminished productiveness of investments, have 
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fallen off fully eight thousand dollars a year, and the professors 
are consequently in the humiliating position of having to be 
sustained by special contributions. The simple, naked, mortify- 
ing fact is, notwithstanding stringent retrenchments, the income 
of the college has to be supplemented to the amount of five 
thousand dollars a year by private subscriptions, and these sub- 
scriptions the professors themselves have to solicit. Does it 
require any sagacity to see in what this must end?’ 

‘Fellow Alumni, shall these things be? Shall Princeton 
fall back into the rank of a third or fourth rate college? Shall 
all her garnered wealth of honourable fame, all the power of 
her prestige, and of her venerable traditions, be lost to society, 
and lost to the church? Have not Presbyterians, who owe so 
much to Princeton, been especially delinquent in this behalf? 
What has New Jersey ever done for the institution which bears 
her name, and which has done more towards the advancement 
of her sons, and more to give rank and character to the State 
itself, than any other one cause—I had almost said, more than 
all other causes combined? What has New Jersey done for the 
College of New Jersey? What has this broad belt of Middle 
States, lying south of New England, done? Princeton has 
sent them governors, statesmen, jurists, physicians, divines, 
able administrators in every walk of civil life. She has been 
the mother of their vigorous young colleges. She has helped 
to maintain through all their borders a high and noble culture. 
Has she no claim on them in the hour of her need? Is it not 
important to every great social and religious interest of the 
community, throughout this whole middle region of the United~ 
States, to maintain here a strong representative college, such 
as Princeton is? Surely, it would be a burning shame and dis- 
grace, to let a historic name like Princeton disappear, or even 
wax dim in the firmament. 

‘But I hope better things for this brave old college. We 
have all been delighted to see, within the last few months, the 
evidences of an orderly and resolute effort being made to place 
our institution at last in a position of permanent security. The 
appeal which has been made has thus far been responded to 
promptly and nobly; and if the effort is only followed up per- 
sistently and wisely, there seems good reason to hope that 
before our next commencement the trustees will be able to 
announce that Princeton has at length been placed in that posi- 
tion of honourable security to which she is entitled by her age 
and her historical associations.”’ 


We are happy to learn that, as we now write, the sub- 
scription to the endowment here alluded to, is approaching 
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sixty thousand dollars. It becomes binding when one hundred 
thousand dollars is reached., We cannot doubt that this 
will he speedily secured. And yet, in order to this, it becomes 
those friends who are able to lend their aid, to consider that 
the last part of such a subscription is usually far more difficult 
than the beginning—and to let their gifts and sacrifices be in 
proportion. 


The Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual Remembrancer of the 
Church, for 1863. By Joseph M. Wilson. Fifth Vol. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson, No. 111 South Tenth street. | © 
Mr. Wilson has spared no pains to make this work both 

attractive and useful. It contains nineteen well executed 

portraits of distinguished clergymen, eight engravings of 
churches and institutions of learning, the history of seven 
congregations, and of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
and upwards of one hundred biographical sketches of ministers 
and elders. All this is merely accessory to the main body of 
the volume, which contains a full account of the proceedings of 
the General Assemblies and Synods of the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, Ireland, the United States, and of British 

Amtrica. This general statement, though not exhaustive of 

the contents of this volume, is enough to show the labour 

required for its preparation, and to convince our readers of its 
very great value. It is a storehouse of important information 
not easily accessible in any other quarter. We sincerely hope 

Mr. Wilson may obtain patronage sufficient to encourage and 

enable him to continue the publication of his Almanac from 

year to year. 


The Young Parson. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., No. 23 North 
Sixth street. 1863. Pp. 384. 


This is a work of fiction. ‘It is,’”’ says the American Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, ‘‘a series of sketches and stories, the ground- 
work of all which is real life. The sketching is done faithfully 
and keenly, but benevolently.”’ The book is got up in the 


usual good taste which characterizes the publications of Messrs. 
Smith & English. 
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